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MORE ON THE AETHUEIANA OE NENNIUS 

TJie problem of ArthTiriau names is a fascinatmg but difficult 
problem, as all 'who have delved into it or bave read Brugger’s 
article in MP 38 (1941), 267-89, mil realize. If I advert to it 
once more in connection with the Arthurian battles in Nennius, 
it is because I wish to clarify my own position that it is m the 
North — ^in Scotland and England — ^that we should look for the 
earliest manifestations of Arthurian lore or legend. To my pre- 
'ceding effusions on this subject {MP 39 (1941), 1-14, and MLN 57 
(1943), 64-68) I now add the following remarks. 

How easily we may err in our identifications is well illustrated 
by Ehys’ explanation of the name Gwenhwyvar, as the equivalent 
of Quencvere. Ehys {Arthur, Leg., p. 38) derives the Welsh name 
from gwenn ‘white’ and hwyvar, Irish sidbwr ‘ghost’ or ‘phan- 
tom,’ thus accotmting for his idea of the mythological characW of 
Arthur’s queen. The facV however, is that Gwenhwyfar corre- 
sponds, in all probability, to Irish Finnabair and means ‘ fair-eye- 
brow,* a trait of feminine beauty common enough in medieval 
romances. On the other hand, transmogrifications are common, 
and we should not shut our eyes to changes in names merely because 
they apparently violate phonological laws. This may be seen in 
the place-name Lyomesse, employed by Tennyson in “ The Passing 
of Arthur ” : 

And ever push’d Sir Modred, league by league 
Back to the sunset bound ot Lyonnesse — 

and commonly associated in English'' with Tristram of Lyonesse, 
for Lyonesse originaEy is Lothian in Scotland, “ It designated,” 
says Brugger (p. 383), “the district in Scotland that is situated 
south of the Eirth of Forth — ^Lothian, in Geoffrey’s Eistoria^ 

^ See T. P. Cross, Lcmoelot wnd Gu&nevere {Modem PhMology Monographs, • 
1930), p. es, note 1. 
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‘ Lo (u) douesia ’ (Wace : ‘ Loeneis ’) How it became Leonois, etc. 
may be read in MP 23 (1934), in Brugger’s article “Loenois as 
Tristan’s Home.” Probably it also underlay the personal name 
Loenel (Leonel, Lionel), and so may account for Yvain’s association 
with a ‘ lion ’ — ^the Chevalier au lyon, as again Brugger has shown. 
Akin to the process just described, is the method based on the 
Eiymologiae o£ Isidore of Seville of abstractly ‘ etymologizing ’ a 
name. On the biblical side it is admirably illustrated by Gilson in 
“ Les raisonnements scripturaires usit4s au moyen Sge ” (ies Id^es 
et les leitres, Pans, 1933, pp. 165-69). Thus arose, in the Ar- 
thurian field, various modifications of the name Perceval, such as 
Perlesvaus (‘lose-the-valleys’), Porlm/ef ('self-made’), Percefo- 
rest, and even Parsifal. So too the form greal for graal (ML. 
gradalis, Eng. ‘Grail’), which Eobert de Boron (w. 3660 ff.) 
connects ® with the verb agreer or alelir ‘ to please,’ and Eobert 
appears to have equated Colt. Bran with the biblical Bron or Hebron. 
Often, however, certain figures owe their existence, or at least their 
names, to a misunderstanding ® or to the mistakes of careless and" 
ignorant scribes. Thus the Sir Bereilak of Oawain and the Green 
Knight (see Hulbert, Manly Anniversary Studies, IS, and Loomis, 
Celtic Myth, 69-60) probably goes back to the ‘herdsman’ or 
‘churl,’ the Irish haohlaoh, in the legend of Ou Eoi mac Daire, 
and the Barzelack (Eueterer’s Lancelot), Bertelak (English Prose 
Merlin), Bercelai and Bertolais (Vulgate Lancelot) are similarly 
connected. But the classical instance of this type has been pointed 

®Even Helinand (see MP 13 (1916), 081) says; “Dieitur et vulgari 
nomine greal, quia grata et aoooptabilis est in ea eomedcnti.” See now the 
pertinent remarks of Spitzor, MLN ST (1042), 605-6. 

•Such an error accounts for the personal name of Galaad or Galahad 
(cf Heinzel, Gralromane, 184). The biblical text reads (Judges 10: 18) : 
m* popuU Oalaoa 'he shall be head over all the inhabitants of Gilead.’ 
But the author of the Queate makes Galaad a person and obviously read the 
line to mean; 'Galaad will be head over all ihe inhabitants.’ As for con- 
taminations due to the mixture of languages, extreme caution should bo 
exercised, especially in a field as perilous as Arthurian studies. One may 
grant that Galaad must be related to W, Gualhavet as Gauvain is to W. 
Gwalchmci (see Loth, Malvnogion, 2nd ed., I, 282) ; but when it comes (see 
Loomis, Celtic Myth, 251 and elsewhere) to identifying the names Ballain, 
Galvain, and Galaad and saying, in so many words, “ that Galaad is prob- 
•ably a substitution for some form of Galvain ” credibility is strained. But 
then most Arthurians have dwelt so long in ‘glass-houses’ that it is 
unbecoming for any of them to throw stones. Ahstf omen! 
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out by Kuuo Meyer (“ Miscellanea Hibemica,” University of Illi- 
nois Studies, II (1916), 9-11). After showing that King Bran mac 
Pd)ail (in Imram Brain) originated from a misreading of the 
promontory called Srub Brain ‘ Raven’s Beak,’ as if it were Bran’s 
Headland — ^a discovery of Thumeysen’s, — Meyer takes up the ex- 
pression mac Soalte as applied in later legend to the great Irish 
hero Cu Chulinn. Hence Cu fiht ilinn ’a ‘ mortal ’ father was known 
as Soalte, ^oalta, Sualtach, or most often Sualtaim. Let me now 
quote Meyer’s own words: 

iBj itself mao soalte would mean ‘ wdl-nurtured son,’ and that this is 
actually the original phrase to which the name of the father may be traced 
is proved ... by its occurrence in . . . alliterative prose, in which Leborcham 
addresses Cuchulinn as follows (LL p. llSa) : Atraf, a ChUculaind, comdrig, 
cobairthe Mag Murthemne ar firu 6ale5n, a gein Loga soalta (‘thou weU- 
nurturpd son of Lug ’ ) . 

To this there is an Arthurian analogue (see Gertrude Schoepperle, 
Vassar Medieval Studies, 4ff.) in the manner whereby Arthur, 
according to Geoffrey of Monmouth, became the son of Uther 
Pendragon. In MS P. f. I. 37 of the Public Library of Cambridge 
the Nennian account of the Arthurian battles ends with the fol- 
lowing statement : * 

Arthur latine translatum sonat ursum horribilem vel malleum ferreum 
quo oonfringuntur molae leonum; mab Vier britannioe, fXim korrihiUa 
latine, quoniam a pueritia crudelis fuit. 

Granting that Geoffrey was acquainted with a manuscript of this 
family, why did he interpret or misinterpret mal Uter as * son of 
XJther’? The best answer given to this question is by J. Loth 
(Bevue celtique 49 [1933], 138; cf. Yendreyes, loc. dt., 48, p. 410), 
who argues that Geoffrey, knowing the name of Uther Pendragon 
as that of a great magician in Welsh legend, made the identification 
in order to give the British king, as was suitable, a supernatural 
father.® One might add the large number of ‘ toponymie ’ stories, 

* MB 139 of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, contains the same passage, 
but on its margin, not in the text. 

’The subject of misinterpretation should not be dismissed without a 
reference to Professor Tatloek’s fascinating discussion of St. Amphibalus 
in Geoffrey (see Essays in Orifioism, Universily of California Press: 
Berkeley, 1934). In the ed^tio prmoeps (1525), Gildas— who was Geoffrey’s 
source — treads: sub sanoto abbate AmpMalo} but the correct reading, 
according to earlier MSS, is: sub sameti abbatis ampMbaio ‘under the 
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current in Ireland and Wales, in -which the object of the tale is to 
explain how a name became attached to a place, as the cairn hearing 
the footprint of Cabal in Arthur’s hunt of the porous Trognt 
(W. Twrch Trwyth), or a place to a person, as the association in 
the Mahinogion of ^nwn with Pwyll (Geoffrey’s Pellitus).* In 
short, there are many factors to he considered in explaining an 
Arthurian name, and the positive, ‘phonological’ factor — funda- 
mental as it should be in all cases — is only one of the inany reasons 
for the particular form an Arthurian name may take. 


With these observations in mind, let us now revert to the names 
of Arthur’s battles given by Nennius. Lot’s text reads (p. 194) : 

Secundum et tertium et quartum et quintum [bellum] super aliud flumen 
quod dicitur Dubglas et in regione Linnuia (var. Imuie, inniis). * 

W. J. Watson, Celtic Place-Names in Scotland (p. 457) identifies 
Dulghlais, W. JDulas (in L. Land. Duhleis, Dugleis), meaning 
‘ black stream,’ with Eng. Douglas — a frequent river-name in Eng- 
land.’’ As for Scotland, "Douglas Water,” says Watson, “enters 
Loch Lomond north of Luss, and another, from Loch Sloy, has its 
confluence at Inihir Dhubhghlais, Inveruglas, near Arrochar. . . . 
Another enters Loch Eyne on the west ; there are besides Douglas 
Water in Lanarkshire and Douglas Muir in Milngavie.” As Craw- 
ford, one of the latest writers on Arthur and his battles {Antiquity 
IX [1936], 377-91) correctly states, “without some clue, identifica- 
tion is therefore hopeless.” But then there is Nennius’ m regione 
Linnuis, and following a suggestion by Professor Kenneth Jackson 
— ^now of Harvard University, — Crawford thinks Linnuis might 
stand for Lindenses, “just as Clud-wys stands for Clotenscs, the 
people of Strathclyde, and Khededvrys (Eecentenses), the men of 
Eheged.” Since the names of a country or city and those of a people 

chasuble of ttie holy abbot.’ Gildas, as Tatlook makes dear, -was rather 
addicted to the use of unus-ual words, and ampMbal/aa is not a familiar 
wOTd. " It is never found in either classical Latin or Greek. Apparently 
a popular e-iymologized form for i/i^lfiaXKos (‘something woolly to be 
thrown about one’), it came to be understood as ‘ something to be thrown 
about one,’ even as a rare synonym for chasuble.” l4i any case, it furnished 
Geoffrey with the name of his saint. 

»On all this, see Perlesvms, li, 142-43 and I92-Q3. 

'' See Bkwall, W»fliah Mver-2f ernes, 120-33. 
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are interchangeable (cl Pans Linnnis can be connected with 
Lindensia, the region north of Lincoln; ® on which see further 
Collingwood and Myres, Roman Britain and the English Settle- 
ments, pp, 411 ff, Phonologieally, the argument is sound. The 
great difiaculty, howeyer^ is that Lindensia has no trace of a river 
Douglas, and Fennius places the battle super flumen Euiglas. 

Turning back to Lot (p. 68), we jSnd this statement: 

La v4ritab!fe identiacation n'est pas difficile k faire* il s'agit de TUpper 
ou du Lower Douglas, qui se jettent dans le Loch Lopiond, tout pr4s de 
Dipibarton, chef -lieu des Bretons de Strathclyde, et la regio Ltnnuis est le 
Lennox, Jcf. Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales, p. 53, and Celtic Scotland, 
X, 153). 

In view of this categorical explanation, it must be said that the 
name Lennox appears in Ptolemy as Lemannonois Kolpos (^Leman- 
nonian Gulf ^), and, according to Watson (p. 119), a Lennox man 
is Leamnach; indeed, ^^the Lennox men are still Leamnaich in 
G^elic.^^ The root here is a Celtic word Hem- ^elm tree^ (Lat. 
ulmus), which, according to Jackson, '^appears in Irish and Scotch 
Gaelic with the short grade e, and in British with the long grade 5 
(from ei) . One can distinguish various derivatives ; among them 
one with an -an- suffix. * * Prom this ^Leman- base there was a 
Goedelic adjective, which as a common adjective would mean 
^ elmish/ ^ of the elm,^ etc., but as a name would be ‘ man of elm- 
land ' or ^ man of Lemanis/ Prom this comes the Irish and Scotch 
Leamnach, the plural of which in Scotch Gaelic is LeamnaicK, 
meaning * Lennox men ^ and therefore ^ Lennox/ Ptolemy^s form 
is a derivative with an -n- suffibs (cf. Greek in Pauly- 

Wissowa, s. V, Sparta), -onios being a very widespread adjectival 
ending. The noun for Leman-onios would be *** Leman-onia, that 
is ^elm-land/ 

While it appears clear then that the ending -uis of Linnuis or 
Linuis cannot represent the -ach or -ox of Lennox, and the deriva- 
tion given by Crawford (from lAndenses) is preferable on linguistic 
grounds; Lot^s and Skene^s derivation should— -in my opinion — ^not 
be ruled out. It accounts for both the river and the region, and 
the ending -uis may reflect Ptolem/s -onios through a substitution 
of (or a corruption with) Lat. -ensis.^ But, in neither case, is the 

* Or indeed with Lindum Oolonia or Lincoln itself. 

® On tbe distribution of -ensis, PL. -5sie, see Heyer-Lilbke, Grammaire des 

Imgues romanes, xx, § 473; Grandgent, Vulgar Latin, p, 24; Nyrop, Gram- 
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battle in question placed in the South; Lindensia is adjacent to 
' the territory (on the Humber) south of York, and Lennox is in 
Scotland. '' 

On cat coii Oelidon the seventh battle placed in the ‘ forest of 
Caledonia,’ see J. Loth, "Les formes celtiques du nom des Cal6- 
doniens,” Revue Qeltique, 47 (1930), 1 ff. 

Octavum fuit ieUum in castello Quinnion (var. guinnon, guinon, 
and gunnion). Here again Lot (p. 69) is very positive: "cette 
loealiti r4pond certainement au Vinnovium antique.” Crawford, 
much more cautious, says: it “has been attributed to the Eoman 
fort of Vinovia, Binchester, near Bishop Auckland, co. Dwrham; 
but it IS said Vinovia would become Gwynwy [see below]. The 
readings in the manuscripts of Nennius are very variable, and one 
feels that the identification should not yet be entirely rejected.” 
Crawford’s skeptical attitude was doubtless inspired by the opinion 
of Professor Jackson, who on enquiry writes me as follows : 

A Bomano-Britisli Vimvia or Vinovium would give in Old Welsh Ouwui, 
which might be spelt Quinoi or O-uinoy also; in later Welsh this would be 
Qwmwy or Bvjynwy according to the length of the first vowel — the former 
is more probable. For the termination, compare Eomano-British Oonovium, 
the Welsh Oomey (Old Welsh would be Ootmi). 

Quimion, on the other hand, can come only from Vindion- or Tinmon- 
with some suffix; perhaps ytndionum or Vinnionum, a genitive plural of an 
unknown tribe-name *'Findio»es or *yimwo«o« — a name quite hypothetical. 

To this I might add that the Ordinance Survey map of Eoman 
Britain records a number of names in vind- signifying ‘white’ 
(Watson, 32) : Vindolanda and Vindobah on Hadrian’s WaU, and 
Yindogara direetiy south of it. The problem is, therefore, the 
ending -ion as against -ui or -oi. Perhaps Vindolanda ‘white 
enclosure ’ occurred in a Latin form as Castellum Yvndiomm ‘ fort 
of the Vindiones,’ if such a tribe existed. The problem can be 
solved only by taking into account the castellum or * fort ’ to which 
the text refers, and there Vinovium still has in my estimatiim the 
advantage of the other names mentioned. If the question of the 
double -n- is raised, it can be met by the variant form (guinon) 
for Guinnion or by other examples of -nn- for -n-. Possibly there 
was a form Vinln]onium, which by metathesis became Ym- 
{n^iomm (cf. above, Loenm and Leonm)', but that again is 
mere conjecture. ^ 

moire Metoriqtte, m, §§279-80. As Brugger observes {MP 88, 288), the 
ending -««] is very common in geographical names.” 
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On the tenth battle, in litore flumimis quod vacatur Tribuit (var. 
Trahtrevroit and Traethevroit), see now Crawford, pp. 287-88. 
®He thinks the MSS indicate that the proper name consisted of two 
elements, iri and frut, the latter of which “occurs in Camfrut, 
Guenfrut, Erut mur, and in the modem names of many English 
streams.” The place is mentioned, he thinks, as Trywrmd, in the 
Black Book of Carmarthen (see Skene, Four Anc. BTes., i, 263, 263, 
368 j II, ,3, 61-53, 331, and 351). He concludes: “the site was 
certainly in the north, in the Gododin region.” — ^All this would be 
» convincing, especially as the variants for Tribuit look like an effort 
at the Traeth(ev) Trywruid of the Black Book. But, as Professor 
Jackson observes, the 6 of Tribuit represented a v-sound in Old 
Welsh — ^the word was pronounced trivruid with -ui- like ‘ Lewis,’ 
whereas *Trifrud would have been trifrud with -ud like ‘good’; 
and in no ease would the name for ‘ stream ’ be spelt with a b in 
Old Welsh. Thus, again, we are confronted with a doubtful 
_ “ phonological ” explanation, although the identification with 
Trywruid seems clear. 

A name which lies outside of the Nennian list but which merits 
consideration is Camlann. The reader will remember that it occurs 
in the AnnaUs Gambriae (Harleian MS 3859) under the year 637. 
On the first element of the name, see Perlesvaus il, 196 ff., where 
it is treated in connection vidth Camelot or Camaalot, Eomano- 
British Gamalodwmm or Camulodunum (Colchester, in Essex). 
It is quite common in Old Celtic words and is derived from cambo 
‘ curved ’ or ‘ crooked.’ As for the second element, Crawford takes 
it from Icmda (e. g., Vindolanda ‘white enclosure,’ referred to 
above), later lanna^ an ‘enclosure,’ represented by the modem 
Welsh Llan~ (frequent in Arthurian names). Crawford says (289) : 
“ it is possible to equate Camlann with Camboglanna. The place 
is a fort on the waU of Hadrian, and was the starting place of a 
Homan road running north beyond the wall to Bewcastle and 
doubtless terminating there.” 

I agree that “the name has nothing to do with the Camels of 
Somerset or Camelford in Cornwall -de^ite Professor Brodeur’s 
arguments to the contrary {University of Calif orma Publications 
in English 3, No. 7, pp. 382-83), and I add Jackson’s comment that 
“in earlier Old Wdsh one would ^pspect the spelling Camglann^ 

is ootroborated Iioth, jBC 89 (1922), 836. , 
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pronounced with spirant gr as in German lage', but in later Old 
Welsh this spirant was already lost, so that Camlann represents 
exactly the pronunciation in the tenth century, when the Annaled 
Cambriae were probably put together.” 

If Crawford’s identification is correct, we have in it another 
testimony to the hypothesis that the Arthurian legend began in the 
North in proximity to the Eoman fortifications erected by Hadrian. 
'‘The historicity of [Arthur],” says Collingwood (op. cit., 391), 

" can hardly be called in question. The fact that his name in later 
ages was a magnet drawing to itself all manner of folk-lore and»> 
fable, and that an Arthurian cycle grew up composed partly of 
events transferred from other contexts, no more proves him a fic- 
titious character than similar fables prove it of Alexander or 
Aristotle, Vergil or Eoland. It tends rather to prove the opposite.” 
The question is: Where was his activity located? The evid^ce 
seems to me to show that it was in the North. 

Wm. a. Nma 

Univeraitt/ of Oalifomia at Loa Angelea 


‘ME. HOWAED AMUSES EASY’ 

It is a well-known characteristic of verbal usage in English that 
transitive verbs may be used intransitively in a so-called passive 
reference: ‘Don’t stretch the curtains’ — ^‘the curtains have 
stretched^", cf. also ‘the soap dissolved,’ ‘ the paint peeled/ ‘the fog 
Ufted/ etc. Such examples represent an established procedure in 
the language and could be multiplied by the score : in general this 
possibility of extension is at hand whenever the transitive verb itself 
describes activity that is productive of a process (movement) that 
takes place (or may be thought of as taking place) without the 
direct, absolute control of an agent. Thus, m the case of soap hein^ 
dissolmd by hot water, we may subordinate the part played by the 
agent and think of the soap merely as reacting to causative activity, 
as entering into a process : ‘ the soap was dissolving.’ But we could 
never say * ‘ the soap was rubbing [— > was being rubbed] on the 
j^othes,’ for, when activity of kind is involved, it is impossible 
,to disregard the all-eontroling rSle of the agent; the object-affected 
could become the subject only of a passive verb. On the other 
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hand, ^ my suede bag }ia$ rubbed off on my white gloves ^ is quite 
possible: even though a human agent must have been ultimately 
responsible for the achievement of this process, he has not directly 
controlled it : he has not ^ rubbed ^ the bag on the gloves as he has 
the soap on the clothes/ 

According to the criterion just established it would be impossible 
to use the intransitive form of such a verb as to add (up)^ for 
example, inM)rder to describe the act by which figures are added up 
by a clerk ('^‘'in a few minutes the figures added up^). It is, 
however, quite possible to say ^ these figures add up to 100 ^ [— form 
a total ^f 100], for here we have to do with a purely static reference 
concerned with the nature of the subject. Though the speaker may 
have had to perform the activity of adding up the figures, in order 
to be able to make the statement ^ they add up to 100,^ this statement 
in itself describes, not the activity of this agent, but an attribute of 
the subject. ' Cf . also : 

the package weighs 3 lbs. the lines rhyme this dress buttons in back 

her bonnet ties under the chii 
the cake tastes good ^ the suit fits nicely the shoes fasten at the ankle 
the air smells spicy 
the carpet feels soft 

The verbs taste, smell, feel serve simply as copulatives;® with all 
the verbs alike the reference is static. 

^ Thus such intransitives as to mh off, to dissolve etc. represent only a 
"so*ealled” passive use; they are not the exact equivalent of passive forms, 

ISTevertheless it cannot be denied that the idea of ‘undergoing process 
caused by some agency or factor ’ is regularly at hand with these intransi- 
tives ; consequently this extension of transitive verbs must not be confused 
with the absolute use of transitives (e. g. ‘ she washed * washed herself*-^ 
or, washed her clothes] ; ‘ they hissed * [ss kissed each other] ) , for here we 
have to do with the idea of performing, rather than of undergoing. Yet 
Jespersen, in his detailed discussion of "Transitivity^* {MBQ-, m, 319-50) 
dismisses this distinction as "of no great significance** (p. 320). 

* One also hears in vulgar speech ‘ the cake eats good,* ‘ the beer drinJos 
good*; these expressions are old in the language, according to the NWDi 
one of our French wither’d peares, it lookes ill, it eates drily 

(Sh. AlVs Well, I, 1, 176) 

the wine . . . drunk too fiat 

(Heywood, Woman Killed with Kindness) 

•Quite similar are the intransitives listen, hear, as cited by Jespersen 
(p. 348-49) : 

That doesn’t hsten so bad. Sounds racy (Lewis MS 209} 
his letters read stark and bald as time-tables (Wister Grant 21) 
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But io add up may also be used intransitively, even in reference 
to activity by an agent (an activity which must of necessity be all- 
controlling) — on condition that this activity is not represented"^ as 
talcing place^ as : ^ The figures made her cry. They would not add 
up^ (Di D 664),^ Compare also the following examples in which 
the reference is hypothetical : not passive activity but the possibtlUy 
of such activity is described: 

the book would not translate well (Wells M 48 ) 

I am at a sentence that will not write (Barrie MO 133) 

my plays Won^t act , my poesy won't sell (Trelawney R 19) ^ 

Let us . , . shew our fowlest wares, And thinke perchance they'd %ell ® 

(Sh. Tro. I. 3. 360) 

If I had anything that could sell or pawn for a little money 

(Defoe Rox. 13) 

We might put up two or three [big houses] and see how they let 

(Kaye Smith T 169) 

this filthy stuff will never brush off my bags (Kipl L 137) 
the dirt rubs off [i. e. easily] (Merriman S 14) 

if it {the coat] had been tighter, 't would neither have hooked nor buttoned 

(Sheridan 822) 

three or four swords . , , but they won't draw (Farquhar B 369) 
when the matches refused to strihe (McKenna SS 164) 
a large Upham (cigar] that would smoke for a good hour 

(Mackenzie PR 47) 

Alabaster outs very smooth and easy (Kaye Smith GA) 

The various verbs above, used intransitively in a potential reference, 
have one general signification : the transitive verb describes a way 

^This example and those which follow may all be found in Jespersen 
(p* 347-49), listed (alphabetically!), together with others not quite homo- 
geneous, in the eighth and final division (Activo-Passive Use of some 
Verbs) of his chapter on "Transitivity.” 

’‘This verb is not limited to a hypothetical reference? to sell has long 
been accepted as an intransitive with the meaning ‘to find purchasers,' 
* to fetch a price,' and may easily be used to describe selling that actually 
takes places ‘his hooks are sellmg, were selling ^ well ‘ this house sold for 
$10,000' (in such statements the agent, the merchant, is an anonymous, 
shadowy figure). 

None of the other verbs above shares the elasticity of to sell, and yet 
Jespersen, in his discussion of the problem offered by the extension of 
" douhlesidedness ” to verbs " where it is not so natural to the meaning of 
the verb itself” (p. 360), speaks almost exclusively in terms of the one 
verb to selh In this way he succeeds in explaining nothing about the type 
‘ my plays won't act,' 
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of realizing the potentialities of the object: serving to create or 
develop it; to dispose of it profitably, properly; to put it to the 
lervice of the agent. 

In order to explain the development of what he calls ^'aetivo- 
passive use^^ (i. e. as distinguished from the transitive-intransitive 
use of such verbs as dmohe)^ Jespersen appeals to the ^^double- 
sidednes's ” of the form in -ing : 

This, lifie other verbal substantives (nexus substantives) is indifferent 
to the distinction between active and passive and may therefore be some- 
times understood actively and sometimes passively (as in . . . BrontS W 
234 che deserved punishing for punishing me). As will be said elsewhere, 
this resulted in the use of the expanded tense in a passive sense : the house 

"building [is a-building], what is doing? etc. Now this use of sentences 
like the book is selling well may have assisted in making people say the 
book sells well. 

But this passage will not well bear analysis. It must have been 
noted that Jespersen suddenly changes examples on us: he begins 
with the gerundival combinations is [a-j&wldingfj is {orldoing 
which illustrate supposedly the original stage, and, to prove his 
point, he should have continued wi^ the statement : “ these have 
now become builds, does.” He did not do so for the obvious reason 
that no such development has taken place: we are still saying 'ttie 
ship is building’; ‘what’s doing f’ — ^and *‘the ship buUds/ 

* ‘what doesV are impossible. Having dropped these two verbs 
in mid-air, Jespersen turns to the verb sell, noting that both forms, 
is selUng and sells, are possible; he implies ihereby that is selling 
represented originally a gerundival combination on the same level 
with is [orJbuUdmg : i. e., just as the latter meant ‘ is* on the build,* 
so is selling would have meant ‘ is on sale.’ But, according to the 
NED, there is no evidence of any such use of selling; instead, 
the infinitive was used: cf. Abram to sell moght find na sede 
{Curs. Mwndi, 1300) ; Wher such cloth was to seUe, No ho it made, 
coude noman telle (1370); one said originally, not ‘this book is 
OrselUng but ‘this book is to sell.’ Thusi, in the development which 
Jespersen postulates, the last stage has never come about for 
buUd and do ; the first stage is unattested for sell. 

In my opinion, the possibility of intransitive use in the case of 
verbs of the type add, act, write, cut is easily enough explained by , 
the limitations attendant upon this use — ^by its restriction to a 
hypothetical reference. Even ihough the transitive verb itsdf 
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describes activity on the part of a human agent who completely 
controls reaction, still the activity is not presented as actually taking 
place, and the all-powerful Agent is apt to be only ‘ qui que ce soit.’ 
This restriction Jespersen does not recognize.^ Nor does he note 
the fact that the transitive verb must always have the one general 
signification of ‘ putting the object to good use ,’ '' of realizing its 
potentialities. When such verbs are used intransitively {alahaster 
cuts smooth) the objeet-become-subject is represented as possessing 
in itself the capacity of functioning easily, of ^lendmg itself’ 
docilely to the manipulation of an agent. " 

Indeed, in spite of the fact that he may be only hypothetieairthe 
idea of an Agent is absolutely necessary for the implication of the 
verb; it is impossible to disregard the rfile played by the agent, 
for it is he who makes it possible for the subject to realize its 
proper function. This undoubtedly aceoimts for the frequency 
today m advertising of the potential intransitive : the suggestion of 
a hypothetical agent constitutes an appeal to none other than the 
potential buyer himself, whose existence is taken for granted and 
who is implicitly invited to test the capacities of the various com- 
modities; and tile inevitable reference of the intransitive (so long 
as it is affirmative) to efficient or profitable functioning, makes it 
a most appropriate construction for those who would cry the virtues 

of their waxes. And so they claim that 
* 

concto Gomert easily into beds 
beddamps attaoJi and adjmi easily 
drawers out and trays lift out 
, easily 

faucets turn on an4 off easily lingerie tuh» quickly and irom easily 

the clock windo easily garments pack and unpack neatly ® 


^ He was unable to recognize this because of the fact that he had included 
in Ms list of examples a few verbs of process (loeor out, cook, digest), and 
such copula-like verbs as eat, drink, read', neither of these types is limited 
to a hypothetical reference. Moreover, he chose as his key-verb the flexible 
sell, heading his final section with the phrase Hhe book sella well'— -an 
example which has nothing in common with the majority of those which 
he quotes. 

^ — or, occasionally, the reverse meaning of (accidental) mistreatment. 
Jespersen gives no examples of this kind but it may be noted that the 
•intransitive use of the two verbs soil and rumple is fairly frequent. 

® Of- also the negative type * this dress doemH rumple, doemH soil easily '5 
instead of representing subject as responsive to (proper) manipulation^ 
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macliinery %nstalls, operates, repaws 

easily 

automobiles steer and park easily 
o 

cream whips quickly 

paint applies evenly bond paper erases neatly 

nail-polish removes easily linoleum wipes off easily 

Such statements conjure up a utopian world where all the 
material and mechanical factors of our civilization 'operate^ 
smoothly' easily, to the end that man shall be more comfortable — 
a world where the pass-word is ^^easy/^ ® Thus the ideal of comfort 
"^characteristic of our age has found its grammatical reflection; if 
all verbs of manipulation could become hypothetical intransitives 
the world would be perfect ! 

There is undeniably a poetry m the conception of materialistic 
idealism which enables such expressions to flourish. But the ex- 
pressions themselves are not touched with poetry; for the most part 
they would be scorned by the more creative and individualistic 
‘composers of advertising copy, who often achieve subtle and arrest- 
ing stylistic effects. Such types as the nail-polish removes easily 
represent the garden-variety of advertising style ; they are routine 
expressions of the trade, characteristic more of the mail-order 
catalogue than of Vogue or Esquire — characteristic, most of all, of 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

tbe endorsement may deny that it will prove susceptible to improper treat- 
ment* 

There are in all four common variations to be found in every-day speech: 
(Kecommendation) (Complaint or Warning) 

1 a. The faucets turn on and off I b. The faucets donH turn on and 

easily off easily 

2 a* This dress doesn^t rumple 2 b. This dress rumples easily 

Obviously, it is only 1 a. and 2 a. that are to be met with in advertisements. 

*>The idea of an object docilely lending itself to manipulation is quite 
distinct from that of its working independently of an agent (as, for example, 
the functioning of an oil heater that automatically * turns [itself] off and 
on’). When an advertisement states that a certain paint applies evenly, 
there is no guarantee whatsover that the buyer may leave paint and brush 
on the floor, go out to the movies, and return to find the paint applied. 
Such a verb takes for granted that the activity of the agent is necessary; 
it suggests ‘ cooperation ’ on the part of the paint, but not ' independence/ 
And yet — ^who knows but what the possibility of ambiguity is ever so 
slightly exploited in order to suggest a magical quality of performance: 
this paint applies so smoothly that the agent is hardly conscious of having 
to work himself I 
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So far we hare taken, it for granted that the intransitive nse of 
transitive verbs in a hypothetical reference is limited to cases 
involving the reaction of inanimate objects : none of the examples 
so far considered has contained a reference to human behavior.^® 
But, in popular language, this reference is not excluded : during the 
last year I have become conscious of hearing over the radio (I 
have not yet seen it in print) the t3^e, with variations, ‘ I don’t 
scare easy.’ In most cases the pattern has been rather ^elaborate : 
the verb, regularly descriptive of aggressive activity, is negative, 
and there is usually a double-beat arrangement : first the possibility 
of the subject’s proving susceptible to such activity is postulated; 
then this is denied, emphatically and sarcastically. Of. : 

“ they wanted to surprise me, hut I don’t surprise so easy ” 

(after a reference to the prediction -“But B won’t hnooh out so easy" 
that prizefighter A would knock out 
B) 

(after a reference to certain dicta- But Americans don’t push around 

torial persons who sedc to push us easy” 

around) 

(after a reference to the removal of “ But the U. S. Marines don’t maa- 
the IT. S. Marines from China, to soore any too easily " 
avoid the danger of a possible mass- 
acre by the Japanese) 

Now the regularity of the ^ denial^ in these examples with 
animate subject would indicate that, in the case of he mnH hnooh 
out $0 easy, we do not have to do with the negative form of he hnochs 
out easy; rather, the intransitive use of hnooh out is possible only if 
this is negative. And if we assume that this new type is based upon 
expressions with inanimate subject then it would seem obvious that 

Jespersen does include two passages in which a person is the subject 
of an intransitive: ‘four babies, none of whom photographed welP (Wells 
T 71) j *one trmsplants badly at sixty-four’ {Ward E 484), But in the 
first example there is no reference to personality j one could just as well 
speak of an object (or group of objects) as photographing well. In the 
second, personality is indeed involved, but we have to do with a simile in 
which a person is compared to a plant* neither to photograph nor to trans- 
plant is descriptive of behavior peculiarly human. 

=^=^Thi8 example represents the speech of a ring trainer, while the last 
two were spoken by political commentators. But it is undoubtedly he wonH 
knoch out so easy that should be accepted as revealing the social strata in 
which this type first arose— to be taken up later by the more literate. 
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it must be based upon a negative type. Two such types are common, 

1 b. and 2 a. j the first {the faucets don't turn on a>nd off easily) is 
outi»of the question, for it represents a complaint about lack of 
response, whereas he won’t TcnocTe out easy is high praise. With 
3 a. praise is implied: in this dress doesn’t rumple, just as in Ae 
won’t hnoch out so easy, the statement that the subject is capable 
of resisting destructive activity is offered as a recommendation. 

And yet I do not believe that any such lype as this dress doesn’t 
rumple coul3 have led to he won’t hnoch out so easy. The first is 
much too tame : it amounts merely to a guarantee that the subject 
meets nprmal requirements, that it may be depended upon to with- 
stand the wear-and-tear of every-day life. But much more than 
that is involved m he won’t hnoch out so easy: this is no simple, 
straightforward recommendation to the effect that the subject will 
be found to be a satisfactory fighter, capable of coming through a 
bout still on his feet; this is indeed no matter-of-fact statement at 
all, but a bit of repartee highly charged with sarcasm, and con- 
cerned with rejectmg an implication (“so they think he’s gonna 
knock him out, huh? Well, they’ve got a surprise coming: I’m 
telling you he won’t knock out so easy ”) . This dramatic negative 
type could hardly come straight from such a banal negative as this 
dress doesn’t rvmple.^^ 

Perhaps he won’t hnoch out so easy is not, after aE, based upon 
a negative type; perhaps it goes back to the affirmative type met 
with so often in popular advertisements : it erases easily, it turns on 
and off easily. That is to say, it involves first the recognition, then 
the rejection, of the conception of docile easy response to mani- 
pulation. It is as if the speaker were saying: “there are gadgets 
that turn on and off easy; you can buy ’em in any store. But my 
man ain’t one of ’em : he don’t ' manipulate ’ so easy.” The obvious 
l ink between the two types is the key-word easy; he won’t hnoch 
out so easy, which denies a postulated easiness, owes its humor 

“Moreover, while the verhs rumple and Imook out are alike in their 
reference to the infliction of damage, still rumple refers regularly to activity 
that is only accidentally destructive, whereas knooh out describes deliberate 
attack. 

What can perhaps be traced to the type the dress won’t rumple is the 
expression ‘he won’t hill,’ whidi,' according to Holder informants, was 
current a generation ago in reference to someone who managed to escape 
unharmed from accidents. 
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to the implicatioa of a parallel between human and mechanical 
reaction; it owes its forcefulness to the rejection of the parallel. 

The time is ripe for such a development. The idea of easy 
response which is exemplified in the smooth functioning of the 
contrivances with which we are surrounded and which has found 
its syntactical reflection in the advertising formula it turns on and 
off easily — ^this has been deeply impressed upon the popular mind 
and has long been accepted as an ideal way for gad§;ets to work. 
But as this ideal becomes more and more perfectly realized in the 
world of gadgetry, so it becomes necessary to question it and to limit 
the sphere of its applicabihty: the line must be drawn between 
things and men. In he wonH hnocle out so easy this line is drawn — 
and by a kind of syntactical feint: the mtransitive construction 
characteristic of popular advertismg is borrowed for application to 
human behavior; but the applicability is denied by the use of the 
negative. For there seems to be no affirmative type he TcnocTes out 
easy : the negative denies a type that is non-existent — or that exists 
only at the moment of denial. 

But this is not to say that tiie affirmative use of the hypothetical 
intransitive is excluded from any reference to human reaction ; in 
the ease of emotional reaction this construction is very probably at 
hand: ‘he ain’t no good, he scares too easy’; ‘better be careM; 
she shocks awful easy.’ Such types would repeat the motif of 
complaint or warning present with this dress rumples easy — with 
overtones of derision: the subject is censored for giving way too 
easily to fear and shock. 

Subtly distinct from such an affirmative as he semes easy (which 
I have not heard but which soimds reasonable to me) is the ex- 
pression he amuses easy which Mr. Clifton Eadiman coined during 
a broadcast of Information Please, on the occasion of the New York- 
London hook-up (Nov. 14, 1941). In New York were the 
“regulars,” Messrs Kieran, Adams and Eadiman; in London, 
invisible to the master of ceremonies (and consequently, even less 
tangible to the radio audience than were the [unseen] trio in New 
York), were John Gunther and Leslie Howard, who manifested 
their desire to volunteer answers by the expedients of pushing a 
buzzer and tinkling a bell, respectively : there was a curious effect of 
two disembodied voices. This was especially true in the ease of Mr. 
Howard, who seemed to find the whole program (including his own 
failures to identify Shakespeare passages) vastly comical: time and 
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again, after some comment in New York, an instant giggle from 
London would be beard; due to the rather peculiar circumstances, 
"•^the impression was that of easy automatic response to a signal: 
the reaction of an automaton. And finally, after the fifth or sixth 
giggle from London, Mr. Eadiman was led to remark, ^^Well, I 
must say that Mr. Howard amuses easier than anyone I know.^^ 

Such an expression distinguishes itself both from he won't Tcnock 
out so eo^y and he scares {don't scare“\ easyx unlike the negatiTe 
types it denies nothing ; unlike he scares easy it is offered not as an 
^indictment but as an (ironic) recommendation (^how smoothly, 
effortlessly, instantaneously, the gentleman responds! He never 
fails. ^). According to Mr. Fadiman himself, who at my request 
was kind enough to analyze his own coinage, Mr, Howard amuses 
easy was intended as a parody of the current syntactical trend 
represented by he won't Jcnoch out easy. The result, it seems to me, 
is a particularly subtle adaptation of the advertisement slogans; 
the heavy sarcasm which pervades he won't Tcnoch out easy gives 
way to a gentle irony that pretends to echo the complimentary 
implications of it turns on and off easily — ^that pretends to accept 
this as offering an ideal pattern for human reaction, 

sic « ^ ;ie 

The new development represented by the use of the hypothetical 
intransitive with animate subject is simply one more Hlustration 
of the way in which the mteraction between things and persons is 
recognized by syntax: the substitution persona pro re (as well as 
the reverse procedure res pro persona) is a general characteristic 
of human speech. As regards our particular American development 
(I know nothing of any parallel in "English” Englidi), this is 
one that could arise only out of a civilization stamped with the 
ideal of mechanical perfection and material comfort; and it was 
m the trade ‘ literature ’ devoted to expounding this ideal that the 
pattern could flourish, that was to inspire our innovation — an 
innovation which constitutes a moral criticism of the ideal, 

Anna GHANViLni Haiohee 

The Johns Hoplcms University 
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CHAUOEEIAN MINUTIAE 

'T 

The Mlowing brief notes, here assembled after the fashion of a 
dimnnitive Gordian knot, might with appropriateness be entitled 
“ Chaucerian Puzzles ” since each has to do with either a disputed 
passage or some intricate detail reflecting a disputed larger issue 
about which it seems impossible to draw now any final authoritative 
conclusions. Nonetheless I believe ihat in at least a few'instances 
fresh data are offered which lead to the solution of, or which suggest 
a new approach to, several significant problems in Chaucer. 

1. Perhyn 

The discovery^ of an Indenture of Apprenticeship, dated 1396 
(between John Hyndlee of Northampton, Brazier, and Thomas 
Edward, son of Gilbert Edward of Wyndesore), suggests im- 
mediately a comparison with the incomplete Cooh’s Tale, which 
enumerates little more than the defections of the apprentice Perk3m 
Eevelour. This Indenture — one of the oldest and most detailed 
extant — contains among others three important stipulations. First, 
the apprentice shall not absent himself illegally from his aforesaid 
service : “A servicio suo praedicto seipsum illieite non absentabit.” 
Secondly, the goods and chattels of the said master John he shall 
lend to no one without permission : “ Bona et catalla dieti Johannis 
magistri sui absque ejus licencia nulli accommodabit.” * Finally, 
he shall not visit taverns, prostitutes, dice, and oiher similar games 
to the loss of time of his master: “ Tabemam, scortum, talos, aleas, 
et joca similia non frequentabit, in dispendium magistri sui 
praedicti.^’ 

In turning now to the Coo¥s Tale, it is arresting to observe that 
Perkyn violated all of the three foregoing agreements. First, he 
absented himself from duties without permit : Out of the shoppe 
thider wolde he lepe ... he wolde nat cmne ayeyn ” (w. 4378-80). 
Secondly, tiiis “joly prenlys” freely expended his master’s sub- 
stance: “and thereto he was free / Of his dispense, in place of 

^C. S. G, “Indenture of Apprenticeship, Temp. Eio. II,” Anhaealoffioal 
Journal (Lwadon, 1872), xxix, 184-85. 

. * One early record states that the apprentice is not to steal his master’s 

gooda by sispeace in the year; see E. Lipson, An Introduotion to the 
Seonomio Sietorv of England (London, 1920), p. 281. 
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pryvetee / That fond his maister wel in his chaffare (yv. 4387-89) • 
Finally, He loved bet the taverne than the shoppe (v. 4376)^ for 
c^amly he was a prentys revelonr / That hannteth dys, riot, or 
paramour (yy. 4391-92). There is thus no lack of evidence that 
Perkyn broke the covenant with his master. 

Accordingly, after he had ^^his papir soghte^^ (v. 4404), the 
master in the Cqo¥$ Tale gave acqnxtance to Perkyn, who was ny 
out of his prentishood (the term is seven years in the Indenture), 
Now Professor Robinson glosses ^^his papir as perhaps his 
aeeonnt book.^^ ® But the allusion seems to be to the indenture, or 
deed M mutual covenant, between the two pa^rties, which two copies 
in early days (the first dates from c. 1304) were written on one piece 
of parchment or paper cut asunder in a serrated line so that when 
brought together the two edges fitted and showed they were parts 
of one original document.^ 

It remains to note that although Perkyn was almosit criminally 
negligent, the penalty for infractions of the rules was distinctly not 
always permanent expulsion. This of course may have been the 
reading in the aforesaid papir but in the Indenture of 1396 it 
is only stated : 

And if the said Thomas shall fail to carry out any of Ms agreement, or in 
any prescribed article, he shall make satisfactory amends to his master 
John according to the kind and enormity of his crime, or else the afore- 
mentioned term of his apprenticeship will be doubled, duplicating his set 
term of service.® 

Moreover the master-craftsman was himself bound to the covenant 
and was largely responsible, as is well known, for the moral upbring- 
ing of his charge. In any case, the agreement between the descrip- 
tions in the Coo¥$ Tale and this contemporary historical record 
attests to Chaucer^s superb realism.® If in the completed narrative 

® F. N. Robinson (ed.), The Complete WorTce of Ceoffrey Chomer (Boston, 
1933), p. 792. 

*OTZ). 

® Bt, si praedictus Thomas de aliqua convcncione sua vel articulo jnrae- 
seripto defecerit, tunc idem Thomas juxta modum et quantitatem delicti 
sui praefato Johanni magistro suo satisfaciet emendam aut terminum ap- 
prenticiatus sui praedieti dupplicabit, iterando servicium suum praefixum.” 

* For further evidence that Chaucer was fictionizing contemporary persons 
and events, see Earl B. Lyon, *'The Cook's Tale," in W. F Bryan and 0. 
Dempster (eds.), 8ouroee and Analogues (Chicago, 1941); pp. 148-54. 
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Perkyn vas returned to his apprenticeship, it is significant that the 
plot ■would appear to involve the " expulsion and return ” motif of 
the Tale of Qamelyn, which in a number of MSS follows the CooVs 
fragment. 

jS. a Crowned A 

On the gold brooch of the Prioresse {Qen. Frol., vv, 161-62) 
"there was first -write a crowned A, / And after Amor vindt 
omnia.” As noted by Professor Lowes,^ a crowned let'fer as a con- 
temporary royal emblem was hardly unconventional; e. g., Edward 

III wore a crowned E and his PhiUippa a similarly cro'Vflied P. 
Among the badges and devices on the Parliament Sobes of Eichard 
II and his Anne in the effigies in Westminster Abbey appear both 

the crowned E and A.® But these instances are inapplicable to the 
Prioresse : she was not of royal lineage and besides “ she was cleped 
madame Eglentyne.” 

In the first line of Lydgate’s Complaint for My Lady of Olou- 
cester in Shirley MS Trinity College Cambndge E. 3. 20, Miss 
Hammond “ interpreted the lettering as a sort of compound capital 
of a fused M, A, and E topped by a crown, and in 1904 she regarded 
this as possibly an anagrammatic Maria. Further study of Shirley 
MS Ashmole 69 (Bodleian), and consideration that in the Trinity 

MS the letter stands where an A is expected, led her in 190'!' to 

« 

declare in favor of a crowned A, or a fusion of the lettering in 
Amor.'^® But it is not at aE certain that John Shirley meant either 
Maria or Amor, for the questioned letter in Ash m ole appears on 

% 

verso of the flyleaf as follows: "a + joxe + a + SHiELEr + ■+.” 

Significantly enough, this same phraseology appears in the 
Mostyn MS (Bodleian) of ■the Herald of Chandos’ poetical narrative 
on the Black Prince, and the first owner of this MS was no other 
than the scribe Shirley. On recto of the first flyleaf occurs the 

identical large lettering noticed above : “ ma - 4 - jots + a + SHES- 
let 4- This decorative capitalizing seems nothing more than 

•’PMLA (1908), xxm, 286 ff. 

® Mary G. Houston, Medieval Costume in WnglcmS md Frmoe (LondOBi 
1939), pp. 134-35, 

* Anglia (1904), xrm, 393. 

AngUa ( 1907 ) , XXX, 320. 
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John Shiiiey^s abbreviated inscription of MS ownership Ma 
joye; a Shirley i. e.^, My joy; it belongs to Shirley/^ 


S. ElpJieta 

The personages in the S quire's Tale Chancer describes as the 
Tartar King Cambynskan, his wife Elpheta, their two sons Algarsyf 
and Cambalo, and the daughter Canacee. The name Cambynskan 
has been tentatively identified with that of Genghis Khan (1162- 
12^27), founder of the Mongol Empire. All the other names are 
unexplained. The celebrated Kublai Khan had a grandson called 
Kambala^ which closely approximates Cambalo. Canacee occurs 
in the tale told by Ovid and Gower and condemned in the Man of 
Law^s Prologue (n, 77 ff.). Professor Eobinson suggests that 
Elpheta and Algarsyf look like Oriental forms, and he comments 
that they are unlikely to have been invented by Chaucer.^® 

As for Elpheta, Professor H. B. Hinckley observed in 1908 
that Elf eta (the peculiar spelling^® of the Hengwrt MS) is the 
name given a star in certain star-lists in Skeat^s edition of Chaucer^s 
Astrolabe}^ In 1928 Professor J. M. Manly announced that My 
own view is that Chaucer found the name in some list of the 
principal stars and in 1940 Manly made a final statement: 

Chaucer possibly took the name ^ Elpheta ^ from some list of the 
principal stars; it occurs in several such lists, e. g. in ^ Liber Astro- 
nomicus qui dicitur Albion,^ ascribed to Eichard de Wallingford, 
abbot of St. Albans c. 1326 (MS Harley 80, 1 51a) 

The possibility of literary, not astronomical, origin must be 
favorably considered inasmuch as Chaucer expressly states that he 
will proceed ^"^as the storie telleth us^^ (v. 655). This statement 

is thus iuterpireted by Sir Israel Gollancz in his unpaginated pam- 
phlet on the Black Prince; Dene/^ London, 1921. 

‘*ln Chaucer^s age lovers sometimes wore a crowned initial or abbre- 
viation of the name of a beloved; but the Prioressse probably had no amie^ 
K. Eobinson (ed.), The Complete Worhs of Q-eoffrep Chmeer 
(Boston, 1933), p. 822. 

The Aoademp, X, 866. 

For variant spellings, see J. M. Manly and E. Eickert, The Teatt of the 
Omterhurp Tales (Chicago, 1940), iv, 5. 

Chaucer Society PuhUoationa (London, 1872), pp. xxsdiff. 

The Canterhurp Tales, p 598. 

Manly and Eickert, op. ott., rv, 480. 
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has support from the suggestive analogues now known to exist Tor 
all episodes in the fragmentary narrative^® There thus seems 
good reasoning behind Professor Eobinson^s recent summaticti ; 

Probably all four names (Blpheta, Algarsyf;^ Cambalo; and 
Oanacee) come from an undiscovered source, or sources, of the 
Squire's Tale.^' But for at least Elpheta no occurrence in medieval 
literature except in Chaucer has been thus far discovered* 

I may observe in this connection a second literary reference to 
Elphita, although the name is employed by a poet writing some 
fifty years after Chaucer^s death. In a stanza of an untitled 
fifteenth-century chanson the Catalan Andreu Pebrer allrrSes to 
an Elphita as follows — 

AUrOf n i say en qui natur a mesa 

(There is not there any other in whom nature has put) 

(3-mtils faygos e morosa peruenga: 

(Gentle manners and lofty inclination:) 

Don Yolant que h gaya oaptenenga^ 

(Don Yolant, who with gay countenance) 

Ah dolg squart mostra sa gram nohlesa, 

(And pleasing gaze, shows her great nobleness.) 

2Va Beatfw d AngUsola a avmga 
(Lady Beatriz d’Anglesola advances) 

Lossanament lost strmys amlhir; 

(Graciously to receive the strangers 5 ) 

M Johma Bimeda qui felhir 

(And Johana Pineda, who is not inferior to any one) 

Wo sahf m nquor MlpHia la de Franga* 

(Wot even to Elphita, the one from France.) 

Bepeated efforts have not enabled me to identify the Elphita here 
eulogized or to disclose a likely source for Eebrer^s information* 
However, Professor Orgel del Kio, whose translation is quoted 
above, suggests the following answer to my appeal made through 
Professor E* S. Loomis: ^^As to the identity of the persons men- 
tioned, I think that they are ladies of the court of Aragon and 
Faplea in the XVth century. That of Johana Pmeda is found in 
other ^ courtier^ poems of the same epoch/^ 

S- V. Jones, "The Squire’s Tale,'’ in W F. Bryan and G Dempster 
(eds.). Sources and Analogues of Chaucer^ $ Canterbury Tales (Chicago, 
1941), pp. my article, “The Genre of Chaucer’s Sqwre*8 Talef^ 

dmP XLt (1942), 279-90. 

Loo, dU 

vn, as printed by Manuel de Montoliu, “Las poeslas llricas de 
Andreu Febrer,” Iteoue Kispan^ue^ i.vn (1923), 52-53, 
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If in tiie early fifteenth century Elphita was already used as a 
proper name, it is altogether possible that this nomenclature was 
'current in Spanish literary tradition at a period contemporary with 
Chaucer. To suggest a connection between Chaucer and Catalonia 
is by no means far-fetched smee the poet’s interest in Spanish 
affairs is well-known from the Monk’s inclusion of Peiro-Bege 
Ispmnie among the tragical “Modem Instances and, inasmuch 
as the friend Oton de Graimson complimented in the Oomplamt 
of Venus was for some years imprisoned in Catalonia, Chaucer 
^ould have ready access to knowledge of Spanish culture from an 
experienced informant.®* It may be recalled that the Catalan Map 
of 1376 mentions the Sea of Sarra®* (Sarray is Cambyuskan’s 
capitol) and that for the episode of the flying horse in the Squire’s 
Tale the common source of the related Cleomadis and Meliacm 
appears to be a Spanish version.** Finally, as for Eastern mfluence 
in medieval Europe, Moorish invasions of Spam would also seem 
best to explain the Oriental form of the name Elpheta. 

1719 W. Oraig Place, HALDEEN BlAnDT 

San Antomo, Texas 


CHAUCER’S “BROKEN HARM” 

A phrase which has puzzled editors of Chaucer is “broken 
harm,” in the Merchant’s Tale [iv (E) 1436].^ The old knight 
planning to marry will have none but a young wife, because 

tliise olde 'wydwes, Qod it woot, 

They konne so mucheZ craft on Wades boot,^ 

So xnuchel broken ham, whan that hem leste, 

That with hem sholde I nevere lyve in reate ; . . . 


*^Bee my article, ‘'The Two Petros in the ^Monkes tTale,'” PMLA, n 
(1935), 69 

J. M. Manly, " Marco Polo and the ' Squire’s Tale,’ ” PMJaA, xi ( 1897) , 
35L 

H. S- V. Jones, op. city pp, 365-66. 

^ All references are to F. N. Bobinson’s The Complete WorJcs of Ceoffrey 
Ohaucer, Student’s Cambridge ed (1933). Abbreviated titles are those used 
in Tatlock and Kennedy's Chaucer Oonoordanoe, • 

^ Graft on Wades hoot is a puzzling phrase also; see Skeat's and Kobin- 
son’a notes. It seems to mean the art of moving about swiftly— particularly 
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Eobinson^s note ® summarizes conveniently the present status of the 
question : 

Broken harm, of uncertain meaning; Skeat explains it as "petty annoy« 
ances.” Prof. Magoun {Anglia, Lin, 223 f.) cites the similar phrase 
"broken sorowe’^ in Skelton’s Magnificence (ed. Eamsay, ETTS, 1908, 
L 1587), of which the meaning is also doubtful. 

Editors have taken Irohen to be a past-participial adjective from 
the verb break but it seems to me to be, rather, the infTnitive of 
the verb ^ brook, ^ to make use of, avail oneself of; and I would 
render lines 1423-6 as follows: 

these old widows, God knows, 

They know so much [adj.J cunning of Wade’s boat, 

So much [advb.] to make use of harm (or annoyance), when 
they want to, 

That I should never have any peace living with them. 

This interpretation may be supported on grounds of form, grammar, 
and meaning. 

As to FOBK there is no diflSiculty. In its etymological note to 
Brook, i;., the Oxford Dictionary says: 

The phonetic history is unusual; the 01 hr4cm, ME hruhen, hrouhet would 
normally have given mod. hrowki while the mod. hroofc, and Sc. hruih 
normally answer to a ME hrdhen, found already, as a by-form, in Layamon 
[01205]. 

The form with o [appearing variously: hroh{e{n^ hroohiel is well 
attested by quotations in the OD, Bradley-Stratmann D, Matzner^ 
AE Sprachproben; and in addition I have found many in the files 
of the Middle English Dictionary.^ There can be no question that 

so as to get out of the way of trouble or blame. It seems almost the com- 
plementary art to that of making use of harm— with which we are here 
concerned- 

* Op. 819, col. 1. 

* By kind permission of the Editor, Prof. Thomas Knott, University of 
Michigan. The forms (combined here under the infinitive) are found as 
follows: Broh{e{n: cl325 Poem Times Edw. II, Percy 8oc. 28, p. 18, st. 34; 
C1340 Cursor Mun., EETS, 69, 1. 5881 (Vesp.) ; cl380 Sir Fermnb., EETS 
es 34, 1. 463; cl400 Beryn, EETS es 106, 1. 66; 1421 Lydgate ProL to Story 
of Thebes, Hammond, Anglia 36.366, 1. 96; al450? Wright’s Chaste Wife, 
EETS, 12, 1. 165; al450? King Ed. & Shepherd, French & Hale, ME Metr. 
"iRom. (1930), 1, 551; al4507 Chester PL, Adams, Chief Pre-Shaks, Dramas 

(1924), p. 134, L 167, Brooke i al470 Hardyng Chron., Ellis (1812), ch. 
clxxx, st. 3. 
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from tlie early 13th. century onward, hrolcen was one of the well 
known forms, though used less frequently than hrouhen. By 
OhS,ucer^s day it had become fully established, and it is perfectly 
possible that we have an example of it here. 

The MSS. do not reveal anything unexpected. For this instance 
(Mch. IV 1425), all those that have it agree on the spelling 
IroTcen,^ This verb is used in Chaucer^s works in four other 
instances,® spelt, in the MSS. which I have been able to see, IrouJce 
usually, browTce occasionally, and IrooTee once.^ This frequency 
am4i|gg the variant forms agrees with what the historical situation 
would xcad one to expect, and the last instance (conveniently for our 
argument) is found spelt in all three ways. As the MSS. are 
generally clear at these points, there seems no reason to question or 
to prefer any of these spellings. 

The GEAMMAB is quite regular. Muchel in 1. 1423 is an adj. ; in 
1. 1424 it is an advb. Korme takes two objects : crafty and iroTcm 
(the infin. functioning substantively) ; and harm is the object of 
brohen. This kind of construction is found often enough in Chaucer 
so that only a few examples need be given. 

They konne ... so muchel broken harm, 

(auxil.) (advb.) (infin.) (obj.) 

First, an exact parallel from the same tale : 

He may not sodeynly wel taken keepe [iv (B) 2398] 

In others the word order is different, but the construction is the 
same: 

I kan noon harm of no womman divyne. [NP. vii 3266] 

muchel oghte a man to drede swieh a juggement, [x (i) 160-5] 

Last, a parallel to the whole passage, with the auxiliary functioning 
in two different clauses, and with moche used in the first as an adj., 
in the second as an advb. : 

“Manly and Kickert, The Text of the Canterbury Tales (1940), vc, 40T. 

«HP VH 3300; Mch* IV (B) 2308; HF 273; LGW F 194. Only the first 
two of these are in Manley and Kickert, op, oif.; some of the variant 
readings of the other two may be found in A Parallel-Text Bdition of 
Chaucer's Minor Poems, ed. P. J. Purnivall, Chaucer Soc., 1st. ser., 21, 57, 
58, and in A Supplementary Parallel-Text Edition ... etc , Chaucer Soc., 
22, 59. 

^The first three instances generally have hrouTce, a few MSS. having 
Irouoke; the fourth has Irowhe generally, 2 MSS. have hrouke, BM Addit. 
9832 has hrooke. 
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Hyt shal doon us as moche good, 

And to oure herte as moche avaylle 

To counterpese ese and travaylle, . , . [HF. 1748-50] , 

TMs neiv interpretation is a stylistic improvenaent also. For if 
irohen is taken as an adj., the phrase whan that hem leste can only 
modify honne, which is far from it, and makes the phrase appear 
rather like a versifier^s tag. However, when Irohen is taken as an 
infin., the phrase whan that hem leste closely modifies it, giving 
compactness to the whole, and strengthening the hinting quality of 
brohen. ^ 

This last, of course, is a matter of meaning, and in this*fespect 
the new interpretation is surely the better. The whole weakness of 
Skeat’s (the only positive one offered) is that while formally it 
raises no questions, the meaning is hard to accept. Even ‘ broken ’ 
in the sense of ‘ intermittent ’ might have been better. But ‘ brook,’ 
* avail oneself of, make use of,’ so well strengthens the idea of oraft, 
and suits so well with whm thai hem leste, that the whole passage 
acquires the knowing, worldly-wise qual% that the context demands, 
and that we know as Chaucerian.® 

Finally, what about the similar phrase from Skelton pointed out 
by Magoun? He uses it to question Skeafs “petiy annoyances” 
and the gloss given by Bamsay to the passage from Magnificence, 
and to destroy the suggestion of Dyce, eaxHer editor of Skelton, that 
brohen there is an infinitive (of an unidentified verb) meaning to 
'tame,’ 'assuage.’ But he' does not claim to have cleared up the 
passage himself; he hesitantly suggests ‘heavy’ or ‘grievous.’ I 
am afraid there is no more lexical support for this suggestion than 
for that of Dyce, and while it may bring better sense into the 
Skdton passage (in which, by the way, the exact meaning of sorowe 

'Chaucer’s recognition of the value of the ‘nuisance’ one can make of 
oneself is a delightful part of this worldly-wisdmn. The Wife of Bath 
[ni (D) 384 fl.] was aware of it too. But one anticipation of broken harm 
is so striking as to he worth quoting: 

schrewes, whan hem list to usen Mr strengthe, they reioyssen 
hem to putten undir hem the sovereyne kynges, . . . [Bo. 1. m. 5 51-4] 
Januarie, the old knight, may well have had this kind of passage in mind, 
for he has just been quoting ‘Theofraste’ and other ‘clerkes’ who are 
qynical about marriage. Be may be ruminating how the sovereignty of a 
husband can be subdued by ‘tMse olde wydwes’ who know so well how to 
use ‘ harm, whan that hem leste.’ 
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is not too clear), it fits less well the sense of the Chaucerian. Can 
the Skelton passage really be taken as parallel to Chaucer’s ? There 
Is reason to doubt it. If, as Magoun suggests, Skelton was here 
consciously echoing Chaucer, one may wonder how well he had 
understood this phrase. He may have echoed its form, but not its 
clever implications of meaning. 

The interpretation here offered of Chaucer’s broken harm is not 
only perfectly possible on all grounds, but in illuminatmg the 
meaning it seems preferable to the hesitant and questionable inter- 
jjjgetations given up to now. 

*• Eemiekio G. Cassidt 

University of Wisconsin 


NOTES ON VEENBE’S LAW IN OLD NOESE STEONG 

VEEBS 

In discussing the operation of Vemer’s Law in the preterite 
plural of ON strong verbs Prokoseh says : " Class I offers no 
evidence, in class II there are 3 verbs which show the change 
(kidsa, friosa, flfia, in the older language or poetry k0rom, fr0rom, 
flugom). In class III fitma has change.”^ Prokoseh could have 
enhanced the value of these statistics if he had pomted out the 
probable influences which prevented the results of Verner’s Law 
from being leveled by analogy. These influences are fairly clear 
in the case of class II and therefore could have been mentioned 
without undue digression. The case of finna, class III, is more 
doubtful. 

As regards class n it is clear that the forms Te0rom, fr0mm stood 
under the influence of the reduplicatmg verbs such as r0rom (inf. 
rda with original r), s0rom (inf. s& with original s), as the back- 
formations h0ra, fr0ra (of. r0ra, s0ra) prove. Eurthermore, an 
Olcel. form humm (with analogical n) also occurs, which Prokoseh 
does not mention. The r here was preserved probably after the 
pattern of the phonetieaEy correct form k0rom. 

As regards the form fiugom from flfia 'to flee ’ the g was retained 
probably under the influence of the form flugom from fliiUga ‘to^ 
fly.’ This is all the more likdy in that the preterite singular form 


*E. Prokoseh, Oomparatwe ffermomo Qrammltr, p. 185. 
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of both verbs was identical (flo). In regard to the OHG form 
fluhm Prokosch (183) says : " On account of OE fiugon we may 
safely assume that it formerly showed the change.” To OE fiugon 
he could have added ON fiugo. 

As regards the preterite plural form fundom (later leveled to 
funnom) of class III the retention of d (< *^) in the earlier 
language is harder to explain. Accordmg to Larsson’s Ordforridet 
i de alsta idansha handshrifterna (88) only the form fundo (with 
d) occurs in the oldest MSS, whereas the form fifir (== iidr) already 
occurs beside finnr. This fact indicates that the form fundom w^jp 
not leveled to funnom xmtil after the time {ca. 1000) when ftnnr 
had become fiSr. It is, therefore, possible that the leveling of 
fundom to funnom was retarded by the fact that the d (•< *8) in 
fundom was felt as corresponding to the secondary 3 in fidr (cf. 
fundom: funnom, fidr: finnr ) . 

In regard to class V Prokosch says {he. cii.) : . as in West 

Germanic, m has som in the preterit plural ” and adds (186) as a 
footnote: “But in East-Norse (OSw.), the pret. pi. sagho, with 
analogical grammatical change, is found, later transferred to the 
sing., sdgh for sd; cf. Sw. sag, sdgo.” This statement might be 
improved. In the first place, ON s^m (sSm) is on a level with 
WGic. only in the case of the Aw-forms (OHG-OS sdhm), but 
not in the case of the i?«r-forms (OE somom, scegom; OS sduum). 
In view of the ^a^forms in WGic. I can see no reason for attributing 
to OSwed. sdgho (=ONorw. sdgo) “an analogical grammatical 
change,” unless the WGic. forms are likewise analogical. The ON 
contracted form s§m '< * sdhwum may be explained as due to the 
influence of the past participial form sSnn><. * sehwanr. The hv!- 
form of the past participle was probably due to the influence of the 
present system because of the same radical vowel a (i. e., * sehuo/n- 
aB > sStm after the pattern of * sshroam > sjd). This assumption 
is confirmed by the example of OHG gisehm which displaced 
gisewm because of the influence of tile iof^tive form sehan; hence 
OHG sdlbum = ON s§m. 

AiBEEX MoBBX SitJBIKBViLNX 

University of Kemsaa 
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BEICNE BOTH AID OANAINNE 

About thirty years ago, Kuno Meyer published a poem entitled 
the Reicm ^ of Pothad Canainne from MS. B. IV, 2 in the library 
of the Eoyal Irish Academy.® Apart from this MS., no other codex 
apparently has preserved a complete copy of the poem in question.® 
Since MS. B. IV. 2 was written as late as 1638 by Michael O^Olery, 
whereas tlie actual poem itself must have been composed in the Old 
Irish period,^ the span of time between the date of composition and 
'<yC4ery^s transcript is sufficiently great for successive scribes to 
tamper with the original text and thereby introduce numerous 
corruptions. As a result, the meaning of many passages is hard to 
determine. That Meyer was, therefore, able to make such an 
adequate rendering despite the handicaps under which he was 
laboring deserves the warmest praise. He, however, was the first 
to recognize the shortcomings of his translation, and shortly after 
the appearance of his edition, he printed a series of textual emenda- 
tions.® But since that time, very little additional work on the 
elucidation of this difficult text has been undertaken, although a few 
scholars, such as Osborn Bergin,®, E. J. Gwynn’' and Joseph 
Vendryes ® have made notable contributions. Much, therefore, still 
remains to be done. 

Among the many unsolved difficulties is the second verse of the 
nineteenth stanza. This with the preceding stanza is printed and 
translated by Meyer as follows : 

^ Since the precise meaning of Eei<m has not as yet been established, no 
translation is given. It seems to denote a particular kind of poem, perhaps 
of an extempore nature; cf. Sesames Irish Lemicon, Xi, 108. 

* Cf* Mamdgeohtf pp. 10 ff. 

* For a shorter version of the prose account preceding the poem as Veil 
as for another copy of the first stanza from MS. 9748 of the National 
Library of Ireland, see V, Hull, **The Death of Fothath Cananne/^ Zeit- 
sehrift fiir Oeltiach^ Philologies xx, 400-404. The first two verses of the 
thirty-second quatrain also occur in a slightly altered form in W. Stokes’s 
Xmee of Bomta from the Booh of Lismore, p. 317. 

* IS'ote especially tit . amect in the third stanza, where pretonic do is still 
represented by <#o). 

^ See ZeiUohfift ftlr Celtisohe Philologie, vm, 599. 

* Cf . JSriu, xu, 204. 

’He has confirmed one of Meyer’s proposed emendations; ef. Revue 
Oeltique, XLvm, 468. 

® See Revue Celtigues xxxn, 106-108. 
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18, Comrao Mugaimd fri Mugna, 

Batar da^ o[h]uilen cholmw, 

Mama • tisedh fien farlar, 

Bopad %nw a oongal. 

19. Fo* ce[i]^d a n-oman each tuaith 
Cam dothfasuith Falhe Ruaidh, 

Jmmua* optlhlatar, gann gle, 

Re each or nda deoghawe, 

18. The combat of Mugarn with Mugna, — 

Two brave whelps were they; 

If the puissant iian had not come to them, 

Their contest had been dour. 

19. It casts every tribe into dread, 

of Falbe the Red* 

Before all the rest our two cup-bearers 
Perished by each other’s hand.® 

With respect to the second verse of stanza nineteen, Meyer in a 
note^® says that he “can make nothing of cam dothfasuith which 
should contain a noun on which the gen. FcM Birnd depends.” 
But an interpretation of this phrase is possible by dividing doth- 
fasuith into two words, namely doth and fasuith, whereby allitera- 
tion is established between fasuith and Falbe.^^ Of these words, 
doth is a well-attested substantive signifying “brood, litter, off- 
spring” which here obviously refers back to the da 
oholma in the preceding stanza. If, therefore, fasuith is left out 
of consideration for the moment, cain doth Folic Buaidh could 
mean “the fair brood of Falbe Euadh,” which furnishes not only 
good sense, but also continues the figure of speech introduced in 
the foregoing quatrain where Mugarn and Mugna are called “two 
brave whelps.” Moreover, this phrase would be the logical subject 
of fo • c«[i]ri, “ easts, puts.” Whether, however, cain doth is to be 
regarded as a compound hr not is uncertain.’-* If cain is simply 
the attributive adjective, its position before the governing noun 
violates the normal word order in prose, but such inversions are 
permissible in poetry.** Whichever solution may be the correct 

* Meyer has purposely left untranslated the rather meaningless eheville 
gemm pU -which is approximately equivalent to ihe German “Mipp und 
War.” 

" Of. jPitmaigeoht, p, 19, 

** Alliteration is, however, not consistently practiced in the oldest poems; 
cf. K. Meyer, A Primer of Inth Meirios, p. 10, 1 21. 

” Professor Myles Dillon suggested this possibility- to me. 

” Cf. op. dt., p. 12. 
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one, the meaning of the passage, at all events, remains essentially 
the same. 

Still unexplained, however, is fasuith^ which is best construed as 
the genitive masculine singular of the t^-stem adjective fosuth 
agreeing with Falbe Ruaidh. This adjective means staunch, 
steadfast, firm and is often used with reference to persons so 
that its employment here is not out of place. Like cam, it also 
precedes the^ substantive which it qualifies,^® but unlike cam, there 
can hardly be a question of its forming a compound with FaTbe, 
sii^ce it presumably is intended to alliterate with that word. If, 
h^^ver, objection is raised that one expects fosuith instead of 
fasuith, it may be said in reply that accented o and a continually 
interchange in Old and Middle Irish, as may actually be seen by 
several examples in the Reicne Fothaid Canainne itself.^'^ Since 
fosuth later becomes an it might also be argued that 

fosuith here modifies doth in view of the fact that in Irish poetry 
one adjective may precede and the other follow the substantive.^’ 
But in so archaic a text that is not at all probable. ^ 

If, therefore, the foregoing analysis is accepted, the phrase coin 
doth fosuith Folle Ruaidh signifies the fair brood of staunch Falbe 
Suadh^^ and is the subject of /o*cc[i]rdl a’’ n-oman coch iuaith, 
casts every tribe into dread.^^ Such an interpretation, at all 
events, seems to fit the context and, at the same time, provides the 
genitive Folie Ruaidh with a noun upon which it can depend. 

YEmsTAM Hnxi. 

Yorh University 


01 Fimaigeeht, p. 48, § 14; E, Owynn, The Metrioal Dmdsherwhos, tv, 
32, V. 28; G. Oalder, Togail Ra Tehe, p, 62, 1. 083. 

=1* See note 13 above. 

Of. K. Thurneysen, Mamdbuch des Altvnschen, p. 48. 

For example, foMach for fodhaoh in stanza 12, ohohno iot chalma in 
stanza 18, and fadh for fodh in stanza 23, Compare also fogMd for fogla/id 
in Kuno Meyer’s Bruohstuche der dlteren Lyrih Irla/nds, p. 5, 1 2. 

Of. G. Oalder, Togcnl Na Tehe, p. 377 s, v. fosaid; O. Bergin, The Three 
Shafts of Death hy Geoffrey Keating, p. d5, 1. 1669; P. S. Dinneen, Focl6ir 
Gaedhilge ague B4mia, p. 483 s.v. fosaidh. 

Of. K, Meyer, A Primer of Irish Metrics, p. 12, § 29. 

Bead 1 
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OE THE RACE OF CONAIRE MOR 

Among the oldest texts in Irish is De 8U Ghomiri Moir, “ Of 
the Race of Conaire Mor,” which was ably edited by Lucius Gwynn.^ 
However, like many similar documents belonging to the earlier 
period of the language, it contains a number of problems which still 
await solution. One of these the late Professor E. Thurneysen 
solved.® Another one is conachmoceth which occurs in'the following 
passage: Bed carpai rig M Temcdr no • gahiais de ech oendatha 
nad-ragalaitis riam fon carped. Inti nad’airoemaih flaith Tepi^ch, 
con-ochath in carpat fris conacJimoceth 7 con'cUgiis ind Inch fiis.^ 
This passage Gwynn renders : " There was a king’s chariot at Tara. 
To the chariot were yoked two steeds of the same colour, which had 
never before been harnessed. It would tilt up before any man who 
was not destined to receive the kingship of Tara, so that he could 
not control (?) it, and the horses would spring at him.” * 

Here, conachmoceth, which should be read conach-moceth, is 
tentatively translated "so that he could not control it,” but the 
difiSculty with this translation, as Gwynn realized, resides in the 
fact that there apparently exists no verb beginning with an m 
which answers to that meaning. However, this difficulty vanishes 
if m is regarded as the eclipsis of a b so that the scribe should 
actually have written conach'm-boceth. Since carpai, "chariot” 
is masculine, the infixed objective pronoun referring to it would 
after a negative and the conjunction co, " so that ” be expressed by 
the nasalisation of the following consonant or vowel. Before 6, the 
homorganic consonant m is employed and the 5 is no longer pro- 
nounced. By omitting this I, the scribe has simply permitted him- 
self a phonetic spelling, just as somewhat later in the same text 
he writes in iochraite for in t-sochraiie, " the hosts ” and mn tiih 
for t-sith, " in the fairy mound.” “ 

The verbal form here in question would, therefore, seem to be 
•ifoeeth, which is the imperfect indicative tMrd singular of iocedd, 
signifying primarily "softens,” but apparently often used with 
reference to spears and similar objects in the sense of "shakes, 
vibrates, tosses.” * That ttie smbe had iocaid in mind is shown by 

* arm, XI, 130 f , 

* Die irieohe Helden- vmd K^igssage, p, 621, n. 2. 

VI, 134. p 138, ‘Bid!., p, 136. 

* Meyer, Omtribvtiom to Irish Leaioograplty, p. 232. 
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two other passages in which it also occurs in collocation with a 
chariot. These are as follows : 

sit 

a) In cetna carpat i^fdnic . , . hocais 7 berfnaigis imme. ^^The 
first chariot into which he came, he tossed and brandished about 
himself.'^ ^ 

b) Boccais^ in carpat imme, ^^He tossed the chariot about 
himself ® 

Whether, liowever, the meaning here assigned to loc{c)ais is really 
correct is not certain, despite the fact that m Modern Irish bogaim 
i^^Iso recorded in the sense of brandish, shake, rock^ etc/^^® 
'Since this yerb is usually coupled with bert(n)aigim which once 
glosses vibro,^^ it is generally assumed that these two words are 
synonymous, but that assumption is not necessarily true. At all 
events, Gwynn^s tentative rendering of bocaid by controls seems 
hardly right If the primary sense is "to soften, then when 
applied to chariots, it should sigmfy approximately "to render 
pliant or manageable and, hence, perhaps " to manipulate, wield 
or handle/^ Some such meaning, at any rate, seems to suit the 
context in all three preceding passages. Though greater preciseness 
with respect to the sense is not possible, at least there can be little 
doubt regarding the form, for on the basis of the evidence cited 
above the verb can hardly be any other than bocaid. The emenda- 
tion of conachmoceth to conach-m-boceth, therefore, seems so in 
keeping with the facts that no further justification is required. 

ISfeut York Vmmrsity VeEKAH HxjIiIi 
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In the course of the really wonderfully explicit instructions 
how to render farm-land fertile, that make A 13 ^ one of the most 

B. Wiudisch, Die altwisehe JSeldensage Tdm B6 Gualnge, p, 137, 1. 1115, 
« A different MS adds : et hertaigie, " and brandished." 
p. 137, 1. 1127. 

Of. P. S Dinneen, An Irish-Bnglish Diotiomry^ Dublin, 1927, p. 106 
W. Stokes, Irtsh Glosses, p. 138 

Felix Grendon, ed., ^'Anglo-Saxon Charms,” The Jowmal of Amerioim 
Folklore, xxn (1909), 172, A 13, 1.8; the same is available in an anastatic 
reprint by G. Stechert, Kew York, 1930. For a recent note on this same 
charm see L. K. Shook, MLlY, Lv (1940), 139-40. 

3 
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remarkable and most fascinating of all OB charms, are described 
not a few steps whose significance is not yet altogether clear* To 
one of these difficulties an answer has, 1 think, now been fonnd.^ 

At the outset we are told that four sods should be cut before 
dawn from the four corners of the lot of land to be improved, and, 
before anything further is done, that the underside (stapol) of each 
sod should be sprinkled with a fertilizing liquid* This is to be 
prepared from olive-oil, honey, yeast, the milk of each (kind of?) 
live-stock on the property, and is to include, inter alia, a bit of each 
kind of wood that grows on the estate except hard wood tpss 
(butan heardan heaman). 

The point of this exception seems to depend not on the character 
of hard wood trees but of their opposite, soft wood trees, which are 
to be used; m other words, the instruction is given negatively. 
Now the essential characteristic of soft wood trees is that they are 
conifers and mostly evergreen.® The deciduous larch would be a 
conspicuous exception, but the larch was in pre-Conquest times 
, unknown in England,^ In the present charm the soft wood trees 
are, I think, almost surely equated in fact and in the mind of the 
author with evergreen trees and are recommended here because of 
the inevitable association of evergreenness and fertility; that green 
is symbolic of vitality and youth is a commonplace.® 

P. P. Magow 

Unwersity 


THE CAKBUNOLE IN THE ADDEE^S HEAD 

To illustrate the Gospel precept ^ Be ye wise as serpents ^ in his 
Oonfessio Amant%B (1, 463 fl.) John Gower makes use of an interest- 

*For the essential point I am endehted to a former undergraduate 
student, Mr David Kelleher, who made the pertinent suggestion imme- 
diately on hearing the charm read in translation I do not attach impor- 
tance to Grendon's note (ed. oi#., p. 220, n. 7) that hard wood did not need 
to he blessed. The process here at issue involves the assembling of a 
number of substances in one way or another symbolic of fruitfulness. 

* See MnoyGlopasOio^ Bntanmoa, 14th ed., xxn, 217A, under art, " Timber,” 
and dictionaries under “ hard wood ” and " soft wood.” 

^Joh. Hoops, Waldhuunfie «. KuUurpflanfU&nf im germo/nischen Altertum 
(Strassburg, 1905), p. 266. 

^ Bee, e. g*, JVjffD under " green,” ad j., 6. 
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ing bit of folklore.^ It is the account of a serpent which that 
Aspidis / Is cleped whose forehead is studded with the very 
prdfcious stone, the carbuncle.^ To procure the gem, snake charmers 
seek to lull the adder into insensibility. However, the clever 
serpent lays one ear close to the ground, stops up the other with 
its tail, and thus, like Ulysses among the sirens, preserves itself 
from seduction. 

Gower^s editor, G. C. Macaulay, notes ® that the legend is founded 
upon Psalm Iviii, 4, 5 : they are like the deaf adder that stoppeth 
her ,ear; which will not hearken to the voice of charmers, charming 
never so wisely.^^ To St. Augustine,^ Macaulay attributes the first 
suggestion of the serpent^s ingenious method of stopping her ears; 
but, the editor points out, to Isidore, bishop of Seville, who follows 
Augustine’s account in the serpent section of his Eiymologiae^ the 
Middle Ages were indebted for their version of the legend.® 
Macaulay might have cited, too, as a source, the description of the 
adder in the Physiologus which adds many details. The enchanter 
in this bestiary is able to approach the adder by casting before it 
successive trusses of dried plants upon which the serpent exhausts 
her fiery breath. Then, when the adder tries to stop her ears to 
shut out the blandishments of the charmer, he stretches forth a 
rod and separates her tail from her ear. The adder dies at once, 
and the enchanter takes from her whatever he wishes.” ® 

In Gower’s version the carbuncle in the adder’s head is a signifi- 
cant part of the story : it serves to motivate the attempts to charm 
and capture the serpent. Nevertheless, Macaulay fails to account 
for the snake stone. He merely notes that the versions by St. 
Augustine and by Isidore say nothing about it. It is not necessary, 
however, to assume that Gower himself improvised the carbuncle 
element in the story. Widespread and multitudinous are the, 

* This is repeated in the Mirour, 11, 15203-15276. 

»TMs designation, signifying literally ^a glowing coal/^ was used for 
certain stones distinguished hy their brilliant red color, such as the ruby 
and certain fine garnets. 

®"17otes,** The Works of John Gower (Oxford, 1901), rr, 468. 

* St. Augustine, Expositions on the Book of Psalms,” transl. Rev. James 
Tweed, A Library of Fathers of The ffoly GathoUo Chwrch, No. 30 (Oxford, 
1849), III, 107. 

« Liber xii, caput iv (Migne, Pair, Lat , Vol. 82) , 

^The Fpic of the Beast, translation of Physiologus (London [1924]), 
pp. 234-5. 
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references to the myth upon which the poet might have drawn. 
Like the Shakespearean toad which ugly and venomous wears yet 
a precious jewel in his head,^^ the fable of the jewelled adder was 
part of the folk and lapidary lore of antiquity and the Middle Ages. 

Plausible is the hypothesis that would connect the carbuncle in 
the adder^s head of Gower’s Confessio with the myth surrounding 
the jewel dracoyiiides. The history of this stone reaches back into 
antiquity, but Gower could have learned about the gem from 
numerous mediaeval sources. First mention of the dracontides is 
that by Sotacus, a writer on mineralogy who flourished before. the 
Macedonian conquest. According to Sotacus, who had himself 
beheld the jewel, the dracontides is to be found in the brain of the 
dragon.*^ To capture the stone, men strew before the cave of the 
dragon medicated herbs that induce sleep. When the dragon has 
been rendered unconscious, the jewel is cut from his head. Prom 
Sotacus, Plmy borrowed the legend of the dracontides for his 
Natural Hutory. The dragon described by Pliny is identified 
as a venomless serpent.® Of the stone Pliny relates that unless the 
head of the snake is cut off while it is alive the stone will not assume 
the form of a gem; this, through spite on the part of the serpent 
when finding itself at the point of death. Hence, to insure the 
proper production of a precious stone, the head of the snake is cut 
off when it is asleep.® 

The Greek Philostratus who lived in the second century details, 
in his Life of Apollonim of Tyana, a more fanciful method of seiz- 
ing the dragon stone as practised in the mountains of India. The 
Indians embroider golden runes on a scarlet cloak which they lay 
in front of the serpent’s burrow. By means of the runes and 
mysterious lore sung to him, the dragon is charmed to sleep : the 
prunes induce him to stretch his neck out of his burrow and fall 
asleep over them. This is the only way to overcome the eyes of the 
dragon which are otherwise inflexible. With their axes the Indians 
fan upon the sleeping dragon, cut off his head and despoil it of 
its gems.^® 

’‘Charles W. King, The 'Natural History of JPreoiom Stones (London, 
1870), p. 53 n. 

* Natural History, v, 395. 

« Ihid*, VI, 447. 

Philostratus, The Life of Apollonius of Tyana, trans. F. C. Conybeare 
(London, 1912), i, 245-247. See also, Edward Topsell, The History of 
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The tradition of Sotacns and Pliny is followed both in the account 
of the dragon stone of Ethiopia featured in the Polyhistor of Caius 
Jufius Solinus, a writer of the age of Constantine, and in the 
encyclopaedic work of Isidore of Seville, the Etymologme. The 
first of these, Solinus, quotes Sotacus on the method of rendering 
the dragon unconscious; and adds that it is necessary that the gem 
be removed while the serpent is still breathing, for just as soon as 
breath ceases the jewel disintegrates.^^ Isidore’s work, which passed 
on to the Middle Ages the myth of the snake which could resist 
charmers/^ also passed on the myth of the dragon with the jewelled 
head.^® " The Etymologiae^ a work of the seventh century, follows 
Solinus and Sotacus in detailing how medicated grass is scattered 
before the serpent’s cave to induce sleep; and how, unconscious, the 
snake is beheaded and the gem removed. In the version of the 
legend given in the lapidary of Albertus Magnus composed in the 
thirteenth century, stress is again laid on the necessity of removing 
the stone while the dragon is still alive.^^ A Greek lapidary, the 
Eyranides, translated into Latin by Gerard of Cremona in the 
twelfth century, records that the hydra or water-serpent has a jewel 
in its head.^® The Eyranides is the source of the mediaeval fables 
of the unicorn and the jewelled toad-stone, which last Shakespeare 
immortalized.^® 

With the exception of the lapidary attributed to John Mande- 
ville,^’^ later mediaeval lapidaries which record the myth of the 
dragon stone repeat with only minor variations the traditional 
details.^® 

Fourfooted Beasts and Serpents, ed. John Kowland (London, 1658), pp. 
705, 707. 

Cains Julius Solinus, Collectanea JRerum Memorabthum, edited by 
Theodor Mommsen (Berlin, 1806), caput, xxx, p 133. 

^»The Btymologiae, Lib. xii, caput iv (Migne, Pair, Lat„ Vol 82). 

Lib. XVI, caput xiv, 7. 

Opera Omma, ed Augustus Borgnet (Paris, 1890), v (Liber ii. Tract 
n, cap. iv), 36. 

Fernand de Mely, ed., Les Lapidaires de VAnt%qmt4 et du Moyen Age 
(Paris, 1902), Tome m, 136 

=^®Joan Evans, Magical Jewels of the Middle Ages and Renaissance 
(Oxford, 1922), pp 18-19 

The attribution was due probably to Mandeville's fame as an authority 
on India and the East. 

Chevalier Johan de Mandeville, he Lap%da%re du Quatov^ieme Sieole, 
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The legends of dragon-stones cited, detail the characteristics of 
the jewel adorning the serpents head, but fail to identify the 
specific jewel. The precious stone in the adder’s head described by 
Gower is, however, definitely specified as a carbuncle. In two 
mediaeval lapidaries, the Alphabetical Lapidary, and the Peter- 
borough, we come upon positive identification of the dragon stone as 
the carbuncle. The Alphabetical Lapidary existed in numerous 
versions both in France and England, the earliest of ^ which dates 
back to the twelfth century.^® The descripton of Dracontides ” 
is the traditional one : 

Draneontides co est un nom 
De pere qui vient de dragon; 

Dracontides est nomee 

Pur le dragon dunt est troveej 

Es charbouele ad nom en franceis . . . 

Enchanteurs, par lui reisuns, 

Issi euchantent les draguns, 

Que il lea funt ben endormir, 

Puis lur vunt lur testes tolir. 

Quant les testes lur unt trencbees 
, Duncunt les peres desraisnees.®® 

This identification of the dracontides with the carbuncle is echoed 
by the Peterborough lapidary, which is without doubt merely an 
English transcription of the Alphabetical Lapidary. There it is 
affirmed : 

Dracontidis is a stone, & it is in a dragones bed. Some men clepen him 
escarbuncle 

It is apparent from the evidence adduced that the passage in 
Gower^s Oonfessio is either a confusion or a conscious combining 
of two legends, one dealing with a snake in whose head is imbedded 
a carbuncle, the, other with a snake with a trick to nullify a char- 
mer’s incantations. In Gower’s illustration of the Gospel text, 

ed Is. del Sotto (Vienna, 1862), p. 113; also. Das Bmh D$r ed 

Franz Pfeiffer (Stuttgart, 1861), p. 444, par. 29; also p. 269, par. 10. 

Lapidaries of the 15 and 16 century continue the legend. See Joan 
Evans, op. etf,, Appendix D, pp. 228-229 , Christopher Entzelt, de Re Metal- 
lioa (Frankfurt, 1651), Liber in, cap xxxix, p. 223. 

^^Romama, xxxvin (1909), 63 

P. Studer and J. Evans, Anglo-Norman Lapida/ries (Pans, 1924) , p 229. 

J. Evans and M S. Scrjeantson, English Mediaeval LapidaHes, EETS, 
O.S. 190 (1933), p. 85. 
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the first legend seems a gratuitous addition to St. Augustine’s story 
of the snake that could not be seduced. It serves, however, the 
•dramatic function of motivating that story, smce it explains why 
conjurers seek to enchant the serpent: to secure the prized jewel. 
Of the many serpent-stone myths which might have inspired Gower, 
that of the dragon-stone seems most suggestive. Like Gofer’s 
adder-stone the dragon-stone was discoverable in the head of a 
serpent, was reputed to be a carbuncle, and was sought after by 
conjurers who tried to subdue the serpent to their will to secute the 
jewel. The charming of the serpent is the element common to both 
the legend of the serpent-stone and that of the crafty adder of St. 
Augustine, and might well have been the bridge which connected 
both stories in Gower’s mind. 

Leo J. Henzin 

Brooklyn College 


TWO NEW CAROLS 
(Hunterian MS. 83) 

In a recent article in MLN ^ I hsted seven carols not included 
in Dr. Greene’s monumental collection. Of those unpublished, three 
will appear in my fbrthcoming Secular Lyrics of the XIV S XV 
Ceniunes; the remaining two fugitives, for the sake of completing 
the roster, are made available here. I am indebted for the texts of 
these pieces to my friend. Miss Beatrice H. N. Geary (of Leicester, 
England), who examined the MS. some years ago and obtained leave 
to publish itj on the outbreak of the present war, however, she 
handed over her transcriptions to me. 

These two carols are found in the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow 
University, MS. 83 [oKm T. 3. 21] : “ Gabrieli off hye degre ” (f. 
iiii>) and "All heyle Mary and well J>ou be” (f. Sia). The MS. 
was carefully described in the Catalogue of 1908,* but overlooked 
by both Brown and Greene. The carols, as well as a popular tail- 
rimed poem "Nowe well and now woo,” are in the same late xv 
century hand; they are casually written, along with such miscellan- 
eous entries as the names of the owners of the book and a list of 

» « The Burden in Carols,” MLN, LVn (1942), 16-22. 

‘A Catalogue of the MSS eto , Young, completed by P. Henderson Aiifcen, 
Glasgow, 1908, pp. 88-9. The Hunterian MSS. are not at present available. 
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monarchs of the world^, in the spaces left vacant by the main body 
of the texty John of Trevisa^s translation of Higden^s Polychronicon. 
The first carol is in the bolder and more careless script in whicb 
the scribe added the last stanza of All heyle Mary.” Noteworthy 
IS the fact that the texts are provided with musiCj, thus adding in a 
slight way to the scanty tangible evidence that the popular carols 
were meant to be sung. Eor whereas the words of 544 carols 
survive, the music of only 99 is known; or, excluding the xvi 
century MSS., only 41 out of 486 carols are found with music.® 
GabrieU off hye degre ” is a variant of a text (Greene No. 239) 
found also in the minstrel manuscript, Bodleian 29734, and in 
Richard HilFs commonplace-book (Balliol MS. 354), in both cases 
without music. The Hunterian text agrees very closely with the 
Balliol, which itself combines features in the other versions, having 
eight stanzas against six in the Hunterian and seven in the Bodleian 
MS, The slips in the Hunterian text point to its having been 
written from memory or from oral transmission at some period. 

All heyle Mary ” is unique ; the refrain, however, is similarly used 
in a Marian hymn.^ The music and words of the burden serve for 
the refrain, and both are written in the MS. in plainsong — actually 
the opening of the Introit in the Common of Festivals of the 
B. V. M.® The texts offer no difficulties, and are presented without 
further comment. 

f. iiib 

Koua iioua 
Aue fit ex Eua 

Grabriell off hye degre 
he cam down from trinite 
ffrom N'a^areth to gable 
Nona 

I met a madyn in a place 
I knelyd down a-fore Mr face 
And seyd heile mary fnl of grace 
Nona 

1-^2 One line in MS 

Ihe burden and w 1-3 are written again with the music 

»MSS. Trinity Coll. Camb. 1230; Arch Selden B. 26; and Oreene Kos. 
"239a-d, 144, 151B. 

* Brown, JRegisier, No. 662; see also Oreene No. 200. 

®Mer UsucOis, Tournai 1932, p, 1091. 
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When }>® maiden herd tell off this 
Sche was full sore abaschyd I-wys 
And wened sche had don a-mysse 
noua 

Then seid the angell dred not ]?“e 
ffor 3 e he conceyued wt gret vertu 
whoos name Schalbe called criste ihu 
Noua 

It is not 3 it vj wekes Agoon 
Sen Elisabeth conceyved lohn 
As it was prophysed be-forne 
Noua 20 

The[n] seid the mayden verely 
I am youre seruaunt ryst truely 
ecce ancilla domini 
Noua 

12 W* struck through before noua {With noua is the refrain in the two 
other versions) 

18 Corrections by scribe from original reading Ben sche was oonoeyved w* 
seynt — sche was struck through and BU^aheth inserted above line, and 
w* seynt struck through and John added at end of line 
21 to written above second the 
23 W* struck through before ecce 

Throughout the riming lines are bracketed and refrain written at right 
1 21 » 

Salue sancta parens 

All heyle Mary and well be 
Madyn & modere wt-outyn offens 
ffor thy suffren virginite 
Salue sancta parens 

If 0 curtasse qwheyn most comendable 
0 prynce pereles in pacience 
0 virgyn victorius onvariable 
Salue sancta parens 

0 consolatrix of contribulate 
0 suffren well of sapiens 10 

0 mayden & moder inmaculate 
Salue sancta parens 

4 BaUte sancta parens written twice, first time struck through 
0 pacience altered by scribe from paciensi p&rles in struck through before 
pereles 

The burden and first stanza are written under the music; in st, 2, 3 
and 4 the two pairs of riming lines are bracketed 
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H 0 precious perele imperpetuell 

0 saffure off sadenesse sett in sentence 
0 Imparice botlx off hevyn and bell 
Salue sancta parens 

If 0 well off grace celestiall 
Bryng vs lady to thy presence 
Kepe vs well that we note fall 
Salue aamta^ parens 20 


Brooklyn College 


Eossell Hope Eobbkts 


TSE PEABL: west ernays (307); Fasor (433) 

Line 307 of the manuscript of The Pearl has usually been read, 
36 setten hys worde 3 ful westernays, 

and westernays has been explained as an error for OF. hestorneis 
or a transformation of it.^ Morris, however, had early recognized 
it as two words in a crowded line.^ His reading was westerne ays, 
his translation, ^ western ways,^ neither of which wonld seem satis- 
factory. A possible reading, and one which permits a sense con- 
sistent with the rest of the stanza is west ernays — west from OE. 
wests, ^ empty, ^ and ernays for ernes, a fourteenth century form of 
^earnest* (v. NED. ^ earnest^ sb.^) with the figurative meaning 
'foretaste, instalment, pledge . . developed from the literal 
'money, or a sum of money, paid as an instalment, especially for 
the purpose of securing a contract/ The word, according Xo NED., 
was early confused with 'earnest^ (sb/, also spelled ernes in the 
fourteenth century) ' seriousness, serious intention . * . the notion 
being that an earnest [sb/] was so called as showing that a bargain 
w:as made in earnest/ Ernes in the fifteenth century Promptorium 
ParmlcTum is defined ' pignus/ 

The ending -ays may be explained as an example of the poet^s 

Of. NED,: Westemais, adv Obs. [App an alteration of OFr. bestorueis] 
Wrongfully, perversely [In illustration. Line 307 of The Pearl is quoted]. 
Cf. also Stratmann-Bradley, Middle-Engltsh Dictionary, ‘'Additions and 
Corrections/* 708; The Pearl, ed, 0 G. Osgood, Jr. (Boston, 1906); The 
Pearl, ed, I. Gollancz (London, 1921 ) . 

•Bxehard Morris, Early English AlUteratvoe Poems in the Weet-Midlomd 
Dudeot of the Fourteenth Century (London. 1864), EBTS. 1. 
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use of artificial rhymes, as in wace (66) and sireny (361). How- 
ever, in West Midland the form ernays might’have appeared. The 
proper name Erneis (probably Ernes, Ernest) occurs on the list 
for Cornwall in Domesday Booh/ and Welsh names are found in 
Lancashire documents, chiefly in the south, dating from about 
1200 .* 

Line 307 of The Pearl, therefore, in accordance with the con- 
jecture here proposed, may be translated. 

Ye make His words a quite empty pledge. 

That IS, in believing only what you see (308), you make what Our 
Lord promised {hy^te, 306) regarding the resurrection of the body 
(306-306) a pledge without value.® 

A quatrain of the poem which has caused some trouble to editors 
is that at the end of Stanza 36 (lines 429-432), in which the 
dreamer praises the Blessed Virgin : 

Now for synglerty o hyr dousor, 

We calle hyr Fenix of Arraby, 

J?at freles fle 3 e of byr fasor, 

Lyk to ]?e Quen of cortaysye. 

The traditional interpretation of fa$or (NED. ^fashion, form^) 
misses the special significance of the poef s praise of Mary, namely, 
that from the moment of her creation she was immaculate even as 
was the phoenix, 

Which flawless flew from its Creator. 

Fasor, that is, here represents one of the various forms of OF, 
faiseor, faisour, ^ Maker, Creator/ Two pertinent illustrations from 
Godefroy, DicUonnaire de Vancienne langue frangaise, are: 

Me covieut monter a moix fesemr por les euvres de ses commaudemenz. 
(Vie et mir. de plus s, confess., Maz. 668, f.® 118) 

Bieu fcmeor de toutes choses. (Regie del hospit., Richel. 1978, f.® 166) 
This meaning for fasor is supported hy — and possibly is traceable 

^ Domesday Booh, ed. Sir, H. Ames (Southampton, 1861»1864), xn, f® 6 

*Eilert Ekwall, The Place^'Names of Lanoaehire (Manchester, 1922), 266- 
267. 

® The phrasing is Biblical Cf. Ps 88. 35 (Douay Version) ; Neither will * 
I profane my covenant: and the words that proceed from my mouth I will 
not make void. 
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to — The Phoenix Homily, two passages of wMch stress the fact of 
the creation of the marvelous bird by God : 

pair wunep on an fugel ftBjer Fenix gehaten, lie is mycel and misrc swa 
se Militije ^esceop . « 

pas halge fugel is Fenix geliaten, wlitij and wynsum, swa hine God 
Sescop.® 

Compare also in the poem Phoenix^ a like emphasis upon the view 
that the bird is a beautiful work of the Creator : 

call bip geniwad 

feorb and feperboma, swa be aet frympe waes, 
pa bine aerest god on pone aepelan wong 
sigorfaest sette 

farap feorran and nean folca prypum, 

paer bi scewiap scyppendes giefe 

faegre on pam fugle, swa bim aet fruman sette 

sigora sopcyning sellicran gecynd, 

fraetwe faegran ofer fugla cyn.*^ 

SisTEB Maex Vinobstt Hillmann 

College of St, Mltisabeth 


THE NAME IRISDTSION IN THE INTERLUDE OE 
JOHN THE EVANGELIST^ 

In his edition of the Interlude of John the Evangelist^ John 
Stephen Parmer comments on the meaning of Irisdision, the name 
of one of the dramatis personae. Under the heading /^Trentham 
(Sir William of Trentham)^^ in the Note-Book and Word-List/^ 
an appendix to the volume, Parmer makes the following statements : 

As regards Irisdision, wbo is obviously tbe same as John tbe Evangelist and 
Sir William of Trentbam, this is a puzzle. Eugenio is Greek, but an 
attempt at making Greek of Irisdision is not quite satisfactory, and may 
seem somewhat far-fetcbed. Irte in Greek mythology was a messenger of 

^Barly JSi^glteh Somxlies from the Twelfth Century f ed. Eubie D-N. 
Warner (JLcndon, 1917 for 1915, EETS 152), 147, 148. 

• The Bweier Booh, ed. I. Gollancz (London, 1895, EEXS 104), 11. 279-282 
- and 326-330 

1 “ Lost Tudor Plays, With Some Others, London : Early English Drama 
Society, 1907, 349-368. 
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the gods, who are sometimes noted collectively by Dts — ^is Insdision 
intended to mean ' a divine messenger ’ ? » 

Farmer doubtless pointed to the analysis of Irisdision as an 
unsatisfactory compound of Greek words chiefly because, for the 
time being at least, he was not able to make a clear disposition of 
all the elements in the name.® Iris-Dis with the ion element 
left hanging is indeed an unsatisfactory analysis. Had the author 
of John the Evangelist wished to make his character simply the 
messenger of the gods, he could have named him Irisdis and been 
done with it. Or, he could have taken the name Irisdios and thus 
have simplified matters for all of us. I suspect, however, that he 
meant Insdision, every element of it. 

At the very opening of the play Saint John the Evangelist is 
sermonizing on the blessedness of ^^meditacyon of our lorde Jesus.^^ 
Eugenio makes a brief reply and then is answered by Irisdision, 
who is obviously John. Now Irisdision as a messenger of the gods 
has a character wholly in harmony with John^s, and there is nothing 
far-fetched about it. Does not the New Testament tell us, 

Exstitit homo missus a Deo, cui nomen Joannes '' Is not John 
a messenger of God? He was, indeed, a very special messenger, and 
I think that the following passage from the play will offer us an 
opportunity to make a guess in harmony with Earmarks but better 
established. 

Irisdision. What is thy name? 

Eugenio. A rede. 

Iris, Eugenio I trowe the same. 

Eug. A syr the devyll stryke of thy hede 

Horeson who taught the so ryght to rede 
I trowe some yvell spyryte be within the.* 

Iris. In the cyte of Hierusalem that is so called 

I feare thou wylte never come to that holy Syone 
That with twelve precyous stones is surely walled 
Full strayte is the waye thyder to gone 
And into that castell entrynge is none 
Withoute thou acquaynte the with two porters before 
Hope is the fyrst / and Faythe the other one.® 


465. 

* Farmer admits that the publication of the plays was being made at a 
date earlier than he desired (p, 420) i hence some of his analyses may not 
have had the benefit of repeated consideration. 

* Farmer thinks that the continuation is imperfect at this point. 

®From a photostatic copy of the play (British Museum), Signature A. 

iii (right). 
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The seemingly imperfect continuation may at this point have suffi- 
ciently distracted Farmer that he failed to note the significance 
of the above passage. Surely we may take the expression holy 
Syone and immediately apply it to the name m question. 

One needs only a smattering of Greek to make the analysis. The 
first part of the name is from Iris and the last part from 

Sion The middle element is clearly di^ (Si"). John, who 

is Irisdision, is indeed a messenger of the gods, but the habitat is 
not Mt. Olympus but Zion. Insdision, Iris-di^-Sion, is the mes- 
senger from Zion. 

Carl E. W. L. Dahlstrom 

Ann ArhOTf MioMgm 


^MBTHLES ^ IN SIB OAWAIN AND THE GBEEN KNIGHT 

2106 

per passes non bi pat place so proude in Ms armes 
pat be ne dyngej bym to depe with dynt of bis bondej 
For be is a mon metbles, and mercy non vses, 

For be bit cborle oper cbaplayn pat bi pe cbapel rydes, 

Monk oper masse-prest oper any mon elles, 

Hym pynk as queme bym to quelle as quyk go bym-seluen. 
(Iiines 2104-9, Re-ed. I. Gollancz and M. Day (BETS. 0. S. 210), Oxford, 
1941) 

Tolkien-Gordon and Miss Day accept NEDh (s,v. nieiheless, 
a. obs.) generalized immoderate,^ and the former add to it their 
own ^ violent,^ but neither of those meanings here gives the poet^s 
thought. The guide condemns the Gn. Ent. not so much because he 
is ^immoderate ^ or ^violent/ but because he transgresses two of the 
generally accepted obligations of chivalry, veneration for the clergy, 
and the duty of acting as a protector of the laboring classes. 
Bosworth-Toller gloss mdep (see V) ^due measure in regard to 
others, honour, xespecV aud support that translation by a quotation 
from the Laws of King Onut {Ancient Laws and Institutes, puit 
hy Becord Oomiss., Sect. Jj,, p. 154) : Man sceal . . . maepe 
on hade gecndwan, ^ people must feel respect for the clergy.' Rever- 
ence and respect are due to priests, so ecclesiastical writers tell us, 
from all classes, but particularly from the knightly class, and 
throughout medieval times members of that class (though with less 
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enthusiasm) had admitted the obligation. Sainte Palaye {Mem. 
sur^L'Ann, Chevalene I. 133 n. 34) quotes from the OP. Ordre 
de Chevalene the assertion that ^ Office de Chevalerie est de main- 
tenir la Foi catholique/ and from Bustache Deschamps, a con- 
temporary of the (?.-poet, an almost identical sentiment 

Chevaliers en ce monde cy 
Ne peuvent vivre sanz souey: 

Ils doivent le peuple defendre 
Et leur sang pour la Eoy espandre, 

Por further references see S. Painter, French Chivalry^ Balto. 1940, 
pp. 69, 88. Less frequently mentioned by medieval writers on 
chivalry is the obligation to protect, not assault^ People of the lower 
classes. But the On, Knt. reportedly doesn’t even respect this 
obligation (2107). 

Methles — ^ without principle.’ The Gn. Elnt, according to G.’s 
guide, is a conscienceless ^ thug,’ heedless of compassion or any ideal 
held sacred by his order.^ 

Hbistiit Savage 

Prmceton Unwersity 


‘SBINT JULIAN HE WAS’ 

Chaucer says of the hospitable Eranklin {Prologue to 0. T. 840) : 

Seint Julian he was in his contree. 

Eecently I chanced upon a quotation from Perrinet Dupin, 
Ohronique du Comte Bouge (cited from Terrier de Loray, J ean de 
Vienne, pp, 314-15, Paris, 1877), which adds picturesque detail to 
the poet’s description, and shows the currency in the later four- 
teenth century of the expression that a certain person was ' a St. 
Julian,’ or his house a ‘ maison ’ or ‘ hostel ’ of that samt. Appar- 
ently neither Professors Skeat, Manly nor Eobinson chanced upon 
this particular quotation, for it does not appear in the explanatory 
notes to their excellent editions of The Canterbury Tales. The 
words of the Chronique describe the hospitality of the Count of 

^ The sense here given would render mepelez in Pur, 273 more accurately 
than G.'s ‘ immoderate ’ or Menner’s ‘ extraordinary.’ I am indebted to the 
learning of Professor Sidney Painter of Johns Hopkins University for 
instruction on the chivalric code of the fourteenth century. All errors upon 
me proven, however, are not his, but mine. 
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Sayoy who had joined the French army assembled in 1386 at 
PEcluse for the invasion of England. 

Celui'Ci lui fit grand aceueil et grande ch^re, comme & tons les seigneurs, 
* qu'il faisoit, dit un chroniqueur, boire et manger, en sorte quo son hostel 
estoit appel4 la maison Saint-Julien, parce que nul en icelui, tant fust 
grand, moyen ou petit, n'alloit qui s’en touinast sans diner, gouster ou 
souper/ =*• 

Heney Savage 

Princeton University 


WOETH BOTH HIS EAES 

On Piers Plowman^ B text, prologue, line 78, Were ]?e bischop 
yblissid and worth bothe his eres,^^ Skeat observes, ^^The phrase 
worth both his ears ^ is a satirical expression, signifying that the 
person spoken of is one to whom his ears are of some use, not one 
who turns a deaf ear to the complaints of the poor ” (ed. E.E.T.S. 
Part IV, sect, i, 1877, p. 13). Elsewhere Skeafs note reads, after 

signifying that ” : the person so spoken of is one of some worth, 
and not like one whose ears and eyes are of no particular use to 
him (Clarendon Press Series, 9th ed. revised, 1906, p. 97). Fit 
to Iceep both his ears seems a better gloss ; the probable implication 
is that this particular licenser of brevet-banging pardoners deserves 
to have his cropped. 

There is no better piece of drawing in the poem than the portrait 
of Avarice. The meaning of line 194 of the B text (Passus v) is 
obvious : And as a bondman of bacoun his berde was bidraueled/^ 
The change in line 301 of the Otext (Passus vn) is an improve- 
ment: ^^As bondemenne bacon hus herd was yshaue,^’ for two 
reasons. The smooth shave fits better the mean, avaricious face; 
it is essential if the tremulous jowls are to have their full effect. 
The second reason for O^s superiority is its line’s social import. 
Skeat glosses (E.E.T.S. p, 117 ; ed. Oxford, 1886, ii, 81-83) ; 
" i. e. cut off in rather a ragged manner.” Surely the point is that 
at best a serf got a thin slice. 

Hazeltoit Sebfoee 

^ The passage just quoted would also serve very well as an explanatory 
note to lines 773-6 of 8vr Qavxxm cmd the Green Knight i 

He$ly lie honke 3 

Jesus and sayn Gilyan, pat gentyle are bope, 
pat cortaysly had hym kydde, and his cry herkened. 

^Now' bone hostel/ < 2 ope pe burne, 'I beseohe you jettel ^ 
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^ THE LOST LINES OP ‘'SECUNDA PASTORUM” 

In the E E.T.S. Totcneley Plays (p. 124) a footnote to line 363 
snggests that “ possibly 3 lines in -owns are missing in this couplet.^ 
But see the like,^ stanza 16 in the first Shepherds’ Play, p. 104.” 
The editor’s “possibly” was soon lost sight of. J. M. Manly 
{Specimens of the Pre-Shahsperean Drama, I, 103) not quite 
accurately states that “E.E.T.S. notes that two lines are missing 
and refers to a similar stanza (No. 15) in the first Shepherds’ Play. 
In both cases lines have been lost, I think.” Manly’s reference 
figure, as in E.B T.S., is superscribed after “ rowne,” the last 
word of line 263, the second Ime of the stanza as it has come down 
to us. Dr. J. Q. Adams (Chief Pre-Shahespearean Dramas, p. 149) 
notes, “A lacuna in the MS.” He prints two rows of dots after line 
363, next inserts the stage direction “ They lie down,” and then lets 
Mak continue with “No dred,” ® presumably apropos of something 
in the allegedly lost lines. Some of the translators, if that is the 
proper term, seem to think there is no doubt about either the ex- 
istence of the lacuna or its exact location ; e. g., “ The two lines 
that should follow are missmg,” “Two dines missing in this 
stanza,” “ At this point there appear to be some lines omitted in 
this original.” 

As George England, the E.E.T.S. editor, implies, there is no 
way of telling whether we are here confronted with a lacuna or 
with an irregular stanza. “ No drede ” follows “ rowne ” accept- 
ably; it would follow almost anything acceptably. I think the 
chances favor a lacuna, though not precisely here. One reason, of 
course, is the stanza’s being shorter by two lines. A second arises 
from the care the dramatist has taken to differentiate the three 
shepherds, at any rate up to this pomt. Since Daw, the third, is 
a subordinate, is it likely that he provides the solution of what to 
do with Mak ? My guess is that, if there is a lacuna, the two missmg 
lines preceded line 363 and began the ‘stanza, and that, at least in 
part, they were spoken by Primus Pastor, who has opened the sub- 
ject of who is to stand watch. That the lost lines, if such there were, 
began the stanza also seems hfcelier because the dispute with which 

^ For couplet ” read " stanza ” 

* I. e,, an irregular, short stanza, 

*E.E,T.S, and Manly: No drede. 

4 
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the preceding stanza ends is not settled in it. Primus Pastor orders 
Secundus to mount guard, but the latter declines. Doubtless 
Primus then steps or turns toward Comrade Tercius^ who character- 
istically anticipates a similar order with the declaration that he is 
as well descended as either of the others. As the MS stands, line 
368 follows well enough, but the order to Mak would come more 
appropriately from I Pastor. Thus we are certainly not required 
to assume the existence of a lacuna; but one seems likely, and it 
probably precedes line 263. 

Hazeltoit Spencer 


NOTES ON BAELY TUDOE CONTEOL OF THE STAGE 

Since Sir E. K. Chambers’ Medieval Stage (vol. ii) and Miss 
Virginia C. Gildersleere’s Government Regulation of the Eliza- 
hethan Drama are the most frequently consulted discussions of 
early Tudor control of the stage, it is worth while to call attention 
to omissions and correct any errors or misleading statements in 
these generally accurate and dependable works. Indeed, a very 
important correction in the records as reported in the Medieval 
Stage ^ is made by Miss Gildersleeve when she points out that what 
chambers supposed to be a pronouncement by Henry VIII in 1533, 
and consequently the earliest known formal statement of a govern- 
mental policy of stage censorship, is in reality a proclamation by 
Queen Mary in 1553. She traces the origin of this misdating 
ihrough Collier to Warton’s History of English Literature, and sets 
tibe record right by an accurate reading from Foxe’s Acts and 
Monuments, which is the ultimate authority for the item.® 

Miss Gildersleeve, however, is not so careful to check the facts in 
connection with another detail of stage history which she discusses 
in a following paragraph.® Obviously depending on Chambers,* 

* E. BL Chambers, The Me&imal Stage, n, 220. In his Elizabethan Stage, 
n, 27S n., Chambers admits and regrets the error in the earlier work 

* Virginia C. Gildersleeve, government BegulaUon of the BUzabethan 
Drama (New York, 1908), p. 6. 

•rjtd.,p. 6. 

‘’Medieval Stage, loo. oit. It is curious that Chambers should have 
made the slip, for he had earlier noted tihe correct year of ihe revival of 
Pammaehiue at Chnsi^s College {ibid., p. 195). Sources of information 
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she relates that in 1537 Bishop Gardiner found the student per- 
formance of Pammachius at Christas College, Cambridge, ^^soo 
pestiferous as were intolerable/^ Yet a glance at the authorities 
cited by Chambers reveals that it was in 1545, not 1537, that 
Pammachms was acted by the Cambridge students. The series of 
letters that passed between Gardiner and Vice-Chancellor Parker 
in relation to this affair is dated over the period from March 27 to 
May 18, 1545* Since Parker was not Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity before January 25 of that year, there is no possibility of an 
earlier dating. 

Still another passage in the Medieval Stage which Miss Gilder- 
sleeve incorporates into her survey ® needs attention. Poxe 
records,^^ says Chambers,^ how under the Act Alolishing Diversity 
in Opinions (1539) . . . one Spencer, an ex-priest who had become 
an interlude player, was burned at Salisbury for ^ matter concern- 
ing the sacrament of the altar.^ " Here is an accurate statement, 
so far as words go ; but it embodies an incautious implication. Foxe 
at no point declares that the matter concerning the altar was 
uttered in the course of an interlude, as he would have been likely 
to do had such been the case. The Acts and Monuments, however, 
is replete with instances of persecution on account of remarks made 
in private concerning the sacrament, and it is probable that such 
an instance of heresy is referred to in the passage under discus- 
sion. At least, we have no evidence here to indicate the significance 
of the incident in a history of the drama. 

But if it seems advisable to reject the above item which has been 
supposed to have a bearing on stage history, we are also able to 
make some additions to the story of governmental control. Un- 
noticed by either Chambers or Gildersleeve, there is a document 
catalogued among the Letters and Papers of Henry Till which 
contributes to our knowledge of the origins of official licensing of 
plays. On May 2, 1546, five persons naming themselves the Earl 

concerning tbe correspondence Ijetween Biskop Gardiner and yice-Okancellor 
Barker on the subject of the play aie listed by Chambers in a footnote on 
p. 220. To these references may be added Strype^s Lvfe and Acts of Mat- 
them ParJceT (London, 1711), pp. 18 f, and J. A. Muller’s Letters of 
Stephen Gardiner (Cambridge, 1933), pp* 129 ff. 

* Gildersleeve, op, cit, p. 7. 

^Medteval Stage, n, 221, See John Foxe, and Monuments, ed. S, R, 
Cattley (London, 1937-41), v, 443. 
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of Bathes servants were committed to the Counter for playing 
lewd plays in the suburbs of London.” Four days later they were 
released under bond not to play without the Privy Councirs license, 
and the Lord Mayor was apprized of the fact/ This seems to be 
the earliest known reference to licensing by a governmental agency, 
and anticipates by five years the system set up under Edward VI. 

Perhaps the most interesting addition to our information about 
ofl&cial concern with drama in the reign of Henry VIII, however, 
is the report of a royal precept promulgated in 1545, incorporated 
into Journal 16 of the London Town Clerk^s Eecords and copied in 
Letter Book Q.® This proclamation, after noting the extraordinary 
increase of plays in suspytyous darke and inconvenyent places ” 
in the city, especially on Sundays, holy-days, and at the time of 
divine service, points out the dangers from the plague, the evil 
effects of such entertainment on the young, and the dangerous 
influence upon apprentices. It therefore carries the king^s command 
that henceforth no one should play any manner of interlude within 
the city, 

onless yt be yn the bowses of noblemen; or of the lord maire, sbryvcs, or 
Aldermen of tbe same . . . orels, the bowses of gentlemen or of tbe sub- 
stancyall and sad commoners or bead parisbeners of tbe same Cyte in tbe 
open stretes of tbe seid Cyte as an tymes past it batbe been used and 
accustomed or in tbe common balls of tbe companyes. 

Now, in spite of the preamble with its observations on public 
health and morality that remind us of later Puritan objections to 
the stage, this proclamation is obviously directed solely against 
unregulated and uncontrolled plays. It is a characteristic Tudor 
step in the direction of centering responsibility for an activity at 
which the king looked with one auspicious and one dropping eye, 
and is in line with developments later in the century. When 
Elizabeth issued her licensing order of 1559, the proclamation of 
May 16 charged the '^nobility and gentlemen, as they profess to 
obey her Majesty . . . with their servants being players, that this 
commandment may be duly kept and obeyed.”® The statute of 

"^Letters and Papers of Henry Till, ed. J. S, Brewer, J. Gairdner, and 
R. H. Brodie (London, 1862-1910), vol. xxi, pt 1, p 373, no. 748. 

* Described by Arthur W Reed in The Beginnings of the BngUah Secular 
and Romantic Drama, Shakespeare Association Papers, No. 7 (London, 
1922), p. 22. Quotations below are taken from Reed's report. 

• Reprinted in Tromsori/pts of the Register of the Company of Stationers 
of London, ed. Edward Arber (London), 1876-94), K, 664. 
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1572, requiring that (except when under special license) players 
not belonging to any Baron of this Eealme or to some other 
honorable Personage of greater Degree should be treated as rogues 
and vagabonds, is well known, as is the proclamation against un- 
lawful retainers which was published on January 3 in the same 
year.^^ The final development under Elizabeth was the attempt to 
limit the acting companies to those under the aegis of the Lord 
Chamberlain and the Lord Admiral, thus bringing (theoretically 
at least) all players under the surveillance of members of the Privy 
Council.^^ The natural sequence under James I was the granting 
of patents only to companies directly responsible to the king or a 
member of the royal family. 

The recently discovered proclamation of 1545 may throw light 
upon the interpretation of another royal pronouncement of May 26 
in the same year. This latter document is an order for the punish- 
ment of vagabonds, ruffians, and idle persons which mentions speci- 
fically common players and masterless men among those who are 
to be impressed for service in the galleys.^® Chambers hesitates to 
admit that common players refers to actors, and prefers to 
suppose that the term is applied to gamblers.^^ But since we have 
a contemporaneous order setting forth the inconvenience feared 
from unregulated drama, and attempting to eliminate such inter- 
ludes^^ as were not under the control of a responsible person, 
Chambers^ doubts as to the significance of the phrase would appear 
to be unfounded. It is likely that the term common players 
(appearing as it does in juxtaposition with masterless men^^) was 
used in reference to precisely those free lance companies of actors 
which the government considered dangerous or inconvenient,^^ 

It is worth while remembering that in 1545 the prosecution of 
Ann Askew was in progress,^® the king^s councillors were extraordi- 

Statutes of the Bmlm (London, 1810-28), vol. iv, pt. 1, p 590, See 
also Chambers, MUniabethan Staffs, iv, 270. 

Cat* of State Papers, Dorn,, Misa., nxxxni, no. 38. See also Chambers, 
MUmlethan Stage, iv, 268. 

^*See Acts of the Prmy CotmcU, New Series, ed. J, C. Dasent (London, 
1890-1907), xxvm, 327-8, Cf. Chambers, Mlissahethan Stage, iv, 325. 

Keprinted in English Drama and. Stage, ed. W. G. Hazlitt (London, 
1896), p, 6. 

Medieval Stage, ir, 222 n. Gildersleeve (op. oit,, p. 25) accepts 
Chambers' interpretation. 

” See Letters and Papers of Semy Till, voL xx, pt. 1, p. 175, no. 390. 
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narily worried about “ naughty books ” “ covertly thrown abroad,” 
and the Articles of 1543 against unorthodox expressions in “ printed 
books, printed ballads, plays, rhymes, songs and other fantasia” 
were being enforced. In connection with the proclamation against 
“ common player,” Chambers remarks, “ In any case the protected 
players were not suppressed.” But what the other order of 1545, 
herein described, makes clear is that it was the unprotected, and 
hence uncontrolled and irresponsible, stage plays that the govern- 
ment wished to eradicate. 

William J. Geifpin’ 

St Cloud Teachers College 
St. Cloud, Mmnesota 


THE FINAL PEOTB^T AGAINST THE BLIZABETH- 
ALBNQON MAERIAGB PEOPOSAL 

It has been assumed that Leicester, Hatton, and Walsingham, 
the leaders of the opposition to the proposed marriage of Queen 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Alengon, roused to action by the danger- 
ous crisis in the affair in the autumn of 1679, voiced their final 
protest through Sir Philip Sidney’s famous letter to the Queen, 
and that consequently they withdrew completely from further 
attempts to oppose the marriage negotiations as too dangerous an 
enterprise to be continued.^ The purpose of this paper is to show 
that, although open attacks on the marriage ceased with Sidney’s 
letter, the opposition of the court group was merely driven under- 
ground to reappear in a subtler form in the spring of 1681, when 
there was a new crisis in the conduct of the negotiations. 

. French ambassadors who were to complete arrangements for the 
marriage arrived at Dover on April 17. Extensive preparations 
had been made for their reception. Shortly after their arrival they 
were given audience by the Queen and were entertained by several 
of her greatest courtiers with lavish banquets.* But before the 
ambassadors reached England Sidney and his friends had already 

pt ii, p. 366, no. 769; p. 490, no. 996. 

*See Edwin Greenlaw, Studies tn Spenser^a Siatorieal AUegorp (Balti- 
more, 1032), pp. 126-128; W. Gordon Zeeveld, “The Uprising of the 
Commons in Sidney’s Aroadia,” MLN., xLvra (1933), 209-217. 

•0«ee» Mieabeth end her Tmes, ed. Thomas Wright (London, 1838), 
u, 134. 
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planned another kind of entertainment — a tournament^ with un- 
usual pageantry, set for April 24. The symbolism of this tourna- 
ment, rather than Sidney^s letter of 1579, marks the final stroke 
of Leicester's party against the proposed marriage. 

The tournament device” provided that Sidney, the Earl of 
Arundel, Lord Windsor, and Pulk Greville, representing the Pour 
Poster Children of Desire, v^ould attack the Portress of Beauty, 
which would be defended by the faithful knights of the Queen,^ 
Of course, Elizabeth and her retinue would occupy the fortress, 
really the platform from which she would watch the show. A formal 
challenge was presented to the Queen on April 16, bidding her 
defiance and calling on her to find suitable defenders. Por one 
reason and another the tournament was postponed several times and 
finally occurred on May 15 and 16 in the tiltyard at Whitehall. 

On the morning of May 15 the challengers and their attendants 
entered the tiltyard in a blaze of engraved jousting armor and 
colorful liveries. After they had summoned the Portress of Beauty 
to surrender and had been roundly defied, they began the siege by 
shooting off two cannons loaded with sweet powder ” and sweet 
water,” and by throwing flowers against the walls, with all such 
devises as might seeme fit shot for Desire.” Then the defenders, 
some twenty-two strong, entered. Two of them, Sir Thomas Perot 
and Anthonie Cooke, representing Adam and Eve, made a long, 
complimentary speech to the Queen to the effect that since the Sun 
(Elizabeth) is about to be besieged, the gods have sent an angel 
to summon Adam and Eve to correct their offspring, the Poster 
Children. The angel then appeared in behalf of Adam and Eve, 
and, in a speech more fulsome than the preceding one in its com- 
pliments to the Queen, tried to convince the challengers of their 
foolhardiness in besieging the Sun. At the very close of these 
preliminary parleyings a page of four of the defenders again 
referred to Elizabeth as the Sun and as Beauty that cannot be taken 
by force. 

The real tilting then began and continued through the rest of 
the day. At the close of the day’s sport the Portress of Beauty 

* It would be interesting to know wbetbcr Sidney bimself was tbe author 
of tbe pageantry and speeches used in the tournament. Malcolm W. Wal- 
lace IThe Life of Bvt Philip Sidnep {Cambridge, 1915), p. 264] believes 
that he was responsible for the whole “device.” See Holinshed, Ch^amcles* 
(London, 1807-8), iv, 883, for Sidney's notable “inventions” in court 
tournaments. 
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was still iintaken; but the challengers, in a speech commending 
Elizabeth, promised to renew the assault on the following morning. 

Next morning a herald of the challengers reopened the show with 
a speech on the shaken hopes of the Four Foster Children, who, he 
said, were renewing the fight only because their soules shall leave 
their bodies [sooner] than Desire shall leave their soiiles.^^ The 
tilting was similar to that of the first day, and with a like outcome. 
To close the tournament a boy, clothed in ash-coloured garments 
in token of humble submission, and bearing an olive branch in his 
hand, made a speech of peaceable servitude in which the four 
challengers 

acknowledge this fortresse to be reserved for the eie of the whole world, 
faire lifted up from the compasse of their destinie . . They acknowledge 
noble Desire should have desired nothing so much, as the flourishing of 
that fortresse, which was to be esteemed accoiding to itself es liking They 
acknowledge the least determination of Vertue (which stands for the gard 
of this fortresse) to be too strong for the strongest Desire j and therefore 
they doo acknowledge themselves overcome, as to be slaves to this fortresse 
for ever, which title they will beare in their foreheads, as their other 
name is ingraven on their hearts.* 

In June the French ambassadors went home empty-handed. In 
the fall Alengon himself came over and stirred a new fear in the 
opposition. But after a few love scenes, planned and played in 
the Queen's most disarming manner, Elizabeth shuffled the Duke 
out of England for the last time. 

In the past this tournament of the Four Foster Children has been 
considered a conventional show typical of the childish and costly 
chivalrous sports of Elizabeth's court. True, the tournament 

device," the attack on the castle, is clearly conventional. But the 
symbolism of the pageantry, particularly of those speeches in which 
Elizabeth is addressed as the ^^Sun," is equally clear. By this 
pseudonym Alengon's faithful ambassador Simier addressed the 
Queen from 1579 to 1581 m his letters to her in cipher.® In all 
likelihood only Walsingham and, possibly, Leicester could have 
conveyed knowledge of this pseudonym to the author of the tourna- 
ment, Sidney or another. Driven to resort to the method of Lyly, 

*For complete account of tournament see John Nichols, FrogreseeB o/ 
Queen Elisabeth (London, 1823), il, 312-329. 

^Hatfield Souse Mss. (London, 1888), Part 2, p. 488. used 

three of these paendonyms: “ Le souleil,” “ la perle,” “ le diaman,” 
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Spenser, and many another who stepped on dangerous ground, the 
leaders of the opposition employed a tournament in its intention 
as *^ymbolic as the series of masques prepared for the proposed 
meeting of Elizabeth and Mary Stuart in 1562, or as the famous 
Kenilworth pageants of 1575. It warned the French ambassadors 
that their mission must end in failure. 

Ivan* L. Schulze 

Texas State College for Women 


A NOTE ON SPENSER AND PAINTING 

The influence of the plastic arts upon the poetic imagery of 
Edmund Spenser is emphasized again by passages in two seven- 
teenth century manuals. The first, a treatise on drawing alludes to 
Spenser^s verse to point out a model for an artisPs drawing. Henry 
Peacham the younger in The Oentlemans Exercise (London, 1612), 
in " The Second Book of Drawing and Limning,’’ gives (pp. 134-5) 
the following instructions for a design : 

August shall beare the forme of a young man of a fierce and cholericke 
aspect in a flame colored garment, upon his head a garland of wheat and 
Kie, upon his arme a basket of all manner of ripe fruites, as peares, 
plummes, apples, gooseberries: at his belt (as our Spencer descnbeth him) 
a sickle, bearing the sign Virgo. 

It is no matter that Peacham, relying upon his memory, says 
August, whereas Spenser’s description of July contains the sickle 
line.^ Spenser’s August himself wears no crown, but he leads a 
maiden crowned with corn. The interesting thing is that Spenser’s 
vivid pictures have hovered in the memory of a drawing master and 
become in his pages a model for imitation by aspiring young gentle- 
men. And so the mutual dependence of the various arts is again 
asserted. 

The^ second manual, Academy of Armoury,^ by the heraldic 
painter, Randle Holme, describes certain conventions for the plastic 
treatment of heraldic subjects. That poet and painter are in close 
accord in their treatment of many subjects is suggested by the 
resemblance between Spenser’s portraits of Fidelia, Speranza, and 

^ Faerte Queene, vu, vii, 36. 

*Pt. I, Chester, 1688 (written ca, 1640). 
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Charissa and the rules laid down by Holme for portraying the 
virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity. Of Faith Holme says (Book 
III, p, 305) : ‘‘Faith is Painted in white Garments in one hand a 
Cross, and in the other hand a Golden Cup or Chalice, and some- 
times a Book.” Spenser’s Fidelia is “Araied all in lilly white, And 
in her right hand bore a cup of gold. . . . And in her other hand 
she fast did hold A booke.” ® Of Hope, Holme wrote : “ Hope is a 
Woman in Blew Garments, with Mantle or Vail red, holding or 
Supporting a Silver Anchor.” Speranza too “ Was clad in blew ” 
and “ upon her arme a silver anchor lay, whereon she leaned ever ” * 
For Charity Holme prescribes “a person in Yellow or Crimgon 
Robes and Vail with a Child in her Arme, and one in her hand by 
her side; or an enflamed heart in the other hand, with a tyre of 
Gold and Precious Stones on her head.” ® Spenser’s Charissa “ was 
all in yellow robes arayed ... A multitude of babes about her hong. 
. . . And on her head she wore a tyre of gold. Adorned with gemmes 
and owches wondrous faire.” ® Holme’s “ Tyre of Gold ” is Spenser’s 
own phrase, but not necessarily an allusion, for it seems a common- 
place phrase that both may have borrowed. 

Spenser’s eclecticism is again demonstrated in his use of those 
elements of his source materials which served his purpose. But 
also demonstrated are his deference for traditions, and his accuracy 
in observing them, his awareness of the conventions of pictorial 
design (including color), and the inter-dependence of literary and 
plastic portraiture. 

Doeotht F. Atkinsojst 

of Idaho 


HOW LONG WAS GOTHIC FICTION IN VOGUE? 

There is considerable difference of opinion regarding the dura- 
tion of the vogue for Gothic literature in England. Some com- 
mentators, seemg in Mrs. Radcliffe’s work the finest flowering of 
the school of terror, have traced the falling away of the general 
interest in Gothic fiction from the day she laid down her pen in 
1797 and have termed later novelists in the tradition like Lewis 


•JP. Q., X, X, 13, 1-8. 

14, 2-7. 


• Loa. oit, 

*F.O;X,x, 30, 9-31, 1-7. 
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and Maturin “belated advocates” of an outmoded genre.^ In 
other ?yes, however, the vogue for sentunental terror continued 
iMabated through the second decade of the nmeteenth century, or 
until The Heroine (1813), Waverley (1814), or Northanger Abbey 
(1818) turned the tide of popular favor elsewhere. 

The answer to this question, certainly, cannot be found either by 
equating popular success with artistic excellence or by citing the 
judgments of hostile reviewers. If we consider popularity, as we 
properly should, in terms of the actual interest of the reading 
public, a solution would seem to await the publication of an annual 
register of Gothic fiction, m which we might trace the rise and 
decline of the general taste. Neither of the present bibliographies, 
however, provides a satisfactory measure of this sort. Brauchli’s 
list of English schauerromane is both mcomplete and inaccurate.® 
And Mr. Montague Summers’ * recent omnium-gatherum of Gothic 
romances is, in his own words, too “elastic in every direction.” 
Besides being too inclusive, his bibliography is not chronological; 
and, naturally, it lists many items which exist only as titles or 
which cannot be dated. 

In lieu of a full register of Gothic fiction a dependable index to 
the taste for terror, and one which is free from the limitations 
which embarrass the bibliographer, is afforded by the Lady’s Maga- 
zine, in whose columns the student may follow the shifting tastes 
of a representative reading audience. Here he has access to the 
works of fiction themselves, and can assign definite dates of publi- 
cation to all. The magazine was published without radical change 
in form or policy for nearly fifty years after 1770, thus providing 
a more or less fixed “frame of reference”; during this time it 
included fiction as a regular part of its monthly offerings, and 
published more of it than any magazine of equal popularity; it 
enjoyed a large circulation among the middle-class feminine audi- 

» K. K. Mehrotra, EorcMe "Walpole and the English Novel (Oxford, 1934), 
162 

* Jakob Brauehli, Der engUsohe Sehanerroman um 1800 (Weida i. (Hiur., 
1928), 196-260 For a criticism of Brauchli’s compilation see Montague 
Summers, The Gothic Quest (London, 1939), 239-41. Brauchli’s incom- 
pleteness is evidenced by tbe fact that he assigns 18 Gothic romances to 
1805, as against 32 named by Montague Summers in what he asserts is 
not “ a complete or exhaustive list.” (/5id., 85-6.) 

’Montague Summers, A Goihio BibKographg (London, 1940). 
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enee, the mainstay of the fiction reading public in this period;* 
and owing to its practice of depending upon readers for contribu- 
tions it affords a sensitive barometer for the taste of its audien§e 
at any particular time. 

The regular fare served up to readers of the Lady’s Magazine 
was the usual melange of the eighteenth century miscellany, but 
fiction was a constant and important ingredient. About a fourth 
of every issue — ^that is, twelve to fourteen pages, double-columns — 
was devoted to short stories (or “tales”) and novels in mstallment 
form, of which there were usually three to five running at any one 
time. Although most of this fiction was highly ephemeral, it faith- 
fully reflects the prevailing interests and literary forms of the day. 
Among the continued stories during the pre-Gothic years, as one 
might expect, the influence of Kichardson and the French masters 
of sensibility is supreme, but m the shorter “tales” there is a 
pronounced undercurrent of romance which shows the direction in 
which taste is ultimately to flow — settings remote in time and 
space, idealized characters, and romantic and often violent actions 
in an atmosphere of sensibility. The first story in the Lady’s 
Magazine to include sustained scenes of sentimental terror, how- 
ever, was a full-length novel, “ Alexis, or the Cottage in the Wood,” 
a translation from the French of Ducray-Duminil, Although 
“ Alexis ” is not, strictly speaking, a Gothic romance, but a roman 
noir, it exhibits narrative methods which are quite Eadcliffean, and 
its publication, commencing in March, 1791, marks the real emer- 
gence of Gothieism in the Lady’s Magazine. In 1792 “Alexis” 
was supplemented with a second novel of terror, “The Friar’s 
Tale,” and in March, 1793, “ GrasviEe Abbey,” a romance after 
the manner of Mrs. EadclifEe, was added to the growing assemblage 
of Gothic stones. Thenceforth, for two decades, tales of crime, 
mystery, and terror became a regular ingredient of the Lady’s 
Magazine, every volume of which until 1813 was to feed in some 
form or other the general taste for imaginative horrors. 

* According to one authority (W. C. Sydney, England and the English 
in the Eighteenth Century, New York, 1892, n, 137), the Lady’s Magazine 
at one time enjoyed a circulation of 16,000 — the size of which can be 
gauged by comparing it with the total sale of all editions of Wanerley 
(1814) previous to 1829, amounting to 11,000 copies. However inferior in 
quality the ^ort stories and novels of the La^’s Magazine, they were 
probably as widely read as much of the popular fiction of the day. 
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A fair measure of the distribution of readers^ interest between 
Gothic and non-Gothic stories at various times may be obtained by 
cbmpanng the relative amount of space occupied by each variety 
during the course of any year’s run. If we concern ourselves with 
serial stories only/ and if we take the individual installments as 
units, we are provided with a rough but effective standard by which 
we can gauge the relative popularity of Gothic and non-Gothic. 
Volume XXVI (1795) of the Lady's Magazme^ for example, offered 
three continued stories of a Gothic character® — ^totalling twenty 
installments, against the nineteen installments of non-Gothic con- 
tinued stories in the same volume. In 1795, therefore, we may 
(judge that about one half of the readers’ attention was being 
directed towards Gothic fiction. By itself, no doubt, this propor- 
tion signifies little, but comparative averages for three years or 
five together, over the course of several decades, should be fairly 
indicative of the progress of the general interest. 

Adopting for longer intervals the same method of computation, 
we find that in the period from 1791 to 1798, for the seven years 
subsequent to the appearance of Alexis,” about fifty-two percent, 
a good half of the continued stories in terms of sheer bulk, were 
Gothic. During the next four years, 1799-1808, no less than sixty- 
two percent, or more than three-fifths, of the serial stones make an 
appeal to terror. 1803 is a low year, with a twenty-three percent 
score but the years 1804 to 1806 reach an average of seventy-two 
percent. In this three-year period approximately three-quarters of 
the serial stories offered to readers of the Lady's Magazine come 
under the designation Gothic,” In 1805, in fact, the high-water 
year for Gothic fiction in the Lady's Magazine^ three of the four 
continued stories offered (or eighty-four percent in quantitative 
terms) are tales of terror. After 1806 a period of decline for this 

* Serial stories seem more frequently to be contributed by readers than 
do the short tales; readers were more likely to express their opinions on 
them to the editor; and, most important, the installments of continued 
stories were fairly regular in length, whereas short stories ranged from 
500 to 6000 words. 

story will be termed Gothic if it includes one or more scenes of 
terror in the conventional mode-— employing, that is, the traditional 
apparatus of gloomy castles, dark forests, storms, banditti, etc. Not every- 
thing in stories thus labelled, of course, is concerned with the appeal to 
fear, nor is this always the dominant interest. 
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type of fiction appears to have set in. From 1807 to 1809 the 
proportion drops to forty-four percent; from 1810 to 1813, nine- 
teen percent; and during 1813 and 1814 Gothic stories disappear 
entirely.' 

If we take the Lady’s Magazine to be representative, therefore, 
we may conclude that Gothic romance gained its first firm hold 
on readers’ interest about 1791, the year in which Mrs. Radcliffe 
attained her first outstandmg success. Thenceforth, for a number 
of years, this species of fiction enjoyed great popularity and fully 
maintamed, if it did not increase, its audience for about a decade 
after Mrs. Radcliffe’s last novel. When the vogue did show signs 
of abatement m 1807 (in 1808, according to Brauchli’s list), it 
was yet half a dozen years before interest may be said to have 
generally lapsed. The continumg minority interest, which found 
expression outside in the romances of Mrs. Roche, Francis Lathom, 
Louisa Stanhope, and a score of other writers, was marked in the 
Ladtfs Magazine by the occasional reappearance after 1814 of 
stories in the Gothic mode. But measured against the great 
majority of non-Gothic tales during this period, these occupied 
only a subordinate place in readers’ interest. 

Against this background of shifting popular taste, the work of 
writers like Lewis, Maturin, Baton Stannard Barrett, and Scott 
must be placed if it is to be seen in its proper historical perspec- 
tive. Far from being a “belated advocate” of Gothic romance, 
resisting the general taste in a vain attempt to repeat the sensa- 
tional success of The Monh, Lewis is seen to be swimming briskly 
with the popular current. His writing career (1795 to 1811) 
spans, but does not extend beyond, the vogue for imaginative 
terror; The Bravo of Venice (1804) and Feudal Tyrants (1806), 
in fact, were published in what we have seen to be the years of 
greatest activity among the Qothicists. Maturin’s Melmoth, ap- 
pearmg in 1830, may be correctly termed a revival in its relation 

’ These results are, in general, supported by Branchli’s bibliography. If 
we eliminate those novels to which he cannot assign a definite date, 1805 
and 1807 become the peak years with eighteen schauerromme each; 1802 
next with sixteen, 1806 third, with fifteen. The three-year period from 
1805 to 1807, in Brauchli, surpasses thirty percent •Hie production from 
1802 to 1804, and by fifty percent or more the production of any other 
three year period After 1807 the number of published romances which he 
records decUnes fairly steadily. 
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to primary trends in the popular fiction of its day; but this descrip- 
tion cannot be justly applied to work previous to 1812, and surely 
it IS misleading to term The Fatal Revenge (1807), published at 
the zenith of the general interest m Gothic, a late survivor of the 
Eadcliffian species.^^® True, it attempted nothing which Mrs. 
Eadcliffe had not already done, and done better. But in its rela- 
tion to the great English readmg audience of the time, the audi- 
ence of the circulating libraries and monthlies like the Lady's 
Magazine^ it was not an untimely work. The Heroine (1813), on 
the other hand, appeared at the end of the vogue, at a time when 
the general atmosphere had been cleared of Gothic sensibility. That 
this satire killed Gothic romance is a time-honoured legend 
with no basis in fact.^ Similarly, Northanger Ahhey (1818), com- 
pleted in 1803, when Mrs. Eadcliffe^s popular dominion was still 
unchallenged, was published at least half a dozen years too late 
to affect the general taste. 

It is equally erroneous to assert that Waverley either ousted 
Gothic romance from public favor or rendered it obsolete.’^ 
Twenty years of unimaginative repetition had already broken the 
hold of the tale of terror on the general reading public beyond 
ScoWs power to weaken it further. This is not to deny that there 
is a close relation between the Scottish novels and Gothic fiction. 
Waverley and its successors had deep roots in the old romance of 
terror, and there is undoubtedly an organic relation between the 
sensational success of the one during the years from 1791 to 1812 
and the tremendous popularity of the other following so hard upon 
it. The first phenomenon accounts in a great measure for the 
second. For the outworn motifs and machinery of the romance of 
sentimental adventure, Scott offered equivalents which afforded the 
reader the same excitement while they carried all the conviction of 
real life. The wicked marquis’s, the scheming monks, the savage 
banditti, and phantoms of the Gothicists were transformed by the 
Wizard of the North into the genuine outlaws, clerics, border 

*01 Oliver llton, A Survey of Mnglieh lAteratiire, (New 

York, 1924), t, 218, 

•01 Walter Baleigb, "Introduction,” The Heroine (London, 1909), 
p, xiv. 

^•Cl Michael Sadleir, The Northanger Novels: A Footnote to Jcme 
Austen (The English Association, 1927), 20; K. H. Clement, Romanticism 
%n France (hTew York, 1939), 117. 
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barons, and ghosts of Highland tradition ; the operatic landscapes 
with castles and rums metamorphosed into the actual mountains, 
forests, glens, caverns, and impregnable fortresses of the N6rth 
country. The popular vogue for romances of terror was over in 
1814, but their appeal was still fresh m the public mind. When 
Scott breathed new life into the old forms, the general audience 
returned with the same eagerness. It was not mere whimsicality 
which made Crabb Eobinson on reading Waverley in 1815 associate 
the new romance with Mrs. Eadcliffe^s work. 

Eobeet D. Mayo 

The Bcmcroft School 


GBEANDO:^ A SOUECE FOE EMEESON 

On p. 49 of Emerson^s MS. Verse Book P occurs a pencil 
copy of the poem beginning, "The brave Empedocles, defying 
fools.^^ ^ Except for the general absence of punctuation the poem 
stands exactly as published in the Centenary Edition.® Imme- 
diately below the MS, copy is a brief note, also in pencil and in 
Emerson^s hand: Degerando vol B p This is a clue to the 
source of the poem. 

The edition of G&ando^s Eistoire Oompdree des 8y$Ume$ de 
PhUompUe which Emerson used was that of 1882-3’. In this 
edition the discussion of Empedocles occurs m ii, 4-9. Note A, 
expanding the discussion, covers pages 34-36. Emerson was, evi- 
dently, most interested in pages 35-36, for the poem, excepting 
the first two lines, is a faithful versification of the prose of 
G6rando^s note. I give here in parallel columns the lines of the 
poem and the prose passages t6 show Emerson^s dependence on the 
original: 

Tke brave Empedocles, defying On accuse Emp^docle de Torgueil 
fools, ^ le plus ridicule, 

Pronounced the word that mortals 
hate to hear — 


^Joseph Marie, Baron de G4rando (1772-1842), French philosophical 
writer. 

wish to thank the Ralph Waldo Emerson Memorial Association 
through Edward Waldo Forbes for permission to refer to this Verse Book 
and to use the note appended to the poem 
* Complete Worha, rx, 353. 
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"I am divine, I am not mortal 
made; 


I am superior to my human weeds/^ 

Not Sense but Eeason is the Judge 
of truth; 


Eeason's twofold, part human, part 
divine; 

That human part may be described 
and taught, 

The other portion language cannot 
speak. 


parce quHl s’4tait lui-mtoe com- 
part k un Dieu : " Je suis un dieu, 
dit-il dans les vers conserves par 
Sextus; Je ne sms point sujet k 
la mort, 

je suis supdrieur aux choses hu- 
maines. . . J* 

‘^Suivant le t4moignage de plu- 
sieurs,” dit ailleurs Sextus . . . , 
" Emp4docl6 attribuait non aux 
sens, mais ^ la droite raison, la 
pr4rogative de juger de la v4rit4. 

La droite raison est en partie di- 
vine, en partie humaine; 

la seconde pent 4tre exprim4e, 

mais aucun langage ne pent tra- 
duire la premiere.’* * 


This yersification of Gerando’s prose is a particularly good 
illustration of Emerson^s reading for what he called the lustres.® 
Notice how Emerson changed the tone of the beginning of the 
original, which slates simply that Empedocles was accused of the 
most ridicnlons vanity. Since Emerson was searching for confir- 
mation of ideas which he himself entertained, the vanity of Empe- 
docles became, in the poem, an Emersonian bravery and defiance of 
fools. From this point onward the poem is an exact reproduction 
of the prose without any change in the order of ideas. If further 
proof were needed that this poem shows Emerson^s reading for 
lustres, it could be found in his significant disregard of a passage 
in which Empedocles is said to have modified his repudiation of 
the senses as a Judge of truth. The passage, which I give here, 
follows immediately the part of G6rando which Emerson versified : 

Cependant, dans un passage subs4quent, Empedocle xend aux sens une 
partie de cette confiance qu^il leur avait retir4e, et accorde k cheque sens 

^Htstoire Oomparie (Paris, 1822), li, 35-36. Emerson’s copy of this 
edition is in the Emerson house at Concord, I wish to thank the EWEMA 
for permission to examine the_ volumes. The passages which are the 
sources for lines 3, 4, 7, and |'^merson has marked in the margin with 
pencil lines. 

® Complete Works^ m, 233. 
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le pouToir de rendre un ttooignage MMe, pourvu qu’il soit dirig4 par la 
raison.® 

% 

The Yolnmes of Gerando^s JSistovre which Emerson borrowed 
from the Boston Athenaeum during January and February of 1830 
could not have supplied the source of the poem, for they belong to 
the first edition of 1804, which does not contain Note A on Em- 
pedoclesJ Furthermore, the discussion of Empedocles occurs in 
126-87, in the first edition, and therefore, Emerson^s pencil note, 
^ Degerando vol 2 p S6, would not apply.® However, since Emerson 
first read Gerando early in 1830 ® he must have composed this poem 
somewhat later, although it is impossible to say just when. 

It is possible that the readmg of Gerando from January to 
March, 1830, inspired Emerson to buy the Histoire, and naturally 
he secured the second and augmented edition. If this supposition is 
correct then Emerson probably owned the work in July of the same 
year, for in a letter to William and Edward Emerson, he speaks 
of G&ando lying on his table.^® Extensive entries in the Journals 
from G6rando occur under the date, October 27, 1830, when Emer- 
son says, "I begin the Hisioire Oomparh/^ He had already, 

p* 36. G4ran4o is still quoting Sextus Empiricus. 

’'Arthur Christy’s The Orient m American Tramc&ndenta^wn (New 
York, X932) has a valuable appendix which gives a list of books borrowed 
by Emerson from the Boston Athenaeum, Professor Christy's entry for 
O^rando (p. 278) errs in several respects since he confuses the first and 
second editions of the ffiatoire and misreads several entries in the 
Athenaeum charging records, I have myself gone to the charging records, 
hut for confirmation of my statement see Kenneth W. Cameron’s Batph 
Waldo Bmerscn^s Beading (Raleigh, N. 0., 1941), 17-18, 74. 

® Let me add further that no part of the treatment of Empedocles in the 
first edition could serve as the source of the poem, for G4rando does not 
here mention the idea of divinity in Empedocles, 

^Jowmala^ li, 283-84. The date is January 7, 1830. See also Letters 
(Ralph L. Rusk, ed.), i, 291, for Emerson’s statement on January 4 that 
he was beginning to read G4rando. 

Letters, i, 306, The letter is dated July 30. This reference could not 
apply to Emerson’s borrowings from the Athenaeum five to six months 
earlier, nor to the Harvard College Library copy, for Harvard did not 
acquire G4rando, in the second edition, until September 12, 1843, as the 
bookplates show. 

XHf 330-46. There are no later Journal entries from Gerando 
or references to him. If, as I conjecture, Emerson bought his copy of 
G4rando during the spring or summer of 1830 then his borrowing of vol- 
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earlier in the year, read two volumes, or parts of them, of the 1804 
edition, so that in this new entry he must mean a fresh start and 
& more thorough study, probably with his own copy. In the ab- 
sence of contradictory evidence, we may reasonably conclude that 
Emerson wrote the poem at the time of his extensive jottings from 
Gerando, at the end of October or possibly in IsTovember, 1830. 
And since the poem is a faithful versification of the note in volume 
II, we may surmise that Emerson had the book open before him as 
he wrote. 

This date gives to the poem an unusual importance, hitherto 
unsuspected, in the chronology of Emerson^s poetic treatment of 
his large and central ideas — ^that of being an early verse record of 
his notion of the divinity of man. 

Gael P. Steauoh 

Lehigh Unwersitg 


NOTES ON CAELYLB’S JOURNEY TO GERMANY, 
AUTUMN 1858 

Not long ago Proiessor Eichard A. B. Brooks presented the 
students of Carlyle with an admirable annotated edition of a 
hitherto unknown diary of the master,^ A few notes, which may 
prove helpful in amplifying Mr. Brooks’s commentary, axe here 
contributed. 

On p. 9 Carlyle describes the Elbe between Cuxhaven and Ham- 
burg: "Denmark to left hand, Hanover to right (where Stade 
and the ‘ Convention ’ was alone memorable to me) Here ‘ Stade ’ 
is not, as Mr, Brooks thinks, the name of an obscure German 
antiquary but a tovm on the left bank of the Elbe, about thirty miles 
northwest from Hamburg. The spires of Stade are visible from 
the river. 

Some lines below Carlyle mentions "an ornamental village’’ 
with “many ships and boats about it; shore of some noticeable 
height, 50 feet or more, thick-studded with Hamburg ‘ Country- 
houses.’ ” This place is not Altona, as Mr. Brooks surmises, but 

Time I from ttie Boston Athenaeum on April 6, 1831, might have been for , 
the purpose of comparing the first volumes of the 1804 and 1822 editions. 

^ Thomas Carlyle: Journey to Germany, Autumn 1858, edited by Richard 
Albert Edward Brooks, New Haven, 1940. 
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the old residential suburb of Blankenese, the only place of con- 
siderable elevation on the right bank of the Elbe below Hamburg. 

Speakmg of his landing at Hamburg, Carlyle describes hfe 
‘^captain moving [sic] among the natives by commanding gesture 
and emphatic Scotch speech (which the natives seemed to iahe 
quite as well as if it had been intelligible to them).” To a degree 
it undoubtedly was; a mixture of English and Lower German is 
the traditional lingua franca among sailors and longshoremen on 
the lower Elbe. , 

P. 11. " Grass- ‘ Street,’ or something like it.” The name of 
the street is ‘ Graskeller.’ 

P. 14. Hamburg : " Strange old narrow winding streets, with 
silent little lays of squares {Wand-ruhme, for one).” The name 
of this little square or rather lane, which has disappeared since, 
was ' Wandrahm.’ 

P. 15. Hamburg : “ Hawker women, with amazing headgear, and 
covered baskets of small-trash which they carry like milkmen by 
apparatus from the shoulders.” These are the ‘ Vierlanderinnen,’ 
women fruit peddlers from the ‘ Vierlande ’ near Bergedorf, often 
represented on Christoph Suhr’s colored lithographs of Hamburg 
scenes and in the Hamlurger Ausruf, a collection of street char- 
acters in the manner of the <7n ie Paris. 

P. note 5. Not perhaps but certainly 'Wilhelm Malte, the 
first prince of Putbus, d. 1854. The owner of Putbus Castle in 
1868 was his widow, Luise. 

P.40. Monument of Frederick William I at Gross-Stresow, 
Riigen: 

Pillar with Friedrich Wilhelm on the top, and an absurd inscription . . . 
Usedom [Prussian diplomat, Carlyle’s host in Rttgenl told me afterwards 
this inscription was the work of a certain Bx-eomedian whom the Junker 
Party had put about ihe poor King [Frederick William IV] seven years ago 
and who had ever since been gaining ground with him, ‘ amusing ’ the poor 
Itoyal evenings, &c. : sad and sordid to the mind of Usedom. 

Mr. Brooks, in his note, sees no way of identifying this personage. 
It is one Louis Scjmeider (b. 1805, d. 1878), a well-known figure 
m the intimate history of tiie Prussian court. A comic actor by 
vocation, Schneider also specialized in Prussian hyper-royalism and 
since 1833 edited the arch-conservative Soldier^ Friend. In 1860 
he was appointed Reader (‘Torleser’) to the royal court; some 
memoirs of the time join with Usedom’s report in complaining of 
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the shallowness of the literary amnsements which Schneider ar- 
ranged for royal evening parties. His memoirs (Aus meinem 
Leien, S vols., Berlin, 1879-80), of almost unparalleled vaniiyr, are 
not devoid of interest as a source of petty information. Sketches 
of his life can be found in Theodor Fontane’s Von Zwanzig bis 
Breissig, book iv, chapter 6 — a masterpiece of fair characterization; 
in G. Valbert (««= Victor Cherbuliez) : Eommes et chases du temps 
present (Paris, 1883), pp. 95-117 ; and in the Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographic, xxxjx, 134-148. 

P. 67, note 5. Carlyle’s form ‘ Feldscheer ’ is good German and 
preferable to the somewhat pretentious ' Feldscherer.’ See 
Grimm s. v. 

Riohabd Salomoiv 

Kert/yon College 


A HAZLITT BOEROWIITG FROM GODWIN 

"In the Eloquence of ihe British Senate” writes P. P. Howe 
with reference to HazlitPs " Character of Mr. Eox,” " HazlitPs own 
Character has a note appended making acknowledgment to God- 
win% one passage of which, he [Hazlitt] says, is taken as nearly 
as I cotild recollect it/ ^ It is not easy/^ continues Howe, " to jSnd 
the passage in question/^ Neither in his Life nor in the Oentenary 
Edition does Howe point ont what passage Hazlitt "borrowed,^^ 
but it is nndonbtedly the following: 

H ... we add the ardour and natural impetuosity of his mind, his 
quick sensibility, his eagerness in the defence of truth, and his impatience 
of every thing that looked like trick or artifice or afiTectation, we shall be 
able in some measure to account for the character of his eloquence. His 
thoughts came crowding in too fast for the slow and mechanical process of 
speech. ... It is no wonder that this difference between the rapidity of 
his feelings, and the formal round-about method of communicating them, 
should produce some disorder in his frame . . . ; that he should express 
himself in hurried sentences, in involuntary exclamations, by vehement 


^Howe, Life of MaMtt, p. 98, n, 1. The above-mentioned note of 
Hazlitt’s (see his "Character of Mr. Fox,” Works, ed. Howe, vii, 315, 
n. 1), in which he acknowledges his debt to (Jodwin, is as follows: "See 
an excellent Character of Fox by a celebrated and admirable writer, which 
appeared in the Mommg Chrofdole, November, 1806, from which this 
passage is taken as nearly as 1 could recollect it.” 
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gestures, by sudden starts and bursts of passion. Every thing shewed the 
agitation of his mind. His tongue faltered, his voice became almost suffo- 
cated, and his face was bathed m tears. He was lost in the magnitude of 
his subject. He reeled and staggered under the load of feeling which 
oppressed him. He rolled like the sea beaten by a tempest.® 

The passage in Godwin from which this is derived is as follows : 

His oratory was impetuous as the current of the river Rhone; nothing 
could arrest its course. His voice would insensibly rise to too high a key; 
he would run himself out of breath. Everything showed how little artifice 
there was in his eloq[uence. Though on all great occasions he was through- 
out energetic, yet it was by sudden flashes and emanations that he electri- 
fied the heart, and shot through the blood of his hearer. I have seen his 
countenance lighted up with more than mortal ardour and goodness; I 
have been present when his voice has become suffocated with the sudden 
bursting forth of a torrent of tears.« 

That Hazlitt, however^, merely recollected the gist of Godwin^s 
eulogy upon Fox as orator is evident from a comparison of the 
original and Hazlitf s reconstruction of what he remembered of it 
His faculty for remembering what he had road not only led him to 
interlard bis texts with quotations^ but also was partly responsible 
for his clinging to his first impressions. Yet his memory was not 
merely photographic; he was simply endowed with an extraordi- 
nary facility for recalling what was significant in what he had 
heard or seen. In this instance he agreed with Godwin and adopted 
his ideas and a few of his phrases/ 

Stbwaet 0. Winoox 

of Eaijoaii 


®Hazlitt, “Character of Hr. Eox,” Works, vii, 314-15. 

® Godwin, “ Character of Eox,’’ Mom%ng Chronicle, Nov. 22, 1806, as 
quoted by 0, Kegan Paul, WilUam Godwin: Hi>s Friends and Contempo- 
raries (Boston, 1876), ii, 156. Hazlitt wrote his Character in 1807, 

* In a letter to his father, 1807, Hazlitt says of Godwin’s “ Character of 
Fox/’ “ It is a pretty good one. I might if I was lazy take it, and save 
myself the trouble of writing one myself/’ 
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Eddie Lays, Selected and Edited by Eeedeeic T. Wood, 1940, 
pp. V, 227. 

Considering the fact that this is the j&rst separate edition of 
Eddie Poems to appear in any English speaking country, its 
appearance is an event of quite some importance. Yet the enthusi- 
asm of the bibliophile and the scholar must be dampened by the 
observation, that this is not an edition of the Eddie Lays, but only 
a selection from that famous collection. But it is a generous selec- 
tion, and as such, a heartening thing for friends of Old Norse and 
Eddie studies. It includes twenty-one of the thirty-seven lays. 
The editor follows the Codex Regius in placing the mythological 
poems ahead of the heroic poetry. But for pedagogical reasons 
he re-arranges the mytholo^cal poems, so as to turn them into 
graded lessons for the student, beginmng with prymskviSa and 
ending on the difficult Vgluspd, In this way, the editor feels that 
the book may be used as a complement to a volume of prose selec- 
tions such as Gordon^s Introduction to Old Norse, For the heroic 
poems the editor follows the historical order of the original, 
otherwise the story would have been confused. 

The editor is engagingly modest about his aims, which he defines 
as obviating the necessity for the American student to use German 
editions, the ones he considers best. A Scandinavian might tend to 
swear by the edition of Bugge, but that would be even less helpful 
to the American student than the German ones. As a matter of 
fact Wood^s edition is most similar to NeckePs handy and popular 
edition. It has a concise introduction, a somewhat too meager 
bibliography, while the text is furnished with as little textual 
apparatus and the glossary is made as concise as possible. 

This is as it should be, especially considering the textual appara- 
tus. The introduction, though brief, is packed with useful and 
solid information. If one should quibble it is rather strange to 
speak of Oddi parsonage as a ^settlements (p-9)^ 3ior is there an 
obvious reason for writing mMahait, Ijodamii, for -hatir. The 
bibliographical aids leave obviously much to be desired when there 
is no reference to the only existing Eddie bibliography : the Bibli- 
ography of the Eddas by Hallddr Herniannsson (islandica xrii, 
Cornell XJniv, Library 1920), nor to the annual bibliograpies in the 
Arkiv for nordisk filologi and Acta philologica Scandinavica, 

But apart from the text, which, as far as I have sampled it, seems 
handled with care and circumspection, the glossary is obviously the 
most important part of the book. In view of his own pedagogical 
principles I think the editor could have done a considerably better 
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job here with little extra expenditure (noting how much space is 
left blank on most pages of the glossary). The grammatical in- 
formation supplied is altogether too meager. How is the student to 
know whether the verb afla has a preterite aflaSa or Hflda. And 
how, whether dalr is dalar or dalir in the plural, or whether the 
plural of morTc is ^marhar, merhr, or marhir? This very essential 
information would have consumed little extra space. I also regret 
that there are no references to the texts in the glossary ; these would 
have been especially useful in comments on unique or rare expres- 
sions. Eeverting to the arrangement of the texts, it is deplorable 
from the pedagogical point of view that the editor has not printed 
the titles of the poems as headlines on every page instead of the 
useless title of the book itself. In aU these things the editor could 
have learned from the practical arrangement of NeckeFs Edda. 

As far as my sampling of the glossary goes, I have found it 
quite dependable, but it must be kept in mind that, owing to the 
lack of references, it is diflScult to test the glossary without reading 
the texts and thus looking up the words. In a number of crux cases 
the editor marks the word with an asterisk, often indicating the 
authority whom he follows in his exegesis, a very commendable 
practice. Naturally, there can be much difference of opinion con- 
cerning these cruces, but instead of indulging in a more or less 
idle discussion of them, I shall confine my comments to cases where 
the editor gives either a wrong or at least a misleading translation. 

Under allr we read : dllt er senn, * everything is quickly at an 
end,^ which is wrong for ^ everything happens at the same time,^ 
or, more specifically, since this is a translation of Sdvam&l 17: 
alt er $enn, ef hann sylg urn geir, uppi er pd ge8 guma^ ^ both things 
happen at once : if he gets his drink, he loses his mind/ Perhaps 
the editor was following Neckel who makes the same mistake. 

It might have been noticed that the senses attributed to aurr, 
^ drops of water, ^ and aurugr^ ^weV nre not found otherwise in 
Icelandic where the words dways mean ^gravel, sand,^ ^gravelly, 
sandy/ But in view of the OB em^ and Icel. ^r, ^drizzling 
rain,' wrigr^ ^ wet, covered with spray or rain,^ the meanings given 
are very plausible, though too abstract for the cases of occurrence. 
^ Spray, misV and ^ misty, shrouded in spray ^ are undoubtedly 
better translations of the cases in Vsp 19 and 27. 

When the editor translates (sub dvelja) mart um dvelr {pann 
er um margin sefr) by ^ one loses mueh,^ it is a good interpretation 
according to the context, rather than the correct translation : ^ many 
things hinder (delay, LET) him who (habitually) sleeps in the 
morning/ 

If eihirm (as A. Johannesson believes, cl Idenzh tunga i fornold 
429) on the one hand is connected with Gothic afaihan, ^deny, 
repudiate,’ on Ihe other wiih Mod, Norwegian eihjeUj ' trsettekjser,’ 

^ quiraelsome ’ (A. Torp, Nynorsk etym, ordboh ) , then the origin 
from eih/calc: oaken suggested by the editor seems rather remote. 
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Even Mod. Icelandic supports the Gothic-Norwegian usage: the 
word IS used mostly about raging bulls (cf. S. Blondal, IsL-dansh 
Prdbog, eilcinn). 

The compound spd-gandar, Vsp g9^ is lacking in the glossary, 
the editor should not have been thrown off its track by the fact that 
the text has spa ganda. 

The verb verpa has been forgotten, and with it the troublesome 
passage of Vsp 5, $61 varp sunnan. 

To mention one more drawback : the book has no index. 

But it would be unjust to leave the reader of this review with the 
impression that the book is a failure. On the contrary, I believe 
that, within the rather too narrow limits that the editor has set 
himself mostly for the sake of economy, he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a textbook that promises to be popular in American uni- 
versities. For that every teacher of Old Norse owes him a vote 
of thanks. 

StefIit Eiitaessok 

The Johns Eopkins Unwerstiu 


The Middle Ages, S9S-1500. By J. E. Stbayek and D. C. Mtoeo. 

New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1943. Pp. xii + 568. 

This book was written by Professor Strayer. It replaces the 
Munro-Sontag volume of 1938 in the Century Historical Series, 
and the author has made enough use of that volume to feel justified 
in putting the late Professor Munro^s name under his own on the 
title-page. The new work is well planned and well written. Its 
most striking wealmesses are due to deficiencies in the author’s pro- 
fessional equipment. Like many mediaevalists, Mr. Strayer has 
only a limited acquaintance with the vernacular literatures. He 
seems to know his way about in French, but his ignorance of 
English, Irish and Icelandic appears to be almost complete. He 
lists several Icelandic sagas in his ^^suggestions for reading/’ 
(p. 537), but can hardly have thought of them as literature, for He 
tells us elsewhere that French prose was much more highly 
developed than that of any other country in the middle ages” 
(p. 377). By way of specification he mentions the narratives of 
Villehardouin and Joinville, and adds, *^they are masterpieces of 
prose, and French is the only European language which can make 
such a claim for a work of the thirteenth century ” (iUd.), Here 
he ignores, not only the EeimsTcringla and other Icelandic master- 
pieces, but also an English masterpiece, the Ancrene Biwle. More- 
over, since French prose did not develop until the thirteenth ^ 
century, Mr. Strayer seems to have taken it for granted that the ‘ 
other vernaculars were equally late (or later) in developing this 
important tool. He tells us, “ during the tenth and early eleventh 
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centuries * . . the vernacular languages . . . were so limited in 
vocabulary and so incoherent in syntax that they could not be used 
for logical thought. . . . Until the thirteenth century, no ration^ 
discussion of any problem, secular or religious, was possible without 
using Latin (p. 164). Evidently Mr. Strayer is unacquainted 
with the writings of -®lfric. But the author^s case is much worse. 
He seems to believe that no vernacular literature of any kind 
existed in Western Europe before the twelfth century. Here again 
he is guided by the history of French. Since French did not become 
a literary language until the twelfth century, the same must hold 
of the other vernaculars. He states, " the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries . . . [saw] the beginnings of the great vernacular litera- 
tures^^ (p. 506; cf. p. 246). Here he ignores many important 
works in vernaculars of the British Isles, Germany, and Scandi- 
navia, includmg world-famous masterpieces like Beowulf and the 
Elder Edda, For Mr. Strayer the first vernacular masterpiece 
is the Chcmon de Roland (p. 249). A little later we learn that 

English became a literary language only after the reign of John 
(p. 284). The great Irish sagas, and Irish literature generally, 
are passed over in silence. 

The author often lumps Britons and Irish under the head Celtic, 
making needless trouble for himself and his readers. Thus, when 
he writes that the Celtic Christians were zealous missionaries * . * 
but they found it dfficult to convert their hereditary enemies, the 
Anglo-Saxons” (p. 63), his first statement holds for the Irish but 
not for the Britons, while his second statement holds for neither, 
though it applies in some sort to both: the Irish evangelized the 
English (with no great difficulty) ; the Britons, because of their 
hereditary enmity to the English, refused to evangelize them. In 
the early Middle Ages, be it added, the Irish and the English were 
friends, not foes; their later enmity is one of the many evil legacies 
of the Norman Conquest, a subjugation which spread from England 
to Ireland during the reign of William’s great-grandson. The 
author misrepresents this extension of Henry II’s Angevin empire 
to Ireland when he calls it an English conquest” (p. 106). His 
map of Europe in 1200 is equally remiss with its legend English 
possessions in France.” The English had no possessions in France 
or Ireland in those days; they and the Irish were fellows in 
subjection to French rulers. 

On the whole the author neglects the vigorous and many-sided 
culture of early England, A small point may serve to illustrke this 
weakness. We are told that "by the fifteenth century a new style 
of manuscript illumination had been developed in which the pictures 
were separated from the text and occupi^ whole pages by them- 
^ selves” (p. 450). One of the most famous of medieval MSS, 
Bodley, Junius xi, commonly dated circa 1000, has a number of 
full-page illustrations, but Mr. Strayer, one must suspect, has never 
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looked at the handsome facsimile edition of this MS in his university 
library; it is English handiwork. 

Many other mistakes, more or less serious, might be pomted out 
if space were available. But the reader of this review must not 
be led to think that Mr. Strayer^s book is worthless. An extra- 
ordinarily uneven piece of work, it includes many good things as 
well as bad. A teacher alive tp its faults and careful to point them 
out as he comes to them may well find it handy as a textbook for his 
class. But it would be dangerous to put this book on a reading list 
in the absence of such detailed correction. 

Kemp Malone 


John Philip Kemble: the Actor in His Theatre, By Hebsohel 
Baker. Cambridge; Harvard University Press, 1942. Pp. 
X -4- 414. $4.00. 

This book is not remarkably exciting, but then neither was 
Kemble. The writer’s scholarship is sound, his organization 
methodical; and, if he has no great sympathy for his hero, he gives 
him a very full day in court. There are none of those moments, 
dear to biographers of actors, when the breathless author works up 
to a triumphant debut with the pit on its feet or, as a protagonist’s 
fondness for the bottle grows on him, even tries to communicate 
a sense of doom. It is to Mr. Baker’s credit that he does not invent 
any. Kemble was no Garrick or Kean. Poise, not fire, distinguished 
his efforts. Mrs. Siddons made them smell blood in the sleepwalking 
scene; but critics asked of her brother, as today we ask of Mr. 
Maurice Evans, Why will he not give the passions fuller scope ? ” 

This thoroughgoing study is the ‘first of real magnitude in over 
a century. It is based on an impressive range of reading — of 
manuscripts as well as printed sources — in England as well as 
here — ^about the milieu as well as the man. Among the manuscripts 
is the diary in which, for the twenty-seven years that began m 1788 
with his ascension of the throne at Drury Lane (unfortunately for 
him there was in E. B. Sheridan a power behind the throne), the 
head of the British theater’s first family wrote the annals of his 
reign there and later at Covent Garden. 

Any work on this subject which, as Mr. Baker’s rightly does, 
sticks to the subject is bound to be a little maddening because the 
glimpses of the great Sarah must remam glimpses. One would 
read with more enthusiasm another though a superfluous book about 
the woman of genius than a needed one about the man of talent and 
industry. Nevertheless, he who wishes to familiarize himself with 
the decades between the abdication of Garrick and the revolution 
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of the elder Kean will be obliged to make his way through these 
pages — all of them. Mr, Baker has the facts. And readers over 
whom theatrical history has cast its curious spell will not put J:his 
volume back on the shelf till they have finished it. ^ 

This in spite of notable defects. Kemble^s place in the history of 
the British theater rests chiefly on his revivals of Shakespeare, 
These are frequently mentioned; but rarely is there much account 
of how they differed from those of earlier managers, and sometimes 
we are not even told which role Kemble acted. The author writes 
a little awkwardly, though he is commendably spirited. One doubts 
the wisdom, however, even for the sake of avoiding repetition, of 
employing such epithets (obviously inadequate) as ^Hhat erratic 
gentleman ” for Byron or the good lady for Mrs. Siddons. 

The system of reference to authority is very faulty. Several titles 
of works consulted are often lumped in one note, while the reference 
number comes at the end of a long block of text. It is therefore 
frequently impossible to tell whence a fact or even a quotation is 
derived. Thus while a fragment (p. 187) from a contemporary 
account of Kemble’s Macleth carries a reference number, the note 
gives eleven titles. Presumably these all deal with the revival, but 
Sie reader can only guess where the quotation comes from. Another 
bad practice is the omission of authors’ initials. Since only a few 
titles are repeated in the bibliography, initials as well as date and 
place of publication should be supplied in the first reference note. 
To be sure, this standard practice can be overdone: among an 
editor’s plagues are contributors who insist on thus identifying 
B. K. Chambers’s Elizabeihm Stage, But unless a book is very 
well known, the first reference should be full. I find a good many 
citations in Mr. Baker’s notes beyond my ken; some would require, 
before one could proceed to the right spot in the library, minutes 
with the card catalogue — ^minutes the author could easily have 
spared his reader. 

Failure to put the reference number precisely next the pertinent 
matter in the text is sometimes actually misleading. Thus (p. 185) 
the account of Kemble’s text for Macbeth ends by quoting the 
dying speech inserted by Garrick. At this point a reference number 
appears, but the note refers to a single book which contains no 
information about either Garrick’s or Kemble’s production. It is 
evidently cited because Mr. Baker has mentioned D’avenant’s version 
earlier in the same paragraph. 

Decided one critic ” is aU we have to identify another quota- 
tion, since the note cites ^‘Morning Post/^ Henry Irving Shalce- 
spmrep " Boaden, Mtb. J ordan ” (this author being of course readily 
spotted in a catalogue even without his ^^J^’), "Kelly, German 
VisitorB^^ (but the Kellys are a numerous tribe in almost any 
catalogue), " Oulton” (identified in the bibliography and in a key 
to the note), and " Spencer, Shakespeare ImpromdP I can testify 
positively that the last of these works has contributed nothing what- 
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ever to the stock of Mr. Baker’s information between the points at 
which it is previously cited (p. 185) and this (p. 186). On the 
(Wntrary, the traffic is all the other way. 

I hope these remonstrances will not seem ungracious or petty. 
The matter is of some importance, if the operations of the literary 
historian are not to become mere private incantations; and should 
this method of reference go unprotested, others might adopt it. 
Mr. Baker’s book is a useral and interesting study, m spite of it. 

Hazelton Spbuceb 


The Sentinels & Other Plays. By Eichaed Pentt Smith. Edited 
by Ealph H. WAnE and H. W. Sohoenbeegee. Metamora & 
Other Plays. By Johe Augustus Stone, Silas S. Steele, 
Chaeles Powell Clinch, Joseph M. Field, H. J. Conway 
( ?), John H. Wilkins, Joseph Stevens Jones, and John 
Beougham. Edited by Eugene E. Page. Four Plays. By 
Eotall Ttleb. Edited by Aethue Wallace Peach and 
Geoegb Floyd Nbwbeough. Monte Cristo as Played hy 
James O'Neill £ Other Plays. By Chaeles Fbchtee, Julia 
Waed Howe, Geoege C. Hazelton, Langdon Mitchell, and 
William C. Db Mills. Edited by J. B. Eussak. The Plays 
of Henry 0. He Mills written in, collaiorathn with David 
Belasoo. Edited wiih an introductory essay by Eobeet 
Hamilton Ball. The Heart of Maryland & Other Plays. 
By David Belasoo. Edited by Glenn Hughes and Geoege 
Savage. The White Slwoe & Other Plays. By Baetlby 
Campbell. Edited by Eapibe Wilt. Man and Wife £ Other 
Plays. By Augustin Daly. Edited with introductory notes 
and a play list by Cathebinb Stuetevant. America’s Lost 
Plays, edited by Baebett H. Claek, vols. XIIJ-XX. Princeton : 
Princeton IFniversity Press, 194:1 (vol. XX, 1943), Pp. xii 
-f- 180, viii -f 4:08, x + 126, vi -j- 303, xxvi 346, xii + 324, 
Ixxxii -j- 264, xii + 410. $5 a volume; $85 the set of 30 
volumes. 

Mr. Clark and the Princeton University Press are to be con- 
gratulated on the completion of this large and interesting under- 
taking, earlier volumes of which have already been noticed in this • 
journal (lvi, 476-6, 639-40). While for the most part the con- 
tributions of the sevmral editors have not been extensive and doubtless 
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need not have been, to the exceptions should be added Professor 
Wilt, who has done a substantial job with his assignment 

On the whole the merit of this senes obviously lies in its pre^ 
senting us with the texts of a hundred old (that is, pre-O^Neill and 
mostly unliterary) American plays, many of which it prints for 
the first time. I have read them all, with I hope a proper contempt 
for the occasional example of false pretensions to poetry or philoso- 
phy and a good deal of respect for those which obey Bernard Shawls 
prescription, m one of his letters to Ellen Terry, and go straight 
for the fundamentals of human nature. Whether or not Mr. Shaw 
is right in holding that a good melodrama is harder to write than 
all this clever-clever,” a good one is easier to read than the kind 
that tries for but doesn^t quite make the top bracket of the clever- 
clever. 

If it IS good enough, continues the sage, why, you have a Lear or 
Macbeth. I don’t recall being reminded very much of Shakespeare 
in any of these volumes ; but it would be nice to see some of their 
contents staged — ^if, that is, our college theaters would get to work 
on them and would act them, not sophomorically, for the cheap 
laugh at a self-consciously virtuous sentiment, but straightforwardly, 
for what is in them. There is something sound and fundamentally 
American in a surprising number of them, something that is too 
often missmg from the current ^‘'vehicle” (Miss Katharine Hep- 
burn% for example) knocked together by playwrights who make 
believe they have something to say on a topic of the moment but 
are not really interested in the people they invent to do the saying 
smartly. 

America’s lost plays ” were written for a theater that certainly 
had its limitations, a theater out of which came not a single master- 
piece; but it was a theater that was very sure of itself, a theater 
that knew it had an audience which relished what it had to offer 
and was as appreciative of the fine points of playing as a baseball 
crowd IS today and no less accustomed to making comparisons 
between players and to taking pride in a simple kind of connoisseur- 
ship. It was a theater that was not afraid of scoring points,” and 
that acted Shakespeare fuUbloodedly, not gingerly, 

111 fares the land, to hordes of hastening ills an easy prey. 
Where honest melodrama fades and wisecracks make a play. 

Hazeltoit Seekoee 


Le Olassicisme frangai^. Par HsETai Peykb. New York: Editions 
de la Maison Pran^aise, 1942, Pp. 281. 

This is an altered and enlarged edition of the author’s Qvfesi-ce 
que le Olassicisme f, which appeared in 1933.^ M. Peyre brings to 

^Jt IS dated 2935 in tlie prelizainaiy “ouvrages du mexne auteur/* but 
on p. 9 the dale of publication is given as 1933. 
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his problem the tastes of one nnrtnred on the classics of France, 
but acguamted at first hand with the literatures of other countries 
md with points of view very different from those prevalent in •the 
seventeenth century. He has an extensive knowledge of critical 
opinion and writes with keenness and charm. His book is not a 
study of general seventeenth-century characteristics, many of which 
do not fit into any definition of classicism, but rather an exposition 
of the mam qualities found in the leading seventeenth-century 
authors, among whom he includes Descartes and Corneille as weU 
as those who flourished in 1660-85, though he lays special emphasis 
upon these last. 

He stresses the interest these authors showed m psychological 
analysis, their sense of form, their clarity, serenity, impersonality, 
universality, their cult of the " art de plaire.^^ He adds interesting 
chapters on their relationship to contemporary artists, to the ancients, 
to neo-classicism, on the reception they met in various countries. 
His contention that they were primarily artists rather than moralists 
is excellently presented, but could have been strengthened in the 
case of Moli^re if, instead of saying (p. 105), ^^Moliere ne cesse 
d^affirmer quhl cherche k eorriger les hommes,” he had reminded his 
readers that Moli^re first made this claim when he was defending 
himself against critics of Tartufe. I am somewhat surprised that 
M. Peyre fails to mention among the characteristics of French 
classicists their abounding wit, so obvious in Corneille, Pascal, 
La Fontaine, Moli^re, and Eacme, if not in Descartes and Bossuet. 
There are a few corrections that may easily be made in a third 
edition.^ In spite of these facts the book is an eloquent apology 
for the writers discussed, one that should be appreciated by all who 
have labored in the same vineyard, by tons ceux qui ont f oi en la 
France.” 

H. CAEKIKTGTOn' LaNCASTBE 

The Johns HopJcms Universitp 


®P 37, “ L’auditoire restreint de ces toivains classiques." In 1677, the 
year of Phhdre, over forty thousand tickets of admission to the Gu4n4gaud 
theater were purchased, a fact that shows that dramatists, at least, were 
not writing for an “ auditoire restreint.^’ P 42, II [the classical author] 
pouvait se dispenser d’attaquer ses pr4decesseurs,” He could, but did he? 
Descartes wanted to make “table rase"’ of his, Pascal fell upon the 
Jesuits. Corneille attacked Mairet; Eacine, Corneille and Boyer; Molifere, 
the actors of the Hdtel de Bourgogne. P. 60, Pradon is said to have been 
born in 1632 and is consequently grouped with Boileau and Kacine, neither 
of whom would have appreciated the association; as a matter of fact, 
he was born in 1644, which puts him with La Bruyfere and Bayle, though 
I fail to see any significance in this fact. P. 101, n. 37, the novel is placed 
among genres “ que ne r4gentait nuJle r4gle,” though fhis was the opinion 
neither of La CalprenMe nor of Huet. P. 182, n. 11, “un professeur 
d'histoire de la mddecine A Leipzig, Sigerist ’’ ; as he has been my colleague 
at the Johns Hopkins since 1931 and is not a German, to refer to him as a 
professor at Leipzig is unnecessary, not to say unkind. 
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Motif-Index of the Italian Novella in Prose. By D. P. Eottjnda. 
Bloomiagtoa, Ind., 1942. Pp. ix + 216. $2. (Indiana Uni- 
versity Publications, Folklore Series, no. 2.) ^ 

"Principally, this Motif -Index aims to give a quick and easy 
reference to the subject matter handled by the novellieri in prose 
of three centuries.” It follows the plan and classification of Stith 
Thompson’s well-known Motif-Index of Folh-Literature (1932), 
indicating with asterisks all entries not found in the latter work. 
It is thus one further step toward Prof. Thompson’s announced 
purpose “ to reduce the traditional narrative material of the whole 
earth to order.” Three centuries of the Italian novella from earliest 
times through the Cinquecento is indeed a large field. Folklorists 
professional and amateur, and source hunters of many modem 
literatures cannot fail to be grateful to Prof. Eotunda for accom- 
plishing this huge task. In fact, it is so huge that one hesitates 
to wish that he had done more. Still, at least the amateur in folk- 
lore methods is certain to wish tliat an index of the noveUe cata- 
logued had been given. This could have been done in an appendix 
m very little space, showing by number what entry was given to 
this or that novella of each coEection (Decameron i, 1, etc.). 
"Without this, for instance, if he is interested in the sources or 
analogues of, say, Decameron vi, 1, he can only guess that it is to 
be found under the very large heading of Cleverness. He is obliged 
to begm at the beginnmg reading through hundreds of titles. And 
when he fails to find it at J 1223 under : Rebuke for telling a poor 
and long-winded story, he is bound to be discouraged. 

Even professional folklorists are likely to complain at Eotunda’s 
omission of obscene motifs. Space is left for them in the number 
system under the ent:^ "Humor concerning Sex” and it is not 
dear on just what scientific basis they are exduded; whereas, if 
they are omitted for moral reasons, one would like more frankness 
of statement to that effect (p. 214, n. 1). After all, the rejection 
of obscene motifs from three centuries of Italian novelle is no 
rejection. 

If nowhere dse, concessions to the amateur should have been 
made m the way of a longer introduction to the Index. He is bound 
te w<mder if all tibese novelle, many of ihiem complex forms of 
individual art, can ready be considered folklore. Likewise he is 
sure to have ^ious objection to the statement that “ the novellieri, 
then,be^me important in that they ^neraUy present motifs already 
toown in folklore in their most artistic and vivid form, and they 
m turn axe imitated by writers in other lands.” It is not clear even 
in context that Prof. Eotunda remembers that this means that they 
b^me important for this reason for the folklorist. For one studying 
fheir aH, this may wdl be their least important aspect. 

Such matters of theory will probably not trouble the hunter of 
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sources and analogues. He knows how often he has to return to 
the Italian novelle in his hunt. From now on he will not forget 
Eotunda^s work. 

C, S. S. 


La Dorotea di Lope di Vega. By Auba Ckooe. Bari: Laterza, 
1940. (Biblioteca di Cultura Moderna.) Pp. 362. L. 26. 

Miss Grocers study of Lope^s Dorotea is based upon her dissatis- 
faction with the conclusions of her predecessors, and her conviction 
that a more stable basis of criticism may be found than that offered 
either by Karl Vossler or Leo Spitzer. According to Vossler, Lope 
had created his ^^sick^^ characters and extravagant style only to 
condemn both. Spitzer, on the other hand, has maintained that 
the ^Uiterature” is the core, the unity, of its artistic existence; 
that such is the purpose of the baroque writer. 

Miss Groce finds unity in the work as an ‘^^obra de vejez/^ in 
which Lope plays a dual rdle : the poet familiar with youthful pas- 
sions, and the aged philosopher who intervenes with crjptic criti- 
cism and reflections upon the vanity of pleasure. Biographical 
data of Lope^s late years seem to support her hypothesis, although 
she warns against reading the Dorotea as autobiography. Miss 
Groce cannot avoid the conclusion that the Dorotea is essentially a 
treatise on love, which fact she finds quite in accordance with the 
moral character of the work. The passionate characters are sick; 
their cure is desengano. In this sense we may think of the play 
as an expiation drama. 

The artistic core of the work, according to Miss Croce, is lyrical. 
All else is but digression, includmg therein both the didacticism 
and the verse. Somewhat later she assigns to the verse the func- 
tion of creating atmosphere and giving direct expression to the 
love of the characters. 

The feature of Miss Croce’s study probably most open to criti- 
cism is her analysis and attempted solution of the stylistic prob- 
lem. She seeks no artistic unity within the text, but rather a 
biographical-biological explanation, supported historically, which 
cleaves the style of the Dorotea into a sort of antiphonal game 
between character and comment. After such an analysis, her in- 
sistence that we cannot separate the artistic” (for her the lyri- 
cal) from the discursive seems an unsuccessful attempt to reunite 
irreconcilable elements. Miss Croce has found an explanation for 
the stylistic dichotomy without in any way resolving the breach. 

Another schism appears in Miss Croce’s analysis. In view of 
her weB constructed examination of the moral purpose of the play, 
it is a bit surprising that she should insist upon a lyric core. Why 
not a didactic core? Yet this didactic character she prefers to 
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explain by the contrapuntal character of Lope himself. Evidently 
she gives predominance to the " yonthfnl Lope.^^ How then can she 
characterize the Dorotea as a treatise? By assuming that art must 
he lyrical, Miss Croce has caught herself on the horns of a dilemma. 

In general, it does not seem that Miss Croce has made any con- 
siderable contribution to a greater aesthetic appreciation of the 
play. She has offered no resolution of the great problem — ^the 
stylistic problem — only an explanation for its existence brought 
from without the text. We feel that Miss Grocers interpretations 
must fall before the more synthetic treatment of her predecessors. 

PeERY J. POV7ERS 

Baltimore 


BRIEF MENTION 


Writers of the Western World. Edited by Addison Hibbard. 
Boston: Houghton Mifi3in Co,, 1942. Pp. xxii + 1361. SAT'S. 
A large book in double columns of selections first written in English, 
or now translated into it. They range from Homer to Hemingway, 
from Genesis to The Hairy Ape. Realizing that le temps est un 
songe,^^ that Ovid may be considered a romanticist, the author of 
the nineteenth Psalm an impressionist, Mr. H. has grouped his 
material, not chronologically, but according to the temper” of 
the authors, as exemplifying classicism, romanticism — ^including 
symbolism,— or realism — ^including naturalism, impressionism, and 
expressionism. Each group of selections is preceded by a brief 
account of the leading characteristics of each temper”; the work 
of each author, by a biographical sketch. Three groups of illus- 
trations that reproduce masterpieces of painting, sculpture, or 
architecture help to emphasize the unity of the arts. Although 
many authors are represented, many of importance have been left 
out: Sappho, Plautus, Petrarch, Ariosto, Eonsard, Corneille, La 
Pontaine, Addison, Scott, Schiller, Musset, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Meredith, Maeterlinck, Anatole Prance, Shaw, etc. One may criti- 
cize, too, some of the dassiflcations, for great writers do not fit 
smugly in such compartments. However, it should be remembered 
that the book is intended as an introduction to European and 
American literature rather than as a contribution to knowledge. 
Mr. H. should be con^atulated on the catholicity of his own temper 
and the care with which he has reproduced the selections. He has 
provided American undergraduates with a substantial library shelf, 
if not with a library. 


H. c. L. 
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WAS GEOEG HAGEE SENIOR A MASTERSINGEE? 

Although one finds mention of the Nurnberg Meistersinger Georg 
Hager (Jr.) in most general discussions of German Meistergesang^ 
nothing has been known to date about his father, Georg Hager Sr., 
other than the scant facts that he enjoyed an intimate friendship 
with Hans Sachs, from whom he learned his trade and the art of 
mastersinging; and that he passed on this instruction to his more 
gifted son, Georg Hager Jr. It is the son who tells us, in the 
preface to his Liederluch, Dresden M 6: 

Ynd Ob ioh mein singen vnd dise loblicbe Elunst von meinem vatter seligen 
gelernet bab, jst sie dock vom Sachsen her kumen. dann Mein vatter Hat 
sein handwerck, das schuhtnachen, vom ge melten Hans sachsen gelernet, 
So wol auch das singen. 

Since it is thus established fact that the father as well as the 
son occupied himself with Meisiergesang^ it follows that their 
identity of name involves difficulty in the ascription of Meisferlieder 
or Me%stertone to either of them, and makes an accurate determina- 
tion of their chronological relationship of prime importance. 

George Hager Jr. is the highly productive one of the two men, 
and played the more prominent xfile. Printed references to him 
are frequent. Some ten or twelve of his poems have been printed 
in scattered places, and the known facts of his life have been pub- 
lished. Thus Schnorr von Oarolsfeld furnishes a page and a half 
concerning his life in the Allgemeine deuische BwgrapTiie (x, 
1879, pp. 352-3), and Johannes Bolte gives a brief biographical 
paragraph in his article: ^^Sechs Meisterlieder Georg Hagers” 
{Alemannia xxii, 1894, pp. 159-184.) The dates of birth and 
death as published in both these accounts are erroneous and must 
first be corrected.^ 

^Schnorr sets the birth as '^vor 1560" and the death as "xim X646" 
Bolte repeats these same dates. 
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In his manuscript Tftera 1S512 (fol. 450 x) Hager giTes ns, him- 
self, the date of his birth. He writes : 

r 

Als man sclirib zwey vnd funfzig jar 
jn Bern winder monat fur war, 

Den sechs vnd zwanczigsten tag weit 
wur icb, Georg liager, Dise zeit 
Geboren in Niirnberck der stat 

His statement is confirmed by the baptismal records in the Landes- 
hirchhches Archiv in Nurnberg.^ Meanwhile, more accurate in- 
formation has likewise become available concerning the death date. 
There is, for instance, an entry in the MeisUrsinger-Protoholle, 
written in the hand of Georg Hager Jr.^s son Philipp, announcing 
his father^s death in 1634.® And again, the burial records of the 
church of St. Sebald afford confirmation.'* 

Turning our attention to the father, concerning whose life no 
dates have yet been published, we find that it is possible to set these 
with equal definiteness and accuracy. In the MeisterKed cited 
above, composed in his Oruenen Bag We%se, in which he traces the 
family tree for the benefit of Ms children {Wien 13512, fol. 450 r), 
Georg Hager Jr. reports that his father was one of a family of nine 
children, born in Nurnberg, and continues ; 

vnder Disen simen be kant 

^ war einer, Georg hager ge nant. 

Der war geboren an Der stet 
gleicb als man zwelf jar zellen det. 

Bey dem bans sachsen lemet er 
Das sebuh macben Da mit be ger. 

Thus we have the year 1513 definitely established as the father’s 
birth year. The Nurnberg archives come to our assistance again in 
determining the date of his death as 1571.® 

^Tmttfhuch 8t. Sehald Archw Nr 8 2, 1544-1655, {under G) : Georg 
Hager, ein son Georg. 26 Nouember 1552. 

«Karl Drescber (ed ), Nurnberger Meistersmg&rProtoholle von 15*tS~ 
1689 Bibliotbek des Litterariscben Vereins m Stuttgart,” ccxm-iv; 
Tubingen, 1897), n, 1 

*■ heiohenbucJi Bt* Behold B $1, Anno 1634. p. 77 b; Der Brsam Georg 
Hager, Scbucbmacber vnd Maistersinger in der ScbustergaBen, den 10. 
Octob. 

^ Beerdigmgshuch Bt Behold, Archw Nr Anno 1571 : 3150. Georg 
Hager, Sebuster, am Weinmarckt. 18. Bebruarius. (The Scbustergasse, 
on wbidi the Hagers lived, adjoins the Weinmarkt.) 
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With these essential dates thus definitely fixed for father and 
son, it should prove possible hereafter to distinguish easily between 
tbfe two singers, particularly since the son^s creative activities did 
not begin until the eighties, at least ten years after the death of his 
father. 

Georg Hager Jr. was not only a prolific composer, but also an 
inveterate collector of MeisUrlieder. Five of the Singelwher 
which he gathered are extant; the whereabouts of the eight others 
IS unknown. Of the five known manuscripts, Wien 1S5W contains 
only Georg Hager Jr.^s own poems; Dresden M 195, Berlin 5SS, 
Weimar Q 571, and Dresden M 6, on the other hand, are general 
anthologies. 

How it would be natural to expect that in these great collections, 
which he sought to make as extensive and as representative as 
possible, the son would preserve some of his father^s compositions. 
But this, as far as we know, he failed to do; at least the father is 
not mentioned in any of the indices to these volumes which Georg 
Hager Jr. prepared, nor (except in a few dubious cases which we 
shall discuss) have any songs been identified as his by any one else. 
The only motivation the son could have had in obliterating records 
of his father^s compositions would be plagiarism. But although 
the standards for originality in the texts of Meisterlieder were not 
then high, it would be out of place to level a charge of systematic 
plagiarism against the son without supporting evidence. 

We feel safe in inferring that the father, too, collected songs, and 
that many leaves of the f ather^s collection are preserved in the son^s 
anthologies, the more so since there are so many Meisterlieder in 
the son’s collections which are in the hand of Hans Sachs. The 
latter had most likely presented these to his friend, Georg Hager 
Sr. In Weimar Q 571 there are fifteen songs in Sachs’s script, 
grouped from fol. 71 r to 99 r. In Dresden M 6 there are some 
seventy songs in the hand of Sachs, again grouped together, from 
fol- 40 r to 104 r. But in Dresden M 195 and in Berlin 5SS the 
Sachs songs, mostly of two pages each, are scattered generously 
through the manuscript at intervals, interlarded with songs by 
other hands, as if still in the sequence in which these songs had been 
presented from time to time to the father by Sachs. 

The biographical facts that can be gleaned from these manu- 
scripts and from the archives of Humberg shed no light upon the 
mystery that shrouds the mastexsinging activity of Georg Hager 
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Sr. Friend and pnpil of the renowned Sachs, and instructor in 
turn of his son who became so prominent, it seems astonishing that 
he should receive no mention in the carefully kept Proioholle of the 
Nurnberg 8%ngschule, where the first mention of a Hager is the 
recording of Georg Jr. as singer on the program of Easter Sunday 
in 1587. And it seems more amazing still that he is given no 
mention in the School records kept for the years 1556-1561 by his 
friend Sachs, while the latter was Merker of the School.® The 
last mentioned year reminds of a chance note by Georg Hager Jr. in 
the Register of his Liederhuch M 6^ which informs us that the 
father had a disciple, as late as 1562, in Mathas Schneider, 
Schuhmacher and Meistersinger at Steyer."^ That this disciple was 
musically gifted is attested by G. Miinzer, who declares, on the 
basis of his musical studies, that he was einer der besten Musiker 
unter alien ! ® 

One feels inclined to suspect that Georg Hager Sr. was an un- 
educated man and not of any great talent; that the only education 
he ever received was his training in Meistergesang by his friend 
Sachs; that he composed no original Meisiertbne, and thus had 
not risen to Meisterschafi and a place of recognition within the 
School ; and that some of the difficult and rather illiterate script in 
Berlin BBS, though bearing considerable resemblance to the un- 
formed script of the son in his earliest writings, may be the f ather^s. 
However, it has not proven possible, with the few MeisUrlieder’^ 
handscTirifien at hand (in reproduction) in America, to determine 
the matter. If his script can once be identified, much of the 
mystery that shrouds Georg Hager Sr. can be lifted. The greatest 
difficulty arises from the fact that most of the Meisterlieder in 
these collections, although dated, remain unsigned. There is not, 

9 These records by Sachs have been edited by Karl Drescher, Das G-emerh-^ 
hiiehlein des Sans Sachs ('^Keudrucke deutscher Litteraturwerke des 16. 
und IT Jahrhtmderts" oxjxk-lh; Halle: Max Kiemeyer, 1898). 

■^The entry, in the first Register of M 6, reads: Volget Her Mathas 
sehneider, am schuhmacher zu steyer. War meins vattera sEchJu knecht 
Anno 1562 jar. 

"Mathas/^ (twice thus spelled in the manuscript,) = Mathias? Heinz 
{Sam Sachs Forsohungen. Festschrift^ Hurnberg: Joh. Phil. Eaw^sche 
Buchhandlung, 1894, p. 343) gives* Matheus, Gr. Mtmzer (p. 21) reads; 
Mates. 

®G-. Mtmzer, (ed.). Das Smgehuch des Adam Fasdhmwn (Leipzig; Breit- 
kopf uud mrtel i:i906]), p. 21. 
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in all the huge number of pages of Meisiergesang gathered by son 
Georg, a single song that may be ascribed to the father with assur- 
ance and finality. There are, to be sure, two poems m Berlin S8S 
ascribed to Georg Hager and so dated that they would fall of 
necessity to the father. These are: Der Blutig woolen rog (Wap- 
penrock)/^ Im abgeschiden don lienhart Nunnenlech (fol. 15v), 
dated 1536, and Das 21. hapitel aus den ersten Buck der Icunig^^ 
In den un Be nanden don fricz Zorn, dated 1537 (fol, 9r). Ascrip- 
tion to Georg Hager Sr. may be correct, but in each instance there is 
room for doubt. In the case of the first of these poems the ascrip- 
tion IS on a slip of paper that was pasted over the original signature 
line, and this slip is written upon by the hand of an unidentified 
seventeenth century scribe, who went through the entire manuscript 
with heavy touch, altering and revising according to his fancy. 
Some of his recordings can be proven to be inaccurate, others 
dubious. For instance, his statement (fol. 250r) that Hans Sachs 
was a ^^Fechter^^ has been challenged as sensational and improbable; 
and his statement (fol. 322®'v) that Georg Hager wrote das alte 
Lied zur Buchenklmge in 1515 is a patent absurdity, since in that 
year Georg Hager Sr. was a three year old baby. And so, when 
this hand ascribes to Georg Hager the second of the above-men- 
tioned poems, composed in 1537, adding the note that this Georg 
Hager was ein mercker vnd sing meister in Hiirnberg,^^ (fol. 9r ff .) , 
we lose faith in his statement. 1) If the father had risen to the 
office of Merher in the School, his name would be mentioned in the 
records. 2) We doubt if the late seventeenth century scribe was 
possessed of sufficient knowledge to discriminate chronologically 
between father and son. And 3) there are many instances in the 
pages of this same manuscript where it is obvious that the date 
recorded in the signature line is the date of the original composi- 
tion of the poem, while the name recorded is not that of the 
composer but merely that of the copyist. 

If by any means the script in the two songs ascribed to Georg Ha- 
ger could be identified as in the hand of Georg Hager Sr., we should 
be able to say at once that numerous other poems m the collection 
are by his hand , but rather, it seems to be the early hand of Georg 
Hager Jr. in which both these songs are recorded. 

The above considerations make all the more interesting and im- 
portant, if true, certain information published by Curt Mey in his 
book: Der Meisiergesang in Gesckickie und Eunst, which first 
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appeared at Leipzig in 1892, and reached a second and improved 
edition nine years later*® 

Among the numerous manuscripts of Meisiergesang in the 
Sdchsische Landesbibhothek at Dresden which Mey studied in 
preparation of his book, and upon which he undertakes to report, 
is M 6. This manuscript is doubtless the best-known of the various 
Meisterliedersammlungen of Georg Hager Jr., and appears to be his 
thirteenth and last LiederbucK Hager had the volume bound in 
1600, and completed his entries in it in 1604. The greatest value of 
the manuscript is perhaps for those interested in the music of 
Meisiergesang; for the latter portion of the manuscript (foL 314r- 
489r) is devoted to the musical notation of some 135 Meisterlieder^ 
by dij0Eerent composers, with the texts. Of this more later in a dif- 
ferent connection. 

Although Hager provided the manuscript with a complete 
register at the beginning,^® he furnishes as well a special Register 
(fol. 335 ff.) for the songs with musical notation, explaining: 

ob jcb Gleicb dise heder vorn in das Register geseczt bab, wil icb in doch 
von den ITotten wegen jr eigens Register Besunder aucb seczen. Ba mit 
man seben kan, Welches die ge nottierten lieder sein. 

This second index Curt Mey publishes (pp* 176 ff*), carrying his 
entries in jSlve columns: Titelj Ton, Verfasser des Tones, Verfasser 
des Gedichtes, Jahr. The last seventeen entries in this index list 
the seventeen Meisierione of Hager (this is of course Georg Hager 
Jr.). One notices at once that the dates, as published by Mey, are 
unreliable, and in need of checking. For instance, the Liebliche 
Earpfenhlangweise, which he dates 1591 and thus places among 
the earliest of Hager’s Tone, we know to be his last-composed 
melody, dating 1615 1 All of Hager’s Tone, with the exception 
of the Liebliche SarpfenTcla/ngweise, were composed in the 1690’s. 
But we observe with interest seventeen further entries of Meister^ 
lieder in Mey’s index, ascribed to Georg Hager, and with a much 
earlier dating, ranging from 1529 to 1559. And since the son was 
not bom until 1552, we would thus seem to have found evidence, at 

‘^Zweite, auf Grund bandscbriftlieber Quellenforscbung und anderer 
Studiert ganzlicb umgearbeitete und wesentlicb vermebrte Auflage (Leip- 
zig: Hermann Seemann ITadifolger 1901), p. 176 fip. 

^®On unnumbered pages, which I number 074 to 0116. 

^ Ot the dates given by Hager at the beginning and end of the Meister- 
Ued in this Ton in Dresden M 6, fol, 486r ff. 
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last, of seyenteen Mmterlieder by the father, whose work we have 
been seeking to distinguish. 

But a cheek of each of Mey^s entries against the photographic 
reproduction of the manuscript, which has recently been obtained 
from Germany, leads to disappointment again. Mey^s table is 
reprinted herewith. Miscellaneous corrections of his readings have 
been made in parentheses. We furnish also a photographic repro- 
duction (from the manuscript) of the signature and date lines of 
the seventeen Meisterlieder in question. The reader will find it 
interesting to compare Mey^s rendition of each of the dates with the 
dates of the manuscript originals — and to draw his own conclu- 
sions ! Last but not least, he is requested to observe the initials 
H. S. which are written under each of the seventeen poems in the 
manuscript. Now Mey had instances of capital H and capital S, 
written in this same hand, on the very first folio of the music, and 
in countless instances on the following folios. Furthermore, he had 
numerous occurrences of these capitals, in the identical script, in 
names that he successfully transcribed ; e. g. Heinrich Endres, Onof- 
ferus 5chwarczenbach, And yet — ^he interpreted these letters in 
each of the seventeen instances as G. H., and expanded them into 
Georg Hager. He was unable to make out the initials of the famed 
Hans Sachs ! ^ ’ 

Thus vanishes what had on the surface appeared to be the most 
promising clue to the writings of Georg Hager Sr. Mey’s erroneous 
reading has had the effect not only of a false attribution of seven- 
teen Meisterlieder to George Hager, but of hiding from any 
reader, depending upon his table, the existence of an equal number 
of poems by Hans Sachs, with musical notation, in M 6. Fortu- 
nately, however, all of the poems in question, except the fourth and 
the last one, may be found hsted in the Keller-Goetze indices of 
Hans Sachs^ Meisterlieder^ in volumes 225 and 250 of the Biblio- 
thek des Litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart (1902 and 1908).^® 

This leaves us without a single Meisterlied which can be attri- 
buted with assurance to Georg Hager Senior. 

Clair Haydrii Bbll 

U'mvers%ty of Oalifomia at Berkeley 

handwriting, to be sure, it not that of Hans Sachs himself, but of 
Adam Puschpian of Breslau. 

=^*They are the Hans Sachs numbers (in sequence) : 592, 3439, 3721, 626, 
1430, 1802, 2376, 869, 869, 3016, 6406, 4717, 2499, 2752, 312. 



1. English, osprey 

The osprey or fish-hawk (Pandion Ealidetus) is well known in 
England and America because of its striking brown and white 
plumage and its quick action. The o-rigm of its name osprey is, 
howeyer, obscure. The etymological dictionaries represent a tradi- 
tion of uncertainty as regards its etymon and propose with caution 
and reserve L. ossifraga^ the ^bone-breaker^ of the Historia 
Naturalis (x, 3) of the elder Pliny. Ernest Weekley says of 
osprey:'^ Neither the late appearance (15th c.) in England and 
Prance (he considers osprey to be the same word as French orfraie) 
nor the forms are at present explained.^^ Sir James Murray 
remarks ^ that osprey app. rep. L. ossifraga/^ but expresses the 
same uncertainty as Weekley and for the same reasons. Webster® 
notes without conviction : Prob. through of. fr. L. ossifragaP 

There have been two objections to the etymon ossifragd for 
osprey: 1) could not give by regular phonological develop- 

ment osprey, although it might be the origin of French orfraie;^ 
2) the ossifraga was not a fish-hawk but has been identified by 
modern ornithologists with the Lammergeyer or Bearded Vulture, 
resembling the eagle and sometimes called Geir Eagle.® The second 
objection is not as strong as the first. 

^ SJtymolog%cal DioUonary of Modems EngUsh, I/ondon, 1921, 1017. 

® A New EngUsh DtcUonary {NED ), 1888 — , vn, 221a. 

^ New International DicUotiary, 2nd ed, 1727a 

^ Of H. Suchier, Eetts. f Rom. Phil , I, 432 " osprey welches Diez, Et. 
W\ 389, von ossifraga herleitet — ^wie ich glanhe mit Unrecht d.enn f wird 
weder im Franzosischen noch im Englischen zu pJ’ W, Meyer-Lubke, REW , 
6113, also rejects this etymology on phonological grounds 

^Enayolopedia Bmtcmmca (11th ed ), xx, 353a: The ossifraga of Pliny 
(M. N,, X, 3) and some other classical writers seems to have been the Lam- 
mergeyer but the name, not inapplicable m that ease, has been transferred 
to another bird (the osprey) which is no breaker of bones save incidentally 
those of the fishes it devours." Pierre Belon, the eminent 16th century 
naturalist, in his Hist owe de la nature des oiseaux (1555), demonstrates 
(Book II, Chap 7) that the orfraie (or osprey) cannot be the same bird 
as the ossifraga Ossifrage, a late word borrowed from Latin and employed 
to name the bird held to be meant by Pliny, is sometimes used as a synonym 
of osprey or fish-hawk, but in its early uses (17th c.) it means a kind of 
eagle and is differentiated from the osprey. Cf. NED., vn, 222c, and the 
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The earliest example of English osprey (ospray) is found in a 
text of about 1460. However, a continental form orpres, which is 
surely the same word as osprey^ occurs in the 14th century £lle- 
gorieal huntmg treatise Les deduits da la chasse of Gace de la 
Bigne, a Norman and native of what is now the Department of the 
Calvados,^ who completed his work about 1373 : 

Un oysel qu’on appele orpres, 

Qui a Taigle appartient de pres, 

En ung estang pesche avoit 
Le poisson, si Temportoit 

It is evident that orpres is here a fish-hawk resembling the eagle. 

In spite of the efforts of etymologists to attach osprey at any cost 
to ossifraga,^ its etymon seems to me to lie m another direction : 
Latin avis praedae (V. L. avisprede). Avis praedae does not 
seem to figure in Classic Latin texts nor in medieval natural his- 
tones where ams rapax is the general name for ^ bird of prey.^ In 
medieval books the usual name for the fish-hawk is nisus or aquila 
marUima, The medieval glosses treat nisics as a substantive use of 
nixus, nisus from mti ^ strive, make an effort,^ and explain it by 
commen ^effort, struggle^ exertion/® Albertus Magnus in his 

example (1610) : The Eagle and the Ossifrage and the Ospray (Bihle^ Z/ev,^ 
13 ) . Ossifrage is of no importance for the history of osprey, 

« Orande Bncyclop^die, xii, 803a; Theodore Ee Breton, BibUographie 
normande, 18o8, n, 313, 

Text from Godef roy. Diet, de Vane, frang , v, 644c, who cites it from 
one of the MSS. More lengthy extracts of the poem containing the passage, 
in La Curne, Mimotres sur Vancienne cheraleHe, Hi, 253 f , and in Auguis, 
Poetes frangots depuis le XII^ sihole nusqWd Malherte, ii, 139, which publish 
them from early 16th c. printed editions. Orpres occurs in all and cannot 
be an error as Godef roy, op cii,, x, 241a, later supposes Les deduits de la 
chasse has been erioneously ascribed to Gaston Comte de Foix because his 
works precede it in the printed editions The latter are extremely rare and 
have not been available for consultation, 

® An explanation of H. Suchier, loc cit , is pure fantasy According to 
him orpres (Gace de la Bigne) <*orpra%$ <*onperargus <oripelargus. 
He imagines a confusion between forms derived from ossifraga and 
oripelargus In English osprey, he says, s is due to ossifragd and p to 
onpelargus and in French orfraie, r points to oripelargus and f to ossifraga 
But neither the ossifraga nor the oripelargus are jSsh-hawks and an ety- 
mological cross between the two could hardly produce one, Meyer-Liibke, 
loo, Gvt,, finds this explanation impossible. 

® Mario Eoques, Becueil gin^l des lemques fremgans du moyen dge, x, 
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volucrary is a bit more explicit: Nisus avis est quae et sparvarius 
vocatur, accipitre miilto minor sed colore similis; a nisn hoc 
conarmne praedae sic vocatnr qnia nititur capere aves se fortiores 
sicnt colnmbam, anatem et cornicnlam. The words in italics which 
explain msu^ specifically indicate the struggle or effort after prey, 
a characteristic considered to be typical of the nisus. It makes 
little difference if Albertns Magnus in the passage appears to have 
in mind the sparvarius, another courageous and rapacious hawk^ 
when he defines nisus. The confusion between sparvarius and msus 
is often noted in medieval texts/^ and even much later Linnaeus 
classed the osprey with the falconidae. But the fact remains that 
nisus was the common medieval Latm name of the fish-hawk and 
that it was only occasionally applied to the sparvarius. The nisus 
was then a hawk characterized by its exertion to secure its prey. 

The expression oisel de proie ‘ hawk ^ is found in medieval texts 
(Eutebeuf , cf. Littre; oiseau de proie in mod, French). It might 
well represent a vernacular adaptation of an original avis praedae; 
cf. avis mans ((7. 01, L., v, 397, Zl)~ oiseau de mer. The 
ordinary man doubtless had in the past, as he has today, a confused 
notion of hawks and their variety. It is entirely probable, however, 
that the nisus^ the predatory fish-hawk, was early given the ex- 
pressive and appropriate, although general, popular name '^avis- 
prede (—avis praedae) in a region frequented by it and where 
people were familiar with it and its habits and could distmguish it. 
This would also explain the absence of the term from the medieval 
volueraries which carry on the learned tradition, Nisus is not 
represented in the Komance Languages, 

406: 2^isu8 avis maifus conameni €. Ql L., w, 124, 454; — v, 437 I am 
indebted to Professor Leo Spitzer for calling my attention to these glosses 
which have also aided in the interpretation of the text of Albertns Magnus. 

De ammalibus li’br% XXVI, ed. by Herman Stadler, Munster, 1920, Lib. 
xxm, 40, p. 1504. 

Du Cange, Dlossas^wm, v, 594 • Nisus. Avis nota. Haliaetus seu aquila 
maritima. Numeratur cum sparveriis seu austoribus inter feras bestias 
quae ad majus dominium spectare noscantur. Du Cange adds that msm 
is used minus recte of certain varieties of falcons. An earlier confusion of 
terms in inverse sense may be seen in the asperellus cited by Du Cange 
{op. citj I, 425c) from a 5th century Vita S. Geraldi where fish-hawk is 
clearly meant. Hlis vero sermocinantibus, pieque alternatim contendentibus, 
ecce ales eognomine asperellus in eadem arbore suos conf ovens foetus 
piscem non modicum projeeit ad pedes ejus. Here asperellus seems to 
represent an early adaptation of a vernacular form from sparvarms. 
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The type of compound which we have in avis pmedae^ made up 
of two nouns of which the second is m the genitive, is not rare m 
V. L, and has formed numerous words in Eomance, including 
French.^® The nominative avis is retained in avis praedae (V. L. 

avisprede), early regarded as a single word, as also in avistru- 
thins > OF. ostruce^ ostruche, Fr. antruche, Eng. ostrich, and in 
avistarda > OF. ostarde, Pr. outarde, 0. Pr. austarda, Eng. 
lustard?-^ The Glasgow Glosses contain an unedited item also 
referrmg to a hawk: avis pulta (~ esmenllon), which is not repre- 
sented in Eomance.^^ The expression avis mans found in the 
glosses (cf. above) is exactly like avis praedae. Furthermore bird 
names from Latin fern, adjectives (cf. praesaga > fresaie) suppose 
an older combination with avis. 

'Avis praedae (V. L. ^ avisprede) would have given quite regu- 
larly ospreit in Old French before the Conquest, since the e of 
the accented syllable in prede is e (cf. Fr. proie),^^ and later osprei, 
osprey. The variations in spelling in the earliest English examples 
(15 & 16 c.) • ospray{e), aspray, osperaye, ospraie, osprei{e), 
osprey point to orthographical fluctuations typical of the older 
Anglo-Norman and Mid. English periods and reflect phonological 
phenomena.^® Further evidence of the existence of osprey a century 
before the first attested example (15 c.) may be seen in Ml. ostrey 
(14 c.), variant of osionr ^ goshawk,^ apparently a corruption of the 
latter due to osprey}'^ 

W Meyer-Lubke, Grammmre des langues romanes, Paris, 1895, il, 629- 

630. 

Meyer-Liibke, ItWW., 831, 832, 833. Spanish has in addition 
aviioasta {cim + oasia) ‘bustard.’ where accusative ave entered into the 
compound because Spanish has preserved independently the simplex me; 
cf also Sp mutarda {ave + tarda). 

The pulta of ams pulta is doubtless an adjective formed on the stem 
of the verb pultare ‘beat, strike’; cf ahundus (ahundare), adulter (aduh 
terwre), truncus {truncare) etc The compound is therefore of the same 
type as ams tarda. 

Schwan-Behrens, Gramm, de Vane, frang., Leipzig, 1913, p 26, 

Angl -Norm has a liking for a in initial unaccentend syllable especially 
before s, ei and represent the same sound and are interchangeable in 
Angl.-Norm. and M. E. , e at the end of these forms, may have been added 
under the influence of feminines in which -aie, -eW were interchangeable 
with -fli, -eif (cf. praeda > praie, pray, prei). In osperaye the intercalation 
of e between labial 4“ ^ is not at all unusual in OP dialects and Angl - 
Norm.; cf ohamheriere. 
vn, 226c. 
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In the case of Middle Pr. orpres ( : ^ for ^^ < et. < V. L. e, 

IS not surprising in a Norman text after the middle of the 14th 
c^tury.^® The s in orpres is a remnant of the old two case de- 
clension system, employed correctly here in the pred. nom. after 
appeler.^® The r in place of preconsonantal s, which had long been 
mute, may be due to ^ assimilation regressive ^ or perhaps to analogy 
with orfrade where it has been explained for phonological reasons.^® 
In short it is impossible not to see in 14th c. orpres ^fish-hawk 
resembling an eagle,^ the same word as English osprey, The early 
English variant (16 e.) ospringe {NED,) may reflect the mfluence 
of the verb spring. 

What IS the relationship, if any, between Eng. osprey and Pr. 
orfrade ^ osprey^? The etymon L. ossifraga for orfroAe {orfraye, 
ofraye) is phonologically acceptable,^^ but ossifraga in the Latin 
authors did not mean ^flsh-hawk.^ Pierre Belon maintained this 
point m his Histoire de la nature des oiseaux (1555) m which we 
have the earliest occurrence of orfraye and its variant offraye. In 
chapter vii of that work, he says; ^^Ceste diction Prancoyse 
(orfraye) eemble se ressentir quelque pen Pantique Ossifragus mais 
pour Orfraye voulons entendre Haliaetus: parquoy sommes en 
esmoy de sgavoir qui a apprins a diverses contrees Prancoyses 
d^exprimer ce nom d^Orfraye pour nous signifier Poyseau de rapine, 
qui fut anciennement nonmi4 Aqnila marina, c^est a dire Aigle de 
Mer qui toutesfois est different a TOssifragus.^^ The passage is 
interesting because it shows that orfraie in the 16th c. was a term 
widely used and that it must have been old. It was probably orfraie 

Sckwan-Behreus, op, cit„ 136 : Bans les dialectes normands et dans les 

antres dialeetes de Pouest, a donnd non pas o% mais e” 

Although the declension no longer existed in the language in the 14th 
century, authors familiar with the older literature often respected it 
(Machaut, Deschamps). There are still remnants of it in Les Cent 
Ballades at the end of the century The nom case is often used incorrectly 
in the texts for the sake of the rhyme. 

Cf our discussion of orfraie below. 

®^Both Suchier, loo, oii., and Meyer-Ltibke, BMW,) 6113, admit the 
indentity without explanation. 

for preconsonantal voiceless s (as) may appear as an irregularity; 
cf. G Pans, jRomawia, xv (1886), 620 Diez, Cframm i, 274, explains it as 
follows. " Ossifraga und nsassellettus (> rarlet) wurden, weil die Boppel- 
consonanz den Ausfall eines folgenden Vocales nicht hindern konnte, zu 
ossfraga und vasslettuSf was phonetisch gleichbedeutend ist mit osf, und 
msl so dass also r aus einfachen a entstand.” 
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^osprey’ which finally displaced dialectal orp^es ^osprey/ Belongs 
own attempts to find an equivalent for the ossifraga of Plmy among 
Erench birds, were unavailing, although he thought it might be a 
kmd of vulture. Modern naturalists, as we have said above, have 
identified the ossifraga with the Lammergeyer or Bearded Vulture. 

Under these circumstances etymologists who attach orfraie 
(variant of ray e in Belon) to ossifraga have postulated a transferal 
of the later term from a kind of eagle to the haliaetm or osprey 
at an early date without explaining how it might have come about. 
I think the reason is given by Plmy himself, who, in his chapters 
on birds in the Historm Naturalis, follows the plan of Aristotle, 
but introduces strange lore which must reflect popular belief. In 
Book X, 3, he says : haliaeti suum genus non habent, sed ex diverse 
aquilarum coilu nascunter; id quidem, quod ex his natum, in 
ossifragis genus habet,^^ in other words that the haliaetm or osprey 
had no race of its own, but was a kind of bastard brood which 
ultimately came to be identified with the omfraga. We do not need 
more than this statement to explain the confusion between the 
Ml'mtus and the omfraga^ perhaps, as early as the time of Plmy, 
and the gradual transferal in Vulgar Latin of the term ossifraga to 
the haliaetiLS or osprey.®® 

The apparent similarity in form between English osprey (Mid. 
Pr. orpres) < avis praedae (V.L. ^ avisprede) and Prench orfraie 
< ossifraga is due therefore to the coincidental results of the 
regular and independent phonological evolution of the two words 
from different sources. 

» 

2. Norfolk ostril ^ osprey ^ 

Osiril is the popular name for the osprey or fish-hawk (Pandion 
Ralimtus) in Norfolk and East Anglia,®^ and it is apparently 
localized today in that southeastern section of the British Isles, 

The undoubtedly bore a fairly close general resemblance to the 

ossifraga and this may have given rise to the story cited by Pliny. The 
osprey is now popularly called 'sea-eagle/ 'fishing eagle ^ (NSJD.), Along 
the Maine coast to-day it is referred to simply as ' eagle/ Of. also the older 
names aqu%la marina (P. Belon), a^gle de mer (P Belon), aquila mariUma 
{Du Cange). 

** It is to be found in a list of common popular names of birds compiled 
1^ M C. H. Bird and published in Broad 2forfolh by S. Oozens-Hardy, 
Norwich, 1893, 46. 
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since Wright has no record of its occurrence elsewhere. It does 
not seem to have aroused the curiosiiy of the etymologists. 

!Sird^ who first calls attention to ostril^ says that it is clearly 
a corruption of osprey,^ but that is disposmg of it too easily, 
Osiril has a history of its own and is an old word. I have no 
hesitation in connecting it with OF. ostor (ME. ostour) ^ goshawk/ 
a word appearing in the Chanson de Roland and commonly occur- 
ring in OF. texts down through the hey-day of falconry.^® Ostor 
came to England early as is shown by retention of its preconsonantal 
s (ostour) in Middle English texts. It is found frequently in 
Anglo-lsTorm. hterature. In the course of the Middle Ages, with 
the decline of the art of falconry, ostour was eliminated by Germ. 
falcon in England, and os^r by Germ, espervier in northern 
France.^^ 

Ostor and its 0. Pr. equivalent austor had several derivatives: 
OP. ostorier ^ falconer^; 0, Pr. austoret ^ small falcon^; in modem 
patois, Gascon asturet^ Bearn esturet, Gers estouralhet; 0. Pr. 
austor es, austoreza, adj. ^relating to the austor,^ To these we can 
now add Norfolk ostrxl which respresents OF. ostor with nominal 
diminutive suffix (L. Aculum) which is found also in connil 
^ rabbit/ goupil ^ fox/ chevril ^ goat/ vermil ^ worm,^ etc.^® 11 was 
an active sufBx in Old French and its use with ostor is explicable 
in that the osprey resembles the goshawk but is slightly smaller. 
Anglo-French * ostonl > * ostril without dijB&culty in Mid. Eng., 
due to the shift of accent to the initial syllable and resulting loss 
of the vowel in the intertonic syllable.®® A variant orstril of ostril^ 
noted by Bird, has an unetymological r in the first syllable, probably 

Joseph. Wright, The MngUsh Dialect Dictionary ^ London, 1903, ly, 3621). 

®®The etymology of ostor given by Sir James Murray {'NDD.i vn, 226c) 
has been rendered obsolete by Antoine Thomas (Romania, 40, 104) The 
Bomance derivatives and full bibliography are given by W. v Wartburg, 
Fra/m Ftym, Wbrterh, i, 13a. V. L. acceptor (variant of 0. Ir, aodpiter}, 
which is the etymon of 0. Sp, asftor. Cat. mtor, Ital. astore, was altered in 
Gaul to auoeptor (cf. aucnpius)^ having been associated by popular ety- 
mology with ,mi$ and -oipere, 

»^Mod Fr. autour is no longer in common use but is restricted to the 
language of poetry and to the vocabulary of the naturalist. 

Cf. W. Meyer-Lubke, CHramm n, p 611-513, 

K Nyrop, Oframmawe histonque, m, 256. 

Behrens, Zur Lautlehre der framsosischen Lehrmorter im mittelr 
englisohen (Franssosisohe Btudi&n, v.), Heilbronn, 1886, p. 66. 
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due to the anticipation of the r that follows, a phenomenon often 
remarked in popular speech. (Of. orsters — oysters and Fr, la- 
dedans often pronounced with a in the first syllable.) 

How did ostrdy a derivative of osior^ osiour, ^ goshawk,^ come 
to be applied to the fish-hawk or osprey? I have already pointed 
out the confusion between the osprey and members of the eagle 
{ossifraga) and hawk (sparvarius) families at times m the past. 
Du Cange (Glossarium v, 594) notes that the nisus or aquila 
maritima, the osprey, was classed with the anstores as well because 
of their common rapacious habits. In the variant ostrey (osireyes) 
of ostour m a text of the 14th c. {NED. vii, 226c) I can see only 
a corruption of ostour under the influence of osprey^ due probably 
to uncertainty of distinction between the osprey and the goshawk 
which were birds of prey of nearly the same size and outward 
appearance at a distance, and of somewhat similar coloration. 

Charles H. Livingstoh 

Bowdoin College 


THE "SBCREE OE SEOREBS” OE CHATTCER’S 
CAHOH’S YEOMAN 

After concluding Ms account of the swindling of a priest by the 
crafty canon, Chaucer’s Canon’s Yeoman ends his tale witib a 
general denunciation of the practice of alchemy, and with a par- 
ticular warning to “ lewed ” men against meddling with this art ” 
(Q 1388-1481) . In the course of his admonition the speaker utters 
the following counsel as coming from the “ Eosarie ” of Amaldus 
de ViUa Nova (G 1428-1447) : ^ 

=^1 use the text of F. N Robinson, The Complete Worhs of Ceoffre^ 
Gh<mcer, Boston, etc [1933] In this passage, and in other passages below, 
I italicize words to which special attention is directed It seems appro* 
priate for me to say that the present article was written, and had left my 
hands, several months before the publication, in this periodical, of E H. 
Duncan’s valuable paper, Chaucer and ‘ Arnold of the Newe Xoun,^ ” 
Lvn (Jan , 1942), 31-33 Although Mr. Duncan and I do not collide 
or duplicate each other in our main arguments, one of his points does 
anticipate one of my observations, as I have tried to indicate below. 
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Lo, thus seith Arnold of the Newe Toun, 

As his Rosarie maketh mencioun, 

He seith right thus, withouten any lye 1430 

“ Ther may no man mercurie mortifie 
But it he with his brother knowlechyng ” 

How that he which that first seyde this thyng 
Of philosophres fader 'was, Hermes — 

He seith how that the dragon, doutelees, 1435 

He dyeth nat, but if that he be slayn. 

With his brother; and that is for to sayn, 

By the dragon, Mercurie, and noon oother 
He understood, and brymstoon by his brother. 

That out of Sol and Luna were ydrawe. 1440 

“ And therfore,^’ seyde he, — ^taak heede to my sawe — 

" Lat no man bisye hym this art for to seche. 

But if that he th’entencioun and speche 
Of philosophres understonde kan. 

And if he do, he is a lewed man 1445 

For this science and this konnymg,^’ quod he, 

“Is of the secree of secrees, pardee.” 

With this passage as a whole in mind, I undertake to clarify 
especially the meanmg and bearing of the expression, the secree 
of secrees in the last line, concerning which the commentators have 
not agreed. 

The view expressed most often is that this phrase is a simple 
reference, or allusion, to a book: the Pseudo- Aristotelian Secretum 
Secrctorum. This interpretation was first set forth by Tyrwhitt in 
the following note : ^ 

the secree of secrees] He alludes to a treatise, entitled, Secreta Seoretorum, 
which was supposed to contain the sum of Aristotle’s instructions to 
Alexander. See Fabric Bibl. Gr. V n. p. 167. It was very popular in the 
middle ages. 

Tyrwhitf s explanation was accepted by Lounsbury,® and, with 
a noticeable alteration, was adopted by Skeat in these words : ^ 

* [Thomas Tyrwhitt], The Canierlwry Tales of Chaucer, vol- m, London, 
1775, p 300. I quote only the relevant part of Tyrwhitt’s note. 

® See T. R. Lounsbury, Studies m Chaucer, vol, n, Hew York, 1892, p. 392. 

^W. W, Skeat, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, vol. v, Oxford, 
1900, p. 433 For approval of this view see, for example, Eleanor P. Ham- 
mond, Chaucer: a Biiliographtcal Manual, Hew York, 1908, p. 102; W, C. 
Curry, Chaucer and the Medmeval Sciences, Hew York, p. 57. Prom the 
words “ the secree of secrees " Professor Curry appears to infer that “ the 
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BeoTee, secret of secrets, TyrwMtt notes — ^ Chaucer refers to a treatise 
entitled Secreta Secretorum, which was supposed to contain the sum of 
Aristotle’s instructions to Alexander See Fabricius, Bibliotheca Grae<fa, 
vol, n, p. 167. It was very popular in the middle ages/ 

One observes that for Tj^rwhitt^s deft verb, alludes, with its 
implication of indirectness or mere suggestion, Skeat substitutes 
the more downright verb, refers,^^ meanmg a specific introduction 
or mention of the thing concerned. Skeat, in other words, relates 
Chaucer^s expression much more firmly to the book Secretum 
Secretorum I and in Skeafs version of Chaucer’s text one might 
have expected to find The Secree of Secrees printed as a title. 

Professor Eobinson returns to the more cautious statement of this 
general interpretation in the following annotation : ® 

the seoree of secreeSf an allusion to the treatise Secreta Secretorum^ 
attributed to Aristotle (ed Robert Steele, in Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri 
Baconi, Fasc. v, Oxford, 1920). 

None of these critics, it will be observed, expresses any doubt 
■fliat, in some fashion, Chaucer had the treatise, Secretum Secre- 
torum, in mind, and none mentions any other explanation of 
Chaucer’s words. That another interpretation is possible, however, 
has been contended by Professor Manly in the following note to the 
passage under consideration : ® 

There is a treatise entitled Secreta Secretorum, ascribed in the Middle 
Ages to Aristotle and supposed to contain a summary of human wisdom 
which he presented to Alexander the Great. English versions of it were 
published by the Early English Text Society (Extra Series, ISTumbers Lxvi, 
Lxxiv; a third volume is announced as in press). I do not think, however. 


Middle English version of the Secreta Secretorum . . . was certainly known 
to Chaucer (0 T., G, 1447)/’ 

® Op c%t , p. 869 

® J M. Manly, Omterlwry Tales ly Geoffrey Ohmcer, New Tork [1928], p. 
653. Probably Professor Manly was not the first person to whom this inter- 
pretation occurred Professor S. Foster Damon, in PMLA,, xxxxx (1924), 
785, n 7, had approached this view of the matter in the following remark* 
"Some commentators refer Chaucer’s first quotation [i,e G143 1-1447] to 
pseudo- Aristotle’s Secreta Secretorum because he calls alchemy * the secree 
of secrees’; this phrase, however, is also to be found in Senior (Theatr, 
Ohem. V, 196 ) .” The expression of " Senior ” referred to { " secretum secre- 
torum per me generatur”) is quoted by J. W. Spargo in Sources wnd 
Analogues of Chaucei^s Oanterlury Tales, ed, W. F. Bryan and Germaine 
Dempster, Chicago [1941], p. 698. 
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THE SECRBE OF SECEEBS ” 

that this passage refers to that book. It merely means that this is a secret 
par excellence. 

In Manly^s opinion, then, Chaucer’s expression, ^^the seeree of 
secrees,” does not refer to a book, but is to be understood merely 
in its ordinary inherent literal sense as meaning the secret par 
excellence,” or, as one might say, the greatest of secrets,” or " the 
supreme secret.” This mterpretation can, I think, be supported by 
evidence from mediaeval alchemical writings which Manly did 
not cite.'^ 

An antecedent unlikelihood that the English poet is referring to 
the treatise, Secretum Secretorum^ is suggested, perhaps, by the 
meagemess of the treatment of alchemy m this book, and by the 
simple implication of Chaucer’s lines, 

“ For this science and this konnying quod he, 

"Is of the seeree of secrees, pardee.” 

If the words, the seeree of secrees,” were to be understood as the 
title of the book, then the English sentence would seem to imply 
that the Pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum Secretorum is a treatise on 
alchemy, contaming an authoritative exposition of the philosopher’s 
stone, or elixir. As a matter of fact, however, the Secretum Secre- 
torum is not a treatise on alchemy, and touches upon the philoso- 
pher’s stone only incidentally and brokenly.® The book as a whole 
is essentially a guide for ruling princes, with miscellaneous accre- 
tion^. Of its four parts, the first (^2 chapters) gives instruction 
in the art of government, the second (30 chapters) is a treatise on 
health, the third (23 chapters) is a miscellany on natural science 
and on government, and the fourth (1*? chapters) treats physi- 
ognomy. Only one of the ninety-two chapters touches upon alchemy 
(Part III, chap. 1),® and so briefly and disconnectedly that Eoger 
Bacon, in his notes, remarks upon the madequacy,^® There is. 

Manly did not undertake to establish Ms interpretation; be merely 
'profere^ it. 

® The immense bibliography associated with the treatise Beoretum Becre- 
torum may be approached through 0. H. Haskins, Studies in the Mastery of 
Mediamal Btmnee^ Cambridge, 1924, p. 137. The most accessible liatin text 
of the Secretum Secretorum is the edition of Roger Bacon, edited by Robert 
Steele, Opera hactenus inedita Roger% Bacom, Fasc. v {Secretum Secretorum 
cum glosses et notulis . . . Bratris Bogeri), Oxford, 1920. 

^In Steele’s edition, pp. 114-117. 

See Secretum Secretorum, ed. Steele, p. 116, note 11. 
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therefore, an obvious antecedent improbability that Chancer^s words 
refer to the treatise, Becrehm Secretorum, 

No such improbability arises when we take the expression ^the 
secree of secrees/^ as a translation not of the title of the book, but 
of the words secretum secretorum in their ordinary literal sense; for 
this science or art of which Chaucer is speaking was certainly 
regarded as the secret of secrets or the secret par excellence, 
and mediaeval writers themselves quite commonly named it 
secretum secretorum. 

It IS so named, indeed, in the very tract which Chaucer is known 
to be using in this part of the Canon^s Yeoman^s Tale. In the 
passage from the tale printed above, Chaucer speaks as if he were 
quoting from the ^^Eosarie” of '^Arnold of the Newe Toun.^^ As 
a matter of fact, however, although Chaucer is using a work by 
Arnaldus de Villa Nova, that work is not the Roswrius (or Rosa- 
rium)^ but a brief tract of a few pages entitled De lapide philoso- 
phorum. From this tract, as Professor Lowes has shown, Chaucer 
translated, or adapted, lines 1431-1440.^^ It can be said, indeed, 
that the remainmg lines (1441-144*?') and the specific expression 
the secree of secrees also were suggested by passages in De lapide 
pTiilosophorum^^ The author^e earnestness in warning ^*^lewed^^ 
men against meddling with the art of alchemy is expressed in 
the opening lines : 

Ars igitur iata non eat nisi de occultis pkilosopliorum Kulli igitur ad 
lianc scientiam veniant nisi primo audiuerunt logicam et postea phi- 
losophiam, Et sciant causas et naturas rerum atque elementorumj aliter 
frustra fatigarent animam suam et corpus suum Quare non credat ahquis 
quod sibi cueniat miraculose, fatui enim babentes libros philosopborum 
loquentium parabolice et in nihil vemunt, 

^ This warning is continued in later passages of the tract, in one 
of which occurs the expression, secretum secretorum- 

See J. L Lowes, The Dragon and Eis Brother^ in MLE > xxvin (1913), 
p 229. 

For the text of De lapide philosophorum I use AmaMi de Villa Nona 
, . . Opera . . , Lyons, 1532, fol 303‘^“304 t. In the article mentioned above, 
35dr Duncan anticipates me by clearly establishing the fact that Chaucer 
derives lines 1441-1447 from the De Lapide. Mr. Duncan does not, however, 
discuss the meaning and currency of the expression secretum secretorum, 
with which I am chiefly concerned. 

Op. dt., fol 303^, 

ad] misprmted ab. 
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Igitur quioumque hano scientiam querU, non querat nisi sit philosophus, 
quia est de occultis oceultorum.^® 

BIxxt discipulus: Que verba sunt, non mtelligo Et ille* ISTonne oportet 
quia ego occultem tibi hoc seoretum secretorum, sicut fecerunt philosophi? 

In the tract of Amaldus, then^ we find not only the general sense 
of the Chaneerian passage (lines 1441-1447), but also certain Terbal 
resemblances,^^ among which is the expression which the English 
poet seems to be rendering literally as the secree of secrees,^^ with 
no palpable mdieation of a reference or allusion to the Pseudo 
Aristotelian Secretum Secretorum, 

This interpretation of Chaucer^s expression, as being merely a 
literal translation of a designation for the alchemical secret, receives 
additional confirmation from the wide use of the words secreium 
secretorum in this sense in mediaeval writmgs. In citing a few 
examples of this usage, one may well begin with an instance from 
the midst of the brief chapter on alchemy in the treatise, Secreium 
Secretorum^ itself * 

Inprimis, 0 Alexander, tradere tibi volo secretorum mmvmum secretum, 
et dmna potencia juvet te ad perficiendum proppsitum, et ad celandum 
archanum. 

One finds this particular passage quoted more or less precisely, 
or referred to, in two works of Eoger Bacon, and in the treatise 
entitled Divi Thomae Aquinatis Tractatus Sextus de Esse et 
Essentia Mineralvam tractans.^^ Roger Bacon also makes indepen- 
dent use of the expression secretum secretorum m the Epistola 
Fratris Bogerii B acorns de Secretis O'peribus Arhs et Naturae, et 
de Nulhtate Magtae : 

Op, oit , fol 304*^. 

Op cit,, fol 304^. Part of this passage is quoted by J W. Spargo in 
Sources and Analogues {ed. oit ) , p 698 

There is an obvious resemblance between the Latin sentence, Igitur 
quicumque hano scientiam quemt, non querat nisi sit philosophus^ and lines 
1442'4, quoted above. 

« Secretum Secretorum, ed, Steele, p 114 

i®For the Opus Ma^us, see J H. Bridges, ed.. The ^'Opus Majus” of 
Roger Ba^n, vol. n, London, 1900, p. 216 j for the Epistola Eratms Rogerii 
Baconis de Secretis Operihus Artis et Naturae, et de Nulhtate Maguue, see 
J. S. Brewer, ed, Fr Rogeri Bacon Opera quaedam haotenus medita, vol 1, 
London, 1859, p 544 

See Theatrum Chemicum, vol V> Strassburg, L Zetzner, 1622, p, 910, 

Brewer’s edition, p. 549. 
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Eesolve tamen aurum ad ignem et mollius calefac; sed si mihi credas, 
accipias, rem unam, hoc est secretum secretorum et naturae potens 
miraculum. ^ 

Two other examples may be cited from authors of uncertain 
identification.^® The Liber Secretorum Alchimiae Regis Calid Filii 
larichi uses the expression in the following passage from its 
Prmfaiio de Diffictiliate Artis : 

Seiasj frater, quod hoc nostrum magisterium de lapide secreto, et officium 
honoratum, est Secretum Secretorum Dei, quod celavit suo populo, nee 
voluit vllis revelare, nisi illis qui fideliter tanquam filij meruerunt, et qui 
eius honitatem et magnitudinem eognoverunt. 

This treatise ends as follows * 

Oustodi, fill, hunc librum secretissimum, et non ponas ipsum in manus 
ignorantium secretum secretorum Dei: quia perficies quod volueris. Amen, 

A treatise entitled Abhreviatio de Seoretis Secretorum lohannis 
Pauperum opens with the following sentence : 

Rogo aeternum Deum, qui cuncta ex nihilo creauit, quod quaelibet persona 
cui aduenerit in manibus ita alta scientia, quae secreta secretorum dicitur, 
adoperetur earn omnimode in bonum, et in seruitio Dei. 

The last chapter of the Bosctriuiu of Amaldus de Villa Nova, — 
the Eosaxie mentioned by Chaucer in the passage quoted above 
(G 14S8-9), — contains the following sentence:^® 

Et qui habes istum librum, in sinu tuo reconde, nullique ipsum reveles, 
nec manibus impiorum offeras: quia secretum secretorum omnium Phi- 
losophorum plenarie comprehendit. 

The examples of the expression secretum secretorum now before 
us, along with the presence of this expression in Arnaldus^s De 
lapide pMlosophoruniy w^hich Chaucer actually had before him as 
he wrote,, seem clearly to indicate that Chaucer^s characterization of 

Concerning these writers see John Ferguson, B%U%otheoa Ohemioa, vol, 
I, Glasgow, 1906, pp. 439, 448-9. 

Theortrum Chemioum, v, 209. In Artis Auriferae, quam Chemicm 
'oocmtf volumina duo, vol i, Basel, 1610, p. 208, the spelling of the author^s 
name is Calid filius lazichi 

^^Theatrum Chemicum, v, 216 verso. (Between p. 208 and p. 223 the 
pagination is disturbed, some of the page-numbers being supplanted by 
folio-numbers.) 

^ Artis Aumferue, vol. in, Basel, 1610, p. 131. Volume three is not 
covered hy the general title prefixed to volume one. 

J. J. Mangeti . . . BibUotheca Chemica Ouriosa . . . , vol. X, Geneva, 
1702, p. 676. 
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the science ” of alchemy as the secree of secrees is a translation, 
not of the title of the Pseudo-Aristotelian Becretum Secreiorum, 
hut of a familar Latin by-name for this science/^ The modem 
reader is, of course, at liberty to speculate concerning the verbal 
associations present in Chaucer^s mind when he was literally trans- 
lating the established designation, secretum secretorum. Only 
Chaucer himself, or an omniscient intelligence, could declare with 
finality whether or not the title of the well-known treatise, Secretum 
Becretorum^ also entered Chaucer^s consciousness momentarily. 
The plain facts of the ease clearly discourage speculation m this 
direction, and clearly forbid all unqualified assertions that Chaucer 
IS either referring or alluding to the Pseudo-Aristotelian treatise, 

Yale JJmversiiy “FT AUTi Totfl^G 


CHAIJCEE^S OWLES AND APES 

Commenting on the phrase owles and apes in ChauntecleePs 
anecdote of the traveler who laughed at ominous dreams {The 
Nun's Priest's Tale, 1. 3092), Eobinson observes: 

Owles are commonly regarded as birds of ill omen. Tbe apes, it has been 
suggested, are mentioned simply for the sake of the rime.=*- 

Other yohings of owls and apes in both mediaeval and Eenaissance 
literature indicate, however, that Chaucer probably did not invent 
the phrase m order to obtain an easy rime for japes,^^ but merely 
appropriated what had become, or was becommg, a stock symbol of 
the uncanny and, by extension, the absurd. 

Independently of each other, the owl and the ape have so long 
been bywords for human deformity that it would be otiose to pre- 
sent examples from the vast store available in European literature 
and folklore. Conjunctions of the two as human caricatures are, 
however, difficult to find; and still more difficult to unearth are 
conjunctions in which the two stand metaphorically, as in The 
Nun's Priest's Tale, for either the inauspicious or the preposterous. 

In The Fly ting of Dunbar and Kennedy, Kennedy opprobriously 
dubs his rival 

Ignorant elf, aip, owll irregular, 

Skaldit skaitbird, and commoun skamelar.® 


N. Eobinson, ed., Chaucer^ s Complete Works (Boston, 1933), p. 860. 
® W. Mackay Mackenzie, ed.. The Poems of WtUwm JOunbar (Edinburgh, 
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Here the implications of aip and owU are unsightliness and mon- 
strosity, without any subaudition of the weird. The same is true of 
Lyly^s use of the words in the prologue to Campaspe : • 

But as Jupiter placed Silenus asse among the starres, and Alcibiades 
couered his pictures, being owles and apes, with a courtaine embroidered 
with lions and eagles, so are we enforced vpon a rough discource, to drawe 
on a smooth excuse ® 

For Lyly, evidently, as for Dunbar, owles and apes connoted an 
ugly object, though in this case the object is not a human being and 
the meaning of the phrase is figurative.^ 

More akm to Chaucer^s use of the terms is the sense of their close 
variant, owls and monkeys, in the nineteenth adventure of Till 
Eulenspiegel : 

It fortuned upon a time that Owlglass came into Brunswick city, and 
unto an inn where bakers met together; and hard by lived a baker, who 
called upon Owlglass to enter into his house, and made inquiry of him, as 
to the business he might follow. Then answered Owlglass to the baker, 
and spake unto him — ^for our noble and well-beloved master of jests was 
wily, and, truly, all things unto all men : — ‘ I am a baker ^s man’ Thereat 
said the baker ; ‘ Even now have I not any man in my house to serve me 5 
wilt thou come to me, for I have need of thee ’ ’ Owlglass at that answered • 
‘Yea.’ And when that he had been with him two days, the baker com- 
manded him to bake at eventide, for that he could not help him until the 
morning Then said Owlglass. ‘But what would ye have me to bake?’ 
Thereat waxed the baker wroth, for he was a man soon hot i’ the head, and 
he made answer in scorn, and said . ‘ Art a baker’s man, and askest thou 
what ye should bake? What do ye bake? Owls and monkeys bake ye?’ 
And thereafter gat he him to bed. 

Then departed Owlglass into the bake-room, and made the dough into 
nought but the shape of owls and monkeys, and these did he bake in the 
oven. At morning time arose the master baker, and went into the bake- 
room to aid his man. Then eometh he, and findeth neither rolls nor loaves, 


1932), p. 6 Compare the kenning "ittrunn apa” (offspring of apes) 
describing the giant Hymir in ffymiskvt&a. See G-ustav Neckel, ed., JSdda 
(2 vols., Heidelberg, 1927), i, 88. 

® J. Q Adams, ed., Ohief Pre-ShaTcespearean Dramas (Boston, 1924), 
p 610. R W Bond remarks that "owles and apes” represents Lyly’s 
"common trick of capping an authorized instance by an invented one.” 
See The Complete Works of John Lyly (3 vols, Oxford, 1902), ii, 641. 

* The fact that the phrase is alliterative no doubt had something to do 
with its obtaining currency in both poetry and prose. In the quotation 
from Dunbar, for instance, the vocalic alliteration of elf, anp, owll is in 
equipoise with the consonantal alliteration of shaldit, ehmtlvrd, skamelar; 
and in the passage from Lyly owles and apes nicely balances Uom md 
eagles. 
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but rather a goodly mass of owls and monkeys And be opened bis moutb 
in great rage and said unto Owlglass. ^ Wbat is it that tbou bast baken? ’ 
Andj^Owglass did answer bim and said * Verily I have done that wbicb 
tbou didst tell me to do/ And tbe baker, in great wrotb, said: ‘Wbat 
shall I do with this foolish knave ? ^ ® 

The bakert ironical question (or command);, ^^Owls and monkeys 
bake ye^^/^ amountmg in straightforward paraphrase to ^^Are you 
too stupid to know your trade ? or Don^t be absurd/^ suggests 
that “^^owles and apes^^ was a verbal substitute in the early six- 
teenth century^, when Tyll Owlglass was first published in England^ 
for fantastic or contrary to common sense as well as for 
monstrous or contrary to nature and since Tyll Owlglass 
is composed of folk tales that circulated as early as the fourteenth 
century, one of which figures in Chaucer^s The Summone/s Tale, 
it is possible that this sense of the phrase was well established even 
before Chaucer^s day. 

At all events the meaning of ^Wles and apes^^ in The Nun's 
Priest's Tale appears to be a blending either of montrosity ” and 
absurdity" mto omiiiousness," or, more probably, of ^^mon- 
strosity" and ominousness " into absurdity" — a semantic 

development parallel to that observable in chimera and German 
mgeheuer; and the phrase itself, whether illustrating one of these 
senses or all of them, was no doubt common property when Chaucer 
wrote.^ 

Chestee Linn Shavbe 

Oherlin College 


®Keniietb E. K. Mackenzie, tr., The Marvellous Adventures and Mare 
Concepts of Master Tyll Owlglass (London, 1890), pp. 67-68. Compare 
“tbe owl was a baker’s daughter” {Eamlei, rv, 5, 42), and see Sir E. K. 
Chambers and Walter M. Hart, edd., The Tragedy of Samlet^ Prince of 
Denmarh (IJ^few York, 1917), p. 202. 

® Dunbar, enumerating Nature’s ordinances in The Thrissil and the Rois, 
says: 

Syne crownit scbo tbe egle king of fowiis. 

And as steill dertis scberpit scbo bis pennis ; 

And bawd bim be als just to awppis and owlis 
As vnto pacokkis, papmgais, or crennis. 

“Awppis and owlis” here may point to some transposed form of “owles 
and apes ” in which “ apes ” was eventually mistaken for “ awppis ” because 
of orthographical and phonetic similarities, but in linking owl and wbaup 
as pariahs Dunbar was no doubt remembering tbe ostracism of tbe owl in 
The Owl and the Nightingale. See Gregory Smith, ed., Specimens of Middle 
Boots (Edinburgh, 1902), p. 82. 
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CHAUCEE^S TULLIUS 

An allTision to Tullius in Lenvoy de Chaucer a Scogan has caused 
editors of Chaucer considerable trouble. At the end of the poem the 
poet appeals to his friend, Scogan^ in the following words : 

Scogan that knelest at the stremes hed 
Of grace, of alle honour and worthynesse. 

In th’ end of which strem I am dul as ded, 

Forgete in solytarie wildernesse, — 

Yet, Scogan, thenke on Tullius kyndenesse; 

Mynne thy frend, there it may fructyfyel 

This passage has usually been interpreted as a very general 
reference to Cicero^s De Aimcitia or to his Epistle VI ad Caecmam. 
Some feel that Chaucer was not quotmg from Cicero directly but 
had in mind the passage on ^^the love of friendships^ in the 
Romaunt of the Bose^ lines 5285 ff. None of these explanations, 
however, is very satisfying. 

It does not seem to have been noted that Chaucer may here be 
referring to Tullus Hostilins, the third legendary king of Rome. 
The legendary Tullus is thus described by Thomas Arnold in his 
History of Rome : 

Tullus loved the poor, and he divided the lands which came to Mm as king 
amongst those who had no lands He also hade those who had no houses to 
settle themselves on the hill Caelius, and there he dwelt in the midst of 
them.^ 

Among writers familiar to Chaucer at least two have something 
to say of Tullus Hostilius. Valerius Maximus says, "Tullus 
Hostilius, the third king of Rome, was born into a position of 
humbleness and reared in the hut of a shepherd/^ ^ Titus Lmus 
says, "The Caelian mount was added to the city, and in order that 
it might be mhabited more populously, Tullus selected that situation 
for hxs palace and there took up his abode.^^ ® 

It will be remembered that in his Lenvoy de Chaucer a BuMon 
the poet suggests that Bukton read about the " Wyf of Bathe/^ It 

^Arnold, Thomas Bistort of Rome, p. 6. For further discussion of 
Tullus Hostilius see Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ The Romim Antiquities, 
Book nij 1, 4-6. 

* Valerius Maximus: Botis Variorum, Lib. in. Cap, 4, 1. 

» Titus Livius ; Bistory of Rome, Book i, Chap. 30. 
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HQ ay be noted that in the Wife of Bat¥s Tde the Mlowing line<; 
occur : 

^ Thinketh hoTv noble, as seithi Valerius, 

Was thilke Tullius Hostilius, 

That out of poverty roos to heigh noblesse.^ 

And it may be noted that the Henry Scogan ivho TOote a Moral 
Balade and who may be the Scogan addressed by Chancer alludes 
likewise to Tnllns Hostilius. After repeatedly referring to Chaucer 
as his master^ he says 

Take hede of Tullus Hostilius 

That came from poverty to high degree. 


Wilhinshurg, Pa. 


Thomas M. Phipps 


^^MAN MUST FIGHT THEEE FOES” 

Professor Menner has recently supplied a set of welcome notes 
(see MLN ly [Apr., 1940], S45-7) on this bit of religious verse 
from MS. Harley 8253. It is the short piece formerly known by its 
first line, ^^Middelerd for mon wes mad.” Professor Caxleton 
Brown, in his JEnglish lyrics of the Xlllth century (1932), gave it 
the fittingly alliterative title which it now bears. The earlier edition 
by Bbddeker (see his Altenglische dichtungen [1878], pp. 181-4) 
contained a few comments on the hard words and phrases, with 
emendations where the spots are hardest. Brown was content to 
reprint the text in a relatively unemended form, though without 
line-notes and with a glossing that left most of the contentious 
matters open for later study. 

Long ago Professor Wells, when treating the piece in his Manual, 
said that the expression is ohscnre,” a statement echoed even today 
in MennePs much of the poem is still obscure.^^ It is, indeed, one 
of the most difficult thmgs we have in its kind, and for a good 
while I have kept a tronhled eye upon it. In several texts of Early 
English, however, one can find lexical parallels that throw some 
light on the obscurity. With the most important of these, and with 
new renderings of the more puzzlmg passages, I shall deal at the 
present time. In another place I hope to discuss the main theme of 

* Wife of BoAh/s Tale, Lines 1165-67. 
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the work, tracing the history of its triadic motif, " the world, the 
flesh, and the deyil/^ 

• 

Line 3. hedy, Boddeker printed hendy, which he read as hende adv. 
‘‘soon’’ Better would he hendy adj (used as sb ) “kind, gentle”, cp 
pis hendy ^ Brown Lyr XJII 76. 49, pts hende, %lid 83 55, 66, pis semly, 
ihtd. 79 44, 46 We get a better alliteration by emending. Brown kept 
hedy, glossing it as edi (OE eadig), interpreted as “God” But are there 
any other instances of edi or hendy applied to God^ I suggest that the 
jdrst two lines be put between quotation marks as an introductory “ text ” 
Then pis hedy (or hendy) “this blessed (or gentle) one,” the "blisse hudel 
of line 5, would refer to the author of the quotation It is a desperate 
remedy 

Lines 5-11. Punctuate as follows: comma after drede and period after 
sad, with commas after each of the next two lines and no punctuation after 
wede. “ I heard a messenger of bliss bade us to dread the dreary day of 
judgment, to be sated [i e finished] straightway with sinful truce-making 
Whoso secretly does these dark deeds, though they be done in secret, these 
punishable bodily works straightway show up in [sc his, i. e “ whoso’s ”] 

' soul.” 

For the prolepsis in pat deme dop etc cp, pat Imep on Likyng etc , lines 
18 ff , and pat wole vnhtstonden etc , lines 27 ff. Of vnder wede Boddeker 
said, “wir haben also an geschlechtige Aussehreitung zu denken”, not 
necessarily so here, in spite of vnder felde (line 39, see below) ; vnder wede 
merely provides the physical opposition for sonle (line 11)* On sotelep cp. 
West-Saxon Gospels, Mt. 10. 26, Mk. 4. 22, Lk. 8, 17, where the verb 
swutelian is used. 

Line 19. on-heie, Boddeker on hede^ wrongly. Brown refers on-hete to 
NED. ‘ anhiV glossing it as a verb “ strike against.” Less difficult phon- 
ologically ([!]>[€ ] ??) was Holthausen’s connection of the form with 
hete “hitze” (see Anglia, xv [1893], p. 190). But the form is probably 
verbal and parallel to prete as hap is parallel to pewes. 

Aside from Brown’s reading, two other treatments are feasible on-hete 
might be taken as a refiex of OE. onh&tan “infiame” (see Bradley-Strat- 
mann s, v. an-heten). Brown has adopted such an interpretation for a 
closely similar line in a Bigby 86 lyric: Loue is hap, wo hit hauep, hon for 
to hete, Brown Lyr XIII 53 15 (see his Glossary under on and hete). In 
each of these instances, how^ever, a meaning “ heat, inflame ” hardly satisfies, 
and it is unlikely that the OE. compound onhdetan became “ separable ” in 
Middle English (N B hon for to hete as against on-hete [f] ) 

According to another treatment, which I now offer as preferable, on hete 
(so to be spelled) is of Norse origin and it means “ risk, take a chance on,” 
cp. OIc. hcBtta d, hoetta til, and dhcetta (sb.) Since Eng. hap probably 
comes from the Norse, the entire phrase hap ... on hete may be derivative j 
Cleasby-Vigfusson cite Eigi veit til hvers happs hcettir, Bturlunga Baga (ed. 
Vigfusson, vol. n, p 199). Here too the phonology of on hete gives 
difficulty; from OIc. hoetta one would expect a short vowel and a doubled 
consonant, but in each lyric the rimes are incontrovertible. Perhaps still 
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another Norse verb is mixed up in the borrowing, i e. OIc. Ji0ta “ threaten/^ 
which, however, does not seem to combine with the preposition d (ME, on) 
We may provisionally read our lines as Love is a fortune, whoso has it, 
to take a chance on,” and “ His fortune he doth very greatly risk ” 

Lines 21-22 Before prete we are apparently to supply he dep as a tacit 
continuation from line 19: "all his successful virtues [he doth] threaten 
who thinks not of that time,” 

Lines 23-26, The worst place of all. The following treatment may be 
helpful to some readers. Place a semicolon after pre and a comma after 
peode, read hone (line 25) as parallel to he (line 24) and both as a con- 
tinuation of the sense in ha'p and pewes (lines 19, 21), noting how pryuen 
is carried over from the prtuene of line 21 

With powen in peode (line 24) compare pogen on wintre, Trinity 
JSomilies 127 16, and gepungen on peode, Phoemco 160. 

The word hroerli must be emended for the present. B6ddeker*s Iroerh 
'' gebrechlich ” was admittedly without cognates and has found no takers. 
Professor Brownes hroperli met Menner’s tentative approval; but one 
wonders why a scribe should have erred in so unparalleled a way if his 
original had so normal a word. Suppose we drop the first r, emending to 
hoerli "burly.” For this emendation cp. fiingre H* fingre all other MSS., 
West-Saxon Gospels, John 8 6, fnngres, Lambeth Momilies 13. 12, and 
hrare A i bare B, Lagamon’s Brut 22459. The word burly has had a strange 
career. At line 155 of Le regret de Massimian MS, Bigby 86 has a borhch 
that does not appear in the Harley 2253 version of the Regret. 

The expression berne beet, variously rendered, is surely the same as that 
found in another Harley 2253 lyric, cp. the line "Suete iesu, berne best” 
(Bbddeker’s G. L iv. 45 = Brown Lyr XIV 7. 45) . I am all the more con- 
vinced that this equation is right because of the frequent use of the epithet 
in the Old Saxon Heliand ( cp. bamo betst, applied to Christ, lines 338, 835, 
1592, 2623, 2852, 2963 etc.). But the alliterative combination does not 
turn up in Old English. 

The troublesome passage would thus be paraphrased; "If they be pros- 
perous and matured, our soul’s rewards will be as noble as Christ who 
forbids evil ” 

This interpretation by no* means disposes of Prof. Menner’s argument that 
soule bowe " soul’s bane,” as in the Anoren Rmle (ed. Morton, p 222). 
I can only point out disconcertedly that the scribe of the Pepys MS. of the 
Ancren BiAJole reworded his original as souls help 

Line 29 MS da/rp Brown now suggests emendation to &wrf, Meaner 
strongly concurring One has, however, to deal with this word in the 
company of other lines in the Harley MS, not yet brought into account 
First, of gode hnyhtes darh him nout fail (Boddeker’s P L. vm, 80) ; here 
too an emendation to &arf would give a more easily grasped sense. Second, 
pat duTpe vs nout in reynes ryde (Brown Lyr XIII 79. 16), where Brown 
emends to durre ; I cannot read this line. For the Middle English confusion 
of OE. durran and purfm see the XEB. s v. * tharf one can translate da/rp 
as "need ” without emending (cp. Brown Lyr XIII 79 26, durste in another 
Harley 2263 lyric). Even so, the endings -p, h, pe affe not explained. With 
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the use of dare in our poem, however, compare peah de M fela ne durran 
Mm [Le Satan] fram hwyrf an, Wulf stands EomiUes (ed Napier) 199 4-5 

Line 31. falstst is of fyue. The numeral sticks out, since we have he^ 
told that the foes aie three Boddeker thought that the poet changed his 
mind climactically, first fiom pre to fyue and then to fele “many'' (line 
47 ) . Menner would take the phrase “ to be a reference to the five senses, 
in the extended meaning given to them in the Middle Ages " Probably the 
number fyue is used here, however, because it gives a rhyme and alliterates 
conveniently Bead “ falsest of all [i. e of the three ( 1 ) ] ” And compare 
the indiscriminate use of five = “ many " elsewhere, for example, Lagamon's 
Brut 25891, Thrush and nightingale 160 (fiuei wive), along with the point- 
less seouene rhyme at Poema moiale 28 

Lines 24-37 Semicolon after welde, colon after to “ Woman's will were 
a fatal woe if she is wicked to rule, that breach he must amend for them 
both * he must abstain even though she embolden herself " Professor Malone 
{MLH , II [1935], p. 64) may be right in reading the first line as “the 
will of a woman causes woe to a man " {were “ man," ded = de^) . Line 35 
is not clear to me, and there is trouble about line 36, The subject of shal 
is hardly lurst or ho, I supply “he" from the next line. For the rest, 
hete parallels hurewen, and hurst seems to be a variation for hruche as in 
Brown Lyr XIII 62 28 and 79 4. 

Line 39 under felde Boddeker ; “ im reichen Paltenkleide,” remember- 
ing the vnder wede of line 10. Not glossed m Brown's edition, } venture 
to say that in spite of Boddeker most readers have taken felde as “ field.” 
Why not simply read “ on earth, alive ” ^ 

Lines 41-2. gelde. Op. myn gomenes waxep gelde, Brown Lyr XIY 6. 43 
(another Harley 2253 lyric). The connection with OIc. geldr (so Brown 
Glossary) seems to me not altogether certain, but that the word is related 
to ‘ yield ' cannot be shown ; gelde, however, continues the sense from hete 
and hurewen. With fered (line 42) cp, drede (line 6). 

Line 55. sype. Brown's glossing “ afterward ” = OE sitS'dan gives 
altogether too much difficulty in the phonology, although seppe in line 15 
is not a serious obstacle OE, “ time,” a popular rime-word in the lyrics, 
is available, since sunne and serewe can be genitives. Holthausen ( loo. cit , ) 
long ago suggested an emendation to swype. He failed to provide a justi- 
fying instance, but here is one in his favor, cp. si&e A* swipe B, Lagamon's 
Brut 22350. Preferred reading “ into a life of sin and sorrow " 

Line 64. folhes fader. Not in Old English, this epithet for God occurs 
elsewhere in Middle English, cp. 8t, Juliana (MS B) 33. 18, Froverhs of 
Alfred 33, and Brown Lyr XIII 19 5 , in the sense of “ patriarch " it is 
applied to Amon in Genesis and Exodus 1168. aZ fleme, cp alle on fleme, 
Trinity Somilies 149 17 ; but fleme may be a participle here, cp. he fleme, 
Brown Lyr XIII 81 36 (again from Harley 2253 and riming) as against 
heo flemed, ihid 65 36 (MS, Egerton 613, within the line). 

Lines 67-77 The following alternative punctuation is proposed; colon 
after Imowe, period after forlore, comma after lowe, semicolon after hyfore, 
comma after prowe, ^riod after yhore, comma after hlowe. The translation 
should give no difficulty. With fallen vmhe prowe cp fule umhe stunde, 
Ancren Bvwle (ed. Morton) 344. 27. pis hounyng is proleptic. 
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In spite of this lengthy commentary I must repeat with Professor 
Menner that ^^mneh of the poem is stiU obscure/^ Yet it seems 
that the poet has been fairly sucoessful with an intractable medium. 
He moves from Creation to Judgment Day^ he covers several broad 
moral topics, he develops a triplex theme with force and variety. 
But a lavishness of word-play and an intricacy of stanzaic pattern 
have overcast his meanings. Even though his work has been further 
darkened by time, I believe it is worth restoring. 

Howabd Mbuonby 

state Teachers Colleges 
Fredonta, New York 


A NOTE ON THE HOAED IN BEOWULF 

Three passages that deal with the treasure in Beowulf are of 
particular mterest for their possible relationship to certain ideas 
that have circulated widely from classical antiquity to modern times. 

2247 ' Heald ]?ti nU, hruse, nu liseleS ne mdstan, 
eorla Hwset, hyt ffir on ?Se 

2249 gSde Ibegeaton. . . / 

3166 forleton eorla gestreon eor?5an healdan, 
gold on gr§ote, J>»r hit nu gSn lifatS 
3168 eldum swE nnnyt, swa hi{t Bto)t wses. 

2764 Sine SatSe mag, 

gold on grund(e) gnmcynnes gehwone 
2766 oferhigian^ hyde s§ ?Se wyllel 

The first of these is the beginning of the elegiac soliloquy made 
by the lone survivor, who, knowmg full well that he will soon follow 
his noble kinsmen in death commits his inherited treasure to the 
earth. The second comes near the end of the poem where, after 
describing the burning of Beowulf s body and the construction of 
the barrow, the poet tells of the ultimate disposition of the treasure 
that brought about Beowulf^s untimely end. In the third, which is 
found in the midst of the description of the treasures that Wiglaf 
sees when he enters the cave in obedience to his dying king^s 
command, the poet moralizes on the evil effects of gold. 

In the first two of these passages the poet teUs us that on two 
far-removed occasions treasure was buned in the earth — once just 
before the extmction of a noble family, and once after the death of 
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a strong king, without whom his people can look forward only to a 
future of warfare. In other words, at two critical times treasure 

<y 

was placed in the earth from which it had originally been taken.^ 
In the third passage the poet gives us an ethical reflection which, as 
I take it, applies not only to the treasure so long watched over by 
the dragon but to any treasure. Treasure may easily, gold in the 
ground, overwhelm each one of men ; let him heed it who will ! ^ 

The full implications of this bit of counsel, I believe, have not 
been poined out. It is true that elsewhere in the poem® we are 
told of the curse resting on the treasure, but Lawrence ^ has indi- 
cated the way in which the Christian poet deemphasized the pagan 
notion of the curse; and it is hardly to be assumed that even a 
heathen would believe every treasure to be under a spell. I am 
inclined to think, therefore, that in lines 2764-6 the poet is sug- 
gesting (as he possibly does in the other two passages quoted above) 
that treasure, or rather the metals from which treasures are 
fashioned, should never be taken from the earth. In Beowulf’s 
death, at any rate, a Christian poet who had little faith in incanta- 
tions uttered over buried treasure might weE see proof of the 
disaster that comes from seeking out the metals of the earth. 

To such a man, then, life without treasures and the ejfforts in- 
volved in gettmg them from the earth would be immeasurably 
simpler and happier. In other words, we may have here a mani- 
festation of what the historian of ideas calls cultural primitivism,” 
which may be described as 

. , . the discontent of the civilized with civilization, or with some con- 
spicuous and characteristic feature of it. It is the belief of men living in a 
relatively highly evolved and complex cultural condition that a life far 
simpler and less sophisticated in some or in all respects is a more desirable 
life. Its temper, when combined, as it very commonly has been, with 


=^It is important to take the phrase on &e (2248) in the sense of in thee. 
See Mackie, MLR, xxxvi (1941), 95 

®!For the meaning of oferMgtan see Kock, AngUa, XLVi (1922), 182-3. 
Ihiat h^de means heed is well testified to by Koek, loo, cit., and Malone, A 
grammatical Miscellamy offered to Otto Jespersen (Copenhagen and London, 
1930), pp, 45-54. 

« Lines 3051 ff, 3069 fif. No one seems to have suggested the probable 
connection between snch a curse and certain primitive taboos described in 
Frazer’s Golden Bough (1-vol. abridged ed., New York, 1940), pp. 223 ff. 

* PMLA,, xxxixi (1918), 567 ff. See also his Beowulf and Mpto Tradition 
(Cambridge, Hass., 1930), pp. 213 ff 
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chronological primitivism, is summed up in the words of the Preacher, 
which, indeed, in the history of Judaism and Christianity seemed to give 
it a definite biblical sanction " God hath made man upright; but they have 
sought out many devices/ ® 

One aspect of cultnral primitivism is that in which the development, 
of technology is lamented and a plea is made for a return to 

. . . the condition of human life in which it is most free from the intrusion 
of * art,' i. e , in which none, or at most only the simplest and most rudi- 
mentary, of the practical arts are known.^ 

A rather cammon manifestation of this type of primitivism takes 
the specific form of opposition to minmg. 

If I am right, then, in suggesting that these lines from Beowulf 
express the poefs regret that the metals which are forged into 
treasures were removed from the earth, our greatest Old English 
writer takes a place alongside Lucretius, Ovid, and Seneca (among 
the ancients) and Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton 
(among the moderns) as a technological primitivist/ 

Louisiana State University HeneT BosUET WoOLP 


"THEE BEEFES TO A LOWG” 

The technical musical terms in the Secunda Pasiorum suggest 
that the author knew the art thoroughly although his use of them 
made him guilty of the undramatic trick of imparting this knowl- 
edge to the shepherds who might not he expected (in character) to 
share his erudition. Having heard the AngeFs song the shepherds 
discuss it (lines 647 ff*) ; it "was a qwant stevyn that euer yit I 
hard,^^ says the First Shepherd, and the Second Shepherd asks : 

Say, wbat was bis song? Hard ye not bow be crakyd it, 

Tbre brefes to a long? 

S Pastor % Yee, mary, be bakt it; 

Was no crocbett wrong, nor no-tbyng that lakt it. 

{Unes 656 ff ) 

® Lovejoy and Boas, Primitivism and Belated Ideas in Antiquity, vol 1 of 
A Documentary History of Primitivism and Related Ideas (Baltimore, 
1930), p. 7. 

«I6«d,p 14. 

Por passages from classical literature expressing tbis idea, see Lovejoy 
and Boas, op. cit., Index under "metallurgy” Por modern examples, see 
Taylor, "Milton on Mining,” MLIf., XLV (1930), 24-27. 

3 
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Many centuries later the celestial phrase was repeated unknow- 
ingly by Beethoven, who is said to have regarded it as Fate knock- 
ing at the door ; and now we discover it to be the Morse code for 
A quaint voice indeed, speaking to England m her hour of trial, 
from the shepherds of Wakefield more than five hundred years ago. 

Eobekt Withington 

Bm'ith College 


LATIN AND ITALIAN FINAL FRONT VOWELS 

The outcome of Latin final -4 m Italian lends itself to no dis- 
cussion. Such is not the case, however, with Latin final -e, -e, -I 
and the dipththong -ae, Meyer-Liibke ^ suggests that while Latin 
-e, -i and -a& became -e in Italian, liatin may have acquired a 
closer and closer sound until it eventually coincided with Latin -4 \ 
this, in his opinion, would account for the fact that while we have 
Ime, setie, lume, amasse, p%ante, ove, crede, forse, from forms which 
in Latin had final 4 or -ae, we also have ved% ogg% lung% etc., 
from forms with an original -a. In a later work,® however, he 
appears to have modified his opinion, accepting the hypothesis that 
the outcome of all four Latin vowel sounds in the final syllable is 
-a, and explaining dodici as due to the influence of the preceding 
i; died as based on the analogy of venti-^ amassi (first person) by 
analogy with dissij ieri as derived from an archaic herij ogg% 
avani% am% quasi as due to the influx of the initial vowel of the 
following word; ivi by analogy with quivi; panmenti with the 
ending of the second half made to conform with the ending of the 
first half; then altnmenti by analogy with parimenti; etc. 

This point of view is accepted by Grandgent,® who adds to the 
list of doubtful forms offered by his predecessor onni and ogni^ as 
due to use before words beginning with vowels, pari as derived from 
parimenti; m (< ^bi) as due to proclitic use; assai (>< ad satis) 
as influenced by magis^ which becomes ma/i; quasi, fuori, ieri as 
derived from archaic Latin quasei, foriSj herl. He further asserts 

^ Crammavre des langues rommes (trad. Rabiet, 1890), I, 300. 

® D^Ovidio & Meyer-Lubke, Cramrmttca stonoa della Imgua e dei diatetU 
itaUard (trad. Rolcari, Milano, 3906), pp. 90-91. 

* From Latm to Itadim, (Cambridge, 1927), pp, 61-52. 
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that at a certain point in linguistic development the -i ending 
acquires the value of a characteristic adverbial termination, thus 
explaining, at one stroke, doman% anzi, anti^ mantis tard% volen- 
tieriy etc. ; for the forms of the present snb 3 iinctive, such as 
he asserts that the phonological ame of the older tongue turns into 
ami at a period when there still was, in the second person singular, 
among the three endings -a^ -a, -i, a conflict which ultimately ended 
in the triumph of the 4 ending, which served to differentiate the 
second person from the others.® Elsewhere,® Grandgent restates his 
theory to the effect that -e is the only truly phonological outcome 
of the four Latin vocalic sounds in the final syllable, and, opposing 
the older theories of Meyer-Lubke, cites Vulgar Latin forms such 
as verae to prove that -e shows no signs of coalescing with The 
volentieri which D^Ovidio and Meyer-Liibke attribute to a French 
influx IS explained by Grandgent, together with dommi and tardi^ 
as due to a series of analogical phenomena arising from oggi and 
ieriy which are in turn said to be under the influence of di or of the 
archaic Latin forms heri and mam. 

How acceptable are these theories? The Italian forms in which 
4 appears as the continuator of Latin 4, -a, 4, in the final 
syllable are extremely numerous and varied, and the explanations 
offered, based on an entire series of doubtful analogies, leave a 
question in our minds* If, in addition, we examine the oldest 
documents of the Italian language, our doubts become still graver. 

We deliberately leave aside the fmi (<< fines) of the various 
tenth-century testimonial formulas of Monte Cassmo, Teano and 
Sessa,^ concerning which doubts might arise because of the final 
-5, and which would in any case tend to support Meyer-Lubke^s 
original theory. We also leave aside the imperative trai (< trahe) 
of the eleventh-century Eoman inscription in the Church of San 
Clemente,® since it might be attributed to an analogical influence 
from the second person singular of the present indicative. The 

^ Op, cvt.f p. idS. 

°In tMs connection, D^Ovidio and Meyer-Lnbke prefer derivation of all 
subjunctive forms in from tbe second person singular, 

^ M€l<mge$ Thomas, pp. 187-193, 

^Monaci, Vrestomazia italiana del primi secoU (CittS. di Castello, 1912), 
pp. 1, 523; Monteverdi, Tesii volgari Ualiani anterwri al Dueomto (Eoma, 
1935), pp. 13-18. 

sMonaci, p. 4; Monteverdi, p. 26. 
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Umbrian Confession Eormula ® of the end of the eleventh century 
offers us, on the one hand, ore m the second person singular of the 
present subjunctive {e pregonde te, sacerdote^ he nd'ore pro mC) ; 
in other words, -e, not -i, ’< -es. On the other hand it shows us a 
form faroA, in the third person singular; a most interesting form, 
which indicates an -i, not an -e outcome for Latin -H. In his 
discussion of the linguistic features of this ancient text, Elechia 
expressed himself in the following terms; errore di scrittura 
per altriy come anche farai per /am, confuso col /ami precedente, 
se gi^ non si fosse fonetieamente svolto da /ame.” Elechia too 
seems to have had the idea that the phonological outcome of Latin 
-H might be or might have been transformed mto -i. In the same 
formula we also find m (< (mt^ > o, oe) repeated twice. 

In contrast with the final -i of the Eormula, we find the forms 
fue, sagroe, destinoe, peroe of the Bitmo giullaresco toscano'^^ of 
the second half of the twelfth century.^® 

A document from Eabriano of the year 1186 has the form 
ieni in the third person singular ; it may be objected, however, that 
we are drawmg somewhat too far away from the Central Italian 
region. 

The Dichiarazione pisto^ese of 1195^^ shows us fue^ agmle, con- 
doe, arcipreite, with final -e; but also nmti, repeated four times, 
and never before a vowel, as D^Ovidio and Meyer-Lubke suppose, 
nor, presumably, at the period when final -i had already become a 
characteristic adverbial ending, as Grandgent holds. 

The twelfth-century Bitmo marchigiano di Sanf Alessio shows 
a remarkable interchange of -e and -i; foe (line 15) followed by 
foi in the next line'; onni d%e (36) as against onne iumai (50) ; 
fm (92, 113) as against $tm (97) and mi (98, 242) in the third 
person, poi (81) in contrast with poe (107) ; mai (111, 194) and 

® Monaci, p 6 ; Monteverdi, pp. 26-29. 

Archvbio glottologico itahano, vn, p. 129 

Monaci, p. 9; Monteverdi, pp. 29-31. 

The form stenetietU, glossed by Monaci ' abstieni e tienti,* contains a 
te > i% which I do not want to discuss here because it involves the diflScult 
question of the atonic personal pronouns. 

Monaci, p. 11, Monteverdi, pp. 49-51. 

Monteverdi, p. 62. 

Monteverdi, pp. 71-80; his readings have been used in preference to 
those of Monaci, which show, however, very slight deviation. 
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mae (180) ; me for no^ non (110) ; and even lue (IS*?) for lui. 
It may be objected that we are too far away from the Central 
Italian zone;, but even so^ the appearance of definite finctnation in 
what was later to become a dialect is circumstantial evidence for the 
same possibility in what was later to become the literary tongue. 

Passing on to the thirteenth century, we take from the BMioUca 
capUolare d% Lucca that fragment of the third chapter of the 
Begola di San Benedetto which is entitled De Adhilendis ad 
Oondhum Frairilus Exposition which has the advantage of having, 
side by side with the Italian version, the Latin translation. Here 
we find: did for dice; fan for fare; utili for utile; conueni for 
conviene; olediri; matamenty tuti cosse; esseri; all this, along 
with mimeroTis forms having fnal -e; lalate^ humeltate, defendere, 
rumoren paresse, uivlle^ providere, iustamente, tute U cosse, 
sequitare, uoluntatj, etc. 

Furthermore, and this is quite extraordinary, we find the repeti- 
tion of the Umbrian phenomenon of the ending -ai in the third 
person singular of the future : iudicarai, repeated twice (the Latin 
version has iudicaverit) . 

Lastly, a document from Pistoja of the year 1259 shows the 
occurrence of eredi twice in the singular, and of innaniM once 
before a consonant (mnanthi suddemo). 

The conclusion seems fairly clear. From the very first appear- 
ance of Italian texts, there is in evidence a conflict between -a and 
4 to occupy the place of the four Latin vowel sounds, -e, -e, 4, -ae 
in the final syllable, and this conflict persists to our own times. 
The double forms appearing in the same text are incontrovertible 
evidence of this conflict. Nor does it avail Grandgent to say^® 
that a more or less paragogic -e is added to words ending in an 
accented vowel (for some of the monosyllabic forms cited, such as 
ui, mi, siai, noe, and for the peroe of the Bitmo giullarescOn the 
vowel seems definitely paragogic; for other forms, such as fara% fue 
or fuin forC, iudicarai^ one may object that the vowel is not paragogic, 
but the continuator of the Latm final vowel). At any rate, the 
paragogic vowel obeys the same ^^law of fluctuation^^ as the 
original final vowel; it wavers between -e and 4, 

Cod. 93, f. 18v and 19. ” Monaci, p 160. 

Op, dt , p. 48. Cf also, in this connnection, Hall, Language, xv (1939), 
pp. 224r228 and Italioa, xvn (1940), pp. 123-124; and SUaw, Itahca, xvn 
(1940), pp. 78-79. 
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What can be the cause of this apparent phonological flnctnation ? 
Can it be altogether ascribed to dialectal or learned ” infinences, 
or to scribal error ” ? Or is it a survival of a similar fluctuation 
appearing, in the case of several words, in archaic and even in 
Classical Latm ? Or is it a new wavering that arises, in the 
formative period of Italian, by reason of indistinct pronunciation 
in the final syllable brought about by heavy stress-accent in the tonic 
syllable, and which later gives way to normalized orthography and 
pronunciation as the language becomes literary^ 

If one of the last two possibilities is at the root of the phenomena 
we have described, then it is possible that a clue is finally offered 
for the solution of the much-discussed problem of Italian third- 
declension plurals (cam<< canes) as well as, at least in part, 
of the other vexing problem of the second person singular endmgs 
of the verb (vedi < vides; reggi^<, regts; dormi < dormis; then, 
by an analogical process far more restricted than the one claimed 
by Grandgent, ami replacing arm < arms) . In view of the fluctua- 
tion in the outcome of Latin -e, -I, 4, -ae in the final syllable, it 
does not seem unreasonable to suppose that Italian speakers may 
have made use of the two possibilities to establish a distinction 
between singular and cani plural (with, perhaps, some ana- 
logical help from the model of the Latin second-declension plural 
in 4)^ and between vede and regge in the third person and vedi and 
reggi in the second, 

Maeio a, Pei 

Columlia TJmversitu 


Quasi - quasei; {Ameid, li, 792); (Ovid, Fa$t% ii, 

76); ult-’-ube-uhei-uMque; cf. Sommer, Eandbuoh der lat* Laut-^ und 
Formenlehre,^ 149-150, Dielil, yulgarlateimsche Inschr%ften, 22Q-merentej 
237 -ahts, 1307-i?a?ts. 

For another explanation of cam < canes {that Italian -i is the survival 
of a Latin older third-declension accusative -fe), cf. Pu^cariu, M4lmges 
fhomast pp 359-365; Pei, The Italian Language (New York, 1941), p. 73. 
Per the available textual evidence fiom the Vulgar Latin period in con- 
nection with this explanation, cf Pei, The Language of the Eighth-Oenturg 
Texts in 'Northern France (New York, 1932), pp. 147-150, and references 
listed therein. While this explanation may be acceptable for the plural of 
third-declension nouns, it contributes nothing to the solution of the problem 
of the -4 in the second person singular of verbs. 
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AN UNNOTICED EVIDENCE OF FEENCH AEGOT IN THE 
EAELY THIETEENTH CENTUEY 

Few and far between are tbe authentic traces of the argot des 
malfaiieurs before the fifteenth century/ and the three documents 
which attest its appearance in the thirteenth, all composed after 
1240/ merely speak of the existence of the jargon, without re- 
producing its vocabulary.^ Thus, the argotic character of the 
much-quoted four lines in the Jeu de Saint Nicolas ^ which its first 
editor was unable to understand could be called into doubt. 
Francisque Michel did not venture to commit himself whether the 
four lines were argot or not,® and although in recent years students 
of Old French, without offering new proofs and solely on the 
grounds of internal evidence, have plausibly argued that the Jeu de 
Saint Nicolas contains the earliest French argotic text,® the fact 
cannot be forgotten that this contention was contradicted by K. 
Vossler,^ who evidently agreed with L. Sam^an^s statement accord- 
ing to which ^fin the present state of our knowledge, we may boldly 
assert that there is no linguistic trace of the argot prior to the 
Proces des Coquillars of 1455.^^ ® 

In view of the scarcity of monuments, an additional proof of the 
existence of argot in the first third of the thirteenth century, nearly 
contemporaneous with Jean BodeFs! play and not noticed by anyone 
until now, may be found worthy of attention. It comes to us from a 
neglected work of William of Auvergne, professor of theology at the 

^ A. Dauzat, Lea Argots^ Pans, 1920, p 32 

*L. Sain4an, Les Sources de V argot ancien, Paris, 1912, I, 1-2, assigns 
them all to the last third of the thirteenth century, hut J. Anglade, Histoire 
sommatre de la UttSrature meridionale au moyen dge, Paris, 1921, p 239, 
dates the Donatz Proensals of Ue Faidit as of 1240. 

®L Sain4an, loo, cit. 

Theatre frangms au moyen age, ed hy L-J.-N Monmerque and Fr. 
Michel, Paris, 1885, p. 182. 

® Etudes de philologie oompa/ir4e sur Vargot, Paris, 1856, p. Tiii. 

* M. Dubois, “ Sur un passage obscur du Jeu de Ba/int Etoolas” Romama, 
Lv (1929), 266-258; W. v. Wartburg, "Vom Unsprung und Wesen des 
Argot,” Cfermamsch-Romcmisohe Monatssohrift, xvm (1930), 378; A. 
Dauzat, loo. cit.^ I. Iordan, An Introduction to Romcmee Linguistics, Re- 
vised and Transl. by John Orr, London, 1937, p. 361. 

^ Eromkreichs Kultur und Sprache, 2nd ed, Heidelberg, 1929, p. 131. 

« U Argot aifunen {1455-1850 ) , Pans, 1907, p. 164. 
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University of Pans, and bishop of Paris from 1228 to 1249, when he 
died. William was a precursor of Eoger Bacon, who highly con; 
sidered him,® and of the great scholastic thinkers of the later 
thirteenth century,^® The passage in question occurs in his treatise 
De Morihm^ written between 121*? and 1228 : 

Manet emm in hujnsmodi bomimbus (sicnt ait Ambrosias ) peceandi volun- 
tas & sequeretur opus, si speraretur impunitas, boe est (ut vulgo dicitur) 
eiqpaventans malum, quemadmodum ribaldi dicunt de patibulo, quod vulgo 
gibetum dieitur Sicut enim ipsi ribaldi, licet irrisorie ipsum nominant, 
videlicet expavescens, eundem, quern vulgus maluesin voeavit, hie est Bar- 
bualdus, qui parvulis ad terrorem ostenditur. Etiam de quo matres, & 
nutrices parvulis minantur, quod eos devoret, si fecerint haee, vel ilia 
Barbualdus enim vulgari gallicano, dieitur figura, vel pictura terribilis, qua 
matres, & nutrices utuntur ad parvulos deterrendos . . 

This curious passage is interesting in several respects. It bears 
witness that the ^ ribalds ^ used words of their own, different from 
the common vernacular, and translates at least one word of theirs 
into the dog Latin of the period {ut vulgo dieitur) . The ^ ribalds,^ 
accordingly, called the gallows, termed gibet in common parlance, 
expaventans, which may easily be reconstructed as Old French 
^ espoentant 

One may question whether William of Auvergne, the distin- 
guished scholar, theologian, and bishop, was actually conversant 
with the language of the underworld. Therefore, it will be well to 
bear in mind that he was a renowned preacher in his day, and that 
his only modern biographer noted with surprise that William was 
able to descend to the level of the humblest and lowliest audience. 
It is a matter of record that William evangelized the harlots of 
Paris, and in the parish of Saint-Laurent, had a home (La Maison 
des Filles-Deu) built for them towards 1226,^^ in the very period 
when he composed De Morihus. He was keenly interested and well 

® E. Picavet in Gr. Hanotaux’s S'LStoire de la natiOTt frangaise, xn, i, 118, 
Pans (1921). 

Er. Ueberweg, Grundriss der GesoMchte der FbUesophie, 11th ed. by 
B Greyer, Berlin, 1928, H, 363-366. 

E. Vernet, Dictioimaire de thiologie cathoUque, Paris, 1920, vi, 1969. 

Guilelmi AVoerm Opera Owma, London, 1674, I, 211AB* 

]Sr. Valois, Guillaume d^ Auvergne, Paris, 1880, p. 7 

/*Dulaure, Stsiowe de Fwns et de see monuments, Nouv, Ed. par L. 
Batissier, Paris, 1846, p. 163. 
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versed in the language, customs, and superstitions of the common 
people, and m his writings, particularly in De Moribus, vernacular 
proverbs, words, and idioms frequently occur in crudely Latinized 
forms. 

What Old French word is hidden by the transcription expaventms 
or expaventans malum ? Does expavescens merely substitute 
expaventms^ It must be pointed out that the latter was patently 
no Latin word. However much its Eomance derivations were 
spread, and however early expaventare must have existed, it does 
not occur in any genuine Latin text; it is unknown to Du Cange, 
and Wartburg did not meet with it in any Latin text,^^ Thus, 
it is possible that William replaced expaventans, which, after all, 
might be unfamiliar to some of his readers, by the literary term 
expavescens, even though the latter is an intransitive verb corres- 
ponding to the transitive expaventare. The fact that expavescens, 
in this instance, scarcely renders the vernacular epouvantail is 
demonstrated by the sentence of William, immediately preceding 
the passage quoted : 

Secunda causa est, quia formido est, quae vulgo dieltur expaveutaculum, 
deterrens eos, qui male agere velient, ne illud opere impleant, timorem 
servilem eis incutiens , . . 

Thus, expavescens cannot be the transcription of epouvantail* 
This latter word, too, was well known to William, witness expor 
ventaculum which is plainly the macaronic Latin for the vernacular 
epouvantail. 

Fortunately, a contemporary of William, Cardinal Jacques de 
Vitry (1180-1240), one of the most famous preachers of his time,^® 
enables us to dispense with devising a hypothetical Old French 
equivalent of expaventans malum. An exemplum in his Sermones 
Vulgares reveals the actual vernacular word, and parallehng the 
quoted passage of De Moribus, it furnishes additional explicit proof 

L. 'Thorudike, A Wistory of Magio ana Mssperimental Science dwring the 
First Thirteen Centuries of Our Era, New York, 1923, u, 338»371. 

The passage quoted above appears without any variants in three editions 
examined by this writer. Nuremberg, 1496 (fo. I44bA), Venice, 1591 
(p 203C),anded oit. 

Fransfosisches etymologisches Worterhuch, Leipzig-Berlin, 1934, m, 305, 

^®Cf. Ph. Funk, "Jakob von Vitry, Leben und Werke," Beitrage 
KulturgeschioJite des Mittelalters und der Renaissance 3, Leipzig, 1909. 
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of the existence of the argot in the first decades of the thirteenth 
century;^® 

Oursarii, marini, pyrate gloriantur in malicia sua et letantur cum male- 
fecerint . . . similes latronibus qui quanclo vident furcas rident et dicunt 
inter se: Ecce furee, iste eriguntur ut pusillanimes et meticulosi terreantur 
et patibulum deridendo voeant vulgariter ; espoente coard,^^ 

Thus, the compound espoente coard^^ is to be added to the 
dictionaries of Old Erench as one of the earliest authentic terms of 
the argot. 

The passage of De Moriius is offering, however, two more inter- 
esting words which have escaped the attention of the lexicographers 
of Old French. Maluesm^ in the sense of ^ bugaboo ^ or, perhaps, 

ugly customer ^ {mauvais coucheur),^^ is unkown to Godefroy. 

The sentences concerning Barbualdm will help to correct one 
item in Du Cange, which, listing the word,®® cites the same, but 
greatly shortened, passage of William of Auvergne, borrowed at 
second hand from G. Faud6. The citation, reproduced by Du 
Cange, onuts William's statement that Barbmldvs is a term of the 
vernacular {vulgari galhcmo)^ which, accordingly, is out of place 
in dictionaries of Mediaeval Latin. The fanciful etymology which 
still haunts in the latest edition of Du Cange will have to disappear 
in the light of the data furnished by W'artburg: it belongs to the 
numerous derivatives of ban -fharba, and is closely related to the 

According to J. Grevcn, "Die Exempla aus den Sermones feriales et 
communes,” mitiellateimsoher Texie 9, Heidelberg, 1914, p. vii, 

the Bermmes Yulgares were composed after 1226. 

The JBxempla or Illustrative Stories from the Sermones Vulgares of 
Jmques do Titrg^ Ed. by Thos. Fred. Crane, London, 1890, p, 129 f. 

With remarkable intuition. Professor Leo Spitzer had suggested before 
this writer found the above passage in Jacques de Vitry that expaventans 
malum transcribes a compound noun of the type imperative + direct object, 
e g portefeuille, etc and had compared (Darmesteter, Mots oompos^S) pp- 
189 and 207) Sugo comedens rustioum as the rendering of Fr. esoorohe^ 
vilain, 

am obliged for this suggestion to Professor Leo Spitzer; it, indeed, 
may be the right interpretation of mauveism, quoted by Godefroy from 
BenoiPs Chronique des Dues de Normandie 28650, Ed. Fr. Michel, Paris, 
1838, n> 459, 

®®3Srew ed. by L. Favre, Paris, 1937, i, 673. 

Frame, etym- Worterhuch, Bonn, 1928, i, 298. 
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many Eomance terms meaning ^bugaboo.' It may be added that 
Barbualdus is no hapax legomenon in WiUiam, who used it at least 
once more in a passage of De Morihiis:^^ 

Infernus est milii barbualdus, cujus ostensione parvulos meos, & ab omnibus 
stultitiis averto . . 

Abpad Steistee 

Eunter College 


KEATS'S ^"GOLDEK-TOKGUED ROMAKCE" 

It has been generally agreed that Keats's sonnet "On sitting 
down to read King Lear once again" probably represents his re- 
jection of Spenser's influence^ and of romance in general, ^ and 
that his phrase " golden tongued Eomance " probably refers not to 
Kndymion but to the Faene Queene,^ I believe, however, there are 
good reasons for doubting these interpretations. 

Twice on the mormng of January 23, 1818, Keats himself ex- 
plained his sonnet. In his letter to Bailey he says only that he 
" felt the greatness " of Lear " up to the writing of a Sonnet." In 
his letter to his brothers, he gives an additional explanation. Im- 
mediately after copying out the poem he writes : " So you see I am 
getting at it, with a sort of determination and strength, though 
verily I do not feel it at this moment. ... I am in the habit of 
taking my papers to Dilke's and copying there ..." Thus the 
poem is supposed, in part, to show George and Tom Keats that he 
IS "getting at it" — ^at what? The "papers" are the first draft 

Md ctt , I, 195B. 

[Barbualdus pourrait refl4ter le prov barbdou ‘ croquemitaine k Bar- 
celonette * que cite le PEW s. v bau, et est sUrement une formation faed- 
tieuse d’apr^s le type des noms propres Iiybrides (semi-romains, semi- 
germaniques, ef Christopertus, Meyer-Lubke, §256) Barb~wald 

comme Rom-wald > Bomualdus; le croque-mitaine se prete k la personifi- 
cation: n’est-il pas la peur personifi4e? — L S] 

^ E. de Selincourt, The Poems of John Keats, 5tb ed., London, 1926, p. 
542; Sir Sidney Colvin, John Keats, London, 1917, p 257 n 
®Amy Lowell, John Keats, Boston, 1925, i, 557. C. L Finney also 
believes it shows Keats's reaction against the poetry of romance in 
general ” {The Kvolutton of Keats^s Poetry, Cambridge, Mass., 1936, i, 351). 

3 « < qijjg golden tongued Eomance' is almost certainly the Faerie Queene ” 
(de Selinconrt, p. 542). 
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of Endymiofh, as eyeryone knows. Keats had just finished revising 
the first book ; ^ three books remained to be done ; now Keats is say- 
ing he is going to work at them with determination. (He says 
approximately the same thing in his letter to Bailey : I have sent 
my first book to the Press — and this afternoon shall begin preparing 
the second.’^ Here, then, we have, in Keats^s own words, state- 
ments concermng two strains of thought m the sonnet, one con- 
cerned with Lear, the other with his work on Endymion. 

The first element is so clear in the poem that nothing need be 
said about it. But what did Keats expect his brothers to see that 
would show them he was getting at the revision of Endymion? 
Before copying the sonnet for them he wrote : I think a little 
change has taken place in my mtellect lately — cannot bear to be 
uninterested or unemployed, I, who for so long a time have been 
addicted to passiveness.^^ In the poem itself he urges the Queen 
of far-away to leave melodizing for only one wintry day ; then 
he will get back to work. He prays his good Genius ” ® Shakes- 
peare that he may not wander in a barren dream ; he asks for 
strength ^^to fly at my desire/^ which is the completion of Endy- 
mion. All this agrees. It does show a determination or at least a 
strong desire to get at it.^^ If this is not the correct interpreta- 
tion, then what could George and Tom Keats have been supposed 
to see in the poem or the letter that would show their brother get- 
ting at his work of revision ? 

Keats was consciously concerned, as we have seen, with both 
Endymion and Lear. Unconsciously, too, his thoughts of the two 
works were mingled. In lines eleven and twelve of the sonnet he 
writes: 

"Wlxen I am through the old oak forest gone 
Let me not wander in a barren dream . . . 

I had alwaj^-s taken the old oak forest to be a perfectly obvious 
reference to Lear^ until one day I was astonished to realize there is 
no old oak forest in the play. Instead, there is a specific statement 
that Lear is wandering in the storm where for many miles about 
There^s scarce a bush/^ ® The word oak never appears in Lear 

* See M. B. Forman, ed., Letters, N'ew York, 1036, p. 82 

® See Forman, op. cvt , p. 29. 

« Furness, Variorum ed , n, 4, 298-90 a. There is no old oak forest in 
Lear even though Edgar does hide in the " happy hollow of a tree/^ 
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except m the compound oak-cleaymg/^ used in reference to 
lightning/ Why, then, did Keats think there was an oak forest in 
Lear? We have already seen that his thoughts at this time were 
much concerned with Endymion^ and in Endymion there is a forest 
made up largely of oaks. When Keats explained to his sister what 
he was doing in the poem^ the first thing he thought of telling her 
was that Endymion "lived solit[a]ry among the trees . . In 
the poem itself he wrote that the hero was wandering " Through 
wilderness^ and woods of mossed oaks.-^^® Again he says that 
Endymion listened to the wind "that now did stir About the crisped 
oaks full drearily/^ Thus^ though the "old oak forest was 
probably intended to be a reference to Lear (Keats seems to mean 
simply, "When I have finished reading Lear^^), it is uncon- 
sciously a reference to Endymion, Thoughts of the two works 
were mingled on both the conscious and the unconscious level of his 
mind. 

It has been urged in support of the " accepted interpretation 
of the sonnet that Keats would not speak of Endymion^ which he 
knew to be far from perfect, as "golden tongued^^ or " serene 
that he would not in any case call it an " olden volume; and 
that his use of the word " Syren shows his sense of the falsity of 
romance. In reply I should admit that perhaps Woodhouse over- 
simplifies when he says that "golden tongued Eomance^^ is a 
reference to Endymion, All difficulties of this sort are removed, 
however, if we understand Keats to be thinking, in the first two 
lines, primarily of the Muse of Eomance; it is the Muse who is 
"golden tongued, "serene," and "fair-plumed." Her volume 
would naturally be called " olden " by a romantic poet; and Wood- 
house might have urged that Endymion is an old myth. Again, 
Keats sometimes uses the word " Syren " as a term of commenda- 
tion, as Milton used it in Ai a Solemn Music: "Blest pair of 
syrens." Keats uses it five times in Endymion^ three times as a 
term of admiration, once in the opposite sense, and once rather 
ambiguously. A close parallel with "Fair-plumed Syren . . . 

^ See Bartlett, Comordtmce, ® ix, 4:% 

» Letter of September 10, 1817. iv, 294-0^. 

The possibility that Keats is oonsGiously referring to Mndyimon at this 
point may, in my opinion, be eliminated because of his reference to " Fire ” 
{Lear) in line thirteen Keats would not jump from poem to play so 
rapidly as this possibility would require. 
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leaye melodizing is Ms exclamation, Fair Melody ! kmd 
Syren ! In the sonnet he calls the Syren a Queen of far- 
away which does not suggest disapproval, if he still admired 
romance. That he did admire romance is established by the fact 
that on January 5, 1818, he wrote to his brothers that Scott en- 
deavours to throw so interesting and romantic a colouring into 
common and low characters as to give them a touch of the sublime.^^ 
To Keats, romance is still sublime. 

In addition to all this, we have the fact that nowhere, m all 
the pertinent evidence, do we find any reference to Spenser or the 
Faerie Queene. 

H. E. Beiggs 

TJniD&rsiiy of Mimnesotd 


GEORGE BANCROFT, EARLY CRITIC OF GERMAN 
LITERATURE 

In the American Quarterly Review for 1837-1828 there appeared 
a series of three articles on German literature which, taken together, 
comprised the most unifiied, comprehensive, and authoritative 
treatment of the subject to appear in America up to that tune. 
From 1800 to 1817 the magazines had carried little more than a 
few translations, notices of publication, and occasional short re- 
views of single authors. Excepting an inconclusive, restricted 
treatment of seven German authors in the Baltimore Portico for 
1816,^ the three articles in the American Quarterly Review stand 
alone as the first survey and evaluation of German literature to 
appear in an American periodical. Comparing the senes to pre- 
vious reviews, one authority states : ^ 

Thh is perhaps the most exhaustive treatise of its kind to he found in the 
magazines. ... In breadth and depth, in actual grasp of the subject at 


^^Bndym%on, vr, 300 

^ See the unsigned review, " On the State of Polite Literature in Ger- 
many," The Portico 3 ii (1817), 217-262. The article concludes that the 
authors considered, among them Schiller, Goethe, and Kotzebue, lack 
imagination, and that "the taste of all (Sermans is hopelessly deficient.” 
Quoted in S. H. Goodnight, "German Literature in American Magazines 
Prior to 1846,” Pulletm of the Umversity of Wisconsm, rv (1909), 39. 

»S. H. Goodnight, p. 43. 
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hand, it as far sTirpasses the thoroughly biased sketch of 1816 as the 
latter did that of 1788. ... He of 1828 recognizes a great national 
literature, with its excellences and defects, a people justly celebrated for 
the extent of their learning and their perseverance in its pursuit and works 
which assume an indisputable place among the best that the world has 
produced. 

Under the guise of reviewing six books — ^Pranz Hornes Die Poesie 
und Beredsamheit der Deutschen and Umrisse^ Wieland^s Sammt- 
liche Werlce, Lessing^s Werhe, BouterweFs OescMcMe der deut- 
3 chen Poesie und Beredsamheit, and HeereFs Andenhen an deui- 
sche Historiher, — the anonymous author writes a complete history 
of German literature^ tracing the main currents of the Teutonic 
literary tradition from its begmnings to the nineteenth century, 
using about one-third of his space for the purpose of critically 
evaluating the major contemporary and near-contemporary figures.® 

The previously unidentified author of the articles was George 
Bancroft, former Gottingen student (1818-1821), one of the first 
four Americans to study in Germany, frequent contributor to the 
journals, and at the time of the appearance of the series headmaster 
with Joseph Cogswell of the Eound Hill School near Worcester, 
Massachusetts, an experimental secondary school modelled on 
Prussian lines. In 1855 Bancroft, then famous as the author of the 
first distinguished history of the Umted States, collected and pub- 
lished under the title Literary and Historical Miscellanies seventeen 
of his early essays and reviews, written during the years 1824-1835. 
Included in the volume is an essay, Studies in German Litera- 
ture,^^ which, upon comparison with the American Quarterly Meview 
series, establishes his authorship of them beyond question. The 
addition of matenal from earlier reviews of Schiller, Goethe, and 
Herder, written for the North American Review, expanded the 1855 
essay to 103 pages as compared with the 78 pages of the original 
series.^ The space allotted to Schiller was doubled, that given to a 
consideration of Goethe lengthened, and discussion of several minor 
figures, such as Kleist, Gessner, von Muller, and Hammer, omitted 
entirely. The most important change was Bancroft's revision of his 

^Ameriom Qumrterly Eevim, m (September, 182^^), 171-86; m (March, 
1828), 150-73; IV (September, *1828), 157-61. 

‘"Schiller’s Minor Poems,’’ Wmrih Ameneim Beniew^ xvn (January, 
1823), 268-80; "Goethe’s Werfce,” ifitd:., xrs (October, 1824), 303-30; 
"Herder’s Werhe,** ibid,, xx (January, 1826), 138-60. 
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style, from tlie flowery rhetoric and strained hyperbole of the early 
reviews to a more concise, restrained, and temperate prose. 

Including the Ameiican Quarterly Review series, Bancroft Con- 
tributed to the journals between 1823 and 1831 thirteen historical 
and literary essays and reviews, which in amount and level of excel- 
lence sufidced to place him with A. H. Everett, Edward Everett, 
and George Ticfcaor as one of the most competent of the early 
critics of German literature and one of the pioneers in the intro- 
duction of German thought in the United States. The establish- 
ment of his authorship of the Review articles warrants further 
notice of his critical work, which, had it been continued, might 
have marked him as one of the most significant of American critics 
before 1840. After 1830, however, he turned to his History of the 
United States^ the first volume of which appeared in 1834, and 
no more literary criticism came from his pen. 

Ettssel B. Nye 

Mtohigan State College 


WASHINGTON lEVING IN MISSISSIPPI 

Irying^s one stop in Vicksburg, Mississippi, at the close of his 
western journey, has apparently gone unnoticed. The Vicksburg 
Advocate d Register for Wednesday, November 21, 1832, tells of 
his arrival on the steamboat lAitle Rock on the preceding Saturday, 
of a committee of citizens inviting ham to dinner, and of his 
declining the invitation. Irvmg^s letter, which, so far as I know, 
has not been reprinted, is as follows; 

Vicksburg, 17tb. Kov 1832. 

Gentlemen — Tbe very kind and hospitable manner in which I have been 
welcomed by the citizens of Yidksburg, on my casual arrival at their port, 
is as flattering as it was unexpected, and nothing but the circumstances of 
my having repeatedly declined invitations from my fellow citizens, at 
various places, to public dinners, prevents my accepting one so evidently 
prompted by a spontaneous emotion of good will. I beg gentlemen you will 
communicate to your fellow citizens on whose behalf you have given me this 
invitation, how sincerely I appreciate this mark of their approbation and 
regard, and that you will accept for yourselves assurances of the high 
respect with which I have the honor to be 

Your ob’t and humble servant, 
Washington Irving. 
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It was later discovered, however, that the boat could not depart 
i^til the following morning; then Irving consented to join 
a Wine Party at nine in the evening, says the Editor of the 
Advocate d Register, At the gathering of about thirty gentlemen 
^^the sentiment, and the anecdote, the sparkling champaign and 
wit, contributed to the hilarity of the occasion. At a reasonably 
early hour Mr. Irving was reconducted to the boat.” 

William Beyait Oates 

Texas TeoJiTwlogipal College 


DOS POMPOSO : ME. W. S. POETEE 

0. Henryks well-known love of smging once led him into comic 
opera — The Doctor of Alcantara (music by Julius Eichberg, libretto 
by Benjamin E. Woolf), presented in Austm, Texas, at MillePs 
Opera House on Friday Night, July 23, 1886. The plot of this 
opera is a complex one involvmg mistaken identity, two imaginary 
murders, and much comic stage business.^ 

0, Henryks role, Don Pomposo, calls for a bass voice and a great 
amount of swagger. Pomposo^s one appearance is at the close of 
Act I, where, as Captain of the Watch, he brings in his men to 
mvestigate som^ screaming. His solo, which is interrupted several 
times, leads up to the Finale to Act I. 

If we may judge by the newspaper account next day, 0. Henryks 
performance was hardly much more than barely competent. From 
the Austin Daily Statesman^ which was not niggardly in its praise 
of most of the other singers, he received this faint tribute : The 
Don Pomposo of Mr. Porter and his gallant company of gens 
d^armes with wondrous uniformity of uniforms deserve, mention.” ^ 

Joseph Jones 

University of Texas 


^The new and revised edition (Boston, Oliver Bitson, 1879} recommends 
this opera, along with such others as Pmafore, The Sorcerer, and Trial by 
Jury, as being “ just in the line of the rather easy comic operas that can be 
brought out either by professionals or amateurs.^^ 

^Austin Da%ly Statesman, July 24, 1886, p, 8 I am indebted to Mr, 
M. V. Oartman of Austin for first calling to my attention the playbill to 
this performance. 
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UHistoire de Oille de Ohyn. By Gautiee be Totjenay, edited by 
Ebwik B, Place. Evanston and Chicago : Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1941. Pp. ix + 218. (Northwestern University 
Studies in the Humanities, no. 7.) 

La rendition de ce charmant morceau de jonglerie du XIII® siecle 
s^imposait un siecle apr^s son exhumation par le baron de ReiSen- 
berg (1847), quarante ans aprSs F6tude critique du savant beige 
0. Li6geois (1903), qui avait prouv6 les d6fauts le cette Edition et 
qui avait fait le dlpart entre P^Mment historique et Pimaginatif 
dans notre roman. M. Place s’est acquitte de la tiche philologique 
de Petablissement critique du texte et du commentaire d6taill6 avec 
une science slire et un goUt sobre qui lui assurent la reconnaissance 
de ses collogues d^Am^rique et d’Europe. Le travail minutienx 
qu^il a foumi par la collation du ms. unique de la Biblioth^que de 
PArsenal, ainsi que ses notes succinctes et le glossaire presque 
complet, s’unit k la presentation 416gante du volume imprime pour 
produire la plus agr^able des impressions. 

L^oeuvre, qui a la longueur et le style d’un roman de Chretien, 
n^est assurement pas ^^the first historico-biographical romance of 
0. F. literature (p. 11), puisque le 8t, Thomas de Cantorbery 
de Gamier de Pont St. Mazence a pr4c4d6, mais la premiere 
biographic romances” en forme de roman courtois (comme la 
vie de Si Thomas est la premiere biographic Ugendaire d^un h4ros 
historique) : nous pouvons observer en elle comment un jongleur 
routing transforms la mati^re historique (It laquelle M. Place fait 
une place plus g6n6reuse que 0. Li6geois: les tournois et la croisade 
de (lilies de Chjn semblent bien §tre authentiques) d^apr^s les 
cliches litt4raires mis en vogue par le roman d^En4as, Chretien, 
Marie de France, peut-§tre les GhSiifs^ Tout gravite vers le lieu com- 
mun courtois” dans cet enromancement d^une biographie d^un 
h4ros local. La mati^re biographique precise s^6vapore dans ce 
climat de Paventure pour Paventiire, de Paventure gratuite et per- 

^ Je note en plus, en fait d^^l^ments traditionnels, la rime Pentecost e*, (une 
feste qui mout) costs 55-6, les sons d/amowrs cliant4s en mai 654 seq., 
Folivier en France septentrionale 1669, le vers 2445 le jor lor fu mom "bains 
tem,pres (cf. la collection d'exemples de M. R. Lida, BFff m, 267 — I’exemple 
du v4ritable ^mauvais bain' du lai Fqmtan pourrait 6tre ajout4), les 
r4p4titions cbiastiques connues par le Romwn d’Eneas (p. ex. 2515 Desor 
le flun se sont logi4 — ^2527 Desor le pun logiS se sont; de mtoe 623-634; 
3487-8; 5135-50), la description du ‘vilain' 3083 seq. comme dans Yvain 
et Auo. et Nio, V41oge du siecle pass4 courtois et g4n4reux oppos4e & 
Taceusation du mat4nalisme contemporain (4825 seq.) — ^lieu commun de 
la po48ie des troubadours. 
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petnelle, dont le dynamisme est rechercli6 camme une jSn en soi 
(v le raisonuement 4101-12) — et le style diflfus^ les redites, les 
situations identiques^ sont les consequences techniques de ce vag^e 
idealisme. Une dtude plus detailMe de cette technique d^appropria- 
tion superficielle aurait ete desirable : p. ex. le lion, emprunte 
a Tvairiy n^intervient pas dans Faction, le h^ros et le poete semblent 
se consoler assez facilement (y. 211) de sa mort de martyr, et a 
la fin du poeme, Gilles de Chyn n^est pas le CheYalier au Lion, 
mais un Lion (1597) tout court. U6diteur me semble aussi passer 
trop Yite sur la valeur de style du potoe quhl estime pedestrian,’^ 
denotant ^^a painstaking craftsman, though by no means a poet 
of distinction,” Tout en ne me faisant nulle illusion sur le style 
mamtes fois plat et d61ay4, je rel^Yerais pourtant Fesp^ce de verve 
grandiloquente, nuanc4e d’une self-irony qui ponctue d’un petit 
sourire la narration de faits incroyables (comme dans Felerinage 
de Charlemagne et Aibcassin et Nicolette), p. ex. cette tSte de g6ant 
couple on ^on peust bien el hanepier Baigner ,1. enfant de .V, ans. 
Voire de .VI.’ (precision a la Eabelais) ; F6pisode du d6ppt de 
Grille en mission guerriere pour son suzerain avec la t§te im-lav6e 
(v. 4921 seq.) et de sa femme qui le lavoit restant en arri^re, en 
effroi; F6num6ration, variee par les mots choisis, des effects psycho- 
logiques des coups du h6ros sur ses victimes (5034 seq.: Le tierc 
si que il mot ne sone, Et le quart si que il Vestone, Et le quint si 
que il Vafole, Le siste que la teste U vole) . Un pas de plus, et nous 
sommes en pleine po6sie Mroicomique la Pulci 

Quant h la gen4se de notre po&me, M. Place me semble donner 
trop de crMit k la these de B6dier, qui va perdant de jour en jour 
son 6clat de naguere et qui d’ailleurs n’a 6t6 &Lone4e par son auteur 
que pour les chansons de geste: or, notre po^me est un roman 
courtois 16g^rement m&tinfe d’une geste de croisade, et les chances 
d’une collaboration des clercs et des jongleurs — h condition qu’on 
n’entende cette collaboration d’une fagon tres g^nerale, c’est k dire 
d’une influence toute spirituelle de Fesprit eccMsiastique sur Fesprit 
du moyen §.ge — sont minimes pour un r&it^ d’aventures s6culi5res 
et qui regorge d’esprit s6culier (1487 [Gille] ne resembla mie 
comers, 666 (7iZ n'avoit soing de porter haire) : la croisade n’est 
en somme qu’un pretexts a des aventures plus fantaisistes encore 
que celles qui se d4veloppent en France, Fapparition du Christ 
est conditionn6e par Fidfee de la Croisade et contrebalance Fintrigue 
amoureuse avec la Comtesse ; et Fenterrement soz le marire^ a St. 
Guillain . . . tout droit devant le crucifix est la fin reguliere de 
la carrifere d’un preux, d’ailleurs, dans le cas de Gille de Chyn, une 
r^alite historique de la biographie de ce chevalier. La fagon m^me 
dont le trouv^re parle du saint de grant veriie qui habitera dorSna- 
vant St. Guillain, n’est past trop convaincante : c’est sur la note 
^honneur au grand soldat’ (le cors du mUlor poignor) qu’il cldt 
son poeme. Et la sentence Car d^un prodome, ce saves, est un p^s 
rengenerSs ( v. infra ma remarque sur le vers 4647 ) est une version 
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laicisee de la pieuse croyance a la puissance reg^neratnce qn^exerce 
sur Tin pays la presence d’un saint (et rnSme de son corps, cf,^le 
8t. Alexis). L^esprit dn poeme est netteinent laic, tonrn6 vers les 
r4alit6s exterieures et les valenrs de la chevalerie errante. 

Je proposerai plus loin plusienrs corrections an texte, dont le 
nombre est nn plaidoyer, pas dn tont contre Feditenr, qni a fait 
exeellente besogne, mais en favenr d^nne critique seriense, visant 
k nn texte d^finitif, comme elle etait d^nsage k Pepoqne de G. 
Paris — Tobler (le texte me semble menter nn traitement meticn- 
lenx). Je discnterai d^abord denx questions d^ordre general, ayant 
trait a des difficnltes inherentes k Fedition de textes medi^vanx par 
des critiques modernes : il s^agit dn traitement des awb koivov et des 
discours indirects-directs, c’est k dire de cas oil les proc6d6s de 
FMxtenr moderne tendent k introdnire nne fansse precision IS, on le 
moyen kge a connn Find^cision, le'flottement. Soit nn cas comme 
4263 qne M. Place imprime amsi : ToUr li vent [VoncW] $a teneure: 
Par force veut et par droiture — ^mais il est clair qne sa teneure 
appartient aussi bien k tolir li veuf qn^a par force veut. Nos pro- 
c4d6s modernes ont nn effet de ^ rationalisation ^ n6f aste snr le texte 
ancien : il f andrait, pour respecter la fluidity medi6vale, soit ne pas 
mettre d^interponction dn tout, soit nn signe particulier (Fac- 
colade?), affecte k la construction awo* koivov. De m%me 4348: Li 
< 1 ; camps est vos et la dame a {Sa terre} a pais toz jors tenrra; 4943 : 
Et U quens viani d Vencontrer {Angois quHl parentre en sa terre} 
Li vient en contre; 6138 Tani qu'il a s'alome reprise {A ceste 
tesoigne} a emprise Dont il Men cuide a cief veni/r. Un phenomdne 
4galement delicat est celni de Falternance, des disconrs directs et 
indirects: Tobler dans ses Vermischte Beitrdge i, 39 a traits de 
ces cas comme d^une alternance on d^nn melange des denx 
styles — ^mais Fidee de melange m%me est un parti-pris moderne qni 
violente le flon du contour medieval, cbiez qni en general le disconrs 
direct se d6tache graduellement de Findirect, qnitte.a retomber 
quelqnefois dans ce dernier, et qni a m8me connn un troisieme 
mode, laiss6 mexplique par Tobler, la transposition an style indirect 
libre. La notion de deux on trois syst8mes nettement distinets est 
etrangere an moyen kge et les guillemets modernes sent trop incisifs, 
trop ^ decisifs/ ^ Cp- plntdt la fagon dont F6ditenr imprime 1370 
seq. : A la dame lez a mostrees [une coverture et nne cote’]. Quant 
eh lez a esguardees: ^ Mout li est ion et Men li siet/ Et li sergans 

»TJn pofete moderne semble avoir senti Parbitraire des guillemets: 
Stepbane Mallarm4 dans L^Apr^s-midi d’un faune introduit des rSves en 
style indirect ou direct, mais avec des guillemets dans les detw? cas, ,et a 
soin d^attirer, par Timpression en majuscules, notre attention sur le verbs 
{ou substantif semiverbal) auquel sont subordonn^s lea rfeves, p. ex.: 

COKTBZ ^ 

" Qne je coupaia ici les creux roseaux dompt4s . . * ” 

0 nympbes, regonflons des Souveniks divers. 

" Mon ceil, trouant les joues, dardait ebaque encolure . • . ” 
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s^en fait mouf liet — il est 6Yident que 1372 appartient a la narration 
(qui continue avec et), mais est en m§me temps le discours de la 
dame transpose en style indirect libre — done les guillemets sont 
faux. (On aurait aussi bien pu, dans le passage 2890 Mande Ckllon 
. . . Qu'il vigne a li isnelemsnt. Car ele veut a Im parUr^ encadrer 
le dernier vers dans des guillemets.) Combien ils interrompent 
le cours du diseours, cela nous est demontre par 1778 seq . : Sell a 
dit que JhesurCriSy 8i com tiesmoignle'] U escrisy ^ Par ses lettrez 
vous prie et mande, . . — ^l^editeur a introduit les guillemets dans 
la phrase k partir du moment oh le vous indiquait le discours 
direct — ^n^emp^che que cette phrase est en m§me temps mdirecte 
(que^) et directe, et ce n^est qu’^ mesure que la p^riode precede, 
que le que introducteur est oubli6. Les guillemets mterrompent un 
developpement imperceptible. Dans le passage 3047 se<j. au ro% 
Vint une espie Qui U noncha que Noradins . . • Le cuide avoir 
pris a la trape. Car il li sont mout pres voisin A ,xxx, mile Sarrazin 
Qui devant Triple sont venu, " Ja i ont leur siege ienu ,viii, jors 
entierSj or lez sequeurCj 8ace de voir que trop demeure . . / F^diteur 
introduit des guillemets au v. 3055 et imagine que Vespie parle 
par un interpr^te, — supposition gratuite (v. ma note plus bas) : 
il Skagit tout simplement de discours indirect libre (transpose ) ; 
or les sequere emprunte le subjonctif au discours direct, la 3® pens, 
(au lieu de la 2®) est due a la transposition, M§me dans des cas 
comme 4303: 8e li a dit mout ionement Que li chevaliers n% 
droiture En ce>qu'il claims: 'Tot par jure Uen ferai . • ou 
4483 : Li quens de Bar s' est aaiis Qu'il n'avra pas domain le pris; 

' Ains Vavera Baudous de Bams; Le pris Ven doins tout premerains* 
rmtroduction des guillemets produit un choc trop violent. Il 
f audrait probablement, k moms qtfon ne mette en italique ou entre 
guillements les mots non transposes (com m e le fait le reportage 
moderne), ne pas introduire de signe du tout.® 

Je propose la correction des logons suivantes: 

33 ms.: [celui qui aurait vu le jeune Gille si laid], Il desist lien qu^U ne 
vosist ISfule ooze qui Dias fesist, L'dd. pense k cose au sens de * human 
Ijeijig* — ^non* il n'aurait voulu de nulle chose cr4de par Bieu (vul- 
gairement parlant, Taspect de Gilles l^aurait degoiit^ de tout). Lire 
que au lieu de qui comme 76, 880, 2030. 

626: ne faudrait-il pas lire lontS au lieu de liauti en vue de 633-4? 

880: Qui vous feroie long aconte — corriger qm en que, mettre un point 

apres 879 et un point d'interrogation apres 880 : ‘ que vous ferais-je 
un long rapport? cf. 4473, 5189. 

1513 ms.; Son ohevalisr prison le done — ^ne pas corriger le en U et eom- 
prendre. 'il le [1® cheval] donne a son chevalier comme prisonnier.' 

* Il y a encore un troisi^me cas oti rorthographe moderne introduit des 
alternatives cat4goriques au lieu de la souplesse mddidvale: nous dcrivons 
les noms propres par majuscules en les distinguant ainsi des appellatifs — 
e’est un (Mit-aut catdgorique Or ie moyen 4ge connalt des appellatifs en 
passe de deven^ des noms propres, telle la Bdatrice de la Tita JSfuova, qui 
est aussi une leatrioe ( j’ai insists a plusieurs reprises sur ce point, cf. en 
dernier lieu MLlSf 1942, p. 246 note). 
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1729 ; au lieu de eorriger en souvenir^ laisser GtUes de Cyn en son venir, 
Un pot devant la rmemiit : G. se couche ' quand il rentre chez lui/ 
cf. en son venir 801, 2257, en son premier poindre 4741. 

1964. laisser mats, qui appartient k remanoir, 'rester plus longteujps,’ 

2000 ms {De oov. rams ert, ce m^est viere. ) Li chls qu’il loe tant et prise 
Si compeignon ooment la prise, L^ed. corrige Li chevalier, biffe tant 
et met un point aprfes 1999 et une virgule aprfes compeignon au 
V. 2001. II faut suppl4er chers [= cerf] et comprendre De ,xv, rains 
ert , , , Li chers, sans metre de point apr4s 1999. De in6me, pas de 
virgule au v. 2001 : ‘ ses compaignons cornent. ... * 

2377: sorent mot quant emhatu Se sont sor laus, L’4d. corrige 

sonent, znais la situation identique 4166 ne sevent mot, s*ont encon- 
tr4 .0. esca/rrans est bien expliqu^e par r4d. : ‘ they have no infor- 
mation’ (i e. they are in a state of total ignorance regarding the 
ambush awaiting them) — done laisser sorent dans notre passage. 

2477: A Vencauchier mout les en hoAte — ^lire enhaite ^il les encourage.’ 

2786: lire nen a droit, 

2991: lire vvrent { : tinrrent) au lieu de voient, cf, I’assonance perdirent- 

vimrent 1720-1. 

3175; [A Dameldiu prent a proier Et a sa Mere escoriement , , .] Qu\l 
le deffende de torment, Ne pas eoiriger en dependent et mettre 3174 
entre parentheses (ou virgules). 

3227 : [Signor, , . . car me diteel Ou par ont vou [une lettre illisible] 

gatens venistesi^l Cornger ou, on par ont [=:= -unde'\, non pas en ou, 
pwr ou 

3629 ; [JParU ont mout et d^un et d^el Le jor, et de Men et de meli Ne 
se serf pas tant entremetre [Que le puist en la voie metre De s* 
amour}, I(’4d. met un point apr^s mel et rattache &e k eniremettre: 

entremetre tant (r4g.) ne sert pas que [cela, le s^entremettre} le 
[=5= la] puist, ... Je corrigerais sert en seA (-r- adventicet) et 
bifferais le point apr4s meU * et elle ne sait s’aviser ni de bien ni 
de mal autant qu’il faut pour le [masc., sc. GilleJ] mettre sur la 
voie. . . .’ 

3843: [mout grant foie demena} De oe quit ot de sa maisnie, L’4d. 

imprime: De ce qu*i Vot de sa m, Plut&t; De ce qu*il [VJot . * . 
* de ce qu’il I’avait [comme meinbre] de sa m.’ 

4320 ; Li chevaliers atant jura Oille de Chin; tost len leva L’4d. corrige 
s^en leva, mais peut-4tre Venlever = ' I’achever ’ [sc. le serment], cf. 
fr. mod. enlever (lestement) un avt etc. 

4406: eelui qui vaincra dans le toumoi aura un cheval blanc, un esper- 

Tier — ^le troisi4me prix, qui pourtant apparait 4604 et 4623 sous 
forme d’un (grand) ours, manque ici, puisque dans Oil Vavera nH 
faurra mie le Z’ ne peut se rapporter qu’4, ramie mentionn4e 4405 
(le chevalier combat Far remembrance de s^arme) — ^le vers 4406 
doit done 4tre une alt4ration plaisante due au copiste, qui aura mis 
^il I’at^ra sans faute, son amie^ k la place de L ours avra, nH 
faurra mie, 

4710: Fuis le repaire de Qillon [Watarga mie longuemmtj, Dire For 

au lieu de Fuisl 

4837: eorriger enuie * sorrow^ en emie (: maudie), qui peut trfes bien 
se dire des avares. 

5064: et U lor Jeeurt seure — ^lire et il. 

6291 : com il retraUe, corrig4 en que . . . — -peut-Stre com = * comme si, 

pour signifier que, [cil se retire, se recroit}, 

5300: [Mi U quens de ffamau pris a Un parlement, au due, de pais} 

Far la guerre qui ne soit mais. L’4d. corrige par en por et imprime 
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qu^issspor qu*i (=qu’il ne so%t mats la guerre), Je pr4f^re con- 
server par: 'qn'il [le parlement, entre les deux partis] ne soit plus 
par la guerre" (que leurs contacts ne soient plus de nature 
guerriere). 

6333: Qu^U veulent ciaoi de cha sor corre. Lire soroorre; quand la 

proposition est separOe du verbe, elle prend la forme tonique seure 
(lor keurt seure), 

TJne interpretation diS6rente dn texte etabli me semble necessaire 
dans les passages snivants : 

408: et pomt de sa bacelerie *et fleurit de jeunesse" {le point, explOtif 

de la nOgation, sans celle-ei, me semble dur). 

799 Bt que %l risaument le roie, non pas ^visibly/ mais = par aA)is%cn 
* en songe," cf. God. s. v. visalment, 

966 Le& p%ess lor Uevent de la place lor pas = lore, mais = leur (se 
rapportant k oil proleptique 964), comma Tenseigne le glossaire s. v. 
lever. 

1492: Casoum dez autres une emporte, non pas ‘eh. emporte une des 

autres (lances)," mais ‘cb. des autres [hommes] emporte une 
[lance] ? " 

1791: [Pau reoonnoissent lor mesfait,'} Si remetent ciax en eshait, 

[Qui por s’amor sont en la terre Bn paiwne, en travail et en guerre] 
non pas ‘ i. e. by slaying them they send bim to Paradise," ce qui 
serait assez cynique, mais ‘peu [parmi les Juifs et paiens] re- 
connaissent leur peebO [en se convertant] et [ainsi, par leur conver- 
sion] rOjouissent les croiaOs cbrOtiens." 

1870: [Bus horn n*estro%t mourns ne l^esl Be le mat, n^en fust pemanz, 

[Tant par estoit sez ouers dolans}, non pas * sbe would not be tbinb- 
ing of it (if a man were witness . . .)," mais 'persoime qui f^t 
joyeux [avant de la voir] ne serait devenu, aprOs iWoir vue, pensif 
(=s triste)." 

2012: Mods peu Ven est: la traduction *but be pays but little beed" 

est correcte, mais V ne se rapporte pas au comte, mais k Gille (‘peu 
lui en ebaut"). 

2031: [Qu^ ceat conseil vous a donS ... ,3 Be vostre vie ne U caUle, 

traduire, non pas ‘ may be not be concerned for your life," mais = 
ne U chaut, cf. A. Sebulze, ZPSp (1927), p. 486 et Bebrens-Pest- 
sebrift (1929), p. 159. 

2264-7 : L"4d. imprime • ‘ Bvre^ sire, car le mandesf Fait ele^ ‘ se voz 

command4s QuHl vigne a voz se detenir Le porriez ore en son venirf 
tout en se beurtant k se detenir Je comprends ‘ . .le mandes . . 
[ae VOS commandos = s"il vous plaft, cf . 3920 comande‘] quHl 
vigne a vos, ae [= pour voir si] detenir le pomez, , " Cf. mande 

, . , qu*il vigne a U 2890-1, li mande . . , qu^il vigne 3488-91 

2674: [La reine ne savait pas cacber son inclination, mais €hlles de Oyn 

sagez estoit,'] Oar hien tenoit le siecle et U, L"4diteur traduit 
si4cle par ‘people-at-large." Je comprends plutdt ‘le code de con- 
venances mondaines " : sa sagesse consists k manier et la femme et les 
convenances. Of. God s v. siecle * experience mondaine." 

2924-8: Bt la roine ne li lait [sc. partir] Oille s^aevre maZ dehait Qwmt 

aveuo li ;a demora Be ensi non que U dira La roine hien li otroie 
L"editeur met un point aprds 2924, un pomt-virgule apres 2927, et 
imprime 2926 Gilles s'aeure, — mal dehaitl — ‘Since sbe so adores 
Gilles — curses on berl — since be will now remain with ber (demora 
= demorra’) . — mais ‘s'adorer quelqu"un" serait surprenant 

Je crois k aeurer au sens ‘soubaiter" (sens, il est vrai inattestd— 
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k moins qu’oii ne construise un verbe *mrer = augurare parall^le 
k Taxic. prov* mrar^ a. esp. agorar) , et j^imprimerais (? a^aeure mal 
dehmt ‘ G se souhaite le malheur [parce qu^il est reste si long- 
temps]/ Les deux vers 2925-6 forment une parentli^se s^mtercalan^ 
entre la phrase Et la roine ne U la%t Qt Be ens^ non, que il d%ra . . 
^ et la reine ne lui permet pas de partir , , . k Texception de ceci 
[de partir], la reine lui concMe tout ce quhl demandera/ Par consd- 
quent, virgule aprfes lait et les vers 2925-6 entre parentheses 

3949: ^Deha/it^ favt il, *li daarrams Devant taus toz port le deatrterJ 

L*4diteur comprend dehait U d, [qui] . . . port, Je mets un double 
point apres U d : ‘ maudit soit le dernier [qui arrive k la bataille] ! 
[Quhl soit pun! en devant,] en presence des ennemis, mener le eheval 
[comme shl 6tait un ecuyer] » * 

4021. Dusquez tentea — ^le manque de Particle surprend. Lire dusqu^ez 
[= en les], cf. duaquez es mgnes 4466. 

4346. ^lf se rapportant k les gardes, est un exemple a fr de Tepic^ne 
(cf. w enseigne, un trompette), cf. Spitzer, BM, arch, rom, n, 
2, pass, 

4466 dusquez es mgnes II me semble avoir lu quelque part mgnes au 
sens de ' lieux d'aisance,^ mais je n’ai pas d’dvidence k fournir. 

4631 : Jherusalem ahem [= ahan] t4moigne pour la prononciation du 

nom de ville en d, cf. angl. "bedlam (< a. ir. Betid = BethUhSm), 

5097 : [Com ml qui plus veut fatre d*armez] QuHl n'a'ooit fait devant 

assez L*4diteur commente: qu’ ‘when/ Plutdt plus . . . que: 
‘comme celui qui veut faire beaucoup (a^sez) plus d’exploits d'armes 
qu’il n’avait fait auparavent.^ 

6226: dont = done, donques*l 

Eemarques snr le commentaire et le glossaire : 

197: effora au cas oblique n’est pas une licence podtique, mais le post- 
verbal normal, tir4 de Pane. fr. esf order = ^eizfortiare. Be mtoe 
fans, 687 etc,, est le neutre lat. vulg. fundus-orns (au lieu de 
fundus4), qui survit aussi dans le verbe effondrer. 

299: via^re ‘face’ et mere ‘opinion’ sent consid4r4s par Pdditeur 

comme un seul mot, bien que le premier ne rime qu’avec -at- et le 
second ne rime qu’avec -te-; pour le premier mot P4tymologie 
mtalia ‘vitals’ s’impose (REW 9386), pour le second aucune expli- 
cation tout k fait satisfaisante n’a dt4 donn4e (videatur, *vid-earmm 
etc,), 

464: entr^eurs {:v%eleurs) ne pent ^tre = entr^eus, le reflet de %Uos 

4tant dans notre texte mis* Bone entrues ‘ pendant ce temps,’ 
avee -r- graphique (la rime meleurs doit probablement tee lue 
deleuSf cf, la remarque ci-dessous au v. 877 et le type fr. violoneusa) . 

832; [ses euers] ne U puef dVe: pdoir au sens de ‘tee capable de se 
contenir,’ qui d4rive du sens a. fr. ‘ avoir de la place dans, avoir la 
capacite de, contenir,’ cf, E. Weber, tfber den G-ebrauoh von devoir, 
la/tssieT) pouvoir (Berlin 1879), pp. 19-22 et A, Barth, Festsohr, L, 
iS’mdhat (1926), p. 248 seq, 

837 : Que U saint somnt a Veglise, samt ‘ church bells ’ est donn4 sous 

aornt ‘ saint ’ II faut 4videmment comprendre seimg ( < fr* toosm) 

‘ cloche ’ = s%gnum et le -t- du copiste montre une f ausse extraction 
de I’obl. plur. sains ‘ signes/ qui avait convergd k ce moment-l^t, apr4s 
P4volution -z < -a, avee samz =» samtoa, 

838 . por afaire le Dtu servise, pas = por faire, mais = ^pour Paffaire 
du service de Bieu,’ cf , Tohl.-Lomm. s. v. afaire ‘ zur Umschreibung 
der Person’ {le Dieu service est personnifld). 
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876: U quens de Vale — ^ne s’agit-il pas des regions allemandes [Ost-, 

West-) Walen^ De m^me Aubourg := Hohenburgf Somburg, cf. pour 
la ciiute de h~ : Vante 942 = la havo{s)te, 

87,7 . Julers deUs — ^la remarque sur la chute de V r (v. 459) peut ^tre 
appliqu6e aussi k verg^et 1667, qui ne s’explique qu'^ partir d’un 
'oergie{r)$, a damter (2947 mengier), forme hypei eorreete pour 
da%nt%6 = dtgmtate (fr. mod datmtters), et, enfin au fr. estner (fr, 
mod. Mrier) = estrtS {<i*8treup) , 

1085. je m'explique ques que(s) par *que ques (= que que 4- -s adver- 
bial, cf. 3718 fors quess, 5404 quanquesi) avec production d'un -fi- 
ll. Fiiit4rieur du mot par assimilation I, V -fi final. 

1149 repueent pas ‘to be able again’ mais ‘ k leur tour,’ de mtoe 
• rent 1219 ‘donne de son c6t4' et recroi 1902 (pas ‘to declare one- 
self vanquished ’ ) : il ne s’agit pas de * se recroire,’ mais de ‘ croire 
de son o6t§.’ 

1211: conseillaz pas ‘to advise/ mais ‘mnrmurer/ cf. a consetl 1452. 

1423 : presenta ne contient pas un ‘ loose use ’ du pass^, mais le leitmotif 

de cet episode, cf. 1553, 1648. 

1433 II noter la rime repus . sus {g : u), 

1645: Ise se ai fait mal ne folie] Ne la tomez a vilonme, Je trouve ici 

un la ace. du pron. f4m., se rapportant k folie, ce qui contredit la 
remarque de I’introduction, p. 3: "no examples of la/* Un Id 
local n’est pas probable. 

1946; ^ le que apr^s quand n’est pas une simple variation en a. fr., mais 
indique la concomitance de deux faits dans Vhypoth^se (‘si vous 
aviez 50 ans et que [cw meme tempsl vos cheveux grisonnassent’), 
de m6me 1973, 3692, 5430. 

2047: a ioest mot: il faut interpreter ‘en ce moment, alors,^ cf. Ebeling, 

Auheree, rem. au v. 315. 

2128: neusme : T -fi- purement graphique, remplace un -f- 4galement 

amui (cf. aoon(s)te 2635, erst 3039). 

2186: estremie, corrigd en esoTem%e, pourrait aussi toe estorm%e, cf. 

former > fremer, 

2456 qui mtew miex ne contient pas cm, ‘qui [monta] mieux Imonta'] 
mieux/ cf. 4051. 

2457: s*en 'oont tertrez et vans — il n’y a ici pas de membre de phrase 

‘extra-grammatical/ mais Fobjet intdrieur r4gulier en a. fr., cf. 
aussi lez saus menus 2347. 

2504: pwr nul ofifiewfi-— plutdt que ‘ agreement/ traduire ‘ fagon, mani^re ' 

(Uod.). 

2804; am ‘shoulders^ est mentionn4 sous arcus. Il s’agit d’un 

mot ind^pendant, = lat. armus, FEW. 

3005; Mies de Cyn fu Men porqms’ porquerre pas ‘hasten, cause to 
hurry/ mais se porquerre de ‘ se pourvoir, se mettre en peine d’avoir ’ 
(God.). 

3047; il faudrait traduire espxe, non pas par ‘ spy,’ mais par * (foieign) 
agent, intelligence officer’ — ce qui rend superflu la proposition de 
l’4diteur de eomprendre que Vespie (qui n’est pas un toanger!) 
parl4t par interprto. 

3082 : tyrant est probablement synonyme avec ‘ geant/ cf. le sens ‘ bour- 

reau au propre et au fig.’ (God.). 

3133: Ne savott m%e ires Men Vestre: non pas ‘he did not understand 

... its [sc. of the cave] being so [without an entrance]/ mais ‘la 
nature du lieu ’ comme 2351 tout son estre ‘ la nature d’un homme.’ 

3136: regnez est peut- toe du masc. 
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3388: octere inf. ( , fiere ^ feHat) me semMe suspect; plutdt grapMe 

Iiypercorrecte pour oci/re {ifire), cf. 7 nire = merest et enUr 1789, 
De m^me amere . destere 2124-5 pourraient ^tre lus avec -i-. 

3496 • sur esmarve voir MLN 1943. ^ 

3565 . [Ele W<i pas fardi le vis, Mais flor de rose et flor de Zis] Watewt 
novent a sa hvautei ‘ for her beauty she doesn’t wait at all upon the 
rose and the hly’ (i e she is not at all dependent upon unguents 
. . .) — ^mais les f^minins ayant gen4ralement le nom. sans -5 (v, la 
note de Tediteur au v. 569), flor . . et flor sont les sujets de la 
phrase en oubliant la jeune fille et Tindustrie americaines, nous obte- 
nons 'rose et lys n’attemt (n’appioche pas a) sa beaut4.’ Atent 
= ' atteint.’ 

3613; taierme, L’4diteur corrige tmerne — ^mais les rixes entre militakes 
4taient-elles permises justement IS* oh elles avaient le plus ce 
chance de d4truire le prestige de la classe militaire’ J’hesite a 
proposer ^caieme=^ q^uatemd (cf. cahver de quatemum) dans un 
sens apparente k celui de Fane. prov. cazema 'groups de quatre’ 
(cf a fr. querregnon ' earrd d'hommes ’ = quatrm-to ) ' loge de quatre 
soldats, caserne’ (d’oh le fr. mod. caserne a dt4 emprunt^ sous 
Louis XIV) L’lsolement de la forme a fr. et Tanciennete du 
transfert s4mantique impliqud dans cette hypoth^se surprendraient 

3688 Vers la rovne mout s'en went. Lire s^enirent avec God., qui n’a 
que notre passage. Op. plus haut 2477 s*enhaite. 

3706 . escondtre, pas ‘ to hide,’ mais ' s’excuser,’ cf . God. 

3992 Grant lapidS de Turs v font lapidS 'slaughter, destruction’ est 
probablement un 'nonce word,’ qui est d4riv6 de la construction 
(4871) Perdu v ot e gaaigni Maint cheval mart et mehavgmS, (2462) 
Onqu^a terre n’ot descends ' il n’y eut pas de descendu (de personne 
qui fht descendue)’ >'il n’y eut pas de descente/ Peut-Stre qu’on 
trouvera plus d’exemples de cette formation intdressante. 

4285 : Perdu ara partans sa tere : partam pas ' by leaving/ mais = par- 

tant 'par IIl, ainsi’ (God.). De mOme 5362. 

4313: Gilles a dxt <m justiover Laissiez vassal vo maneohier. L’4diteur 

admet que le discours direct commence avec Laissiez, vassal, . . , , 
mais alors on ne comprend pas pourquoi ces paroles s’adresseraient 
au justicier. Je ferais commencer le discours avec les mots. Au 
justicier , . . ' laissez, vassal, les menaces au justufler/ Le v. 4315 
Or lor fa%t les savnts aporter se rattacherait alors au justiever men* 
tionn4 4301 et 4313. 

4854: souaing dans la phrase [Li dus de LouvaingJ Qui n^estoit pas 

plaim de souaing — ^je propose, avec toute r4serve, de soumng « de 
supvno (a. fr. sovin) et plavns ^ planus 'abattu k pl^t.’ {-e de 
-inua en rime avec •§ de -anus7) 

4902; se li fait sesf gages ravotr. Dans le duel judiciaire les deux partis 
d4posent des gages pour garantir la soumissioh k I’ordre du duel, cf. 
en dernier lieu B Schwinekoper, " Der Handschuh ” ( 1938 ) sur la 
vadxaUo, pp. 95, seq. 

4911-9: ‘Fotr^ es que Gautvers U Cordiers Traita la matiere premiers 

Be mon signor Gille de Gmi Mais il n^en fist mie la fm Be lui 
ne de tote la some. Car la gloze dit, et la some : ' GiUes de Oin fut 
si parfais C’amo par parole ne par fais Ne fu onques en lut repris ’ 
L’Iditeur s’est laiss4 leurrer par l’id4e que les deux lui du passage 
pourraient repr4senter un ' it/ k savoir le po4me sur G. de Chyn, ce 
qui I’lnduit k traduire le discours direct- ' Gilles de Chin was so per- 
fect that never by word or deed was he blamed in it (. . . i. e in the 
composition on Gilles de Chin . . ; therefore no bad thing [maus] 

was noted by him [Gautier le Cordier])’ et k admettre que I’dpisode 
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de la jeunesse pen promettante de notre li4ros a et4 ajontd par notre 
po^te. Tout cela est en Tair • lui est tout simplement un pron. masc 
se rapportant au h4ros: c’est m lui qu'on ne pouvait trouver faute 
^ {mnc par parole ne par fats ‘ m dans ses paroles ni dans ses actes 0* 
Ce que notre poete dit pour se distinguer de Gautier le Cordier, c'est 
que celui-ci a la pnorite du traitement de la mati^re, mais lui, 
Gautier de Tournay, a ajoutd la fin (le raffinement, la- finesse lit- 
t4raire) de lut (du lieros de roman) et de tote la some (de toute 
son Mstoire)* car la glome (le roman tel qu^il vient des mains de 
Gautier le Cordier — cette glose sur rMstoire {glose n’est done pas 
vague du tout, cf. sur glose par rapport au 'texte’ ou k la lettre 
bibiique ZEPb Liv, 238) — s’accorde avec la some m4me, le sujet, 
en renvendiquant pour le bdros la perfection, le jongleur m41e 
babilement la louange de soi-m4me k Tappreciation de son predeces- 
seur : son roman n’est qu’une glose, mais une glose en harmonie avec 
le texte original (la some) de Pbistoire — les deux recits, avec une 
fidelitd 4gale k la v4rite ebantent le cbevalier sans reproehe que fut 
le protagoniste Le trouv4re s^efface devant son bdros De m4me, k 
la fin du poeme, je n’interpreterais pas le vers 5544 [Por ce s^entre- 
mtst du trover Quhl volott faire grant honnor Le eors du metllor 
potgneor Qut onquem fust en terre mia,] Au jor quhl fu de metllor 
prts comme se rapportant au trouv4re (qui aurait dent ‘on -^e 
anniversary of bis death? ’) : e’est le meilleur des b4ros T^poque 
de son dfc/AiJ {au jor quHl fu de metllor prts) qu’il ebante (son 
enfance peu gracieuse et la maladie de la fin sent en effet peu 
developp4s dans le po4me). 

Je propose nne ponctuation dijff4reiite de celle de Tediteur (en 
tant qu’elle implique tine construction meilleure de la phrase) dans 
les passages suivants : 

virgule aprSs 22, omettre la virgule apr5s 23 1 point apr4s 26; 
transporter le point-virgule de 174 k 173, de m4me de 199 k 200 (cf. 
203), la virgule de 364 k 363; 1421 virgule apr4s ot (‘il y eut tant 
de chevaliers, mais . . . , [il fallait qu’y apparfit Gille] ) ; 2626 virgule 
au lieu du point; apres 2976 un point, aprfes 2976 virgule {fu au 
commencement d^une phrase?); mettre le vers 2645 entre paren- 
theses et au V 2646 des virgules avant et apr4s les mots po4s savotr; 
3011 introduire une parenth^se apres ot (de sorte que tant en i ot 
se continue au v. 3016 par de mes . . .) ; omettre les guillemets k la fin 
de 3231 et au commencement de 3231; 3238 virgule au lieu du 
point; 3243 omettre le point; 3245 un point au lieu de la virgule 
(cela 4vite un partitif au sujet; des phlerins, par trop moderne) ; 
mettre entre parentheses les mots de tote 3496 k bele 3497; 3678 
bifier le point; 3814 transposer la virgule apr^s ot (ainsi lets saus 
menus depend de errant, cf. plus haut la remarque sur le v. 2475 ) ; 
3818 virgule apr^s Vavott, 3819 biffer la virgule apres G-tllem, point- 
virgule apres lut (cf. pour le sens 3820 casouns son per . , .) ; 3989 
virgule au lieu du point-virgule; 4291 virgule apres volentiers et 
envis (formule dpique ‘a non 5'); 4647 mettre des virgules apr^s 
prodome et sav4s (cf plus haut pour le sens de Tadage; 4873 virgule 
au lieu du pomt, le v. 4874 entre parentheses; 4959 virgule au lieu 
du point {s^arme 4690 avec pronom atone au commencement d^une 
phrase surprendrait) ; 4969 guillemets. 

Les fautes d^impression dans le texte critique sont excessivement 
raxes; 


3461. dbati; 3841, tant} 3901. querre; 52551. en; p, 157 s. v. (Mrga/tse 
lire esp. algaida, ‘ 

Les) Spiejke 
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Jahrbuch des Fre%en Deuischen Hochstifts . . • MoaixxxYi / xl. 

Herausgegeben von Een'st Beutlee. Halle : Niemeyer, 1940. 

719 pp. 

TSLvlTz vor Torschlufi Tiber Sibirien kam mir diese tnnfangreiche 
nnd nicht nnr anJerlich. gewiehtige Sammlung von Aufsatzen, die 
eingeliend m besprechen sclion der zur Verfngung stehende Eaum 
verbieten wnrde. So sei wemgstens der Bereich ihrer Gebiete 
erwahnt: Janentzky schreibt iiber Tragik, Komik nnd Hnmor, 
Kayser nber die Se%deb%lder der Droste, Koch hber Rilke, Mnsclig 
hber Keller nnd Gotthelf, Eehm liber Jean Paul nnd Dostojewski, 
Unger hber ^^Heilige Welmint^^ in der Eomantik* Von den 
Anfsatzen nber Goethe (Lipps: Parbenlehre; May: Wahlverwandt- 
schaften; Weniger: Goethe n. die Generale; Petersen: Helena n. 
Mephisto; Rentier: Frankfurter Fanstplan) mag ein Bericht hber 
die beiden letzten nicht unwillkommen sein, da das Bnch wahr- 
scheinlich anf absehbare Zeit den Pachgenossen nnzuganglich sein 
wird. 

Julius Petersen (der nnnmehr Betranerte) sncht zu erweisen, 
welche Rolle Mephisto am Helenadrama spielt nnd warnm er dnrch 
die (seheinbare) Befnedignng Fausts seine Wette nicht gewinnt. 
Anf Grnnd emer umfanglichen Kontrastierung vom ersten Anftre- 
ten des ^^Bildes^^ der Helena nnd der wechselnden Plane fur 
" ZwischenspieU^ nnd ^^Dritten Akt^^ nnd gestutzt anf das Zitat 
Tiber den sehonen Mensehen aus der "Winckelmann-Biographie 
(Absatz Schonheit ”) glanbt P. annehmen zu dlirfen da6 F, in 
Helena nicht Traumbesitz ergreife, sondern — ^wie znvor Magier, 
spater Heerfnhrer — ^nun Dichter werde nnd die Vermahlung klas- 
siseher Form mit nordischem Geiste vollziehe, Seine Argumente 
sind bestechend, besonders die am 18. Jan. 1833 von Goethe nieder- 
geschriebenen Verse Der Zanbrer fordert . . . ( Jubilanmsausg. 
rv, 113), aber dennoch nicht vbllig iiberzeugend, der Gedankengang 
der Untersuchung indessen viel zu verwickelt als dafi er hier auch 
nur annahernd wiedergegeben werden konnte. 

Wichtiger noch far das Fanstwerk als Ganzes scheint mir der 
A.ufsatz von Ernst Beutler hber den Frankfurter Fanstplan dnrch 
die Neuwertung der Gretchen-Brlosnngshandlung. Er geht aus 
von der starkeren Auswertnng der Berichte hber die Kinder^ 
morderin Susanna Margaretha Brandt, das Urbild Gretchens, das 
schon B^s Faustansgabe kurz herangezogen hatte. Nicht nnr 
Goethes Familie sondern auch seine nachste Umgebnng haben 
tatigen Anteil an diesem Kriminalfall genommen, von dem der 
Dichter alles Umstandliche nnd Kriminelle sorgfaltig entfemt zum 
Vorteil des Seelischen, ein Zeichen, wie sehr, nach B"s AuiSassung, 
seine eigne Seele, zumal bei der ortlichen Nahe der Emkerkerung, 
Verhandlung nnd Hinrichtung, ersehiittert worden ist. Das fnrcht- 
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bare Wort Sie ist die erste nieht mit seiner G-eringscbatzimg 
eines Menscbenlebens und Weibesherzens ruft nicM nnr Emporimg 
bei ihm hervor^ die in der Scene Trnber Tag, Eeld ihre Klage 
zum Himmel schreit, sondern sweifelsobne zngleicb eine Gegen- 
wertnng des Weibes als bildende Eormerin des Mannes, ja als 
Mittlenn zwischen ibm nnd Gott. Ihre Liebe ist grofi gernig, nicht 
nnr das an ihr vergangene Verbrechen zn Tergeben, sondern sogar 
P. zn entsnhnem nnd anfwarts zn fiihren Wenn er dich ahnet, 
folgt er nach^^). Sie bleibt trotz Irrnng dem Ewigen, IJngeteilten 
nahe, wenn er in Verselbstnng, Titamsmns, Weltsncht dem abgefal- 
lenen Engel gleieht; ihrer Mntterschaft steht er als der ^^groBe 
Hans gegemiber, der wieder Kind werden nnd nnter die Seligen 
Enaben anfgenommen werden mnJ, ehe er sich in Liebe 
entselbstet. 

Bentler macht sich nnd nns die Anfgabe nicht leicht. Seine 
Darstellnng schlingt die Faden ihrer Beweisfnhrnng durch die 
Irrwege nnd Annahernngen der Fanstinterpretationen des 19. 
Jahrhnnderts, aber gewinnt dadnrch einerseits Kontrastiernng 
gegen zeitgebnndene Meinnng, andrerseits Bestatignng tastender 
Kronzengen. Sem Gedankengang ist etwa folgender* 

Die Konzeption des P. reicht in die Stralbnrger Zeit hinab 
(Dichtung und Wahheit x, Absatz ^8) : Titanismns, TJniversi- 
tatskolorit, Magie. Helena gehdrt zum altesten Bestandteil, aber 
unklassisch, als Titanin, etwa wie sie Penstking als ^'^Mntter der 
Epiknrey^^ gegen Gottfried Arnold heranfbeschwort nnd wie sie 
der Lilith ihre Eolie in der Walpnrgisnacht abtntt, die dnrch Gr, 
hberwnnden wird. In Prankfnrt bricht das Erlebnis der Kindes- 
morderin in die Atmosphare der Shakespearefeier (12. n. 14. Jan. 
1772), in der G. vom Menschen sagt, da§ er, ^^der geringste wie 
der hdchste, der nnfahigste wie der whrdigste, eher alles miid wird 
als zn leben nnd doch nie sein Ziel erreiche, denn plotzlich fallt 
er in eine Grnbe, die ihm Gott weifi wer gegraben hat, nnd wird fnr 
nichts gerechnet.^^ Die seelische Erschiittemng allein gestaltet sich 
in Shakespearischer Stimmnng (das nngehenre Wort Sie ist die 
erste nicht schwingt weiter im XJrgotz nnd Clavigo bis zn H. L. 
Wagner), Zhge ans den Dramen Sh^s schieSen an (Tybald-Laertes 
als Valentin, Lieder der irren Ophelia, ITnrse als Pran Marthe). 
Der Tenfel als Bindeglied zwischen P. tmd Gr treten hernber ans 
dem Gestandnis der Brandtin. Aber zngleich gestaltet sich das 
Bild Helenas in Adelhaid (^^TJnd wie^dn gemacht wnrdest, wet- 
teten Gott nnd der Tenfel . . . englisehen Korper , . . mit einem 
hbermenschlichen Genins - . . DjG. ii 251), sie scheidet vorder- 
hand ans nnd lafit den Helden ohne Gegenspieler, znmal der Dichter 
fnr den Tenfel selbst in seiner Eeligion kemen Sinn findet anger 
etwa den des Eationalisten, der die fnrchtbare Lebenskatastrophe 
anf eine abstrafcte Pormel bringt in "Trnber Tag, Peld^^ (zw. 
Jan. n. Mai 1772). 
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Ein iieiies Hindernis ist die Wandlung G’s in den empfindsanien 
Liebhaber, der nacb der Frankfurter Eenestimmnng in Lotte ein 
Bild fur seine Yergotterung findet. Kestners Aufzeicbnungen tiber 
G^s Eeligion legt die Yerbindung nut der sogenannten Katechisa- 
tionsseene nabe, die nieht nur ein christliches und pantheistisches 
Glaubensbekeimtnis kontrastiert, sondern auch den Yerdammungs- 
nnd Erldsungsgedanken Gr’s dramatisiert. Wir sehn uns wieder 
in dem Gespracb vor der Flucbt Werthers und vor seinem Tode ist 
nur der Wiederball des wirMichen Erlebnisses G^s, das noch in den 
Briefen vom 10. und 11. Sept, naebzittert und auf dem Wege 
durch'^s Lahntal (DjG. ii 32^). In diesem Gesprach war auch you 
der Mutter Lottes im Jenseits die Bede ! 

Hier sieht B. den Ansatz zum ErlosungsmotiY, also in der 
Kerkerseene (Urf. Witk. i, 4378o), denn dies Wiedersehn konne 
sich unmoglich auf den irdischen Eichtplatz beziehen.— Es folgt 
nun bei B. ein ausgedehnter Bxkurs iiber die Geliebte als Madonna, 
die Frau auf der Wolke oder in der Aura^ den ich hier nur in 
Hinweisen anfuhren kann : Gedicht Im holden Tal ; Heiligen- 
kronchen in Maria Einsiedeln (D, u. W. xviii) ; an Fr. y. Stein 9, 
Okt, 1781; Klarehen, Ottilie als Heilige, die den Geliebten nach- 
zieht; Manenbader Megie, Amazone im Urmeister yi, 14 Bnde, 
Yi, 1, Yi, 5 ; Lehrj. iv, 6 u. 7 ; Kunstlers Morgenlied und KunstUrs 
Apotheose; Eede auf Anna Amalie 1807; Symbolum 1814; Trauer- 
loge auf Prmzess Caroline 1816 ; Wiederfinden im Divan etc. 

Fur die fruhe Konzeption einer Gerichtsscene im Himmel 
spricht die Bekanntschaft des jungen G- mit Goldasts und Ayrers 
Prozessen Yor und gegen Christas {Dpheifnerides^ DjG. ii 28) und 
der Quaerela Infaivtium des Cornelius, in der die Misericordia fiir 
die Ungeborenen im SatansprozeB bittet. Der Brief des Pastors, 
Werther, Der Bwige Jude und die Besprechung Yon LaYaters Aus- 
sichten in die JEwigkeit (DjG. ni 97), ja noch die Novelle zeigen 
G^s anti-intellektualistische Lehxe, die Christus den ^^groSen 
Hansen ” ans Herz legt, Wenn ihr nicht werdet wie diese Kind- 
lein,^^ und der Liebe, die nur "in andern sein ich^^ findet im 
Gegensatz zu LaYaters " irdischen Giitern des Gedankenvorraths/^ — 
So stiitze G. denn den ErlbsungsYorgang in den Scenen Vor der 
Kirche, Eeligionsgesprach, Yision Grt in der Wlpn, und in der 
Kerkerseene, wo eine eschatologische Yision Gr’s in der Bearbeitung 
eingefuhrt werde (4453-9, 4467-91, 4685). Auf die Schlufiscene 
des Ganzen weisen Zwinger, (dessen Gebet wieder anklingt 12 069) 
und Dom als Stationen auf dem Leidens- und Brlosungswege der 
Heiligen, die unter dem EinfluJg sentimentaler Siinderinnen 
Eichardsons und der Geisilichen Betrachtung Kdlbeles gestaltet 
wird, und endlich der noch Yor der Schlufiscene 1831 gedichtete 
Bingangsmonolog zum Yierten Akt des Zweiten Teiles mit der 
Yision Gr^s als Aurawolke. 

B. betont : G. ist kein faustischer Charakter; daher die Schwierig- 
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keit seiner Gestaltung, das Ausweichen vor der Eortfiihrnng, die 
mij: dnrch Schillers und spater durch Eekermanns Drangen 
znstande kommt nnd immer wieder behindert wird dnrch den 
Widersprnch der beiden Themen: Tragddie des Madchens^ die 
dnrch ihre Ansdehnnng nnd Wneht nnsere Sympathie gegen E. 
erregt — Drama des Titanen, dessen Streben nach Yerselbstnng das 
Mafi menschlicher Ethik hberschreitet, der indessen Yor der Wage 
Gottes nnr ein GroJS Hans (Z7r/. 570) bleiben mnS. Die Wette 
darf nicht dnrch positive Tat sondern dnrch erne ethische Bnt- 
scheidnng E^s zn Gottes Gnnsten entschieden werden, vras nnnmehr 
dnrch den freien Entschlng E^s, ohne Magie zn handeln, eingeleitet 
wird. 'Nut so werde die Gnade Gottes fiir nnsre menschlichen 
Angen vereinbar mit einer geforderten Q^rechtigkeit. 

B. hat nut seinem einfnhlenden nnd tiefbegreifenden Hach- 
spnren, mit feinstem Takt nnd nmfassender Kenntnis das Eatsel 
der Dichtnng verdentlieht nnd die Verastelnngen der Fanstkon- 
zeption in die Phasen Goetheschen Schaffens am Werke systematisch 
nnd historisch belenchtet; der Fragezeichen bleiben freilich noch 
immer genng. Der fast hnndert Seiten lange Anfsatz ist ein 
wnrdiger Abschlng des gewichtigen Bnches, das er betrent hat als 
Heransgeber nnd das in seinem griinen Gewande wie die Hoffnnng 
anf eine bessere Znknnft vor nns liegt, anf Pfeilern einer noch 
lebendigen Wxssenschaft alten Schlages. 

Erntst Eeisb 

The Johns Hopkim Umversiiy 


T'he Star-^CrosBed Bemissance: The Quarrel a’bout Astrology and 
Its Influence in England, By Don Caiciboii^ Alleiy. Durham, 
North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1941. Pp. ix + 380. 
$3.00. 

Professor Allen has given ns a mnch needed study, -which is an 
admirable one in all respects. He has read widely and fully, cover- 
ing a large body of literature, and the result presents ns with a 
pretty clear picture of the status of astrology in the Eenaissance. 

The work is' not confined to Elizabethan England, but gives a 
careful survey of the whole quarrel about astrology, beginning with 
the writers of the Italian Eenaissance. Mr. Allen has shown that 
Eicino’s attack on astrology, which was apparently unfinished and 
unpublished, was actually incorporated mto his commentary on 
Plotinus. Eicino, ^^the perfect example of the moderate astrologer/^ 
believed that the stars could affect the corpus but never the animus j 
and thus adhered to the doctrine of free will; God directs the world, 
since he created a part of himself in the world, but man still has 
free will since God may persuade but never force free election. Mr. 
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Allen finds that Pico della Mirandola^s Disputationes adversus 
astrologiam originated more from religions compulsion than from a 
philosophic belief. Pico, the most accomplished opponent of 
astrology, is willing to grant the influence of the stars in general, 
though he denies that it is predictable or particular.^ Later writers 
in defense of astrology, however, vitiated much of Picons argument 
by admitting that free will modifles planetary influence. The last 
Italian to be examined is Pontano, who believed that character was 
the result of the physical temper of man, which in its turn was 
due to the power of the stars. The key to Pontano, believes Mr. 
Allen, IS his theory of fortune, which may (since God has no time 
for petty details) be the servant of God. In passmg, Mr. Allen 
makes the following mteresting and significant remark : There is 
little doubt that most Eenaissance men were convinced of the 
actuality of a power that they called fortune ; in fact, one might 
describe the Eenaissance in terms of fama, fortuna, and humani- 
tas/^ This chapter probably makes the author^s most important 
contribution to the subject. 

Mr. Alienas examination of Continental views is notable because 
he clearly establishes that the proponents of astrology were not 
ignorant men, but often were better thinkers than their opponents, 
I was interested to note that Mr. Allen does not mention the Liber 
novem jud%cum m judic%%s astrorum, apparently not concurring in 
Dr. E. K. KnobePs statement that this work was one of the most 
valuable astrological books. ,In 1938 I had written to Dr. Knobel, 
only to learn that pride of possession had evidently been responsible 
for the remark. 

When Mr. Allen arrives at astrology in England, he is on ground 
more familiar to most of us. The writers in the controversy are 
taken up in chronological order (not a very good plan for a compre- 
hensive view) fe^nnmg with William Pulke in 1560. The quarrel 
is traced through Howard, Perkins, Melton, etc., down to Carleton, 
who wrote the last polemic before the end of James I^s reign. 

The literary figures have been pretty well combed over to find 
their references to astrology, and the discussion of this science in 
literature is quite unexceptionable except for the problem of Shake- 
speare. Though Mr. Allen explains in the Preface that dissatis- 
faction with previous essays on astrology in Shakespeare helped 
largely to interest him in the subject, it can hardly be said that 
he makes any notable contribution just here. 

The chapter dealing with satires on the prognostication is a 
competent and well-written presentation, although the sum adds 
little to previous articles on the subject. The statement that extant 
almanacks by Englishmen were practically all printed in London is 
not borne out by the records. There were some seventeen separate 
authors' printing their almanacks in Cambridg%~some for as many 
as six different years, — ^not to mention those pi%:mg in Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen. 
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Although the pubhshers inform us that this work is provided 
with an appendix on astrological medicine/^ the appendix is more 
modestly entitled Some Astrological Physicians and Their 
Works/^ In effect, this part of the book is little more than a biblio- 
graphy of certain works on astrological medicine (none in English), 
together with brief biographical accounts of some of the authors. 

There are several notable observations in this study: Greeners 
sources for the Planetomachia are indicated to be Pontano^s 
^gidius dialogue, Mamlius^ Astronomicon, and Ptolemy^s De 
'praediciionihus asironomic'is. The use of Anthony Mxon^s The 
Black Tear as a means of dating Macieih is neatly disposed of by 
showing that the passage in question goes back to Smel-knave^s 
satire of 1591. The statement that the Elizabethan man of letters 
and Ms audience had faith in the efficacy, of the stars should be 
mentioned, although it is the consensus of previous writers on the 
subject. 

The book is remarkably free from misprints. I noted only the 
following : per se should probably be italicised ; my name contains 
two Vs; Mvery Man should be Every Man In. 

There are a few minor comments which I should like to make. 
I believe Mr. ^leMs statement that sixteenth century writers 
make a sharp distinction between astrology and astronomy should 
be modified somewhat, especially in view of Sir Christopher Hey- 
doMs assertion in 1601 that both are indifferently taken & vsed hy 
the learned for one and the selfsame Arte.^^ There is a great need 
for a brief compendium of astrology, and I think Mr. Allen missed 
an opportmity to be of service to medieval and Kenaissance scholars 
by providing one in an appendix. Finally, I should like to enter 
a complaint about Mr. AlleMs attempt to vary Ms vocabulary. Even 
though scholarly books are read only by scholars, I believe that our 
vocabulary should be limited at least to those words which appear 
in Wei$fer*s Collegiate Dictionary; such words W^calUdrty, pre-* 
monstration, elocation, and lamiaphoiia, even though their mean- 
ings may be fairly obvious, should be eschewed. 

Professor Allen has brought a wide learning to Ms study. His 
intelligent presentation, combined with a careful industry, has 
provided us with a very important and readable book, 

Oaeroll CAMBBlsr 

*Phe Imtitute 


Shakespeare and Other Masters. By Elmbe Epgae Stoli. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. xv -f 430. 
$4.50. 

Although eleven of the tMrteen essays or studies included in 
Professor StolFs 80>kespeare and Other Masters are reprinted. 
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with, additions and revisions, from various periodicals, they are 
given relationship and a nnity by the fact that all illustrate Pro- 
fessor StolFs thesis : that Shakespeare’s art (indeed, all arty is 
^^imaginative and emotional rather than logical or psychological, 
immediate rather than inferential, and . . . has to do not so much 
with the inner nature or mechanism of the character as with the 
situation or the structure of the play as a whole ” (The Dramatic 
Texture in Shakespeare, p. ; that '' Shakespeare’s plays are not 
^ studies ’ either in psychology ... or in Elizabethan ^ humors 
{Ibid., p. 37) ; that '' Shakespeare does not so much undertake to 
motive [the] conduct [of his characters]— that is, explain or justify 
it by way of circumstances, heredity, or environment — as ... to 
make us accept it as imposed upon them, or ... to redeem them in 
our eyes” (Shakespeare and Jonson, p. 93) ; that in all tragedies 

character is, as Aristotle would have it, subordinate ” (^ Eecon- 
ciliation’ in Tragedy, p. 71). 

Yet Professor Stoll recogmzes the individuality of Shakespeare’s 
men and women — an individuality secured, he maintains, by con- 
sonance of traits, not consistency of motives, by poetry, not analysis 
or inner disclosure, by word and figure, by accent and rhythm” 
(Othello the Man, p. ^11). 

Mr. Stoll calls his book a criticism of criticism,” and as such 
it is important and well worth careful study. His point of view is, 
on the whole, the point of view of common sense. But to this re- 
viewer it seems that Mr. Stoll allows his enthusiasm — or his desire 
to extirpate the views of certain previous critics — ^to push him into 
extreme and untenable positions — even into views which seem op- 
posed to his principal thesis. Many who will agree that "upon 
psychology in any scientific sense no dramatist relies” (p. 85), 
will feel that Mr. Stoll too often refuses to recognize what Mr, 
O’Neill called "an intuiUve psychological insight into human 
beings and their life impulsions ” (quoted, p. 85) . One can readily 
admit that the argument — ^the situations and the action — ^was 
Shakespeare’s first consideration without going so far as to say 
that Shakespeare did not seek to motivate the conduct of his char- 
acters. Mr. Stoll writes of the various figures as men — Shuman 
beings — and believes that Shakespeare has given to each his indi- 
vidual rhythm — ^always the same. If, therefore, Shakespeare has 
so well created and understood the characters of his heroes as to 
make them speak always like themselves and like no one else, could 
he have failed to seek to make his heroes act like themselves ? Had 
he failed to do so he would have written plays more hke Fletcher’s 
Valmtmian^ where the story follows history but where lack of 
motivation makes the fifth act seem almost another play. That 
Shakespeare when dramatizing history did seek motivation and did 
recognize the importance of character is clearly shown by the 
additions which he makes in Goridlanus, such additions as in, ii. 
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wMcli rereals how mucli stronger is Volnmnia^s will than that of 
her son and so prepares for his later surrender to her, or the nar- 
rated episode of young Martins and the butterfly (i^ iii, 60ffi). 
Clearly in Oor%olanuB Shakespeare does seek to explain the heroes 
actions by circumstances, heredity, environment, and character. 
Character is not subordinate to action; the two are balanced — of 
equal importance. The scene of Polonius^ sending Eeynaldo 
to spy upon Laertes,” Mr. Stoll thinks, comes or leads to noth- 
ing” (p. 18) — ^but surely the characteristic first revealed there 
leads straight to his death. As Mr. Stoll sometimes, I feel, refuses 
to recogmze motivation, it is the more surprising to find him ap- 
parently at another time turning his back upon his principal thesis. 
After time and again insisting that the psychologically insufficient 
motivation is not to be eked out by the ingenuity of the reader ” 
(p. %%) and that Shakespeare^s art is "immediate rather than 
inferential ” (p. 25), Mr. Stoll offers the astomshing explanation — 
and inference — ^that "the slurs [which Hamlet casts] upon his 
mother at the play are to throw dust in the eyes of Claudius and the 
Court ” I If so, it must be to cast dust in the eyes of the corpse of 
Polonius that he repeats the charges against his mother in the 
closet scene. 

Professor StolFs style is sometimes diffcult— so difficult that one 
is tempted to make of it the comment he makes regarding the style 
of modern " artists ” : " syntax and the very sentence structure are 
trampled upon; and arbitrary and impossible combinations are 
made of thoughts ... or rather fragments of thoughts . . 

(cf. pp. 19-20, 42, etc.). But he is capable of writing with force 
and with wit. 

Baldwin Maxwell 

XJniA)ers%t^ of Town 


The Redentin Easter Play. Translated from the Low German of 
the Fifteenth Century with Introduction and Notes by A. B. 
ZuoKEE. Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 134. $2.00. 

The translator of this Easter Play, written in Low German in 
1464, has not only made accessible to English readers the best 
mediaeval drama of its kind, but has made it by his felicitous 
rendering delightful reading, ‘ He has preserved, as far as that is 
possible today, quite a bit of its raciness, particularly in Part Two, 
the Epilogue in Hell. 

In the Introduction Prof. Zueber gives us an excellent description 
of the sources and development of Easter Plays in general, which 
is followed by a brief but interesting discussion of the characters 
m the Eedentin Play. Of especial value is the chapter on the 
Staging of the Play, which reveals the hand of the specialist in this 
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field (ef. the same author’s article in Oenmmc Review xii [1936], 
1-13). Following the translation we find on pages 116-130 ratW 
copious, explanatory notes as well as some textual. Pages 131-134 
contain an exhaustive Bibliography of the Eedentm Play as well 
as a more general one of the mediaeval stage and religious drama. 

In the following comments I wish merely to correct a few minor 
errors and to suggest some changes in the translation : 

P, 23, note 23 translate tolU praeciperet by ‘ ordered to be taken down * 
(cf» p. 28 *Kemove, 0 princes, your gates"); larga means rather ‘many, 
copious " than ‘ widespread." Text line 17, alle(n) t goes with dat i, e. ‘ That 
all of this may happen to yon"; line 24 ‘by" instead of ‘from"; line 83 
Ms dre = dvre{m§de) ‘high reward"; line 169 Mynghe should be trans- 
lated (‘blade") in view of BoweschUt (‘ Stnke-the-Shield," line 154) ; 298 
hdlde (= tolde) means here not ‘ soon" but ‘boldly, eagerly, at once"; 404 
‘That could come from no mere man"; 429 ‘I lost it (the soul) com- 
pletely"; 434 To jodute (cf. 560, 1690) the translation ‘Good God’ ad- 
dressed to Satan is humorous; 488 read ‘ The Lord has " for ‘ They have"; 
566 ‘That we are to be caused such grief "; 618 (note; cf. also 1737 and 
note) the translation of olvendg olpender as ‘elephant" in spite of some 
‘medieval confusion" of elephant and camel is hardly correct. Here the 
‘camel’s hair" of John the Baptist is meant and in line 1737 calling the 
priest a camel is quite in keeping with his ‘ swilling your beer down like 
water" From Gothic through OHG and MHG the word always has the 
meaning of ‘camel; 626 ‘already" (= al) instead of ‘altogether’; 644 
‘greater" instead of ‘great", 652 read ‘That you do not make peace 
for yourself"; 710 ‘He did not" for ‘He will not"; 731 ‘keep" instead of 
'await"; 732 ‘He himself’ instead of ‘I myself"; 748 ‘In front of which 
you see a sharp sword hanging"; 751 ‘fetch" instead of ‘greet"; 767 ‘our 
burghers" maids 780 insert after ‘ know * to bring out the sense, ‘ whetjxer 
it is true"; 825 ‘You deserve to be burned alive"; 895 ‘Be assured, I’ll 
bring them the order " ; 952 read ‘ you " for ‘ I " ; 977 insert ‘ then " ( =« smt) 
after ‘And"; 1044 ‘What I bid you, do not fail to observe"; 1066 ‘al- 
together " instead of ‘ all at once 106& ‘ all alike " instead of * at one fell 
swoop"; 1127 rather a dealer in ‘corned-beef’ than ‘in tripe"; 1129 the 
L. G. 'oUler with the long means ‘ sluggard, idler," which is the meaning 
here; mller means ‘fuller"; 1133 Jcropelroster is a ‘doughnut baker"; 
1147-48 should read: (‘be wise") ‘Then you can keep your good standing 
with Lucifer 1149 ‘ So then let us set out 1374 ‘ my servants, be quick 
1397-1401 put semi-colon after ‘fire," comma after ‘leather" and period or 
colon after ‘ shoes " ; 1426 ‘ capable " instead of ‘ faithful " ; 1443 ‘ open right 
up" instead of ‘rip straight off"; 1602 ‘I almost died of remorse"; 1644 
You took his property and struck him (= me) dead"; 1669 for ‘ gotten" 
read ‘bitten"; 1671 I am inclined to accept the emendation of Ettmdller 
(cf. Sehrbder) of inserting a ntoTii! before Imh (i. e. ‘ you’ll not have a dull 
time") because it apparently makes better sense and besides the metre 
really requires another syllable; 1759 ‘weep for joy"; 1848 it is Walther 
who suggested the reading vist for hist 

There are a mimber of other passages in which the reviewer dis- 
agrees with the translator, some of which are difficult and obscure, 
others where the rendering is too general. I should certainly ad- 
vocate the use of ' thon " for du in a biblical play. To the general 
Bibliography might be added: Karl Strecker, Einfuhrung in das 
MUtellatein, Berlin 1929, paxticnlarly p. 45 1 and M. Manitins, 
&ssc7hichte dsT laieiniscTien lAieratur des m, 1041 
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There are surprisingly few misprints and omissions* I have 
noticed only the following: p. 13, line 15 from bottom write 
ffemeiner; p. 25, line 12 from bottom, hast; p. 60, line 12 from 
bottom, portae; p. 133, line 16 from top write 1932 instead of 
1924; p. 85, line three from top add ^ answers^ after Satan; p. 86, 
line 1, Lucifer ^ answers/ 

Edwakd H. Sbhet 

George Washmgton TJmversity 


The State in Shakespeare's Greek and Romm Plays, By James 
Bmekson’ Phillips, Je. Columbia University Studies in 
English and Comparative Literature, no, 149. ’New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 1 x 4 - ^30. $2.75. 

Only too often those scholars who have concerned themselves with 
the problems of political theory in Elizabethan drama have been 
indifferent or naive about the purely dramatic elements involved 
in their mvestigations. They have oiily too frequently failed to see 
that the ideological content of a play may be influenced by artistic 
considerations, and that a scene may be of more importance than 
a political exposition. It is promising therefore when Mr. Phillips 
announces at the beginning of his study that his own approach to 
the problem of the state 

must not be mistaken for an attempt to explain what Shakespeare the man 
thought about this, particular theory. Nor should the state-theoiy be ana- 
lyzed as principally a Shakespearean commentary on actual political events 
of his own day or ours. Its dramatic function and not its ideological value 
to Shakespeare will be the subject of the present investigation. 

Mr. Phillips devotes his first six chapters to an analysis of the 
basic conceptions of the nature and structure of political society 
most generally held by Shakespeare^s contemporaries. This political 
exposition is on the whole excellent. In particular one welcomes 
his well-documented proof that the Elizabethans generally accepted 
an anti-primitivistic interpretation of the origin of society and 
believed that a bestial anarchism would follow the collapse of 
organized government. It is clearly impossible in view of this study 
to agree with Professor Chambers as to the unusual profundity 
of the dramatists thought. Indeed, one of Mr. Phillips’ chief con- 
clusions IS to remforce the conviction that Shakespeare’s political 
ideas were those accepted by the majority of his contemporaries.” 

The author’s application of these ideas to the dramatic problems 
of the Greek and Eoman plays is not, however, as satisfactory. 
Despite his earlier emphasis on dramatic function, he falls into the 
common error of making the political doctrine take precedence over 
dramatic value and can speak of Shakespeare in the Eoman plays 
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as examining history for eTidence on political concepts/^ In 
short, the political cart must come before the dramatic horse. He 
finds then (as so committed, he must) that the dramatist has cut 
his plays to a polemical pattern. Of Julius Caesar^ for example, 
he writes : In extending the drama three acts beyond the assassina- 
tion of Caesar, Shakespeare mfnses the tragedy of the dictator’s 
fall with additional meaning and significance.’’ He concludes 
that the n-mf ying theme of these three acts is the necessity of 
monarchy. But what kind of meaning and significance is added 
to the play? Certainly a purely mtellectual concept, even if we 
accept its presence, can hardly explain away the structural weak- 
ness of the play; and a political theme can not unify that which 
will not fuse on the stage. Nor is the actual existence of this 
unifying theme too apparent. Why, one wonders, should this thesis, 
if it IS so important to the play, be so f amtly sketched in ? Why 
is there no more explicit commentary? Why does Caesar’s ghost, 
if it be ^^the concept of unitary sovereignty,” talk merely in the 
tone of a revenge tragedy? Should it not have been used to point 
the moral? There is no need to deny that Shakespeare was a 
monarchist or that he felt strongly that anarchy would follow 
divided rule. To accept such an mterpretation, however, is not to 
admit that it was in any sense a controlling factor in the composi- 
tion of the plays. Indeed, the more widely accepted a complex of 
ideas is at any period, the more likely it is to be used casually and 
episodically, and the less likely to be functionally explicit. 

The present study would seem to have then both the strength 
and the weakness of its kind. In analysing political theory, Mr. 
Phillips is excellent; but m applymg his knowledge, he over- 
estimates its independent importance. Studies of this sort need 
to be supported by an investigation of the contemporary dramatic 
use of theory, which is frequently not that of the political philoso- 
phers. Elizabethan dramatists were perhaps more influenced by 
what had been traditionally conventional (e. g., the Senecan tyrant) 
or dramatically effective (e, g., the ^^Machiavellian” treatment of 
the raison d'etat) than by what was actually orthodox politically. 
We should have an examination of how political concepts were 
modified and conventionalized on the stage before we seek to weigh 
the non-aesthetic significance of political theory in the Elizabethan 
drama. 


The Johns Eopkms University 


Lotus TBBTm 
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The English NotelooTcs. By Nathaniel Hawthoene. Based 
^ upon the original manuscripts m Pierpont Morgan Library, 
and edited by Eanuall Stewart. New York: Modern 
Language Association, 1941. Pp. xiIt -f~ 667. $6.00. (MLA, 
General Series, xiii.) 

It is now nine years since Professor Stewart in his edition of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne^s American Notebooks corrected and enlarged 
the conventional portrait of the novelist bequeathed to us by his 
protective wife. Sophia Hawthorne bowdlerized this intimate 
record of her husband^s intellectual life; Professor Stewart gave us 
for the first time Hawthome^s vascular language, his blunt com- 
ments upon his contemporaries, and his robust observations on 
everyday affairs. In addition, Professor Stewart, in his penetrative 
critical chapters, discussed the character types and the recurrent 
themes discermble both in the American Notebooks and m the 
related tales and novels. It is not too much to say that this volume 
initiated a new era in the study of Hawthorne, an era to be con- 
tinued, it is hoped, by the editions of other notebooks and of 
letters, and, finally, by a definitive biography. 

Since it is difficult to shock readers twice concerning the same 
subject, it IS not surprising that Professor Stewart’s complementary 
study, in the present re-editmg of the English Notebooks, of Mrs. 
Havdhorne’s gentle but mutilating hand should not startle us as 
much as in the preceding revelation. Yet the first section of the 
Introduction Mrs. Hawthorne’s Eevisions ”) is hardly less im- 
portant than the previous analysis with the same title. Probably 
we learn little more in principle about Sophia Hawthorne’s weU- 
intentioned but devastating pen, but we understand now more 
surely that Hawthorne’s vigorous style m the American Notebooks 
was neither an accident nor a product of his youth ; evidently such 
was his natural and virile way of thinking and talking to himself. 
Similarly, the Introduction of this volume, contaimng, besides the 
study of the revisions, a second chapter, Hawthorne in England,” 
can hardly compare as enduring criticism with the chapters in the 
American Notebooks on Hawthorne’s creative art. This new volume 
is, indeed, less a source-book of tales and novels than a descriptive 
and narrative work in itself; it supplies not inadequately the 
lacuna in Hawthorne’s literary career between The BUthedaU 
Romance (1852) and The Marble Faun (1860). On the whole then, 
thm edition of the English Notebooks and its Introduction lack in- 
evitably the illumination, in text and introduction, of Hawthorne's 
artistic nature which was the distinction of the first volume. 

This does not matter; other ends are served. For the great value 
of this edition of the English Notebooks will reside, apart from 
Professor Stewart’s submission of further evidence concerning Mrs. 
Hawthorne’s amiable vandalism and apart from this capable essay 
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on Hawthorne in England, in two factors. First, the long and 
sMUfully edited story offers the precious definitive test of what 
Hawthorne wrote in these middle years of his life. Second, it showS 
his acute, sensitive mind sharing the age-old experience of our 
men of letters, and of millions of Americans besides ; the struggle 
of spirit precipitated by love of and revulsion from ancient, 
majestic, arrogant Britain; the ambivalence extends to Enghsh 
scenery, Enghsh culture, and Enghsh life itself. Some of Haw- 
thorne’s observations on the English character sound modem 
enough; they encourage refieetion concerning England today! In- 
deed, the downright, sardonic strain in the man tints his merciless 
portraiture of all these islanders, high or low. One understands Mrs. 
Hawthorne’s apprehensions; he never suffered fools gladly. These 
thumbnail sketches (for example, those on Mr. Bradford; Harriet 
Martineau; Monekton Milnes) may, I think, prove as memorable 
in their way as the more abstract thought in, say, Emerson’s EngUsh 
Trmis. To this other analysis of England it will be eventuaUy, I 
bdieve, through its prolonged and detailed panorama of “Our 
Old Home,” a companion volume on our shelves. 

Stanley T. Williams 

Yule Vnwersity 


Savage Landor. By Malcolm Elwin. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1941. Pp. xxi + 498. $4.00. 

Scholars have long awaited the definitive biography of Landor. 
This is not it. Written apparently to sell in two markets, it will 
please the popular better than the scholarly, for which it is too 
inaccurate. Its chief weakness is that it is undocumented; there 
are neither footnotes nor notes of any sort. Presumably Mr. Elwin 
has good authority for saddhng Mrs. Landor with a lover and her 
daughter with an illegitimate child, but except for some letters 
which imply the lover he has not divulged it. Landor’s illegitimate 
daughter comes better documented, tiianks to the researches of 
Robert H. Super. 

The work contaias inaccurate statements, some relatively unim- 
portant, some important because from them Mr. Elwin derives 
unwarranted conclusions. He tells us (pp. 354-6) that the 1831 
Poems attracted “singularly httle attention.” This, he adds, so 
disheartened Landor that he abandoned hope of being recognized 
as a p^t. But the Poems were reviewed nine times, as ofen as 
Simonidea (which, says Elwin, also received “scant attention”), 
and more often than any other volume of Landor’s poetry except 
Last Fruit, published when Landor had become the Grand Old Man 
of letters. Southey’s review of Qebir, says Elwin, was “in terms 
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of the highest praise/^ Some of these terms are ill chosen story 
and language deficient in perspicuity/^ Ines de Castro is called 
a* comedy and is assumed to he the rewritten Charitable Dowager. 
^^The Mother is quoted With the implication that Landor 
intended it to characterize his wife, whereas the poem figured in the 
1858 libel suit and characterized Mrs, Hooper. The following 
assertions are debatable: Landor didn^t read reTiews, after the 
break with Wordsworth, Landor and Eobinson remained cordial; 
only De Quincey realized the true limitations of Landor^s art; 
Landor was a potential novelist. 

Mr. Elwin does not draw a clear line between fact and fancy. He 
makes statements for which he cannot have good authority. When 
he analyzes his characters^ states of mind he is using a novelist 
technique, not a biographer^s. Some conversations, although in the 
form of indirect discourse, are as imaginary as Landor^s. "She 
[lanthe] told him to be glad they enjoyed such love as she could 
give him, and not to regret what might have been^’ (p. 86). 
" Lander’s pride would not allow him to explain what he really 
wanted of Southey” (p. 113). "But she [Mrs, Landor] rejoined 
him with too much inclination to a martyr’s resignation ” (p. 279). 
On the other hand, Mr. Blwin has shown restraint in not playing up 
the sensational aspects of a subject which has numerous opportu- 
nities for sensation. Savage Landor is well written, readable, and, 
because of a considerable amount of new material, important to 
scholars. But the definitive biography of Landor is still to be 
written. 

Kakl G. Dmimm 

^tate College of Washington 


The Language of Charles Sealsfield, A Study in Atypical Usage, 
by Otto Hellee assisted by Theodore H. Leon. Washington 
University Studies, No. 11, 1941. 164 pages. 

This latest and last publication of Otto Heller, whose recent 
obituaries in the various journals and magazines gave ample evi- 
dence of the prominent role he played m the field of German and 
General European literature, marks — ironically — ^the fulfillment of 
" personal commitments ” to the Humanities Division of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and to the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation for 
their "substantial' subsidies.” It is the fifth study on Charles Seals- 
field which has been produced since 1934 either by Otto Heller 
himself or by former graduate students working under his guidance. 

In the introduction Otto HeEer briefly and critically discusses 
recent works on Sealsfield, and gives due credit to Albert B. Faust’s 
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pioneer writings dealing with the Great Unknown, whose nncom- 
promising, democratic, impassioned pleadings against tyrants and 
usurpers in many passages of his novels, along with his all-p€r- 
vading spirit of Americanism, are well known to every reader of his 
works. 

Sealsfield^s place in literature depends greatly on the evaluation 
of his style, upon the explanation of the irregularities and manner- 
isms of his diction — an unmatched case in literary history. Since 
the doctrinal tendencies of Sealsfield^s pecularities in their literary 
and political relations are not in the scope of this study a somewhat 
philological approach was chosen, which by a ^^comparatively 
mechanical method notes all original and in any way exceptional 
phenomena of Sealsfield^s prose under three main headings: 1) 
Inherent Characteristics of Sealsfield^s Diction; 2) Sealsfield^s 
Linguistic Background as Eeflected in his Prose; 3) Imitative 
German. As the result of this study the author feels confirmed in 
his assumption that two heterogeneous strains are blended in the 
production of Charles Sealsfield^s extremely peculiar diction: the 
push of an^ adventurous artistic purpose and the pull of ingrained 
speech habits, good, indifferent, and sometimes bad.” The repro- 
duction of the gemm loci by means of an artificial language is felt 
to be justifiable, but many barbarisms not ascribable to any artistic 
purpose exceed the limits of poetic license. 

The study of the language of a writer can easily become monoto- 
nous ; Heller, however, has avoided the danger by a vivid choice and 
careful limitation of the examples. The material assembled and 
assorted here will prove useful to future scholars of Sealsfield. It 
is of a sound and highly critical nature, and the author is in no way 
carried away by enthusiasm for his subject. 

Heller^s intellectual insight, his scholarly earnestness, his famili- 
arity with Sealsfield — all this, paired with a sparkling and effective 
style, has with the assistance of Theodore H. Leon achieved his aim 

to clarify in some respects the problematic aspects of Sealsfields 
language,” at the^ same time throwing light upon the merits and 
demerits of his linguistic anomalies. To the central and much 
debated question concerning the quality of Sealsfield^s diction when 
uninfluenced by artifice no definite answer is offered. It apparently 
must be left to the reader of his works to evalue the Great Un- 
known's style and diction according to his own standards of speech, 
according to jiersonal reactions prompted by the spirit found in 
Sealsfield's writings. 

University of Marylmd^ 


A. J. Pn&jBcii 
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La Fortune duTassem France. Par Chandler B. Beall. Eugene, 
Ore. : University of Oregon and Modem Language Association 
of America [1943]. Pp. xi + 308. 

A study of how the works of Tasso came to Prance, their mfln- 
ence, the varying degree of their appreciation either through readmg 
them in Tasso^s mother tongue or in translation, and the story of the 
vogue the Italian poet enjoyed either on account of literary fashions, 
or a romantic idealization of Tasso, the man. In short, a literary 
history as well as a history of taste, ably done, by one who knows 
and understands the French background. Of course such a study 
could not have been undertaken without such works as Marsan^s, 
Reynier^s, Magendie^s, Lancaster's, etc., etc. But here Beall should 
be congratulated, for he was not satisfied with previous findings 
or conclusions without a personal investigation of his own (ef, pp. 
11, 32, 36, 99) . It is this personal effort, to cite but a few examples,- 
that led him to discover Voltaire’s Tassian sources in La Pucelle, 
to write his illummating chapter ^^A la barbe de Boileau,” and to 
revise Bray’s conclusion to the effect that a few verses by Despreaux 
put an end to Italianism m France or to the popularity of Tasso, 
an idea which had been expressed by Sainte-Beuve ; ^^A partir de la 
seconde moiti4 du dix-septi5me si^cle, le Tasse lui-m§me s’eclipse 
pour nous.” 

My criticism of such a study is that it covers too long a period 
(16th-30th century) and, as a result, gives an idea of duration and 
spread rather than depth. Beall is aware of it himself when he 
concludes : La vogue du Tasse en Prance a 4te grande et de longue 
dur4e ” (p. 376) . A book such as Hazard’s La BevoluUon frangaise 
et Us Uttres itatiennes (1739-1815) ^ one of the very few Franco- 
Italian studies Beall has overlooked, gives a more definite idea of 
penetration, and of the complicated factors at play when it comes 
to vogues and exchanges of ideas. It is doubtful that the mention 
of Tasso by the antagonists in the QuerelU des anciens et des mo- 
dernes means much. Take, for instance, in the last phase of the 
quarrel, Terrasson’s Dmeriaiion sur VlUade. Proportionately, 
there is very little interest in Tasso in it, and, unless Terrasson’s 
basic argument is presented, we get a distorted picture. Aren’t 
these antagonists really suffering from a severe case of echolalia? 
And what of Voltaire who with one hand takes his clay from the 
Jerusalem Delivered to mould it to his own liking, and with the 
other picks up the filthiest mud to chuck it at the Crusades and 
their by-products? Is his praise of Tasso real, or is he rendering 
lip service to the Italian poet because he dislikes the legislator of the 
Parnasse? The compartments within the compartments can be 
multiplied. The fact is that Tasso created nothing that could get 
into the French blood stream the way Goethe did. 

On the qualitative side also Beall’s statements are, per force. 
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too general, I am thinking now partienlarly of the numerous trans- 
lations of Tasso. A critical appreciation of some of the best of these 
might have given us some idea of the translators^ knowledge of 
Italian, of the different methods of translating at different epochs, 
and of the art of the translator. These thankless workers infuse in 
the Jerusalem Delivered their own artistry. Chateaubriand, who 
does not know Italian an}’’ too well, appreciates Tasso^s art through 
Lebrun^s artistic processes. But of course Tasso^s vogue does not 
lose anything by all this, Beall was interested in the broader aspect 
of the problem. He did his job exceptionally well, with diligence 
and accuracy. 

Emile Malakis 


The American Revolution in Creative French Literature (1775- 
19S7). By Gilbbet Malcolm Fess. OoZwmJm, ATo. : Univer- 
sity of Missouri, 1941. Pp, 119. (The University of Missouri 
Studies, XVI, no. 2.) 

Mr. Pess has exammed over a hundred plays, poems, and novels 
dealing with the American Eevolution, an event that cannot have 
affected French creative writers extensively if we compare this show- 
ing with the enormous number of works on other subjects produced 
in France smce 1775. F. finds that our Eevolution played a larger 
part in drama than elsewhere, especially in the drama of 1776-89. 
A few important names occur — Chateaubriand, Dumas p^re, Scribe, 
Villiers de ITsle-Adam, — ^but most of the authors are of little con- 
sequence. Their ignorance of America is amusing, as F. indicates 
(pp. 102-3). Yorktown is an ancient city on the Ohio that counts 
palm trees among its flora, tigers and condors among its fauna. 
Connecticut is a village near Boston, capital of America, four miles 
from the Delaware, etc. Nor is the literary value of most of the 
productions much greater than their authors^ knowledge. They 
may, however, have had some moral and political influence, as F. 
suggests, and are interesting as illustrating the extraordinary 
notions one country may entertain in regard to another, a timely 
fact, one that Nazis and Japs are learning to their cost. F. has 
woven into an mformative work material that was not easy to find 
ox to digest. I have only a few suggestions to offer in regard to it; 

P. 7, “ M. Bernard Fay attributes the coming of the term ^ insurgents ^ 
to the Cassette de France ” ; it is strange that so expert a collaborationist 
with foreigners as Fay should fail to recognize the word as borrowed from 
English; flie Oxford Dictionary gives an example of it from 1765. P. 89, 
why quote the BM^otheqm dramattque de Bolevme as a "hand-written 
catalog to be found at the Arsenal and the Biblioth^ue Rationale, though 
it was published nearly a century ago and is easily accessible in this 
country? This BibUotMque, by tbe way, lists an edition of Le fou rcmon- 
noble that appeared in 1781 (no. 2*246; F., p. 74, gives 1782). Pp. 90-1, 
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the account of ^^neo-classicism” strikes me as hopelessly Anglo-Saxon; cog, 
and mouchovr, for instance, are cited as forbidden words, though they 
are found in familiar “neo-classical” writings; I would recommend to 
F.' Peyre’s Cl(issic%sme frwngms. P. 96, symbolism is said to draw its 
principles from the philosophy of Bergson and to be exemplified by Villiers 
de FIsle- Adam's "Nouveau Monde, which appeared in 1883; this is putting 
the gas-tank befoie the headlights P. 104, “ Dans une nation qui veut §tre 
libre et grande”; unless nation is improperly counted as a word of two 
syllables, the line is too long, Pp. 61, 64, 69, 87, 90, read, respectively, 
6vitez, leurs, forewa/med, pr4jug6, pere, P. 4, F. has been kind enough to 
add my name to the list o^ those he thanks, though I do not remember 
what service I rendered him. In return I pardon his giving my first 
initial as S. 

H. Caeeingtoit Lancaster 


Briefe an August Hermann Franche, ed. Th. Geiszendoebfeb, 
Illinois Studies in Lang, and Lit. 1939, 

Professor E. Aron of Spandau collected in the store rooms of 
bookdealers among other valuable items a considerable number of 
letters addressed to PranckO; which are now the possession of the 
University of Illinois. While the collector seems more interesting 
than most of the writers, Geiszendoerfer has devoted great love and 
care to his edition, which also includes a number of items from 
German libraries. The completeness of letters from Francke^s 
mother makes the edition especially interesting to those who would 
like to know about early Pietism, since Francke^s mother cannot 
very well have been what is generally called a Pietist." Francke^s 
niece, daughter-in-law, and others give different samples of epis- 
tolary style, while his son refreshingly mazes religious and business 
matters. Uezt follow sixty items by one J. M. Hempel, who made 
his professional way as teacher under the benevolent guidance and 
indulgent protection of the great master. At &st he writes Latin, 
using a Plautinian vocabulary to impress the influential man, but 
revealing to us a strange stage in the history of Neo-Humanism • 
this man whose style is mediocre, sometimes faulty, became in- 
spector of Latin studies in the Halle schools. The glimpses of 
school life in this center of higher and also pious education are the 
high points of the collection. The remainder of the letters are by 
different people and of lesser interest except for a diary by one 
Mickwitz who reports a conversation with Peter the Great in 
which, whether from respect or humor, the cm-Fs German, Dutch, 
and Eussian is apparently given in diplomatic truthMness, The 
notes which, with the help of other scholars, the editor supplied 
inform us about names and persons. Erroneous is note 21, p. 103, 
which could go under letter 8, p. 102. The note on Witzemann, p. 
64, might be deleted and replaced by a reference to p. 46, n. 120. 
Some Latin errors are such of transcription, others belong to the 
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writer. The foUowing correetioiis might be noted: p. 92, 4, read 
iardissimi^ ibid., faceo unintelligible; 96, 2, read lucundissimis ; 96, 
4, scripseram; 113, 5 hodiernus; 125, 11, cognoscetis, 

Geiszendoerfer^s introduction calls attention to general problems, 
with especial stress on religious history. One significant point 
might have been mentioned in this connection: while Francke’s 
old mother has the age-old belief m God^s guidance, speaking about 
it as millions of others felt and many wrote, Francke^s son, by his 
very vocabulary, shows that Pietism has started — ^religious ex- 
perience has become itself dogmatized and verbalized. Francke’s 
own writings show nothing of that. On the whole, we are inclined 
to think, these letters disprove rather than support the theory that 
Pietism had a great influence on German life and letters, though 
the editor quotes Troeltsch to the contrary. 

HeINRI'CH Meyee 

Rice Institute 


The Reputation of Jonathan Swift, 1781-1882. By Donald M. 

Berwioe:. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: [no publisher], 1941. 

Pp. vi + 170. 

Dr. Berwick's monograph — a recasting of a Princeton doctoral 
dissertation — ^is a thorough piece of work, which will prove of very 
real interest to all students of Swift* There is little here that is 
new, nor does the author suggest that there is, for the history of 
SwifPs reputation — ^at least in broad outline — ^is pretty generally 
known. But no other account thus far printed gives us this history 
in such ample detail.^ The standard lives of Swift and the notable 
commentaries, biographical and critical, are duly mentioned, of 
course; but the most interesting material — and herein lies the 
chief merit of Dr. BerwicFs study — ^is that drawn from a host of 
minor writers and from the periodicals of the years under con- 
sideration. 

At no time has Swift the writer ever been utterly repudiated — 
even Thackeray, who called into play all his magnificent powers in 
an effort to blast once and for all the character of the man, was 
forced to acknowledge the genius of the Dean. But the satanic 
inyth, to which Thackery was giving expression, was already begin- 
ning to yield before the scholarship of the later Victorians; and 
with a saner and more objective estimate of the man there came a 
much clearer evaluation of SwifPs literary artistry than had, save 
in rare instances, previously obtamed. These trends were ultimately 

^ For a recent short study of the reputation of G-ulliver^s Travels, hook iv, 
cf Merrel 3) Clubb, The Criticism of Gulliver's ‘ Voyage To The Houyhn- 
hnms/ 1726-1914/' Btcmford Studies In Language And literature (1941), 
203-232. 
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reflected m Henry Craik^s Life (1882), which Dr. Berwick regards 
as still, in many respects, the finest of all the studies of Swift. 

Even before he was dead, Swift had begun to attract irresponsible 
theorists, and they are still at their labors. We have been assured 
that Swift and Stella were secret man and wife; that they were 
half-brother and -sister, and now — ^the latest revelation, in a recent 
number of the Dubhn Histoncal Record — ^that Swift was Stella’s 
uncle! Although Dr. BerwicFs study, concerned as much with 
critical estimates of Swift’s writings as with the conclusions of the 
biographers, touches only incidentally upon the Swift-Stella saga — 
for which we may be thankful — ^it deals sufficiently with this and 
similar fantasies to make the moral dear enough to all future 
writers on Swift who care to distinguish between sheer intuition 
and ascertainable fact, 

Rioakdo Quiotaka 

The TJnwerevty of Wiaconsm 


The Bases of Artistic Creation. By Maxwell Akberson, Rhys 
Caepentbe, Roy Harris. Hew Brunswick, Hew Jersey: 
Rutgers University Press, 1942. Pp. 70. 

It is always interestmg to hear what creative artists themselves 
have to say about their work and this volume presents two eminent 
professional artists discussing the bases of artistry. Mr. Anderson 
gives one the general rules, as he has discovered them in practice, 
for writing a successful play, successful m the sense of exciting the 
lasting admiration of audiences. The purpose of the theatre,” he 
maintains (p. 11) ^Ms to find, and hold up to our regard, what is 
admirable in the human race.” In order to achieve that end, the 
plajwright must (1) tell a story which concerns what happens 
within the mind or heart of a man or woman,” m contrast to 
external events, (2) must present a conflict, (3) good must triumph, 
(4) the protagonist must not be perfect, but must be (5) an 
exception^ person, (6) moral, rather than, for instance, economic, 
betterment must be the theme, (7) ^^the moral atmosphere” of a 
play must be healthy, (8) the traits for which the human race has 
a- special liking must characterize the mam persons of the drama, 
Mr. Harris attempts to explain why composers compose, not 
how they may succeed as composers. He bases his theory on what 
he believes to be the evolution of musical technique, the emotional 
effect of sounds growing more and more complicated as history 
proceeds. The growing complexity of man’s use of sound, he 
believes (p. 21) accompanies a growmg complexity in human nature. 

Mr. Rhys Carpenter, who is an archeologist, maintains that the 
history of art shows a series of periods during which painters have 
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striven for more and more accurate delineation of the external 
world through a technique of representation peculiar to the period. 
He sees us now at the end of what he calls “ the Great Tradition ” 
and looks forward to the absorption of modem experimental styles 
mto a smgle style which, l±e that of the Renaissance, will eventuate 
in greater realism. 

All of these theories are dubious, like most theories which talk 
about “the artist,” “the public,” “modem times,” “the human 
race,” and as far as your reviewer goes, they axe mainly of auto- 
biographical mterest. 

Gbobgb Boas 

The Johm Eophins UmDersity 


BRIEF MENTION 


Goethe’s Poems. Edited with an Introduction, Notes and 
Vocabulary by Caeence Willis Eastman. New York: F. S. 
Crofts and Co., 1941. xxviii & 231 pp. $1.60. Goethe’s Poems. 
Selected by Jambs Boyd. Oxford : Basil Blackwell, 1942. (Black- 
well’s German Texts) xi & 212 pp. 1/6 d. These two Goethe collec- 
tions, edited apparently for different needs, are valuable additions 
to our textbook libraries. Under somewhat arbitrary chapter head- 
ings (according to chronology, geography, context, generation, 
form, and content) Mr. Eastman offers 118 poems and 4^ pages 
of Spruche plus the traditional apparatus and a double index (Sie 
latter also in Boyd). The lighter poems {Lieder) are prevailing, 
some for biographical reasons, but such longer and more difficult 
selections as the Marienbader Etegie, Bauer im Wechsel, Bins und 
AUes, Vermachtnis are included and a slight enlargement (one or 
two Roman Elegies, SerbstgefM, Vrworte, Ber Brdutigam, Brcmt 
von Korinth, Gott und die Bajadere, Weib des Pana) would have 
made the book usable also for graduate classes. Could we not dis- 
pense with vocabularies in such advanced reading! The notes 
(hard to use on account of missing page reference) give help for 
translation and other valuable information but almost no hints for 
esthetic analysis. Metrical description is either missing or mislead- 
ing (see the peculiar conception of Kmttelvers on p. xnii or the 
complete bewilderment in regard to the form of the Meisier lyrics !) 
Mr. Boyd, promising a companion volume of notes, presents us with 
130 poems in chronological order with dates added, a collection in 
which only the Dornburg poems and Ber Brautigam are strangely 
missing but which otherwise should be sufficient for graduate 
ch^es. In the two books 66 poems only are identical. The English 
edition in accordance with emergency measures cannot compare in 
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outer attractiveness with the unusual piece of bookmaking, for 
which Crofts & Co.^ must be congratulated. 

E, E. 


The Meaning of Goethe^s FausV* By E. D. Millee. Cam- 
bridge : W. Heffer & Sons Ltd, [n. d.] vi + 146 pp. Unorthodox 
approaches to a problem have often lead to surprising results. With 
this hope in mind the author entirely disregards genesis and literary 
and philosophic background^ and^ true to his motto Und grim des 
Lebens goldner Baum/^ proceeds in taking apart and card cata- 
loguing certain thought complexes of Faust without much regard 
for the actual context and mood in which they occur. The Evils 
of Life are evident in the drama (even though we may be reluc- 
tant to consider the Lamias and Phorkiads as such). Somewhat 
peremptorily The Divine Will in the Prologue is discovered to 
be pantheistic; it appears as integrated in the Macrocosm, but as 
individual activity in the Erdgeist, and, of course, in Faust will is 
good; individual will, since separated from the whole, is both good 
and evil. Faust never ceases to strive, even in his chase after gross 
earthly pleasures, but he wavers between high and low degrees of 
will and finally, through the ^^Hellemstic Ideal of Harmonized 
Will learns the secret of avoidmg conflict while maintaining a 
high degree of will . . , but the change, involving as it does a 
diminution in the degree of the divine will, is not wholly a change 
for the good.^^ (IBS) ^^The sinner may ... be pardoned upon 
two considerations : tiiat there was no intention of sinning and that 
there was the good intention of giving expression to the divine 
will.^^ (140) The book here and there accomplishes some happy 
juxtaposition, but, on the whole, reminds us of Thales^ words (1. 
7869) Was wird dadurch nun weiter fortgesetzt?^^ 

E. E. 


Of Magnanimity and Charity. By Thomas Traheeite. Edited 
with an introduction by John Eothweeu Slater. New York: 
King^s Crown Press, 194^. Pp. xVi + ^0* $1.00. In his preface 
to the Poetical WorTcs of Thomas Traherne^ Dobell told of the 
existence of the Christian Fthicks and printed extracts from four of 
the chapters. Since the book is rare— Dobell spent two years finding 
a copy, — -seventeenth century scholars have had to be content with 
DobelFs selections. This unfortunate condition has now been re- 
medied in part by Professor Slater's pamphlet, md we shall all 
regret the prohibitive publishing costs that made it impossible for 
him to bring out the whole book. The Traherne of the Meditations 
is different from the Traherne of the Christian Ethichs, for the 
Meditations are but jottings in a notebook whereas the pieces in the 
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Bihicks seem to be extended essays of great merit As we read the 
reprinted chapters, onr mind makes mterestmg connections with the 
ideas of St. Augustine, Jerome, St. Thomas, Bacon, Shakespeare 
and Spenser. Here then is a new picture of Traherne, a different 
picture from that supplied by the other extant works. As an intro- 
duction to his reprint. Professor Slater has written a familiar essay 
of appreciation. The preface cannot be called scholarly, but it 
infects us with its author^s enthusiasm, and that is, perhaps, more 
to the point. 

D. c. A. 


A Comparative Study of the Metrical Technique of Ronsard and 
Malherbe. By C. 0. Humiston. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1941. Pp. 180. (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Modern Philology, xxiv, no. 1, pp. 1-180.) 
Mr. H. has sought to determine Malherbe^s doctrine both by utiliz- 
ing his criticism of Desportes and by examining his verses. He has 
in this way been able to correct earlier statements, notably those of 
Souriau, who is shown to have jumped to a number of unsound 
conclusions about Malherbe^s cryptic observations. Malherbe’s 
doctrine is then compared in detail with his practice and with that 
of Ronsard in his Odes. H. finds the two poets in substantial 
agreement as to tiie caesura, Imes composed entirely of monosyl- 
lables, and the rime normande As early as 1560 Ronsard sought 
to weed out examples of hiatus. Malherbe went further in this 
respect, making avoidance of hiatus a law, one that he seldom 
violated. He also objected more insistently than Ronsard to rimes 
faciles. The poets differed in regard to enjambement^ the rime of 
longs and shorts, of simples and composes.” All of these were 
allowed by Ronsard and opposed by Malherbe, though the latter’s 
usage was less rigorous than his doctrine. H. goes into these 
questions in detail, quotes extensively, and expresses his conclusions 
clearly. His book makes a genuine contribution to knowledge of 
Prench prosody, though it would have gained if he had examined 
sdl the forms through which Eonsard’s Odes passed and shown from 
the beginning the development of the poet’s usage in regard to the 
matters discussed. 


H* 0. n* 
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EDWIN MAEKHAM, AMBROSE BIERCE, AND 
TEE MAN WITH A HOE 

By becoming principal of the Tompkms Observation School of 
Oakland in the spring of 1891, Edwin Markham brought to an end 
eighteen years of wandering through California’s hinterland. More 
important, he now found himself only a ferry ride removed from 
San Francisco, the literary and intellectual center of the Far West. 
He assumed the respectable but inconspicuous place to which he was 
entitled by the graceful verse he had contributed to Scribner's and 
Harper's during the five year past. This verse represented only 
one side of his literary character. The other is revealed by in- 
numerable radical poems, ranging from ihe mildly protesting to the 
flagrantly incendiary, which never appeared in print, probably 
because Markham understood the requirements of the respectable 
editors of the genteel magazines. Artistically, he was ultra-con- 
servative; intellectually he was a firebrand. This dualism he 
maintained even in the metropolis, where he found it possible, aside 
from his school duties, to speak at socialistic gatherings on the one 
hand, and polish his well-turned, delicate verses on the other. He 
gravitated, meanwhile, into the literary circle of the fascinating 
Ambrose Bierce, whose praise was as much sought after as his 
wrath Ivas feared. 

Markham was attracted to Bierce chiefly because of the latter’s 
critical ability and the position which he held in San Francisco 
letters, but also by occasional statements which fitted his own 
philosophy. In 1892 he quoted Bierce in his notebook : Nothing 
so needs disturbance as our social system.” Unfortunately for the 
friendship that was soon to follow, this utterance was not typical 
of Bierce, whose participation in the struggle against Dennis Kear- 
ney had soured him against even the mildest forms of radicalism, 

165 
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and whose name for an unpleasant person was always “an 
anarchist/^ ^ 

For several years before he came to the San Francisco regiofZ, 
Markham had been keeping a scrapbrook of Bierce’s work. In 
August, 1892, he sent two volumes of the scrapbook to Walter B. 
Harte,^ through whom Markham learned that Bierce was curious as 
to who had been collecting his work all those years. Markham 
wrote to Harte: “I could not object that Mr. Bierce or anyone 
else should know that I am strongly attracted by what is excellent 
in his work. What brutal imagmations are in this man — ^what 
delicacies, too, of feeling and of thought.® In a letter to E. C. 
Stedman, to whom Markham had asked Harte to forward the scrap- 
books, he referred to Bierce as “that singular man.”^ All this 
coincided with the interest of the East in Bierce which had begun 
in 1891 with the publication of Tales of Soldiers and Civilians. 
When Markham came to New York in the summer of 1893, he 
wrote: “The man I hear the most inquiry about just now is 
Ambrose Bierce.’’ ® 

It was not until October, 1893, that the two men met. Although 
the way had been prepared by a letter from Percival Pollard to 
Bierce, Markham approached the great man with trepidation, and 
weE he might haye, for he had in manuscript “a book of dark- 
ness — one that, if I were known as its author, would hang me as 
fruit on the gaUows-tree,® and here he was, daring the presence of 
the man who, for all his genius, was considered by most of his read- 
ers “ in the light of an ogre aperch upon some inaccessible crag in 
a darksome gorge waiting with an uplifted bowlder to brain inno- 
cent mortals who pass in the vaEey below.” But his fears were 
unwarranted-— at this time, at any rate. The meeting came oj0E so 
weE that he wrote to Pollard : 

^ Carey McWilEams, Amlrose Bierce, A Bioffraph^, Kew York, 1929, 
p. 135 

* Author of the “ Dodsley Papers ” in the Mnglamd Magassme. 

“Markham to Walter B. Harte, September 25, 1892 All letters quoted 

are from manuscripts in possession of Virgil Markham. 

* Markham to B. G Stedman, December 6, 1892. 

“Markham to editor of The Tribune, July 3, 1893. 

“ Markham to Charles Warren Stoddard, April 24, 1892. 

The Sgturdag Press, Oakland, September 29, 1894, page 2. 
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It was indeed a delightful, a memorable day. If Mr. Bierce did not con- 
sider me ... an interloper, I shall be quite content. . . , 

I found Mr. Bierce one of the most gentle and delightful of men. • . . 
Here is a philosopher with a child-like and winged spirit and heart. It 
was very flattering to my vanity to hear him speak of “ your poems and 
so on, when the truth is he could write all the poetry of the west and 
have spared us the doggerel. ... I feel that in Prattle® and otherwise he 
is doing more for California literature than has been done by all others 
together . . . here is a man judicious and fearless, who is clearing the air 
like a thunderbolt. 

I feel it a privilege to know such a man ; to have him for a friend as you 
have, would be one of the chief attainments of a lifetime.® 

So impressed was Markham that when he came home he jotted 
down: 

He receives one very graciously; is a good talker and a delightful listener. 
Se listens while you talk, instead of spending the irksome time ransacking 
his brain for a shrewd rejoinder. It was flattering to me to have him 
show interest in my verse.^® 

For his part, Bierce was well impressed by Markham and wrote 
"very pleasantly” about him to Pollard.^^ Thus auspiciously be- 
gan the friendship which, however, was not to ripen into intimacy 
for more than two years. 

When on January 18, 1896, William Eandolph Hearst sent Bierce 
to Washington to take charge of the campaign against Hunting- 
ton^s Funding Bill, the mission fired Markham's imagination, for ' 
he had always thought of the Southern Pacific as the oppressor of 
the common people. He followed Bierce's career in the capital by 
subscribing to the New York Jourml^^ and when his triumphant 
hero returned in January, 1897, the friendship began to grow warm, 
although Markham was irked by Bierce's part in the defeat of 
Bryan.^® Upon his return, Bierce took up his residence at Los 
Gatos, at the foot of the Santa Cruz Mountains, for his severe 
asthma would permit no other climate. Even then, when his spells 
became worse, he would be forced to take the train for a few miles 

® The name of Bierce^s weekly column in the Bam Frcmnsco Mofominer* 
Markham to Percival Pollard, undated. 

Markham MS, undated (in possession of Tirgil Markham). 

Percival Pollard to Markham, October 6, 1803. 

“Markham to York Journal, January 27, 1896. 

“ Bierce had said that Bryan’s creation “ was the unstudied act of his 
own larynx,” McWilliams, op. oit., p. 242, 
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to the Wrights station, almost at the top of the mountains, where 
he stayed at the old Jeffreys Hotel To Los Gatos and Wrights 
came many of Bierce^s friends, Markham among them, and whSn 
he could not make the trip he would write. Occasionally Bierce 
was able to come down from the mountains and meet Markham in 
Oakland. During these meetmgs each was the severe but respected 
critic of the other^s poetry. Bierce felt strongly about the neces- 
sity of workmg under the strictest limitations as to form, but 
Markham held the old forms in light esteem.^^ Social ameliora- 
tion, we may be sure, was not one of the topics of discussion, for 
Markham was early warned — if any warning was necessary — of 
Bierce’s attitude. ^^Fve never known a man,” wrote the latter, 
^^who was ^hailing the dawn of a new era^ who did not show 
personal animosity toward those engaged in keeping scoundrels 
from makmg our own era worse than it is.” Otherwise the re- 
lationship was of the warmest kind. On March 31, 1898, Bierce 
wrote to show his pleasure at Markham’s prospect of publishing a 
volume of poems — a prospect which did not materialize. Bierce 
constantly regretted the necessity which took up so much of Mark- 
ham’s time with pedagogy. I wish you’d nothing to do but write 
poetry,” he wroteJ^ Meanwhile Markham had been married in 
the summer of 1898, but the mountain visits continued, Bierce 
promising the newlyweds ^^such entertainment as the gods will 
permit.” 

ii: 

In Placerville, in 1886, Markham had been shown a reproduc- 
tion of Millet’s picture, " The Man With the Hoe,” and had been 
inspired to write a few tentative lines on the subject. They had 
been all but forgotten, however, until in 1898 be saw the original 
of the picture, which was owned by William Crocker, in San Eran- 
cisco, and was impelled to write the poem in approximately the 
form in which we now know it. It was completed in the fall of 
1898. Bierce saw the poem in rough draft; his immediate reac- 
tion was the thought that Markham should be taken out at dawn 

p. 249. 

Bierce to Markham, August 23, 1898, 

^•Bierce to Markham, February 8, 1897. Bierce was quoting a favorite 
Markhamic expression. 

Bierce to Markham, November 27, 1898. 
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and shot for writing such a poem.” Bierce explained it on the 
grounds of the inflnence of Markham^s socialistic aeqnamtances, to 
whose flattery he was quite susceptible. "Markham listens too 
much to his friends^ and he has a lot of fools among them.”^® 
Bierce, however, did not take the poem very seriously at this time, 
nor did he see any reason for allowing it to interfere with their 
friendship. 

On New Tear’s Eve, 1898, Mr. and Mrs. Markham were in- 
vited to a party at the faded mansion that was then the home of 
Carol Carrmgton, a newspaper man and friend of Bierce. Many 
writers and artists were present, each bemg called upon to do 
something toward the entertainment of the group. When Mark- 
ham’s turn came he could think of nothing but the poem, which he 
had just that day had typewritten. He read it; there was a long 
hush as he finished, then tumultuous applause. Bailey Millard, 
literary editor of the San Francisco Examiner, asked if he might 
read the poem himself and published it conspicuously in the Sun- 
day Magazine Section of the paper on January 15, 1899, implying 
in his introduction that he had " discovered ” Markham. This in 
itself was not calculated to please Bierce, who, with a few others of 
the cognoscenti had for some time been giving Markham credit 
for considerable poetical ability. Besides, Bierce was not well dis- 
posed toward Millard, so that the latter’s association of himself 
with Markham and the poem that had already been privately con- 
demned ruffled him still further. The following week Bierce com- 
mented on the poem which had already begun to run its wildfire 
course across the country. After a laudatory introduction in which 
he said, "It is long since I entertained a doubt of Mr. Markham’s 
eventual primacy among contemporary American poets,” he went 
on to urge several objections to the poem: "In the first place, it 
is, in structure, stiff, inelastic, monotonous. One line is very like 
another. The caesural pauses fall almost uniformly in the same 
places ; the full stops at the finale ” He then compared the blank 
verse with Milton’s, admitting that comparison with any lower 

Interview between Virgil Markbam and Mrs. Jean (Hazen) Hale, at 
Hayward, California, June 7, 1930. Mrs. Hazen bad been Markbam’s secre- 
tary in Oakland* 

Ihid, 

^ Ambrose Bierce, " Prattle/^ Bern Emminer, Sunday, January 
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standard wonld hardly be justified. His chief objection, however, 
he admitted, was to the sentiment, "the thought that the work 
carries*’’ 

In Mr. Markliam’s poem the thought is that of the Sandlot — even to the 
workworn threat of rising against the wicked well-to-do and taking it out 
of their hides. , . The notion that the sorrows of the humble are due to 

the selfishness of the great is “ natural/' and can be made poetical, but it 
is silly. As a literary conception it has not the vitality of a sick fish. It 
will not carry a poem of whatever excellence otherwise through two genera- 
tions That a man of Mr. Markham's spendid endowments should be 
chained to the body of this literary death is no less than a public calamity. 
If he could forget now, what the whole world will have forgotten a little 
later, that such a person as William Morris existed, it would greatly 
advantage him and prove the excellence of his memory.*® 

He concluded by saying that his high opinion of Markham’s ability 
was based on another poem which he hoped to print the following 
week. The same day he wrote to Markham slyly: 

You'll have observed that your Man with a Hoe " [sic] poem did not 
escape my notice — ^mayhe you will wish that it had, I don't know. Well, 
if I said anything unfair of it the fault was not intentional. I do admire 
it and — ^but I need not repeat; my criticism is honest, whether intelligent 
or not.** 

The following week Bierce printed Markham’s "A Look Into the 
Gulf,” which, he said, proved that he was no longer content with 
the fluting and warbling of poetry and that he was 

learning to heed her profounder notes which stir the stones of the temple 
like the base of a great organ. Upon that fact I found my faith in his 
primacy if he be spared. If he continue the progress that he has been 
making in the half-dozen years that I have been observing his work another 
decade will make him very lonely indeed upon the mount of song.*® 

Meanwhile Millard was busily promoting the Markham "boom.” 
The next Sunday he devoted a full page of the Exammer to Mark- 
ham’s lyrics and at the same time attempted mildly to answer 
Bierce by pointing out that nothing Markham had done was sn- 
perior to " The Man With the Hoe.” As yet Bierce had been 

Bierce to Markham, January 22, 1899. 

** Bierce, Prattle," B<m Francisco FJcsammer, Sunday, January 29, 1899, 
p. 12. 

*® Ibid., Pebruary 5, 1899, p. 27. 
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only mildly reproving. His attitude is best shown by the letter he 
wrote from Wrights, where he was suffering from insomnia, as well 
as asthma. If I go mad please wish me a satisfactory delusion — 
that I^m a poet, with a charming wife, and that great things are 
going to occur which never have occurred, and so forth.” 

On February 13, Bierce again commented on Markham, express- 
ing the hope and the expectation that his head would not be turned 
by his sudden rise to popularity : 

It looks as if those of us who for many years have known and loved Mir. 
Markham and his work, who have watched the development of his genius 
with interest and awaited its fruition with confidence are to be hissed out 
of the auditorium for not clapping loudly enough and continuously enough 
to suit the gallery. I, of course, have been selected for special reprobation 
. . , my worst oifense, it seems, lay in neglecting “ the peasant philosophies 
of the workshop and the field.” 

He concluded jocularly but significantly, by saying, ever 
(which Heaven forbid) I stumble upon the mortal part of the late 
Edwin Markham, Poet of the People, I shall turn it upon its back 
in the sure and certain expectation of finding that the throat has 
been cut with a hoe, . . . ” 

Thus far Markham had taken no offense and Bierce had meant 
none. Mrs. Markham had sent him pillows of amaranth and moly 
for his insomnia, and he wrote from Livermore to express his 
thanks : 

Please say to Mr. Markham (he wrote) that if all humanity were like 
him (and, may I add, you) I too should have hope of its ultimate good — 
too should fancy that I had glimpses of a beneficent purpose at the back 
of the puppet-show. Doubtless I should recognize it as a fancy, merely, 
but it would he much to have it.®'* 

In his next letter Bierce expostulated mildly with his friend: 

If you uoiU be hopeful, why not encourage yourself in that error by 
comparing Man, not with what he may be, but with what he has been? 
Can't you wait? — ^must you cry and kick because the sun isn't cooking 
ydur mud pie fast enough? Is it nothing that we ail were once reptiles? 
M companions to the ox — all had sloping foreheads?®^ 


Bierce to Markham, February S, 18D9. 

Bierce, '' Prattle,” San Francisco Ftsam^ner, Sunday, February 12, 
1889, p. 12. 
ntd 

Bierce to Mrs. Markham, February 21, 1899. 

Bierce to Markham, February 26, 1899. 
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His Bext letter states that lie has helped with the Markham 

boom himself because it does not greatly matter what is said 
about you, so that something is said/^ but he is still sceptical oi 
the legitimacy of it all ... I .. . believe you are preaching . . . 
a doctrine of hate which has successfully appealed to the worst side 
of human nature ... I hope you will no longer dwell in the tents 
of the demagogue.” To this accusation Markham answered im- 
mediately. 

I fear that I am sometimes a discipline of patience to you. ... I do 
not preach (with intention at least) a doctrine of hate. ... I believe in 
sympathy. ... I believe also in the practice of the Golden Rule as the 
supreme law in all human affairs. ... I wish to arouse but one hatred — 
the hatred of injustice.*® 

Evidently the breach was healed, at least temporarily, for in May, 
when charges of plagiarism were insinuated agamst Markham, his 
friend took up the cudgels on his behalf and helped to clear the 
atmosphere. But it was impossible for Bierce to pass over the 
chance to chastise the man he had regarded as one of his proteges 
and whose name now, by virtue of one single poem, had already 
spread further than his own was destined ever to spread. Bierce 
wrote that, The Man With the Hoe ” being published, 

instantly follows a blaze and thunder of notoriety, seen and heard over 
the entire continent; and even the coasts of Europe are "telling of the 
sound.” Straightway before the astonished vision of his friends the author 
stands transfigured I The charming poet has become a demagogue, a 
" labor leader ” spreading that gospel of hate known as " industrial brother- 
hood,” a "walking delegate” diligently inciting a strike against God and 
clamoring for repeal of the laws of nature Saddest of all (for no man 
ever "serves the toiling masses” unselfishly) we find him immodestly 
promoting his own " boom.” He personally appears at meetings of cranks 
and incapables convened to shriek against the creed of law and order; 
speaks at meetings of sycophants convened to shine by his light; intro- 
duces lecturers. . . Any one desiring to link Ms own name With that of 
the newly great poet has only to solicit Ms general opinion of things, and 
he replies with a publishable telegraphic prescription for all humanity’s 


** Bierce to Markham, March 14, 1899. The outburst was occasioned by a 
speech Markham delivered to a socialist group. Bierce did not realize that 
the speech had been promised two years before and that Markham was not 
capitalizing on his sudden fame in delivering it at that time. 

Markham to Bierce, March 17, 1899. 
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disorders When he is not waving the red flag and beating the big drum 
I presume he is resting the flexors and extensors of tongue and arm. . , . 

Even then Bierce was inclined to assume the paternal attitude. 
He concluded his remarks with the hope that ^^Markham^s fame 
will so promote his pecuniary interest that it will convert him 
from the conviction that his birth was significantly coincident in 
point of time with the Second Advent. . • . Meantime the incon- 
siderate wretch is forcing a deal of hard and thankless work upon 
his enlightened friends in trying to unlove him,”®® Obviously 
Bierce was no longer able to do Markham justice, " The Man With 
the Hoe” did not make him a demagogue; it merely gave him a 
forum from which he expressed opmions which he had steadfastly 
held for at least twenty years. Markham would not have been true 
to his beliefs if he had not taken the opportunities so fortuitously 
thrust upon him. After all, Bierce, by his own admission, had had 
a good deal to do with the boom.” 

Among the various manifestations of Markham’s popularity were 
the articles on social subjects solicited of him by the Hearst press. 
On August 6 there appeared in the Examimr an article called. 

The Epidemic of Strikes and the Eemedy,” in which he stated 
that the only cure for the strike was government ownership and the 
fraternal principle which must be at the heart of the new order.®® 
Bierce must have seen the proofs, for in his own article on the oppo- 
site page he burst out in anger at Markham’s mild statements : 

If any two Words stand for " class hatred ” — ^for blind, brutal, reasonless 
animosity, all the more mischievous because lodged in the heart and brain 
of a great poet, those words are '‘Edwin Markham/^ ... It is easy . . . 
to repudiate a threat by calling it at need a warning or a prophecy, but 
Markham the Fraternalist follows rather tardily after Markham the Incen- 
diary. ... On the whole, I prefer the candid voice of Mr. Markham^s 
muse — petroleuse that she is — ^to the afterthought prose in which he clothes 
her dirty nakedness 

The friendship tos now OTer. The last letter I haye fonnd from 

** Bierce, “More About the Man With the Hoe, Some Strolling Com- 
ments on Mr. Markham’s Famous Poem,” Ban Franctsco Examiner, June 4, 
1899, p. 12. 

** Markham, “ The Epidemic of Strikes and the Remedy,” ibid,, August 
6, 1899, p. 13. 

Bierce, " The Passing Show,” ibid^, August 6, 1899, p. 12. 
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Bierce to Markham was the one of March 14, 1899. Markham^s an- 
swer, dated March 17, seems to have marked the close of the o©r- 
respondence. Another article by Markham, proceeding from the 
statement that the earth is the Lord^s and the fulness thereof,” 
concluded that the possessor of wealth is merely the custodian of 
it (if he be a Christian) and is best employed in trying to achieve 
social amelioration.®® Bierce, who now became enraged at the mere 
mention of Markham^s name, exploded the followm^ week with 
these remarks : Smce Mr. Edwin Markham abandons poetry for 
demagogy he has naturally taken to cant and snivel. ... He 
knows^ — ^none better — ^that anything can be proved by the Bible, 
and he works that open secret for all that it is worth.” After try- 
ing to demolish Markham^s logic, he concludes that ^^The more 
one reads this ready reasoner the wiser seems the goo-gooing from 
the moist muzzle of a new-laid babe.” 

Anger finally began to give way to disdain— *or at least that was 
the impression Bierce tried to give. In answering a correspondent 
who had pointed out a mis-quotation by Bierce of Markham the 
previous week, he wrote: There is no more temptation to mis- 
quote Mr. Markham than to throw gravel at an ox in a quick- 
sand.”^^ On November 19, Bierce, commenting on a figure of 
speech in a Markham poem said, the stuff is not poetry, all the 
same. It is Markhamry. But what can you expect of a poet — 
even a great one — who feels that he must keep shoving ^ words that 
bum^ under the pot of his boiling boom?”^® The last note was 
struck by Bierce on November 26, when he wrote : 

ITot all the literary excellence — ^not all the genius in the world can sweeten 
a sentiment essentially foul, as is well enough illustrated in *'The Han 


Markham, “The Christian Doctrine of Property,” ihid,, August 13, 
1899, p 13. 

Bierce, “ The Passing Show,” tbid,, August 20, 1899, p. 12. 

md. 

Ibid,, September 3, 1899, p 12. Bierce’s temper was probably not im- 
proved by his seeing on the same page Markham’s poem, “The Muse of 
Labor.” 

^*“The Passing Show,” ibid, November 19, 1899, p, 14 The previous 
week the Mmmmer had printed (p. 13) a poem by Markham called “ The 
Word of Grod,” which began with the figure in question, “ I hear a Babel, 
an alarm of tongues.” 
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With the Hoe” of Mr. Markham and in much else that he has written 
since he unsaddled Pegasus and straddled the Plying Jackass of the 
SSndlot.« 

It is to his credit and indicative of the difference between the 
two men that Markham never tried to answer Bierce in terms such 
as the latter chose to adopt. Possibly he feared to venture mto 
Bierce^s own field of vituperation, but it is more likely that the old 
relationship of master and disciple precluded such a course. In 
the future, whenever Markham was to have occasion to speak of 
Bierce, he would speak nothmg but good of his old friend. 

Jesse Sidney Goldstein 

Brooklyn, New York 


THE ^'REAL SOCIETY IN RESTORATION COMEDY: 
HYMENEAL PRETENSES 

This discussion, in its essentials, was written fourteen years ago, 
as an appendix to an article entitled "Literature and Life Once 
More"; but also as my rejoinder in the controversy with Professor 
G. M. Trevelyan and Mr. T. A. Lacey in the London Times Liter- 
ary Supplement, January 5, March 1, 8, 15, 1928. The article 
turned out too long for publication; for that reason the appendix is 
now detached. 

Professor Trevelyan took issue with Charles Lamb, who " thought 
that the men and women of the artificial comedy of the last cen- 
tury,^ as he called it, were not real men and women, living accord- 
ing to the rules of a real society and as proof to the contrary 
he brought up the matter of " impersonation to forward marriage 
projects.^^ Beau Pending’s marriage to a woman of bad character, 
foisted upon him by another woman of bad character as an heiress, 
is his example. This happened m 1705. Soon discovering the 
fraud, the rake then married the Duchess of Cleveland; whereupon 
he was up for bigamy, {State Truds, XIV, 1327 ff.) 

In my reply I submitted that single cases like this proved noth- 
ing, that the Comedy of Manners, as it is called, represented only 
the life of the fast set and even that inaccurately; that the plots 
are arbitrarily contrived and unplausible, no picture of life at all; 

*3 “ The Passing Show,” ibid,, November 26, 1899, p. 14. 
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that the colors are, within limits, true enough — ^the idiom and man- 
nerism of gallant and citizen, of beau and flirt — ^but not the 
they are laid on or put together ; that the intrigue is fantastic, and 
only an extremely limited, very vicious or very gullible portion of 
the population ever deceived or were deceived so continually or in 
such a fashion; that, as usual, art reflected the taste rather than 
the life of the time. 

In Mr. Trevelyan^s reply he said that he was in agreement with 
me m my ^^main contention,^^ that the society so represented was 
only a small part of England; but he still insisted that ^^it was a 
real society, not invented by the dramatist ... a faithful pic- 
ture of contemporary fashionable life.” Contemporary, by the way, 
is a strange word for the historian to use ; for most of the Come- 
dies of Manners worth reading that have come down to us — all of 
Congreve, Farquhar, and Van Brugh — ^were written, not in the 
dissolute times of the Eestoration, but in the soberer days of 
William and Mary and of Anne. 

There is another sort of tricky marriage in Eestoration comedy, 
that which in itself is a sham, and does not hold. Of this, too, I 
had spoken as unplausible imposture. The hurried and huddled 
ceremonies, without licenses or once asking of the banns, by any- 
body in a wig, spectacles, and cassock, ought to have deceived no- 
body. Stage law and in particular stage marriage-law, in the Eesto- 
ration comedy, as in the Elizabethan, is another travesty upon 
fact” And at this point Mr. T. A. Lacey, the jurist, intervened; 
saying that until Lord Hardwicke^s Marriage Act (1?53) marriage 
by consent of the parties without any kind of ceremony, and with- 
out license or banns, was valid and binding.” 

Not being an historian or even a student of history, I have, as I 
said at the time, no right to raise my voice, especially in contra- 
diction of historians and jurists of such repute. But here, in both 
instances, history and law, I think, do not apply. This before us 
is only an excellent example of the fallacy against which in four 
articles^ I have been contending; and the authors themselves, 
of whose opinions, from Oscar Wilde to Maugham and Mauriac, I 

^ BhaT&espeare Studies (1927), chap, iij Literature and Life Again,” 
PMLA.y xnvn <1932)), 283-302; "Belial as an example,” xvmx 

( 1933) , 419-27 ; " The Beau Monde at the Eestoration,” MLN*^ xmx ( 1934) , 
425-32. Besides the article mentioned above, in my From Shakespeare to 
Joyce, to be published this year. 
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have (casually) made a collection, are on my side. Nothing can he 
anore fallacious/^ says the late LasceUes Abercrombie, both critic 
and poet, ^Hhan to equate the history of literature with the his- 
tory of life. . . . Life creates its own traditions, and literature 
creates its traditions; they are profoundly and subtly related; but 
they are not the same traditions.” ^ And the late John Drinlrwater, 
also poet and critic, says practically the same.® 

First as for Mr. Lacey and the mock marriage, which does not 
hold. Knowledge of the law previous to Lord Hardwicke^s Act 
does not make the Eestoration stage marriages more plausible, 
whether by a fake parson or the real. In those days, according to 
the Britannica (11th ed., sul Banns” and Marriages”), if not 
a ceremony, there must at least be a contract; though such a mar- 
riage, without ceremony, was deemed valid for many purposes, it 
was not reputable and so (especially without contract, as on the 
Eestoration stage) could not be reassuring. Hence, to secure this 
impression — essential to the success of the fraud, manifestly im- 
perative for the dramatic situation — ^there would be required also 
the immemorial formalities, not only of a proper ceremony but of 
banns and license, or else of a dispensation from them, even as 
there was for Shakespeare the man and for Lovelace the diaraeter 
in the novel. So late as the Eestoration, certainly, the parson, false 
or true, thus unjustified and unprepared for, ought to have been 
suspect; for the canon forbiddmg a minister to celebrate matri- 
mony without license or banns was enacted in 1608* 

Of this legal liberty, moreover, the stage, both in the time of 
Charles II and of Elizabeth and James, knows nothing at all. 
There — ^more picturesquely, more theatrically — on the ceremony 
everything depends. Just so with Shakespeare the dramatist. In 
Measwe for Measure, Claudio is condemned to death for inconti- 
nence (although upon a ^‘^true contract” he had got possession of 
Julietta^s bed) simply because they had not had what Mr. liace/s 
law considered unnecessary; and Angelo, on the other hand, the 
unjust judge, is at the end bidden marry Mariana ^ instantly,” to 
whom he has been similarly affianced, but (until the trick the night 
before) without the bedding, in order to make " an honest woman 
of her ” On the stage the ceremony is the indispensable thing, as 

^Progress m Literature (1929), p, 23. 

^WtlUam Morris (1912), pp, 13-15. 
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for that matter with the people, whether in or out of the theatre. 
Parson and prayerhook wanting, there would not be eyen a pretence 
of marriage. 

The Earl of Oxford is another case cited to prove the Restora- 
tion stage true to life, by Mr. Bonamy Dobr6e.^ The peer married 
the actress Mrs. Davenport, who had refused to be his mistress, 
with his trumpeter as parson. Since the marriage did not hold, 
there must have been no contract. Of this requirement the poor 
woman might, of course, be expected to be as ignorant as the female 
characters she probably impersonated; but after the EarPs over- 
tures she might well have been as suspicious as Eeilding^s putative 
heiress, whom he had pursued for her money, was of him. She 
should have mistrusted the trumpeter. From Peilding^s priest his 
Mrs. Wadsworth required proof of his professional quality, and in- 
sisted on the questions being turned from Latin into English. In 
her caution, and her offishness too — ^refusing and delaying before 
that — ^she acted as in life a woman, knowing her man, would act, 
but does not on the Restoration stage. Mrs. Davenport and Eeild,- 
ing, though otherwise so unlike, are, on the other hand, in their 
credulity both fit for Restoration comedy, more so than their mar- 
riages. Oxford^s successful imposture is an outrage, in comedy in- 
tolerable. The mock marriages there, even at the hardhearted Res- 
toration, are nearly always not so cruel, the discovery coming in 
thne for the innocent. And what in Eeildmg’s marriage is most 
improbable is just what is most like the Restoration stage, — ^his 
being caught in his own trap. 

On the stage (or more frequently, immediately off it) always the 
unnecessary ceremony, and whether the tricky marriage holds or 
fails to hold depends only on the genumeness of the parson. Other 
fraud, strange to say, as when bride or groom palms herself or him- 
self off for another, does not count, once the vows are spoken: on 
the stage there is both more than the law requires and less ! Tei 
even in the still laxer country to the north — ^at Gretna Green ! — ^it 
was not so. Scott, as a story-writer, permits himself the marriage 
in St. Bomnfs Well, at which the villain, "in the darkness of the 
church, the hurry of the moment,’^ takes his brotheris place and 
actually carries off the bride ; hut is too good an historian and law- 

*^Bestoraiim Comedy (1924), p. 28. Mr. Dobr^e says Mrs. IMarsball, but 
see Aubr^ de Vere, 20tli Earl of Oxford. 
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yer to ask ns to believe " the mere ceremony binding by the law 
of any Christian country/^ I wonder ihis had not occurred to 
mS/^ says the scoundrel afterwards; ^‘^but my ideas of marriage 
were much founded on plays and novels, where such devices , • • 
are often resorted to for wmding up the plot,” etc, (chap. 26). 
What sound criticism, and — ^not always are they the same — ^what 
sound sense ! 

And then the masks or disguises! It is motives and circum- 
stances that make an incident probable, not the mere fact that it 
can itself be duplicated in the life of the time. Beau Eeilding’s as 
one sort of marriage, Oxford^s as the other, are neither here nor 
there; just as Hardy^s footnotes about the flesh-and-blood Eng- 
lishman who sold his wife does not help him out with his Mayor 
of Casterbridge. There is scarcely an improbability in any play or 
novel nowadays that cannot be paralleled outside of it — ^in my let- 
ter I produced a farmer in Minnesota who traded his wife off for a 
Ford.® What in the stories of Feilding and Oxford is like the 
Eestoration comedy, is not the fraudulent marriages, I think, which 
are natural enough for the libertine and the tufthunter; but the 
gullibility of the victims — of Mrs, Davenport, as we have seen, 
and of Feildmg himself, who ought to have been warier of the two 
women, one of whom he knew. But the circumstances — ^to wed a 
woman in a mask — ^to buy a pig in a poke 1 In Congreve there are 
three such marriages, in a day when divorce was for most people 
next to impossible (and to the stage almost unknown), when fraud 
was so common and, in marital matters, justice so unobtainable I 
The other undesirable females married either are disguised, like 
another in Congreve, or, like Beau Feilding’s are cases of mistaken 
identity. 

All tiiis, surely, is simply a matter of play-making. Why, in the 
first place, so many marriages (two of Congreve^s masked ones, and 
also another that is deceptive, in one play) ? Because the plays are 
comedies; and in the Eenaissance and for two centuries after, with- 
out marriage comedies were none. In Shakespeare, Moliere, and 
throughout the Eenaissance, they jfumidi the regular, and fairly 

®To support his plea for realism in Restoration comedy, Mr. 2)obr4e 
(ibid) cites the case of Br. Felling, chaplain to Charles II, "who, having 
studied himself into the disorder of mind called the hyp . . . imagined 
himself pregnant” — ^like Lord Nonsuch in Bryden’s WUd Gallant, says 
Mr. Bobr4e. In every asylum today, no doubt, there is a parallel. 
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prescriptiye conclusion for comedy, as death does for tragedy. And 
at the Eestoration they are so often fraudulent because that 
comedy was not romantic but (though amorous) licentious and 
cynical. Yet the deception involved is only like the other decep- 
tion, which abounded, and not only in Eestoration comedy but the 
Elizabethan and the French, the Italian and the Spanish. Dis- 
guise and impersonation, false witness, slander, and forgery, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, gullibility — ^unnatural lack of ac- 
quaintance with the features, voice, gait, and inner nature of 
friends and relatives, or want of ability to tell true metal from 
false — ^which all have from the beginning been warp to the woof of 
not only dramatic but narrative fabric — ^to that huge system of 
comic imposture, not to any conceivable society, the hymeneal pre- 
tences belong. And it is quite in keeping with this system that, as 
we have seen above, the mock marriage should come to light as 
such, but that the real marriage of the tricksters should hold them 
fast. The comic possibilities of the situations must be realized; 
the innocent disentangled, but the faulty caught. 

Does now this abundance of imposture and gullibility in comedy 
(and in tragedy too) not only in England but all over Europe, and 
lasting nearly throughout the action — does this prove the society 
there depicted a real one, like society in the rest of Europe? Abund- 
ance of evidence proves nothing, misapplied. The late William 
Archer once declared that if the Comedy of Manners had repre- 
sented the age " the British nation would never have emerged from 
such a morass of levity, cynicism, corruption, and disease [meaning 
the venereal] and of the morass of fraud and deception he might 
have said the same. Mr. Trevelyan admits that it did not repre- 
sent the nation; but how could the society represented, only a 
small part of England, be, as thus represented, a ^^real society, 
or, on such terms, how could it endure? Who can seriously say 
that these are real men and real women, living according to the 
rules of a real society ” or even that this is a faithful picture of 
contemporary fashionable life?” Such wholesale imposture, one 
would think, would defeat itself: everybody would have his eyes 
peeled. But the deception is equalled only by the gullibility and 
unconcern. The fast set hoodwink and prey upon one another, and 
(curiously enough) are preyed upon by those not so fast. High 
life is not kept apart from low life — does not itself keep apart, as 
in realiiy it is above aU other tiimgs solicitous to do. What war- 
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rant is there m the actual, documentary social history of the Res- 
toration, or in human nature itself, for the decent and respectable 
ladies^ consorting unsuspiciously with a bawd, in Farquhar^s Twin 
Rivals ; or the boisterous but gentlemanly Wildair’s repeatedly tak- 
ing Angelica for a harlot and her house for a bawdy-house, m the 
Constant Couple; or Sir Francis and his family’s taking a bawdy- 
house for an inn, and, still worse, his worthy uncle’s leaving him hi 
the dark about it, in Van Brugh’s Journey to London^ This is all 
for the situation, even as the tricky marriages are. 

That people think otherwise is, howewer, not surprising. For do 
not our minds, even the best of them, often, though without our 
knowmg it, move in circles? When the historians or the critics 
say that this or that incident is typical or characteristic of the age — 
the Elizabethan or the Restoration, that of Queen Ajine or l/ouis 
XIY — or of either high or low life then, from where, most effec- 
tively and vividly, have they got their notion of that? From 
diaries, memoirs, newspapers, records, documents? And the best 
comment on Mr, Trevelyan’s point of view, I think, is Mr, Aber- 
crombie’s: "^a striking story of Restoration life rivalling the plot 
of a Restoration play. But I think it is only because it does this 
that it seems"* characteristic of the time.”® 

Blmbe Edgae Stoll 

MinmapoUs, Minnesota 


WIETGARABURS 

The conquest of the Isle of Wight by Cerdic and Cynric in 530 
A. n, constitutes an important phase in the history of the Anglo- 
Saxon invasion of Great Britain,^ According to Ihe Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, which in the main agrees with Asser’s version of the 
event, the climax of the raid was the capture of Wiktgarabwrh, 
obviously the stronghold of the native Celtic inhabitants of the 
Island.^ Four years later, in 534, Cerdic is said to have died and 

* Progress m XMeratme (1929), p. 23. 

^ For a discussion of the Jutish and Saxon invasions of the Isle of Wight 
see mj monograph The Plaee-Names of the Isle of Wight (in the press), 
pp. xxviff., in wMeh the present study mil appear as one of the intro- 
ductory chapters. [This hook has now come out, in Sweden, but will not 
he available here until after the War. — 

*Asser (p. 4) makes Stuf and Wih%ar conquer Wihtgarahurh after the 

3 
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to have been succeeded by his son Cynric, who reigned for twenty- 
six years. Before his death, however, Cerdic with the consent ^of 
Cynric gave the whole of the Isle of Wight to their two kinsmen 
(mfum) Stnf and Wihtgar; the latter died in 544 and was bnned 
at Wihigarahiirh, 

The name Wihtgarabwh^ whether ever a place-name or not, 
occurs only in references to the conquest of Wight by Cerdic and 
Cynric, It was never employed m later times, and the attempt to 
identify it with the 14th century beacon-place WygMhergh ® is a 
mere conjecture without any linguistic or documentary foundation 
(see below). Moreover, Wihtgar and Wihtgaraburh occur in the 
historically least reliable portion of the Chronicle, which makes any 
connection between them seem suspect. Wihtgar need not be dis- 
carded as a fictitious hero;^ on the contrary, the discrepancy, 
although small, between’ his name and the first part of Wihtgara- 
lurh may perhaps tell in favor of his authenticity.® But the original 
form of Wihtgarahurh has suffered from his coincidental presence. 

Wihtgaraburh appears in the following spellings: 

m Wihtga/rcBshi/rg 630 ASC (A, D’) 

on Wthtga/rmHrig 530 ASC (E) 

on Wihtgwraslyrig 544 ASC (E) ’* 

on (apud) W%htg<ire$byri 644 ASC (E, E Laf^) 

island had been given to them hy their uncle Cerdic and their cousin 
Cynric • ..." Stuf et Wihtgar . , . qui, accepta potestate Uuectae insulae 
ah avunculo suo Cerdic rege et Cynric filio suo, consohrino eorum, paucos 
Britones eiusdem insulae aceolas, quos in eo invenire potuerunt, in loco, 
qui dicitur Guuihtgaraburhg, occiderunt.” To reconcile the Chronicle ver- 
sion of the conquest with Asser’s w-e need only assume that Stuf and 
Wihtgar took part in Cerdic’s and Cynric’s raid of the Isle of Wight and 
were rewarded with the overlordship of the island; according to William 
of Malmesbury Wihtgar was as dear to his uncle by the ties of kindred, 
for he was his sister’s son, as by his skill in war’’ (transl. by J. A, Giles, 
London, 1911, p 18). 

^AnUqmty 5, p. 457. 

Wihtgar is a mere abstraction to account for the place-name”-— 
Plummer, ASC 2, p. 14. 

®“It IS not beyond the reach of the long arm of coincidence that a 
Wihtgar should have luled in Wight” — Stevenson, EHR 14 (1899), p. 37. 

® MS D has been published by E. Classen and E E Harmer in An Anglo- 
Bciieon Chronicle from JBntuh Museum, Cotton MB , Tiherms B. IT, Man- 
chester, 1926 The entries from D cited above occur, however, in the late 
16th century interpolations and are consequently of little value. 

^ A photostatic copy of the Latin version of MS E {Cotton Lomitian A. 
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Witgareshurog 530 HH,® Witgare8hr%g{e) 544 HH 
Wtthgare$her% 528 MP,® Wthtgares-herth 544 MP 
Withgareshi, 528 RW,^® Withgarus-herith 544 RW 
G-umhtgariiburhg Asser 
on W%htga/rabyr%g 530, 544 ASC (B, C) 
on Wihtgarabyrg 544 ASC (A, D) 

Wihtgaraling 530, 544 

We see that the above spellings are of two distinct types : one 
with and the other without a medial S'. Whilst all other MSS 
generalize one or the other of these types, MSS A and D of the 
Chronicle exhibit the spelling with s under 530, without s under 
544 ; an explanation of this inconsistency will be suggested below. 
Fo one doubts that Wihtgares- -as) is a regular genitive 

singular, whereas the peculiar form Wihtgara- has caused much 
discussion. Some scholars hold that Wihtgara- reflects the old 
genitive singular of an original ^ 4 -stem,^^ m support of which they 
generally adduce the Erfurt gloss cetgdru. Since the Epinal and 
Corpus Glossaries have oBtgceru here, lie Erfurt spelling must be a 
scribal error, an explanation suggested by Chadwick as early as 
1899 and later adopted by Malone and Dahl.^® There is conse- 
quently no evidence for a ^^-stem inflexion of OB gar (the second 
element of the personal name WiMgdr)^ a fact that also rules out 
the possibility that Wihtgaror is the genitive of OE Wihtgar, 

It may perhaps be objected that such an early interpretation of 

VIII) lias been kindly placed at my disposal hy Professor F. P. Magoixn, 
Jr., of Harvard University. 

^ Henrict Archidiaconi Suntendunensis Mistoria Anglorum, Ed. Th 
Arnold, London, 1879 (Cbr. and Mem, 74). 

® Matthcei Paristensis Mon<wht Swncti Alhani dhronioa Majors Ed. H. 
B. Lnard, London, 1872 (Chr. and Mem. 57). 

Pog&ri dc Wendo'^er Chronioa svve Plores Sistortumm* Ed. H. Coxe, 
London, 1841. 

FloTentti W^gormensis Mondchi Chi^onicon ea> Ohronicis, Ed, B. Thorpe, 
London, 1848. 

^®Cf P. J. Cosijn, Taalkundtge Bi^drage (Haarlem, 1878), 2, p. 272; 
Sievers § 273 Anm. 2 ; Wright, Old English Grammar, § 397 ; Stevenson, 
EHE 14 (1899)^ p. 37; A. H, Smith, The Parker Chronwle i8S2-900), 
London, 1935, p 13, footnote. 

^®H. M. Chadwick, Studies in Old English (London, 1899) p. 157; also 
The Origin of the English Eation, p. 21, note 1. 

Anglia Beiblatt 47, p. 219 f. 

I. Dahl, Suhstcmtival InfieaAon in Early Old English, Vocalio Stems 
(Lund, 1938), p. 148. 
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Wilitgarabirig as id est in oivitate Wihtgari (EW) indicates Low 
the compound was imdeTstood in those days. Very likely, however^ 
EW had culled the interpretation from some Chronicle transcript, 
e. g. the Latin version of MS E, which explains Wihtgareshyri as 
meaning: Hoc est in curid Wihtgari; cf. also quae sic al eo (sc. 
Wihtgar) vocatur (HH), in loco qui de nomine ipsius . • . appella- 
tur (EW, MP). Or, what is equally possible, he ixmj have etymolo- 
gized the name independently of his sources. Stevenson^s claim 
that in his time the name could not be explained in this way 
without violence of grammar is not convincing. Popular ety- 
mology has never been known to respect such trivialities as points 
of grammar. 

The genitive ending -ces of MS A has been explained by Dahl 
as an early West-Saxon spelling. He thinks that we must reckon 
with the possibility that isolated forms may have been handed down 
from sources considerably older than the hand-writmg,^^ a statement 
that is repeated later in the following words: Either these re- 
forms are to be regarded as archaic spellings incidentally used by 
the scribe, or else they have been taken- over from early originals.^^ 
WihtgarcBS- is, however, the sole mstance of -(3g(s) for - 6 ( 5 ) regis- 
tered by Dahl from his Chronicle material, and as such it does not 
warrant any conclusions as to its age or provenance. It may to all 
intents and purposes be a scribal error or perhaps even a compro- 
mise between -gara and -gates. Moreover, the reading -ms does not 
seem to be definitely established. It is true that Plummer has it, 
but Thorpe reads -garas here, and Petrie hesitates between -garas 
and -garms.^^ Similarly the ending -as in Wihtgaras- should not 
be explained as a late West-Saxon spelling but simply as a compro- 
mise between -gara and -gates. 

Obviously Wihigata- is the form that comes closest to the 
origmal. It occurs not only in the fairly early MSS B and 0 of the 
Chronicle and in the 544 entry of MS A (and D), but it also ap- 
pears in Asser, who renders it in the Welsh spelling Quuiihgata- 

Asser p. 173. 

Op. c%t. 39 

Op. dt. 196. 

In the Chronicle edition printed in Monuments Eistorioa Britwmioa, 

®°A. H. Smith, op. cit , p. 13, note, gives the Parker MS reading as 
'Wihtgamabwirg, which must be due to an oversight 5 it should be either 
WMgdurashyrg as m Thorpe or WihtgaroBshyrg as in Plummer. 
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burhg,^'^ Fow Asser is supposed to have had access to a version of 
ihe Chronicle that was older than MSS and probably 

even their archetype. This lost chronicle apparently had WiJitgara-y 
which was copied unaltered into B and C, but was ^ emended ^ to 
WihtgarcBS- by the scribe of A when making the entry under 530 ; 
for some reason^ however, he omitted, or forgot, to make the corre- 
sponding ^ emendation ^ under 544. He must have found Wihigara- 
a peculiar form, so he tried to bring it into confornoaty with the 
normal genitive of all other personal names in -gar.^^ Undoubtedly 
he was struck with the great similarity between WiM (the OE name 
of the island), the personal name Wihtgar and the fort Wihtgarc^ 
lurh, and very likely had his own idea of their meaning. If, as 
McClure suggests, he was aware that Wihtgara- might well mean 
^ of the people of Wight, ^ this may be the reason why he did not 
alter it the second time. It is difScult to believe that he did not 
see its connection with the Wiktware. This toponymic term appears 
in MS A (661) as (gesalde) WiMwarm and (brohte) Wilitwamm 
and in MS E (661) as (geseaUe) Wihtwarum^^ and (hrohte) 
Wihtwarum. Under the year 449 MS E has, besides, Cantwara 7 
Wihiwara^ the latter term being explained as seo megS pe nu ear dap 
on WM (the tribe that now lives in Wight), evidently a transla- 
tion of Bedels Latin definition of TJictuari% as ea gens quae Ueciam 
tenet insulam.^^ - The corresponding entry m MS A reads Gantware 
7 Wihtware^ p^ ys seo mceiS Be nu eardad on W^Jit, but it is unfor- 
tunately an interpolation from the end of the 11th or the beginning 
of the 12th century. In the OE version of Bede the corresponding 
Latin passage has been translated like this: Of Qeata fruman 
syndon Gantware, 7 WiMsmtan; pmt is seo 8eod pe Wi^t pcet 
ealond onewrdaB,^’^ Why Wihtscetan has been used instead of 
Wihtware is not apparent. One would have thought that the Latin 
parallel Gcmtmrvi et UictuarU in conjunction with the OE term 

Asser also writes G-eguuis for OE &ewi$. 

Stevenson, Asser? §54 (p* IxxxvfT ). 

E. McClure, British Place-Hfames in their historical Betting (London, 
1910), 145, note 1, cites Erothgares (Beowulf 668) and ^thelgwres 

(Battle of Maldon 606). 

^lUd. 

®®This dative is a gramnaiatical error, for the context is: iWulpb&re} 
gesealde Wihtwarum M&elvyolde Bud Beaxena einmga. 

®®Bede p. 31. 

*"EETS 95, p. 52. 
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Ganiware would have automatically called up the corresponding 
word Wihtware, as it did m the above Chronicle passage from MS B.^ 
The only plausible explanation I can offer is that Wihtware, at that 
time, was no longer the current designation of the inhabitants of 
Wight as it may have been when the Chronicle was first compiled. 
Yet even the Chronicle form may have been archaic at the time of 
compilation, although it was used as a natural parallel of Cantwara 
(MS E) to render Oantv/irii et TJictuarii; consistency then prompted 
its use also under the year 661. This suggestion would agree with 
Langenfelt^s view that there was a slight semasiological difference 
between compounds with -sceta and those with -ware, viz. that 
-sceta was as a rule restricted to lesser localities and [was] never 
used for political purposes,” whereas -ware could be used to denote 
politically fixed peoples (Eomware)/^ Politically the Wihtware 
were played out in 686, when Ceadwalla conquered their island, 
and as the inhabitants of a West-Saxon province they may gradu- 
ally have become known as the Wihtsceta. However that may be, 
Wihtgaraiwrh is now generally believed to be a corruption of 
^Wihiwaraburh (cf. Gardwaralurg 754 ASC for Canterbury). 
Plummer translates Wihtgaraiwrhi as ^ the burg of the Wight- 
dwellers,^ adding that Wihtgara is " a genitive plural = Victua- 
riorum.” This explanation is accepted by McClure and Chadwick,^® 
but it is disputed by Stevenson,®^ who bases his opinion on the 

G. Langenfelt, Toponymies, or Denmtuons from Local 'Names m English 
(Uppsala, 1920), p. 88. 

ASC 2, p. 14. 

The Origm of the English Nation, p. 21, note 1 j Chadwick construes 
the original name as Wihtwarahurg. 

Asser p. 173. Stevenson is in error when arguing that *Wihtwaral>urh 
could not be the OB form we should expect; he postulates instead Wiht- 
warenahurh. Now OB ware 'people’ belongs to the t-stems (B, Girvan, 
Angelsaksisch ffandhoek, Haarlem, 1931, §280, Dahl, op cit 164 ff.), and 
its regular gen. pi. is wara, which occurs in all the place-name compounds 
with this element, e g. Gcmtwaralurg Ware could also be inflected accord- 
ing to the weak declension (cf. Cantwa/re in the OB version of Bede and 
Wihtwcmm in MS A of ASC, etc.), and there seems actually to have 
existed a weak masc. sing, wara to judge by ceastergewara for Latin civis * 
in AElfric’s Grammar (Langenfelt p 82, Bosworth-Toller) ; to my mind 
this wara is merely an analogical singular to the weak plural waran The 
occurrence of such analogical forms, however, does not justify the assump- 
tion that the regular forms could not be used side by side, and the many 
place-name compounds with OB. ware are proof enough that they did. 
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erroneous supposition that OE gar was a tt-stem (cf. above) and 
argues that no change of to g is known in OE , in support of 
his explanation he also adduces the doubtful W%litgara of the 
Tribal Hidage (see below). Jsevertheless nothing prevents us from 
assuming a more or less deliberate change of "^Wihtwaraburh into 
Wihigaraburh to make the name conform with the supposed deriva- 
tion from W%htgar, Alternatively this highly plausible confusion 
between Wihtgar^s. name and a place-name Wihtwaraburg^^^ 
which according to Malone caused the lurh in question to be 
known now as WiKigaresburh ^ the stronghold of Wihtgar/ now 
as Wihtwaraburh ^the stronghold of the men of Wight / may 
automatically have resulted in a blend Wihtgaraburh. This blend 
need not^ however, be due merely to the scribe. On the contrary, 
it IS in my opinion even more probable that it resulted from a 
process of long standmg, one which began as soon as Wihtga/K^B 
name became coupled with "^Wihtwaraburh. Eventually Wihtwara- 
burh was completely ousted by W%htgaraburh in oral tradition, 
and the latter form was tentatively etymologized by the scribe of 
MS A as Wihtgaresburh ^Wihtgar^s stronghold^ (written W%ht- 
garcBsbyrg) ; m MSS B, C, E, and P the coupling of Wihtgaraburh 
and Wihtgar has been completed. My suggestion above that the 
term Wihtware was archaic when the OE version of Bede’s Eistaria 
Ecclesiastica was prepared, and that it may have been so even at 
the time of the first Chronicle compilation, would render the 
preservation and general acceptance of a blend Wihtgaraburh still 
more likely. 

We should perhaps also, as Magoun suggests, reckon with the 
possibility that -gara arose from an early Welsh spelling -gttara 
for -umre as in Oantgmralmd.^^ This explanation, which reduces 
the origin of the blend Wihtgaraburh to scribal interference alone, 
may find some support in Acer’s spelling GuuiMgaraburhg. The 
prerequisite of the supposed change would then be a Welsh spelling 
"^Guuihtguuaraburhg in some document used by the compiler of 

note 3. Stevenson writes “the change of ^ to wliieli is 
obviously a mistake for " 14 ? to flr ” {actually the wording in IHR 14, p. 37 ) . 

^ Chadwick, op, cit 21, note 1. 

Anglia Beiblatt 47, p- 220. 

P Magoun, Jr., Terrvtorial, Place-, and River-Names in the Old- 
Wnglish Chronicle, A-Tesat, Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature, Vol. 20 (1938), p. 99, 

»®N'ennius § 37 (quotation from Chadwick p. 39). 
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the archetype of the Chronicle; such a spelling might, indeed, have 
been a strong inducement for the scribe to render the name in 
English as Wihtgaraburh. 

Stevenson is perfectly right m his statement that no change of 
'll; to g i8i known in OE and that compounds with -waru and -ware 
always retain their w ; in ME place-name forms, however, the loss 
of unstressed w seems to be normal as in Canterbury : Oanteriurie 
1086, Canterton (Hants) : Cantortun 1086, Conderton (Worcester) : 
Cantuareturir 875 BCS 541, Gantertun c. 1170, etc, A phonetic 
explanation of W^htgara- mstead of the postulated Wihtwara- is 
difBeult, indeed, although perhaps not quite impossible. The change 
of the intervocalic velar fricative gr to is a regular ME feature, 
e, g, in ME drawen < OE dragan^ and the opposite development 
might therefore be conceivable under specially favorable circum- 
stances. In the compound 'Wihtwaraburh there are no less than 
three labial consonants following closely upon one another, two of 
them {w) having, in fact, strong velar modification. Again, the 
second w is immediately preceded by the palatal combination ht^ 
which, through partial assimilation, may have tended to enhance 
the velar characteristic of the following w. At the same time a 
dissimilatory tendency may have been at work, reducing the labial 
quality of the second Wp so that the final result was a kind of weak 
velar (or palato-velar) fricative sound, which resembled the normal 
fricative g, by which it was soon replaced. I do not want to stress 
this possibility too much, since to my knowledge WiMgaralurh 
would be the only instance of the postulated series of changes, but 
I cannot help feeling that it may, in some measure at least, have 
furthered the folk-etymological change of W%Mwara- into WiMgara-^ 
or been furthered itself by the association of Wihtgar with WiJit- 
waraiurTh. 

The obscure WiUgara (800 hides) from the ancient census 
record called the Tribal Hidage has also been adduced in this 
connection and has actually been identified by some scholars with 
the first part of Wihigaraiurh* Thus Maitland and McClure,^® 

Ekwall, A Concise IJictionary of MngUsh Place-names (Oxford, 
1940), and The Place-names of Worcestershire (Cambridge, 1927), p. 115. 

^^Oartularmm Saofomoum {=BCS), ed^ W. de Gray Birch (Loudon, 
1885-^3), 297. 

Maitland, Domesday Booh and Beyond (Cambridge, 1897), p. 507, 

note. 

Op. dt, p. 145, note 1, and p. 331, note 6. 
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while mentioning the possibility that Wihtgara may refer to Wight, 
.seem nevertheless to hesitate about their identity, and Stevenson 
points out/^ with reference to Maitland^s discussion, that the 
bidage of Wihtgam is only half of that given by Bede, that Wiht- 
gara appears to relate to a non-West-Saxon district and that it is 
possibly a mistake of the copyist for Wihtgaga, since it precedes 
Noxgaga and Ohtgagai he adds that from its position in the list 
it should be somewhere near the Chilterns. On his orientation map 
of the Tribal Hidage districts, Corbett places Wihtgara in Warwick- 
shire.^^ Brownbill,^^ on the other hand, not only identifies WM- 
gara and Wight, but, m order to elimmate the discrepancy in hidage 
between Wihtgara and Wight (1200 hides according to Bede), he 
adds to it the Aro-scetna (600 hides), from the mistaken notion 
that the first part of that name is reflected in the name of King 
Arwald of Wight. Aroscetna refers, however, as Goodall has 
shown, to the district on the river Arrow in Warwickshire {Aro- 
scetna means Hhe Arrow-dwellers^), an identification accepted by 
Ekwall and with hesitation by the editors of The Place-Names 
of Warwickshire (pp. 195 and sviii, note 2). In the Tribal Hidage 
Wihtgara occurs after Gifla and Eiccas which should undoubtedly 
be link ed with Ivel (river) and Eitchin (town) in Hertfordshire,^^ 
and the district of the Wihtgara^^ was probably to the west of 
Eicca; they all belonged to what Gooddl terms ^Hhe enlarged 
Mercia.^^ It is true that Wulfhere, king of Mercia, raided Wight 
in 661 and some years later gave it to King iEJthelwald of Sussex,^® 
but since the West-Saxon districts, which were also conquered by 
Wulfhere, are not included in the Mercian areas as listed in the 
Tribal Hidage, there is no support in this short Mercian over- 
lordship of Wight for the identification of Wihtgara with Wight. 

Finally a few words should be said about the identification of 

14 (1899), p 37, note 19. 

*2 Trans, of the Boyal Historical Bocietyy 1900, p, 187 ; the map in 

question faces p, 202. 

*»BHK 27 (1912) p. 639. 

, **BHR 40 (1925) p. 499. 

1 (1926) p. 173. 

Op oiU under Arrow. 

The Place-Names of Hertfordshire (Cambridge, 1938), p. xvii. 

In the several MSS of the Tribal Hidage Wihtgara appears as Ffitgara, 
Fitgara, Wythgora, Wight-gora (BCS 297). 

« Bede IV: 16. 
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Wihtgaraburh with modern Carisbrooke. It goes back to Camden,®® 
who was of the opinion that OaeresbroJc^ an old castle/^ was “ so^ 
calFd by a strange mangling of the name for Whitgaresburg (from 
one Whitgwr a Saxon . . .) " Curiously enough Plummer®^ also 
thought that Wihtgaraburh had been corrupted into Carisbrooke, 
an assumption to which Steyenson rightly took exception. Yet 
I am not willing to subscribe to Stevenson^s statement that we 
must relegate WMgamburh to the category of unidentified place- 
names in early OE history For the impossibility of a phonological 
connection between two names need certainly not exclude their 
topographical identity. Wihtgaraburh may weU have occupied the 
site of Carisbrooke castle, even though the old name did not survive. 
The present name has been known for 900 years, and the earliest 
castle structure seems to have been erected on the foundations of 
some ancient defensive earthworks.®® In point of fact the spot 
would have been strategically ideal for an old Celtic fort: a steep 
hillspur, commanding the valley of the Medina and the access to 
the fields and pastures of southern Wight; to the north-west and 
north-east dense woodlands, still recognizable in the names of 
Parkhurst, Northwood, Staplers, Combley, and ChiUingwood, would 
have given added protection against surprise attacks by invaders. 
The early and complete disappearance of Wihtgaraburh and the 
survival of Carisbrook (originally the name of Lukely Brook) 
presumably indicate that Wihtgaraburh never was, or became, a 
place-name proper, but that it was only a short-lived, ephemeral 
designation of the important Celtic fort by whose capture the Jutes 
managed to subdue the whole of Wight. 

A recent identification of Wihtgaraburh with the 14th century 
beacon-place Wyghtbergh ®^ is, as already pointed out, a fallacy.®® 

^^Oamden^s Britannia, 'Neutyly Translated into WngUsh . . . , pubh by 
Edmund Gibson (London, 1695), 128. 

ASO 2 p. 14, 

®*Asser p. 1731 

According to W Ormsby Gore, Illustrated Regional Ckiides to Ancient 
Monuments, Vol. II, Southern England (London, 1936), p, 73, there are 
under Carisbrooke Castle “ the remains of a late Roman fort, the walls of 
which can be seen.” 

G. S. Crawford in Antiqmty 5 (1931), p 457. 

®®This erroneous identification has unfortunately been accepted by M 
Hoffmann-Hirtz .in Une Chronique An^lo-Saaonne (Strasbourg, 1933), p. 
35, note 1. 
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If Wyghihergh^^ were really descended from Wihtgarahurli, as 
Crawford claims, what happened to the medial syllable -gara? 
It can hardly have vanished without leaving the slightest trace in 
the ME spelling. Moreover, the terminals of the two names are 
different, that of W%Mgaraburh being clearly OE hurh ‘ fort,^ and 
that of Wyghtlergh equally clearly OE ieorg ^ hill/ Ko doubt the 
similarity between Wight and the first part of Wyghtlergh gave 
the impulse to this identification. Wyght- is, however, merely an 
inverted spellmg of OE hmt ^ white, ^ showmg not only the early 
coalescence of initial hw and m but also the partial or complete 
disappearance of the voiceless fricative [g] before t in such words 
as hnght, light. From other evidence we know that the palatal 
was considerably weakened or had ceased to be pronounced by the 
end of the 14th century, but our spelling antedates the process by 
approximately fifty years. We may compare such spellings as 
Wyghifeld (Gloucester) 1386, 1391, and Wyghthull (Oxfordshire) 
1437.®^ From the position of Wyghthergh in the list of beacon- 
places it appears to have been near Carisbrooke, and I am convinced 
that Wyghtbergh ^the white hill’ referred to one of the high downs 
round Whitcombe ( < OE hmt -f- cumi ^valley ’)or was the onginal 
name of Alvington Down, on the slopes of which there are chalk- 
pits and near which we find Whitepit and Whitelane Homestead, 
which, as early forms show, should be derived from OE hmt + pytt 
and land respectively. 

HeLGE K5KE3EtITZ 

The Vniversity of Mvimesota 


FINNSBURG FRAGMENT, 5 a 

One of the most tantalizing half-lines in the Finnsburg Frag- 
mervt is 5 a, w'hich according to Hickes’s transcription is: Ac her 
forpberaS^ Some editors, like Wyatt-Chambers and Sedgefield, 
assuming that two half -lines, 5 b and 6 have accidentally been 
omitted by Hickes, print lines 5 and 6 in this way: 

Wyghtlergh occurs in a list of Isle of Wight beacon-places published 
in Calenda/r of Inqmsittons Miscellaneous, Vol. 2, p. 209 f. 

Catalogue of Ancient Deeds, London 1890 — . 

»® The PlaceNames of the Isle of Wight, pp 180 and 111. 

^ Fr. Kiaeber, Beowulf and The Fight at Firmshurg, 3rd ed., Boston 1936, 
p. 247. 
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ac lier for}? beraS, 

fugelas singaS.® ^ 

Others hare tried to supply the allegedly missing half -lines, e. g., 
Eieger, who inserts fyrdsearu rincas, / fynd ofer foldan, and Bugge, 
who adopts fyrdsearu rincas from Eieger but adds fiacre fldnhogm,^ 
As pointed out by Wyatt-Chambers, Hickes indicates no gap, and 
the two half-lines make sense individually.'* Heyne-Schucking ® 
amend her to fet {<fmr), combining the two half-lines as 5 a and 
5 b. Holthausen and Elaeber follow Hickes^s text strictly, printmg 
the whole line ac her forp ierad, fugelas singed, but interpret forp 
ieraS diBferently (see below).® 

Translators, too, have wrestled with the obscure passage. Clark 
Hall ^ takes IL 4-5 to mean nor here do this halFs gables bum, 
but hither forth they (the enemy) fare, the birds (of battle) sing,^^ 
which in the appended verse translation is rendered : Nor do the 
gables burn here in this hall of ours, / But hither forth they fare, 
birds of battle sing.^^ E. K. Gk>rdon® translates: ^^nor are the 
gables of this hall here burning, but they are launching a sudden 
attack, the birds are singing.^^ And William Ellery Leonard, 
foEowmg Wyatt-Chambers, gives this interpretation: 

Nor are aflame our gables bere in ball tonight 

But bitber cometb, bearing 

Now sing tbe birds of prey® 

The interpretation of forp herad is certainly a crux. Holthausen 
suggests that die f eindlichen Kneger should be supplied as the 
subject of heraS (cf. Clark Hall above), and that herad should be 

®A. J, Wyatt and H W. Chambers, Beowulf unth the Finnsburg Frug- 
ments Cambridge, 1920, p. 168; W. J Sedgefleld, Beowulf, 3rd ed, Man- 
chester, 1936, p. 93. 

* Cf, Klaeber, op, cit, p. 245, 

* See Wyatt-Chambers, op. ett , p. 158. 

Heyne and L, L. Schucking, Beowulf, 11. und 12. Aufl., Paderborn, 
1918, p. 97. 

« F. Holthausen, Beowulf, Heidelberg, 1921, Vol. 1, p. 104, and Klaeber, 
op. df., p. 246. 

^ J, K. Clark Hall, Beowulf and the Fvimshurg Fragment, London, 1911, 
p. 156. 

®R. K. Gordon, AnglO’-Batcon Poetry, London, 1930, p. 71. 

® William Ellery Leonard, Beowulf Trcmslated into Terse, 1?he Heritage 
Press, 1939, p. 119. 
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rendered by " drmgen/^ This is also the opinion of Sehilling 
and Dickins/^ who translate forp ierad ^ press forward ^ (cf. 
Gordon^s translation above), Edaeber, disapproving of this in- 
transitive use of forp lercbS, assnmes instead that the ^^war equip- 
ments specified afterwards are the object of leraS ” and compares 
this passage with Beowulf 291 b-292 a : Gemtap forS beran / 'lompen 
ond gewmdu^^ The principal drawback to Klaeber^s suggestion is 
that there is no enumeration of the weapons to be carried forth; 
we are only given a graphic description of warlike preparations: 
g-udwudu lilynned, / scyld scefte oncwyS, Moreover, beraS has no 
subject, which makes it necessary to supply ^^they/^ i, e., the 
enemy. Klaeber^s explanation is, therefore, not very attractive. 

It seems to me, however, that an acceptable interpretation is 
possible without either emending the text or assuming that the 
subject as well as the object of berad is understood. Klaeber prints 
lines 4 and 5 thus : 

ne her Sisse healle hornas ne bymat5; 
ac her forp beraS, fugelas singaS 

The semicolon after byrnaS is Klaeber^s, for in Hickes^s transcrip- 
tion every half-lme is followed by period, ISTothing prevents us 
consequently from running lines 4 and 5 together, making homos 
the subject both of byroad and forp beraS and putting the period 
or semicolon after berad. In that case, of course, forp ierad cannot 
well mean ^ carry forth ^ or ^ press forward.^ For the use of forp 
here I think we should compare Ic sceai ford sprecan, Beowulf 
2069 b, ^I shall continue to speak (go on speaking),^ where ford 
alliterates with the two words of the preceding half-lme : freondsdpe 
fmstne. Berad itself apparently has the sense of ^ support, hold up/ 
so that the meaning of the whole half-line would be ^but here (the 
gables) continue to support (hold up, keep holding up / thereof /) 
or more freely, ^ continue to stand,^ True, there is only scanty evi- 
dence of berm in this specific sense of ' support ^ in OE, the sole 
example given in Bosworth-Toller (Supplement) being 8^o eax lyrp 
Callne done wmn from Alfred’s Boethius, but such a secondary 
meaning is what we should expect to find even at the earliest period 
of OB, What, besides, favors the rendering ^ continue to support, 

Holtbausen, op. ett,, Vol 2, p. 177. 

“ Klaeber, op, cit., p. 250. 

^^Klaeber, ibid. , 
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keep holding up ^ is the conjunction ac, which clearly connects 5 a 
with the preceding line while at the same time implying its con- 
trastmg content: here the gables of this hall are not bnmmg but 
they are still standing (they keep holding up) here/^ 

Heloe Kokeeitz 

Umversity of Minnesota 


ANOTHEE APPETITE POE POEM 
In the Legend of Good Women Chancer writes . 

As matere appetyteth forme al-wey. 

And from forme in-to forme bit passen may , . . 1582-3 

And; 

Thou giver of the formes, that hast wrought 
The faire world, and bare hit in thy thought 
Eternally, or thou thy werk began . . . 228-30. 

Three definite ideas are stated here: first, matter appetites form; 
secondly^ matter may pass from one form into another ; and thirdly, 
God the giver of forms has borne them eternally in his mind. 

Eegarding the first of these passages Skeat says that Chancer 
is following Gnido, who writes : Scimns enim mnlieris animnm 
semper nirnm appetere, sicnt appetit materia semper formam.” ^ 
Concerning the second he says that Chancer is paralleling Boethins^ 
Be Oonsolatione Philosophiae^ iii, met. 9 : 

. . , Tu cuncta superno 
dueis ab exemplo, pulcrum pulcernmus ipse 
mUndum mente gerens, simili<iue in imagine formans ® 

Eecently Mr. W. E. Moses suggested that ChancePs conception of 
reality comes ultimately from Augustine, who believed that God 
impregnated matter with seeds which gave it form.® 

No one, however, has attempted to explain ^^from forme in-to 
forme hit passen may ; and I fail to see why matter should desire, 
or " appetyte,^^ form simply because the seeds of form have been 

^ W. W. Skeat, The "Works of i^eoffrey Chaucer, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1894, 231, 328-9. 

340-1. 

R. Moses, "An Appetite for Form," MLN, xxix (1934), 226-9. 
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planted in it. Since Guido uses the term appetite to express the 
inclination of matter to seek an appropriate form, may we not sup- 
pose it likely that the writer who gave him the expression would also 
have an explanation for it? 

Salomon Ibn Gebirol (Avencebrol), a Jewish philosopher of the 
eleventh century, developed a system m which he conceived of God 
as creating a Cosmic Spirit composed of universal matter and uni- 
versal form. This Cosmic Spirit divides itself m the process of 
degenerating emanation and produces two new lines of being, 
spiritual and corporeal. Each of these exists within the cosmic 
matter and form and contains therefore a plurality of matters and 
forms.^ 

God, then, is the giver of forms : 

M Forma erat in scientia dei excelsi et magm per se, et postea composita 
est cum materia, sed hoc sine tempore.® 

% 

Purther : 

. . . sed extra substantias simplices nihil est msi ille qui creauit eas 
excelsus et sanetus , et propter hoc dicuntur esse perpetuae, propter aeterni- 
tatem eius qui creauit eas.® 

God has always borne the forms in His mind, even before He 
created the world ; and it is He who gave them to matter. Eegard- 
less of where Chaucer got his expression, we must admit that here 
the idea is stated clearly and in full. 

As to why matere appetyteth forme," Avencebrol also gives a 
complete answer. Appetitus, desidenum^ and amor are used inter- 
changeably, and all three mean inclination or yearning. 

M. Materia mobilis est ad recipiendum formam. exemplum autem 
motionis suae ad recipiendum formam et applicationis formae cum ilia est 
motus animae priuatae aliqua scientia ad in uirendum earn et recipiendum; 
et cum accesserit forma illius scientiae. ad animam et extiterit in ea, 
anima fiet per earn sciens, id est sustentatrix formae illius scientiae. 
similiter cum forma accesserit materiae facta est materia per earn formata 
et sustentatrix formae. 

D. Quae est causa compellens moueri materiam ad recipiendum formam? 

M. Causa in hoc est appetitus materiae ad recipiendum bonitatem et 

* See Maurice De Wulf, The History of Mediaeval Philosophy, i, 228 ff, 

® Avencebrol, Fons Vitae, v, 27, trans lohanne Hispano and Dominico 
Gundissalinol, Munster: Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie des 
Mittelalters, 1892, p 306. 

« Ibid., V, 24, p. 301. 
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delectationem, dim recipit formam. similiter dicendum est de motu 
ommum snbstantiarumj quxa motus omnium substantiarum est ad unum et 
propter unum, boc est quia omne quod est appetit moueri ut assequatur 
aliquid bonitatis pnmi esse.*^ 

And matter in its movement toward perfection may pass throngh 
many forms: 

- . , dicendum est de materia natural!, scilicet substantia quae sustinet 
praedicamenta, quia baec etiam materia mouetur ad recipiendum formam 
qualitatmn pnmarium, et postea ad recipiendum formam metallinam, 
deinde formam uegetabilem, deinde sensibilem, deinde rationalem, deinde 
intelligibilem, donee coniungatur formae intelligentiae uniuersalis. et 
secundum hoc etiam considera motum omnium uniuersalium; et secundum 
hoc oportet ut materia pnma sit desiderans recipere formam primam, ut 
acquirat bonitatem, quae est esse, similiter dicendum est de omni quod 
est ex materia et forma, quia quod ex eo est imperfectum, mouetur ad 
recipiendum formam perfecti; et quo magis ascenderit esse, fient pauciora 
motus et desideria, propter suam propinquitatem ad perfectionem.® 

TEus matter must always appetite form and pass from one into 
another until it reaches perfection. It is the desire of prime matter 
and prime form, once together in the Cosmic Spirit, to return to 
their original being. It is the yearnihg of all things to return to 
their Creator, the cause and end of every desire and every motion. 

Here in AvencebroTs theories of emanative monism and a plural- 
ity of matters lies, I believe, the explanation for the two passages 
from the Legend of Good Women, We need not assume necessarily 
that Chaucer went to the Fons Vitae for his lines; it is likely, as 
Skeat suggests, that he used Guido and even Boethius. But to find 
an explanation of the ideas behind them he had only to go, as 
Guido probably did, to the philosopher who championed one and 
formulated the other: Avencebrol. 

Joseph Almjst Butahp 

Tam4erb%U University 


SHIBLETS EETIJEN TO LONDON IN 1639-40 

Some years ago, Professor A. H. Nason presented an hypothesis 
to account for the presence of Shirley^s dedication in the quarto 
of his The Maid's Revenge dated 1639 : it resulted not from a visit 
to London about April 12, 1639, but from Shirley^s return in the 

» Ihid„ V, 32, p. 316. ® im„ v, 34, p. 320. 
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spring of 1639/40. The date ^ 1639 ^ upon the title-page means — 
translated mto New Style — ^that the play was published between 
March 25, 1639, and March 25, 1640.^^ Thus he concluded that the 
presence of the dedication may be best explamed on the assump- 
tion that Shirley returned [from Ireland] to London early in the 
spring of 1639/40.^^ ^ That the play was published late in 1639 
or early m 1640 seems evident from certain typographical in- 
dications. The catalogue of Shirley^s plays in The Humorous 
Courtier of 1640 ^ was apparently printed from the same setting of 
type from TRaytor through Revenge ^ as the same catalogue 
in The Maid's Revenge, The same large, damaged ‘‘^T" (in 

TRaytor ”), the same (in Witty Faire one with a frag- 
ment of type on the extended, lower serif, the same damaged v " 
(in ^^Love in a Maze^^)^ the same damaged in ^^Mcddes 

Revenge and many other examples show that the same types 
were used. Moreover, rulers connecting two full stops on a copy 
of each play cut the same letters in the same places.^ Since it seems 
hardly probable that the printer (Thomas Cotes) would have left 
this catalogue standing in type over a period of several months, 
we must suppose that the quarto of The Maid's Revenge was printed 
late in 1639 or early in 1640.® If, then, the presence of the dedication 
indicates that Shirley was in London, it indicates that he was there 
late in 1639 or early in 1640. 

Albbet Howakd CAnrEB 

The University of Chicago 


^Arthur Huntington Nason, James Shirley, Dramatist, a Biographical 
mid Critical Study (New York: Artliur H. Nason, 1916), pp. 116, 118. 

Printed by T, C, for William Coohe, and are to be sold by James 
Bechetj m tbe Inner Temple. 1640 ” The catalogue appears on sig. A2r. 
In The MaM*s Revenge (“ Printed by T, C, for William Cooke, and are to be 
sold at his shop at Fumivalls Jnne Gate in Molboume, 1639.”), it appears 
on sig. A2v. 

®That is, the entire page exclusive of ihe head-piece; heading; the 
Humorous Courtier,'^ the signature, and catch-word added to the later list; 
and the tail-piece omitted from the catalogue in The Maids Revenge, the 
earlier, 

^ Bonald B. McElerrow, An Introduction to Bibliography (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1927), p. 183. 

® Even supposing that The Humorous Courtier was postdated, we can 
hardly push the date of publication of the two quartos back far enough to 
affect our conclusion. 


3 
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JOSHUA POOLE AND MILTON^S MINOR POEMS ^ 

In the preface to his edition of Milton^s Minor Poems (1785) 
Thomas Warton, noting the scarcity of early allusions, declared 
that he found not the quantity of an hemistich quoted from any 
of these poems m Joshua Poolers collection of phrases from con- 
temporary poets, The English Parnassus^ 1667. This statement, 
repeated in the revised but posthumous edition (1791), was em- 
phatically denied by Todd (1801) and by William Godwin, who, 
in his Lives of Edward and John Philips (1815), asserted that 
Milton^s Minor Poems appear to be cited as often as the writings 
of almost any other author* Nearly the whole of the Ode on the 
Nativity is inserted in different extracts; the quotations from 
L’ Allegro are copious ...” In his Influence of Milton on English 
Poetry (1922) Professor R. D. Havens supplied what the others 
had neglected to supply — ^nineteen page references to Poole, as 
evidence. And there the problem has been allowed to rest. 

Since early references to the Mmor Poems are, in any case, rather 
scarce, it would surely be of interest to know the exact extent to 
which Poole made use of Milton^s verses. Consequently, with John 
Bradshaw^s Concordance I have checked, line by line, that entire 
section of The English Parnassus devoted to poetic phrases.^ The 
results may or may not justify the labor involved, but I shall be 
satisfied if the matter is settled once and for all. 

Of all Milton^s mmor verse the Nativity Ode” proved most 
useful to Poole, who collected the following illustrations: 64-68 
((7ulm,p. 273); 2 155-164 {Day of Judgment, pp. 368-9 [408-9]);" 
235-236 {Paines, pp. 290-1 [340-1]);^ 68 {Ealcyon, p. 335 

*1 have, of course, ignored tlie dictionary of riming monosyllables and 
tbe subsequent dictionary of epithets. Only the phrases could be proved 
borrowed, and even with these there are some dubious examples, as I shall 
show. The collection of phrases occupies pp. 229-572 of the first edition, 
1657, and pp. 221-614 of the 1677 reprint. Pages 289-622 of the first 
edition, which I used for this study, are misnumbered 239-572 consecutively. 

»The first figures refer to the number of the lines in Milton's poem. 
The word illustrated and the page reference in Poole follow the line 
references. 

* I have given Poole's numbering with the correct numbering. 

* These lines are illustrative of Poole's frequent habit of paraphrasing 
lines from Milton. 
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[385]) ; lW-175, 179-180 {Oracle, p. 435 [485]) ; ' 53-58 {Peace, 
ps 441 [491]); 172 {Serpent, r. Snahe, p. 477 [527]); 117-124 
{Sweet soundmg, p. 511 [561]) ; 133-135 {Sweet sounding, p. 512 
[562] ) ; and 101-108 {Sweet soundmg, p. 512 [562] ) . Next in 
nsefulness was “ L’AUegro,” from which Poole selected the follow- 
ing: 80 {Beautifull, p. 251) ; 1-2 {Melancholy, p. 390 [440]) ; 49- 
50 {Morning, p. 403 [453] ) ; 41-44 {Morning, p. 407 [457] ) ; 
63-68 {Morning, p. 408 [468]) ; 6-7 {Sad, Melancholy place, p. 
449 [499]); 142-150 {Sweet sounding, p. 614 [664]). Prom 
“ Lycidas ” Poole collected five illustrations : 98-99 {Calm, p. 273) ; 
139-141 {Flowers, p. 309 [359]); 187 {Morning, p. 402 [452]); 
168-171 {Morning, p. 403 [453]); 136-141 {Vale. Valley, p. 536 
[585] ) . “ The Passion ” furnished three illustrations : 8-9 {Elegies. 
V. Lamentalle p. 272 [322] ) ; 29-35 {Elegies, v. Lamentable, p. 
272 [322]); and 29 {Night, p. 418 [468]). So, likewise, did 
" Song, On May Morning ” : 1 {Lucifer, p. 379 [429] ) ; 3-8 {May, 
p. 388 [438]); and 1-2 {Morning, p. 398 [448]). Prom “Upon 
the Circumcision” Poole perhaps took two descriptive phrases: 
“winged wamours and flaming powers” {Angels, p. 238). Two 
other possible borrowings are “glittering ranks” {Angels, p. 238) 
and “the shady gloom” {Night, p. 418 [468]) from the “Nativity 
Ode,” 114 and 77-78. 

Poole did not make use of “Oomus,” “H Penseroso,” “On 
Time,” “At a Solemn Music,” “Epitaph on the Marchioness of 
Winchester,” “ On Shakespeare,” “ On the University Carrier,” or 
the sonnets. Todd is over enthusiastic in stating •Qiat “there are 
few pages in which quotations may not be foimd from Milton’s 
poetry.” Of the 393 pages of phrases in The English Parnassus 
(1667) about twenty-five contain Milton quotations. The evidence 
shows tiaat only about one-flfth of the “ Nativity Ode ” is “ inserted 
in different exfecacts.” The quotations from “ I/AHegro ” axe fairly 

® The inaccuracy of Poole’s selections are best exemplified by these lines: 

An hideous voyce, 

Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving, 

A nightly trance or breathed spel, 

• Inspires his pale ey’d Priest from Prophetick cell. 

Milton wrote: ‘ 

ISfo voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving 
No nightly trance, or breathed spell. 

Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 
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copious considering the length of the poem. To judge from the 
long list of authors supposedly quoted, Poole may well have cited 
Milton’s Minor Poems as often as the writings of almost any other 
author,” as Godwin stated ; hut this can only be determmed when 
every line in The English Parnassus has been checked for its 
author— doubtless an unlikely prospect. 

AnrEBD Paesell 

The Ohio State University 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF ARNAUD BBRQUIN 

Arnaud Berquin, a lesser luminary who enjoyed during the last 
decades of the eighteenth century considerable popularity as an 
adaptator of foreign literature ^ and a writer of works for children 
and adolescents, showed a particular interest in German letters. 
Early in his career he conceived the plan of building for himself 
two German libraries, one for his Paris residence, the other for his 
country home.^ 

Two letters he wrote in this connection to the heirs of Weidman 
and Reich, Leipzig booksellers, have come down to us. Both are 
dated l'J'76 and were written from the Hdtel de Lyon, rue de 
Grenelle-St.-Honor§, where he was living at that time. The first, 
dated February 8 and to be found in the Archives hisioriques de la 
Gironde, sxx, 227, shows him anxious to secure two copies of the 
complete works of Bodmer, Breitenbach, Breitinger, Canitz, and 
Cramer, He wants the finest and the best editions available. In 
exchange for whatever the Leipzig booksellers may furnish him, 
he will give copies of his own books worth the same amount. The 
second letter, written on March 15 and still in manuscript form, 
IS an answer to the heirs of Weidman and Reich, who have agreed 

^ See Baniel Mornet, Le Sentiment de la Natwre en France, de Rom- 
scan b Berrm-din de Samt-Pierre, 1907, 173-176; also mj previous articles, 
^'Berquin’s Adaptations from Englisii Periodical Literature,*^ PQ», July 
1934, 248-260; "A Erencli Adaptation of Sandford and Merton,” MLN., 
April 1935, 238-242 ; Berquin’s Adaptations from German Dramatic Liter- 
ature,” SP., Oct. 1935, 603-617 ; " Notes on Arnaud Berquin’s Adaptations 
from Englisii Poetry,** RR , Oct.-Dec. 1935, 335-340. 

*See letter written to the heirs of Weidman and Reich, booksellers in 
Leipzig, Archives historiques de la Ovronde, xxx, 227. 
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to this proposition. The original is to be found in the Gratz 
Memorial Collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylyania.^ It 
has seemed to me that the publication of this document would make 
a minor contribution to the history of German literature in Prance 
in the second half of the eighteenth century. 

Messieurs, 

En ecrivant a la fois a plusieurs libraires de votre ville, 3 'etois bien 
eloigne de penser que ma proposition ptlt etre du gout de tons ceux a qui 
je la faisois. Mais comment demeler d’iei celui que le genre de son com- 
merce mettroit a portde de Paecepter ? Btant dans Pintention dlndemniser 
ceux a qui elle ne conviendroit pas, ou en leur faisant rembourser les frais 
que je leur aurois occasionnds, ou par un present qui les en dedommageat, 
j'ai pris le parti d'ecrire a plusieurs d'entre vous pour que ma proposition 
pat rencontrer dans le nombre celui a qui elle pouvoit convenir. Si je 
n^avois ecrit qu'a un seul, en le priant, au cas que ma proposition ne fit 
pas son affaire, de la communiquer de ma part a celui qu’il jugeroit le plus 
disposd a Pagrder, j’avois a craindre par Pexemple journalier de nos libraires 
que ma lettre ne restat dans son portefeuille, et qu’il ne fallut m'adresser 
succesivement a cbacun de vous en partieulier, ce qu^il valoit mieux faire 
tout a la fois. Voila, Messieurs, la raison des duplicata de ma lettre. 

Comme notre litterature se cultive de plus en plus en Allemagne, 3 ’ai 
pensd a ouvrir a mes ouvrages un deboueb4 de ee cotd lit.. II n’y avoit que 
des ecbanges qui pfissent faire reussir mon projet, parceque mon ouvxage 
devenant en quelque maniere livre de fonds de celui qui me donne en 
Eehange des livres, il doit naturellement les pousser et les faire circular 
comme ses propres, ce qui doit etendre et faciliter leur consommation, et 
j’y trouve Pavantage de me former une bonne bibliotbeque de bonnes poesies 
allemandes dont je fais mes delices. 

Comme il m’a paru par votre lettre que si vous etiez seul cbargd de mes 
ouvrages, vous ne vous refuseriez pas a un ecbange pour les articles de votre 
fonds, je prendrois 4 Exemplaires (beau papier) des ceuvres complettes de 
Gellert, de Weisse, et de Wieland, deux pour moi, et deux dont mon 
libraire se cbargeroit pour son compte. Je vous donnerois en ecliange le 
nombre de mes idylles, de mes Romances et de mon pigmalion * (8 gravures, 
un frontispiee et le texts graves, prix 3^) qui rdpondroit a la somme a 
laquelle s’eleveroient les quatre exemplaires de cbacun des trois livres de 
votre fond. Vous seriez les seuls libraires de Leipsick a qui j'en enverrois, 
Vous en feriez le debit le plus prompt possible dans vos foires et dans vos 

wisb to express my most sincere tbanks to tbe Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania for permission to publish this letter. Its existence was first 
brought to my attention by Professor Richmond Laurin Hawkins of Harvard 
University many years ago, when I was a graduate student at that 
institution. 

*This work, published in 1775, is a poetic version of Rousseau’s 
Pygmalion. 
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negoeiations avec vos correspondans. Si vous troiiviez jour a en placer tm 
plus grand nombre, ou chaque fois que je publierois un nouvel ouvrage, noq,s 
fenons de nouveaux ecbanges pour d’autres livres de votre fonds, ou pour 
ceux que je vous ai demandes dans ma note et que vous pourriez vous pro- 
curer dans rintervalle. 

Si cela vous convient envoyez-moi une note des bons ouvrages de poesie 
et de litterature de votre fond ou de eeux dont vous pouvez disposer dans 
le fond de vos confreres. Si cela ne vous convient pas indiquez-moi une 
voye par laquelle je puisse vous rembourser a vous et a eeux a qui j^ai ecrit 
inutilement les frais que j’ai occasionnes, ou aceeptez pour eux et pour vous 
un exemplaire d^un ouvrage nchement orn4 que je vous ferai passer par la 
voye qu’il vous plaira de m’indiquer. 

L^editeur des poesies italiennes® dont je vous ai envoy4 un fragment, 
celui de notre almanacb des Muses dont il y a 12 Vol (pnx 15# 6 Brocb^s) 
et Mr Imbert,® un de nos meilleurs poetes dont les ceuvres forment 3 
volumes grand in 8®. enricbis de belles Estampes, Tun de contes, Fautre de 
fables, le troisitoe de petits poemes,^ me ebargent de vous proposer ces 
ouvrages pour un exemplaire qu’ils prendroient ebacun de la petite edition 
des oeuvres de Gellert, de Weisse et de Wieland. 

Je suis tres parfaitement en attendant votre K4ponse, 

Votre tres bumble 
Et tres obeissant serviteur, 

Paris* Le 15 Mars 1776, Berquin avocat 

hotel de Lyon, rue de Grenelle 
St Honord, 


Vvmer8%ty of Virgtnm 


J.-M. CAEBlilEB 


^ Berquin is referring to tbe Collection de^ Auteurs ItaUens, a work pub- 
lished in forty-two volumes and containg tbe writings of outstanding Italian 
poets, Tbe CoUeotton is advertised in tbe Almanaoh des Muses of 1775 and 
1776 as being sold at Delalain’s, “Librairie, rue & a c6td de la Gomddie 
Franqaise,” 

® Bartbdlemi Imbert was born in ITimes in 1747 and died in Paris in 1790. 
He came to Paris at tbe age of twenty and soon achieved great repute as an 
imitator of tbe poet Dorat Unfortunately bis early literary success spoiled 
him, and be never really did justice to himself. He wrote very extensively. 
Weak as an author of tragedies, be was more successful as a writer of 
comedies and light poetry. 

From a list of contemporary publications inserted in tbe Almmmk des 
Muses, 1775, p. 326, we learn that Berquin is referring here to tbe following 
works of Imbert: Jugement de Paris {(Enures mdlies), 1772; Fables non- 
velles, 1773; and Mistonettes, ou Nouvelles en vers, 1774. 
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•NED. SUPPLEMENT: “ 8EERL0CE (HOLMES) Y. INTB.” 

The only specimen given for the use of the full name as a verb 
reads : “ 1929 G. W. Deeping Roper’s Row iv. § 1 Let’s do a httle 
Sherlock Holmesing. Soames, you’ll be Watson.” 

An earlier and different use occurs in James Joyce’s Ulysses 
(Pans, 1922), p. 590: “He had been meantime taking stock of 
the individual in front of him and Sherloekholmesing him up, ever 
since he clapped eyes on him.” 

Joseph Peesoott 

TJnwersity of Jiltibama 


REVIEWS 


The Medieval French Roman Alexandre. VoL rv: Le J^mun du 
Fuerre de Oadres d'Fusfaohe, es%ai d^etailissement du iexie., 
Par E. C. Aemstkoistg et Alfred Podlet. Princeton : Prince- 
ton Univ. Press, 1942. Pp. viii + HO. (Elliott Monographs, 
Vol. 39). Vol. v: Yere%on of Alexandre de Paris: Variants 
and Notes to Branch JJ. With an Introduction by Frederick 
B. Agard. Princeton, 1942. Pp. ti + 250. (Elliott Mono- 
graphs, Vol. 40). 

Volumes 39 and 40 of the Elliott Monographs contain studies of 
an episode of the Alexander story which eYidently had an inde- 
pendent existence before its incorporation mto the great compilation 
assembled by Alexandre de Pans, an episode known as the Fuerre 
de Qadres (Englished in the Buih of Alexander as the "Forray of 
Gadderis ^0* volume 39 an attempt is made to reconstruct the 
earliest French version of this episode — ^by a certain Eustache— 
from scraps of Latin prose, from references m other texts and from 
later reworkings of various sorts. Volume 40 is devoted to these 
reworkmgs, especially to the versions that appear in manuscripts 
of the compilation by Alexandre de Paris; it also includes notes, 
variants and corrections for Branch II, previously published in 
volume 3'i' of the same senes. 

The task of recovering and establishing the text of a non-surviv- 
ing poem from disparate related material resembles that of archaeo- 
logists who seek to reconstruct lost monuments on the basis of 
fragments embedded in latex rebuildings, in nearby debris, in 
descriptions and cognate art forms. Gaily those who know inti- 
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iDately an enormous mass of evidence — ^men, like BMier, who tried 
to bring to light an early version of the Tristan tale in thisc 
fashion — can be trusted to make such reconstructions. Fortunately, 
in the present instance we may well have faith in the knowledge and 
wisdom of our literary archaeologists. At every stage of their 
labors they have faithfully weighed and judged each intricate prob- 
lem, presenting in lavish detad all the testimony underlying their 
conclusions. 

That the difficulties inherent in their task are at times insuperable 
the authors themselves realize, for, as they admit (vol. 39, 37), it 
is possible that they have occasionally given us the words, not of 
Bustache, but of Alexandre de Paris. By using all the resources 
available, for example, they infer that Eustache^s poem opened with 
the lines : 

' Taut chevauche Alixandres, qui dealer ne s'oublie, 

Qu'il vit les tours de Tjt et la terre a choisie. 

They regard this opening as vivacious, clean-cut and wholly justifi- 
able (see pp. 39-40 for the arguments). Yet it seems intrinsically 
unlikely that any poem would begin thus without preamble, and the 
words Tant chevauche Alixandres ” would imply that Alexander 
was ridii!^ from some place already in the reader^s mind.^ These 
facts, combined with the absence from the sources of any exact 
parallels to the lines, suggest that in this instance we may well 
have the words of some writer other than Eustache. But whether 
the words are his or not, would it not have been more prudent to 
have introduced the poem with a dotted line, indicating that 
something unrecoverable had been lost? 

Another basic difficulty is manifest in these volumes. The Roman 
d' Alexandre is so composite a work that one stands, as it were, in 
the presence of a painting where successive artists have added to or 
blotted out the strokes of their predecessors. It is accordingly quite 
natural that our editors should spend most of their effort upon 
X-raying layers of pigment in order to ascertain the designs of the 
original. That they have performed their task admirably is obvious. 
Yet the emphasis upon this one problem seems excessive and tends 
unduly to obscure all others. Proofs of stratification accumulate — 
turgidly and repetitiously at times — ^until matters of prime im- 
portance appear to be merely incidental to them. Nor do the meager 
indices speed the reader’s search. With difficulty one discovers a 
treatment — ^much too casual — of the style of Alexandre de Paris 
(vol. 39, 24), of the language and versification of Eustache’s poem 
(35-36), of the date of the Gadifer Version (vol. 40, 106-107), etc. 
Although the authors consider Eustache’s poem a petit chef- 

translate: “Alexander, who hastens to push forward, rides until he 
sees the towers of Tyre . . " The words “qui dealer ne s'oublie” are not 
exactly rendered by the authors* jamais las de pousser plus avant.” 
See the examples of ouhUer with the reflexive pronoun in Marie de France, 
Ohrdtien and the Bistore de Qille de Ohyn, 
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d^ceuvre/^ they do not discuss its literary merits or seek to Justify 
t^eir Judgment. ^ (It must be confessed that, despite some YiYid 
scenes and striking Imes, one reader at least found the pattern of 
the 'v^'^hole too monotonous and undiversified for acceptance of this 
verdict.) Otlier material of potential significance receives scant 
or no consideration m the extensive notes, e* g. the reference to 
Koland^s sword (AdeP II, 973; neither ^^Durendal” nor ^^Chal- 
lemaine^^ appears in the indices). 

However, as has been intimated, the source material is ex- 
haustively investigated. For good measure two Latin versions of 
the episode are presented in new, critical editions. In this con- 
nection, the fact that Eustache^s French poem was seemingly trans- 
lated into dubious Latin as a school exercise raises a perplexing 
question (see pp. 15 ff.). Here we have a case, not of the adequate 
Latinization of a vernacular text (like Guidons translation of Benoit, 
or Petrarch^s of Boccaccio), but rather of the type of thing we find 
in the Hague fragments version of the William of Orange story. 
Now, our authors accept Hauvette^s identification of the manuscript 
in which this awkward Latin paraphrase is found as one copied by 
Boccaccio himself, though they hasten to deny the possibility of 
Boccaccio^s authorship. ^ Yet one cannot help asking why a Latinist 
of Boccaccio^s accomplishments should transcribe such poor stuff. 
Is it possible that, despite Hauvette and Oskar Hecker, neither of 
whom analyzed this text, the folio containing our school exercise is 
not in the hand of the autograph pieces? In any case a superficial 
comparison of the plate reproduced opposite p. 16 with Hauvette’s 
plates does not reveal the peculiarities of the Ji, I, i and s that 
Hauvette considered characteristic of Boccaccio’s script {Melanges 
d'archeologie et d'histoire 14, 1894, p, 103, n. 1 ; plates after p. 274). 

In conclusion it should be said that if the trees of discovery do not 
^ways emerge above the forest of research in these volumes and 
if the sign-posts through the forest sometimes seem inadequate, 
the trees are nevertheless there and those who seek will find them. 
For example, the contribution of the Crusades to the Alexander 
poems is suggestively revealed (vol. 39, 10) ; the persistmg influence 
of the chansons de gesie is everywhere apparent (cf. the regrets^’ 
mentioned on p. 24); the "lectures” of Eustache are indicated 
(p. 85) ; the problem of the transformation of proper names receives 
new illumination from observing the stages by which Gaza became 
in turn Gadir, Gadres, and Gazara (32-33); and so on. With 
each new volume of the Roman d^ Alexandre it is evident how 
bravely and conscientiously a difficult and complicated task is being 
faced. Although we are still awaiting impatiently more in the way 
of synthesis than has as yet been vouchsafed us, our impatience 
testifies to our continuing interest, hope and confidence. 

GeactFuakk 

Bryn Mawr College 
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The European Ancestry of Villon^s Satirical Testaments. By 
WiOTHEOp Huntington Eice. New York: The Corporate 
Press, 1941. Pp. 244. (Syracuse Umversity Monographs, no. 
I ; also published, same press and date, as a Columbia UniYer- 
sily thesis.) 

Gaston Paris and others have tried to appraise YiUon^s use of the 
facetious testament against the background provided by earlier and 
later examples of the same form, but in the present study for the 
firs! time we have a convenient grouping and interpretation of most 
of the pertinent material, Latm, German, English, Spanish and 
Portuguese, as well as French. If no new conclusions regarding 
" sources and influences are reached, that is not due to any 
lack of acumen in our critic, but to the originality of Francois 
Villon. Indeed, besides satisfymg our natural interest in the pre- 
decessors of the JOais and Testament, Eice^s book serves the equally, 
if not more important, function of revealing that, as the author says 
(p. 230), ^^this is one more case where a great poet has caught up 
an age-old theme and revivified it through the force of his personality 
and genius.^^ 

The work manifests good judgment and a mature point of view 
throughout, witness the sensible interpretation of the phrase ^^je 
fuyoie Fescolle (30) and the inferences regarding Villon^s erudi- 
tion (36). It is only in respect to a few minor details that ob- 
jections may be raised. One misses at least a passing reference to 
William Dunbar^s Testament of Maister Andro Kennedy and to 
Guillaume de MachauPs Voir Dit, especially when a poem as foreign 
to Villon^s time and temper as the Testament de Martin Leuter is 
considered (220). One also misses some allusion to Jenkins’s 
article, Villoniana, m MLN. 23 (1908), 163 fE., which contains a 
short but sane discussion of satirical wills. It is hardly exact to 
say (147) that Villon cites Eutebeufs Miracle de Theophile (he 
alludes to the legend of Theophilus, but this was known from a large 
variety of sources in Villon’s day), and it would have been well to 
equate Coussemaker’s statements about Adam de la Halle, especially 
about his marriage and his allusion to the Abbey of Vaucelles (164), 
with the later studies of Guesnon and Langlois. Even if the 
posited reminiscence of Aucassin et Nicolette in the poem about En 
Buch and his horse be valid (and the preference of HeU to Paradise 
in satirical writings of all times makes this doubtful ; see the refer- 
ences in Walther Suchier’s tenth edition of Aucassm, p. 39), it is 
nevertheless hard to understand why the possibility that Ihe un- 
known author of En Buch knew the story of Aucassin is supported 
by the reputedly Spanish origin of the tale’^ (109). These are 
small matters, however. 

Perhaps more important is the extent of Villon’s indebtedness to 
Deschamps. This seems to deserve greater emphasis than it receives 
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(178, 228) : smee Deschamps’ facetious testament contains more of 
the special flavor of Villon^s works than any other and since Villon 
surely knew and imitated his predecessor’s poems elsewhere — the 
Ballade des langues env%evses more closely parallels the earlier 
Ballade des langues des medisants than the note on p. 173 might 
suggest — is it in truth "^reasonably certam^’ (230) that Villon 
"" had no particular previous example m mmd as he wrote ” ? 
Opinions on this point will probably continue to differ (see 169 ff. 
for a summary), but on the basis of Eice’s own evidence his con- 
clusions seem slightly timorous to me. nevertheless, here as else- 
where the evidence is fairly and extensively presented so that the 
reader may Judge for himself. In addition, the book admirably 
shows that, whatever Villon’s debt to the past may have been in the 
matter of the form of his poems, the debt was small and repaid with 
compound mterest. 

Geacb Fbank 

Bryn Mcmr College 


The Evolution of Balzac^s Comedie Humaine^ Edited by E. Pbibss- 
TON Daroan and Beritard Weiistberg. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois [1942]. Pp. xi + 441. 

The title of the volume is misleading. The general title of the 
senes "" Studies m Balzac ” would have been more appropriate, for 
the book is composed of the following studies erroneously called 
"" chapters ” : 1. Balzac’s method of revision, by E. Preston Dargan; 
2. Development of the scheme of the Comedie humaine : Distribu- 
tion of the stories, by Brucia L. Dedinsky; 3. Variations in Le Cure 
de TourSy by Eachel Wilson; 4. An introduction to a critical edition 
of Le Secret des Rjiggieri, by William L. Crain; 5. Summaries of 
variants in twenty-six stories, prepared by different students and put 
together by Bernard Weinberg; 6. A General conclusion by the 
editors ; 7. An appendix, discussing the Zweig manuscript proof of 
Une Tenebreuse affaire^ by Wells Chamberlin. As it is seen, with 
the exception of Miss Dedinsky’s contribution and partially Mr. 
Crain’s, the volume is composed of routine investigations of variants 
in Balzac’s works under the very able guidance of the much regretted 
Professor Dargan. The reader will find an excellent summary of 
Balzac’s method of revision m Professor Dargan’s contribution. 

For the student who is more generally interested in Balzac Miss 
Dedinsky’s investigation is the most useful. Miss D. traces ^ste- 
matically the history of the publication of Balzac’s novels and 
discovers that the scheme of his Comedie humaine was the result 
of a definite plan conceived very early and brought to a happy 
conclusion. She also shows that withm the general scheme ihe 
distribution of the stories and their classification have a raison 
dfitre. The method she uses, however, is extremely meehamcal. 
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She gives the impression that she is putting together the pieces 
of a picture puzzle that have been sawed with geometrical regulantyr 
and can fit in only one spot. In almost every case Miss D. 
concludes, with appropriate variations of course, somewhat as 
follows : Since in this novel Balzac has realistically depicted poli- 
tical, administrative, and financial Paris, it remams an indis- 
pensable part of the ^Scenes de la vie parisienne.^ No play is 
given to imagination and there is no room for questioning the 
reasons of the master mind.^^ Curiously enough even Balzac’s 
choice of a general title can be explained arithmetically : 

Beferences to Dante increase steadily in Balzac’s work between 1829 and 
1841. . . . During that period I bare noted fifty-one direct and several 
miscellaneous and incidental allusions. Tbese are significant, and, I believe, 
led to tbe use of the title Com^die humaine, 

Frequency of allusions doesn’t prove the choice of a title. It shows, 
if anything, that Balzac did not live in a vacuum and that he shared 
his contemporaries’ enthusiasm for Dante, and that there may be 
in these allusions an element of opportunism. Lamartine writes : 

Dante semble le po^te de notre 4poque, ear cbaque dpoque adopte et rajeunit 
tour lb tour quelqu’un de ces gdnies immortels qui sont toujours aussi des 
homines de cvroonstmce. 

The italics are mine. I dont’s think anyone has doubted that Balzac, 
in the choice of his title, may have been inspired by the title believed 
by most of his contemporaries to have been given by Dante to his 
masterpiece, and the rapprochement was made by Vigny ; 

Une des cboses cuneuses de notre 4poque, c’est Porgueil des pretentions 
litteraxres d4mesuree8, L’un (Soumet) appelle son livre Zct D%'ome 
Fautre, la OomSdie humaine,^ 

There remained to show that the term Comedie could be applied 
to the novel. Curtins ^ did this adequately by showing that the 
terms Comedie and Comedie humaine were ^^in the air.” Mme. 
Durry clinched the argument by citing Stendhal’s reflexion which 
is analogous to Balzac’s idea: ^^Je regarde le Eoman comme la 
Comedie du XIX® si4cle.” ® The only problem that remains to be 
solved is when Balzac decided to use the general title. Jackson’s 
argument for 1838 cannot be rejected until a satisfactory explana- 
tion is found for the numerous interpolations iu the Calmann-L6vy 
edition of Balzac’s Gorrespondance, Certainly so many inter- 
polations are not without some kind of foundation, 

Emile Malakis 

^ For my Lamartine and Vigny citations and for many others of a similar 
kind, cf, Albert Counson, Dante et les RomanUques francais, RSL,, xn 
(1905), 361 ff. 

»The title of Curtius’ work is Balzac, and not as given in the bibl., p. 184, 
The page reference, n, 542, is wrong and should read 418-22. I did not 
the name in the index to check further. I do not wish to imply carelessness 
in the references. 

*"A propos de ‘'La Com4die humaine/” BEL., XLiu (1936), 96-98. 
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Zr Abie La/urent Bordelon ei la lutte centre la superstition en France 
entre 1680 et 11 SO. Par Jacqueline de la Habpe. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles : University of California Press, 1942. 
(University of California Publications in Modem Philology, 
XXVI, no. 2, pp. 123-224.) 

abb6 Bordelon (1653-1730) was a prolific writer, possessed 
of little originality, but widely read and interested in effecting mild 
reforms by the use of satire and erudition. Miss Harpe con- 
siders him quite mediocre, of far less importance than his contem- 
poraries, Bayle and Eontenelle. She describes his efforts to combat 
superstition, his opposition to reverence for comets, magic, divina- 
tion of various kinds. She lists his works — dialogues, treatises, 
novels, plays, — ^shows the confusion of his methods, the faults of his 
style, the poverty of his thought: "‘il reste k terre et marche, lA 
^^tres volent.^^ She has investigated his work, not because 
she admires him, but because he exemplifies, better than more 
distinguished men, tendencies of the times in which he lived. 

The bulk of Bordelon^s work is so much more impressive than 
its quality that a much more extensive treatment would not have 
been justified, and the general impression that Miss La Harpe gives 
seems correct, but his curious contribution to the theater should 
have been more carefully studied. Bordelon was sufficiently familiar 
with Moli^re, Poisson, and the Theatre IMien to recall them to his 
readers minds. The methods he employed to bring about result 
might weU have been discussed. On"p. 148 Miss La Harpe ex- 
presses the opinion that ATlequin misanthrope may have been by 
Bordelon, but there is much better reason to believe that it vrm 
&e work of Louis Biancolelli,^ whom she fails to mention. If she 
had read Poisson’s Lubi/n on le Sot venge, to which she refers on p. 
179, she would have learned that harmony was restored to LubiiPs 
household, not by means of the magic formula, but by the applica- 
tion of the accompmymg stick. Bordelon, m suggesting a 8i#ATAn t 
method of managing women, was protesting, not against magic, 
but against violence. On p. 308, where she lists most of Borde- 
lon’s plays, there was no reason to mention Gherardi (VoL n), 
for he does not concern himself, as she implies, with Bordelon’s 
Arleqmn am Champs Elysees, but publishes Eegnard’s Descenfe 
de Mezzetin (Arlequin) am Enfers, quite a different production. 
If sbe bad examined the second edition of Arlequin aux Champs 
Elysees (Paris, Seneuze, 1694), a copy of which is in the Librarv 
of Congress, she would have discovered that two playlets by 
Bordelon were there added. La Baguette and Arlequin BoTmd 
furiem, this last a parody of Quinault’s opera, Boland.^ By follow- 

* Gf. my Sister^ of French Dramatic Literature in the Beventeenth 
Century, Part IV, pp. 47, 672. 

*Ihid,, pp. 704-6. 
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ing Beauchamps (iz, 446-8), she has been misled into confusing 
this Baguette^ which may also have been called La Baguette de 
Vulcaifiy with a play of the latter name by Eegnard and I)ufresny. 
She lists among Bordelon\s plays : Le broit bossu, Le Eidicule 
des Spectables, Le Derriere du The§,tre. Dans Oomgam^ Pans, 
1711/^ ?Now the first two of these are merely the titles of comedies 
by Dirto, a character in Oorngam^ where Bordelon briefly analyzes 
them, but does not give their text. There is no reason to suppose 
that there ever was a text of either. As for Le Derriere du Theatre, 
it is not mentioned as a play in the 1711 edition of Oomgam^^ though 
it probably is discussed in the second and enlarged edition, one 
that appeared in 1712 and is not accesible to me. It should not be 
confused with the Le Derriere du Theatre by Brueys and Palaprat, 
a play that Brueys read to the actors on June 9, 1693® and was 
subsequently published m his CEuvres. Here she was not misled by 
Beauchamps.'* Pmally, she lists as comedies by Bordelon Le Clam 
et le Coram, Les Grands et les Petits, Les Eiches et les Pauvres, Les 
Eevenants. Dans M'ltal^ Paris, 1708,^^ Though the first two 
consist merely of a senes of largely unconnected scenes, without 
a plot and with part of the text given only in resum4, they may 
deserve to be called plays, but no interpretation can make plays 
out of the brief mention in Mital (pp. 408 and 416) of Les Riches 
ef les pauvres and Les Remnants, for no text is given of either. 

H. Caebington- Lanoasteb 


Critical Theory and Practice of the PUiade. By Egbert J. 
CXtEMENTS. Cambridge : Harvard University Press, 1942. Pp. 
xviii + 288. $3.00. (Harvard Studies in Eomance Languages, 
18.) 

By ^Hhe P16iade Mr. Clements means the usual seven poets plus 
Des Autels, La Peruse, Peletier, H4roet, Magny, Passerat, Tahureau, 
and Gr4vm, Prom critical theory ” he excludes considerations in 
regard to prosody and genres. He concerns himself but incidentally 
with choice of material and with vocabulary. He recognizes the 
fact that the critical statements of the fifteen poets have already 
been coUected, but he has found that their remarks about other 
authors, numerous though they are, have not been considered in 
this connection : 

• Of. my Oomedte Frangaise, p. 138. 

^Her reference {p. 208) to p 431 of his second volume should be to pp 
448-9. On p. 204 she states that the 1708 ed of Mital has xvi -f- 438 pp., 
though the copy at the Library of Congress has x -f- 422. On p 205 she 
mentions only one ed. of Fotsson com4d^en, that of 1710, though there is 
another, Paris, Pierre Prault, 1712, 12^. 
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By classifying the many unexploited judgments of the P14iade on 
classic, mediaeval, and Renaissance miters and delving into poems which 
h«.ve sometimes been considered of secondary importance, one brings into 
relief several sides of the Pl^iade’s aesthetics which might otherwise escape 
notice (p. 255). 

These sides are considered under the heads of Truth and Sincerity, 
Glory and the Eevolt against Glory, Clarity and Obscurity, Sweet- 
ness and TJtdity, and Art and Nature. Mr. C. finds that the poets 
did not distinguish clearly between poetic truth and historic truth 
and that their attack upon flattery was made despite their ample 
practice of that art. He studies in detail the poets^ revolt against 
gloire,^^ as well as their better known reverence for it. While they en- 
dorsed oracular and erudite obscurantism, they showed progress m the 
clarity of their writings. They leaned decidedly towards sweetness 
rather than utility, a fact that Mr. C. develops in his study of their 
fondness for the swan motif, for the theme of bees and honey, and 
of their belief in distillmg ever sweeter styles in the poetic alembic 
out of the prima materia of pSist writings.” Finally, his discussion 
of art and nature shows that they inclined to set genius above art, 
though they held that a genius must work and acquire " both a 
humanistic and a prosodic education.”^ 

The book is attractively printed. It is illustrated with an 
emblem from the Theatre des tons engine and with portraits 
of Dorat, Baif, Eonsard, and Du Bellay. It does credit to its 
sponsors, Harvard University, the M. L. A. and the A. 0. L. S. It 
is a learned work, one that shows its author has read widely and 
reflected deeply over the problems involved. I regret only that 
Mr. C. has been so profoundly immersed m his subject that, like the 
Pleiade, he has distilled into his own vocabulary words from authors 
he has perused in various languages. It is true that the Oxford 
Dictionary admits arcane, genethlialogy, megacosm, recidivismy^ 
and amoristiCy but their presence in Mr. O.^s book may well set a 
reader less learned than he against Eonsard and his tribe and cause 
him to cry out for a new Malherbe. 


H. Caebinotok Lan-casteb 


^ On p. 225 G. remarks that ** astrology and astronomy contributed two new 
words to the French vocabulary of the Renaissance," lien-astr4 and en-c^trS, 
As he admits that these did not remain in use, a better example would have 
been diaastre, which Baif employed and which Henn Estienne regarded as 
new; cf. Huguet, Diotionnatre de la langue frangmse du seisiieme sihcle, 
s. V. disastre. On pp. 262-3 he announces a discovery in regard to Besportes, 
that his sonnet beginning “Vante-toy maintenant” {Michiels ed., p, 486) 
is derived from a sonnet by Petrarch that begins, “Lasciato hai, Morte" 
*It defines the word as "the habit of relapsing into crime," a severe 
definition when the offense is merely riming eiel and miel (p. 173). 
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Ouin&ofs Qdpiive Kings: BHtisJi Anti-Sldvefy IM&rcduTe of the 

XVIIIth Century. By Wylie Syphek. Chapel Hill^ 19^. 

Pp. xiy + 340, $3.00. 

Interest in primitive man is perennial. We are readier than ever 
before to learn from savages and other nntiLtored folk — ^an attitude 
that is illustrated by every exhibition of modem pamting and 
sculpture^ by the manners of the young, by the encouragement 
given to the ^ native ^ arts of the Bed Indians, by the current dis- 
trust of foreign missions, and by the sound of the tom-tom in much 
modem music. The present study of the Noble Negro, entitled 
^ Guineans Captive Kmgs,^ indicates that the interest of scholars 
in the origin and significance of the subject is not on the decline. 
Here, then, is an account of that phase of eighteenth century litera- 
ture which touches the anti-slavery movements in Great Britain. 
The collection of material for the use of scholars is full, adequate, 
and apparently complete. The book gives evidence of a vast 
amount of reading and of unwearied care in the ordering of detail ; 
and it wiE take its place beside Professor Pairchild^s similar 
account of the Noble Savage (1928), and the Reverend Dr. Bissell^s 
study of the Red Indian (1925). Those in search of illustrative 
material will long have reason to be grateful to Dr. Sypher. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that the study is not carried on into 
the nineteenth century, where its connection wi& topics of lasting 
concern to all men would have made its significance even more 
apparent. No doubt Dr. Sypher has the further development of 
his theme already in mind. Its relation to the abolitionist move- 
ment in New England and to the astonishing development of for- 
eign missions in ihe mid-century is obvious. The subject is fascinat- 
ing still. A few months ago Mr. Morris Bishop published in the 
Nem Yorher (a humourous journal published in the metropolis) 
an account of Cinque, the captive prmce from Sierra Leone, who 
was for some weeks a familiar figure in the city of New Haven, 
and who, with his fellows, gave exhibitions of his native dances 
and songs on the historic green. A professor in Tale College, 
J*. W. Gibbs (father of the mathematician) succeeded, against in- 
credible odds, in getting into conversation with him; and the 
citizens raised money for his education, and assisted in getting him 
and his fellows returned to Africa. Ginque^s portrait, depicfing a 
strikingly handsome young man in his early twenties, was painted 
by Jocelyn, and is a significant document in the history of the 
subject with which Dr. Sypher is concerned. One is delighted to 
learn that this splendid chap was at last safely delivered back to his 
distant home. 

But why is one pleased? Why is one still interested in Omai, in 
Ignatius Sancho (painted by Gainsborough), in Thayandenagea 
(painted by Romney), in Lee Boo, in Cinque, and in a hundred 
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others? Why is their career in the western world of any sig- 
ijificance to ns ? Is it not^ m truth, because we are concerned to 
Snow whether such children of nature were made happier or better 
by their contact with what we are pleased to call ciyilization? Do 
their experiences justify us in disturbing the noble savage in his 
natural home, and striving to teach him a still nobler way of life? 
Is it not possible that his happiness depends upon being left alone? 
Wliat principle of human happiness does the subject illustrate? 
What, in other words, is the happy state for man? 

The theme leads us back, inevitably, to the liberal notions grow- 
ing out of the deistical philosophy of the eighteenth century. That 
liberalism required a renunciation of the Christian doctrine of the 
faU of man, a theory which represents the creature as in a lost and 
rumed state from which he must be rescued, if at all, by super- 
natural aid. The newer way of thought inquired, naturally enough, 
why it is necessary to regard man as in a fallen state. May not 
the cause of his misery be found elsewhere — ^in the history of 
civilization, perhaps? Is there any reason to suppose that man 
in a state of nature is miserable, or, indeed, in any important 
respect, imperfect? Hence the prevailing interest in primitive 
peoples. If it can be shown that man in a state of nature is, rela- 
tively speaking, in a satisfactory condition, witiiout need of ex- 
ternal improvements, the aim of civilization must, plainly, be so to 
alter and reduce modem conditions that we may approximate to 
that simple life which Nature and Nature^s GroA. intended us to 
lead. See Eousseau passim. 

Now the studies of primitive man, growing out of this eighteenth 
century liberalism (including the important treatise before us), 
agree in disclosing the fact that in our attitude to the noble savage 
there mingles a vitiating element of sentimentalism and roseate 
romanticism. Most of the children of nature who were brought to 
the western world were either destroyed or mined by the experi- 
ence. They acquired the vices without retaining the blessings of 
the higher state. Neither Omai nor Oinque could regain happiness 
in his native home. The children of nature, indeed, illustrate only 
too vividly the Christian doctrine of man’s proneness to fall. 
Where, then, is the happy state to be found? If we must surrender 
not only the Christian but the Deistic view, where are we to turn? 

The nineteenth century, with its evolutionary theory of the 
gradual development of mankind from a lower state, placed its 
whole confidence in the future. We must be patient, and await the 
long result of time. The happy state is indefinitely but not perma- 
nently postponed, and meanwhile we should derive satisfaction from 
the evidence of progress all about us. Most writers on ^primi- 
tivism ’ have been content to study the subject from the angle im- 
posed by that theory; and the inevitable result has been the ever- 
growing tendency to let primitive peoples alone with their own 

4 
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^ f olk-TOys ^ and their tribal gods. But with the recent convulsions 
of society this pleasant theory of ^progressivism/ as I suppose it 
must be called, has collapsed^ and we are left without any view £t 
all, unless it is that there is no hope of ameliorating man^s estate. 
It is not, to be sure, a consoling view, and for that reason books 
about primitive man — ^Dr. Sypher^s among them — are not invigor- 
ating reading, smce they all suggest that our efforts are likely to 
come to naught. And yet, m opposition to such a disheartening 
view, stands man^s unalterable conviction that he — along with the 
savage and the sentimentalist — is capable of better things, and in 
defense of that conviction a considerable section of the human race 
stands to-day embattled. 

C. B. Tinkee 

Ydle University 


Anihonij Trollope's England. By John H. Wildman. Providence, 
Ehode Island: Brown University, 1940, Pp. x + 135. $2.00, 
(Brown University Studies, v.) 

This is a good book. It is not a mere description of the novels, 
but an interpretation of them in reference to their representation 
of phases of social life m England in the mid-nineteenth century. 
And the social life is confined to the class between the aristocracy 
and the humble. The people that appear m the Barchester novels 
represent not the urban, but the urbane ; the clergy, the “ broad- 
acres^^ families, and comfortable men and women; removed from 
the eccentricities of genius and the curse of desire for fame. 

This book could not have appeared at a better time. Trollope^s 
Autobiography had an effect on his reputation similar to what 
would happen to a godly divine if he left a posthumously-printed 
confession showing he had been a sensualist. For the Autobiog- 
raphy seemed almost shamefully confessional in its cynical attitude 
toward mspiration,^^ in its insistence on mechanical work. Also, 

realism as then understood, was fading. Trollope died in 1882 ; 
in 1883 came Treasure Island and in the nineties Eomantic fiction 
was in full bloom. Then later came a realism that would have 
seemed to Trollope^s people as insane as modem war or modem 
finance. 

Trollope said he would not be read in the twentieth century, 
but he was never so popular as now; which shows that it is as 
diiEcult to classify a period as it is an individual. With so many 
in breathful adoration at the feet of Messrs. Hemingway, Stembeck, 
Caldwell, Faulkner, Anthony Trollope is enormously popular. As 
Mr. Wildman suggests, it is partly because he made an accurate 
picture of a whole period of English life. Leslie Stephen in the 
nineties said that his earlier love for Trollope had faded; he tried 
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to reread one of the novels, and found it as insipid as yesierday^s 
newspaper/^ Bnt he also said posterity might find him mstmc- 
^tive; we certainly do, bnt we also find him delightfnl. It is re- 
freshing to read novels that are written for entertainment; that 
have no pnrpose and are never social tracts. 

The late Paul Cohen-Portheim, m his book, England the Urir 
known Isle^ said the English gentleman was the highest point ever 
reached by evolution. He also said that in Germany the cities had 
personalities — Leipzig, Munich, Dresden, Cologne were difierent; 
whereas Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester were very much 
alike — ^but that the cathedral towns in England were individual. 
These towns in rural surroundings form the main scene of Trol- 
lope^s novels. They lend their own character to his people. Another 
reason why we read Trollope today is supplied by Hawthorne who 
said Trollope^s books are 

solid, substantial, written on the strength of beef and through the inspira- 
tion of ale, and just as real as if some giant had hewn a great lump out of 
the earth and put it under a glass case, with all its inhabitants going 
about their daily business, and not suspecting that they were being made a 
show of. 

Was Trollope a genius ? The admirable Eichard Garnett, writ- 
ing m the nineties said he was not, because no one could be^ a 
genius and write so routinely; but perhaps it took genius to write 
routmely and yet make his characters alive. Genius is inexplicable; 
and TroHope^s explanations of how simple it is to write novels 
are like the explanations made by magicians. 

Thorstein Veblen wrote The Theory of the Leisure Classy but 
Trollope gave us pictures of the leisure class more true than any 
scientific analysis. One of the best things about Professor Wild- 
man^s book is his demonstration of Trollope^s immense contribution 
to social history. 

WiixLiAH Lyoit Phelps 

Yale Vfmersiiy 


Literary Scholarship; its Aims and Methods. By IMoeman Foees- 
TEE, John C. McGalliabb, Rene Wellek, Austin Wabeen, 
WiLBXJE L. SCHEAMk. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. xii + $3.00. 

It is a good sign when the teachers of a subject publish a book on 
the method of studying and teachmg that subject. In America, 
the exploiting of methods has fallen too much into the hands of 
professors of education who lack an inductive knowledge of the 
subjects they attempt to discuss. So far so good for this book. 
Mr. Foerster, to take the leadmg name in it, has long been a pro- 
fessor of English he is also a man of unusual intelligence; 
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and he has had the good sense to consult discussions of method by 
other, better, and more prodnctiTe scholars than himself, among 
them, notably, the lamented Albert S. Cook, who was not only k 
scholar in the technical sense, but a philosophic teacher such as all 
teachers of literature and language would wish to be. 

Unfortunately, not one of the names on the title-page is that of a 
scholar known for productivity in research, so that the book is 
hardly one whose influence, wholesome though it be, will long 
endure. The perspective of the writers is not long and deep. 
Mr. WelleFs Bibliography, for example (pp. 239-55), is a chrono- 
logical list of some twentieth-century studies.^^ It ends properly 
enough with Mr. WelleFs Bise of English Literary History (1941). 
It does not include John Spargo^s excellent Bibliography , of which 
a new edition has just come out; nor do I find a reference to 
Joachim Wach and his monumental work. Das Verstehe% a detailed 
history of linguistic and literary interpretation and criticism in 
Germany from the times of Schleiermacher and Boeckh, and before 
them, to our own day. Missing also is CooFs fine volume, The 
Higher Study of English (1906). 

Now for my part I have for years been t^ing to induce good men 
like Mr. Eoerster and his fellows to assimilate the best elements of 
the Continental method in this realm of scholarship as they are set 
forth in the great Encyhlopddie of Boeckh. Boeckh developed his 
s}^stem under the influence of the more spiritual Schleiermacher ; 
both men, of course, were conscious inheritors of the best theory 
and practice of the ages ; their line goes back through Classical and 
Biblical scholars to Italy, and thence back to ancient times; their 
theory and practice are founded in Biblical and Classical scholar- 
ship, and among ancient scholars, of course, founded upon Aristotle 
and Plato. Mr. Eoerster, by the way, does some injustice in his 
overvaluation of Aristotle (p. 6) when he does not recognize the 
debt of Longinus to Plato for what the treatise On the Sublime 
can add to the treatises of Aristotle on interpretation and criticism. 

The pupils of Cook, and their pupils, owe much to his insistence 
upon the study of Boeekh^s EncyMopddie; and similarly the follow- 
ing of Theodore Eeinach in Prance. Not one of them, teachers or 
pupils, would be likely to confuse interpretation with criticism, as 
Mr. Warren does (p. 133) at the beginnmg of his essay on Literary 
Criticism. 

My chief quarrel with the book is its failure to grasp the meaning 
of science and scientific in a Platonic, Socratic, Aristotelian 
way; the authors do not realize that learning or science is and 
always has been and always will be one. As Whitehead finely says 
in The Organization of Thought (p. 23), You may not divide the 
seamless coat of learning.^^ After acceptmg Bacon^s concept of 
the advancement of learning, we must go on to Boeckh^s distinction 
between the Physical and the Ethical Sciences, which, though 
distinet, constantly interpenetrate one another ; this distinction opens 
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the right eatranee into literary and linguistic study and into that 
Vider business of reliving and reloving the best of the past (up 
to the recent past which we call the present) , that study to which we 
apply the name Philology in the full sense of the word. Cook’s 
presidential address. The Province of English Philology {PMLA^ 
13 [1898] ; Higher Study of English, pp. 1-33) expresses more 
fully and better than I can what I am here trying to say; add 
thereto Grandgent’s presidential address. The Darh Ages {PMLA, 
28 [1913], xlii-lxx) ; for I thmk these two addresses are more 
helpful on the subject of literary scholarship than anything to be 
found in the volume under review (where the present writer is glad 
to find himself mentioned). 

Whitehead is mentioned in the Index; The Organization of 
Thought is not. We find surprisingly little to grip on in the text 
when we look up many notable names in the Index. And I do not 
think that humane scholarship is in such a bad way as the drift of 
this volume suggests. After-days are the wisest witnesses of a 
present which you cannot study fairly until you can see it steadily 
in the past. 

But I would not end on a note of censure for a book from which 
I have learned a good deal in detail, and could learn yet more, 
especially from the Bibliography and from Mr. McGalliard’s essay 
on Language. Eatiher, in closing I prefer to quote from the Preface 
by The Authors ” (p. viii) : The future of literary scholarship 
belongs to the young men and women in our graduate schools. • . . 
If we are to keep faith with them, we shall have to do more than 
make them like ourselves; we shall have to suggest ways by which 
they may one day become better than we are.” I recommend that 
we induce them to study Boeckh. 

Lane Coopbb 

Cornell University 


The Tragicall History of Christopher Marlowe. By John Baze- 
liESS* Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942. 2 vols. 
Pp. xvi + 376, viii + 432. $7.50. 

There is not a word in the author’s preface to explain why he 
comes forward with this formidable treatise, which ^^was entirely 
in print in 1941 ” and was therefore hard on the heels of a book of 
half its size but similar scope published by him m 1937. Though 
both studies lie before the reviewer, no reviewer can afliord time to 
check them through to see whether both record (they do) the two- 
pence received by the woman who scoured the kettle in which, a 
quarter of a century before the poet’s birth, one Friar Stone was 
parboiled” at Canterbury in the supposed interests of justice, or 
whether the municipal record of John Marlowe’s becoming a firee- 
man of the same place is fully quoted in the first as well as in the 
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second of these books (it is not). FaUing back therefore on the 
jackets, we were assured by the earlier that m his eighteen years of 
research the author had already esamined every known original 
document bearing on Marlowe/^ while the later announces 

abundant new data on tbe early life of Marlowe’s father; his family’s eco- 
nomic status, the poet’s relations with his family while at the University; 
his father’s later life, the relation of the Government Intelligence Service 
to some of his ideas, his relationship to Shakespeare’s work and to a sur- 
prising number of other plays and poems, including the apocryphal plays 
and poems falsely attributed to him; the sources of the plays, with abun- 
dant quotations from books and manuscripts not ordinarily available; 
and a great mass of information on the social and historical background 
of the times. 

Into the new book, which has been beautifully produced by the Har- 
vard University Press, Dr. Bakeless appears to have dumped all his 
notes as well as his documentation. The result is an impressive 
record of mdustry in research rather than a “ definitive life,^^ as 
the jacket calls it; but it contams a great deal of valuable ma- 
terial for the student of Marlowe, and mdeed all scholars must be 
grateful to Mr. Bakeless for collecting it. 

The significant facts about the poet^s life remain far from numer- 
ous, but on a number of more or less related topics Mr. Bakeless 
weaves, in his first chapters, a substantial tapestry. How, for in- 
stance, Glonana came with pomp and ceremony to Canterbury is 
described in a graphic and mteresting passage, though few will 
foEow the author in concluding that "hence, probably,^^ were 
derived the lines 

Is it not passing brave to be a king 

And ride in triumph through Persepolis? 

In TL8. (January 29, 1938) notice was taken, in a generally 
favorable review, of the author^s progress " along the old and easy 
path which leads from the statement that there is no way of proving 
, , . past the ^ in all probability ^ to the blessed certainty 

The researcher who, in the midst of varied and distracting pur- 
suits, endeavors by concentration on a single author to keep his 
. hand in the game of active scholarship runs obvious risks but as a 
- rule deserves good marks for his zeal instead of a long face over 
his slips. Neither that principle, however, nor his own good will, 
absolves a reviewer from his duty. As recently as 1937 Mr. Bake- 
less was apparently unaware of the Bad Quarto hypothesis and 
what it had done to the theory of Marlowe^s responsibility for 
1 OonUniion and The True Tragedy, The name of neither Pro- 
fessor Alexander nor Professor Doran appears in the index to 
Christopher Marlowe, The Man in Eis though eight and 

nine years had elapsed since their respective contributions. Miss 
Doran^s name is still absent from the index to the new book (it 
appears in a footnote on a special point) ; but an argument is now 
included, to me a quite unconvincing one, for the old theory. One 
can not with safety arrive suddenly on the Bad Quarto front and 
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fight a local action without reference to how matters are going all 
■lilong the line. The measure of Mr. Bakeless’s grasp of the now 
widely accepted theory may be gauged by his stating (II^ 221) that 
1 Contention and True Tragedy are uniyersally admitted to be 
the sources of 2 and 3 Henry YI, and by his failure to include in 
his summary of the “ mam views ” on this problem the one which 
now prevails . that 1 Contention and True Tragedy are illegitimate 
and later texts of Shakespeare^s 2 and 3 Henry VI ! 

With the problems of the Henry VI plays is inextricably en- 
tangled the question of Shakespeare^s indebtedness to Marlowe. 
Mr. Bakeless repeatedly exaggerates that indebtedness, the exist- 
ence of which no one as far as I know denies. Mr. Bakeless^s treat- 
ment of it is warped by his evident retention of the old notion, 
which IS steadily being discarded by Shakespeareans, that the 
world’s greatest artist was less original than a number of even his 
minor colleagues. That is one of the queerest ideas that ever arose 
m connection with a creative talent of the first rank. To some ex- 
tent, of course, the question revolves on dates which can not be^ 
fixed; but that Marlowe learned from Shakespeare more than\ 
Shakespeare learned from Marlowe seems probable — ^if it makes any 
particular difference. In Edward II Marlowe is begmning to profit . 
by Shakespeare’s methods in the Henry VI plays, and in part the » 
Marlovian influence on Richard II was Shakespeare’s mfluence 
once removed. As I have suggested elsewhere, the idea that Tam- 
hurlaine is the source of the merits of Richard III involves our sup- 
posing the best of poets so thick-skuUed that it took half a decade 
or more for the lesson to sink in. Marlowe was a tyro when he 
wrote Tamiurlaine^ and a tyro quite without Shakespeare’s flair 
for the stage. After the Henry VI material had moved the theater 
to cheers and tears, Marlowe abandoned what was left of his old 
faulty technique. The main reasons for the structure of Richard 
III must be sought outside Marlowe’s dramas. That Mr. Bakeless’s 
general approach is less appropriate than it would have been twenty 
years ago (which does not, to be sure, prove it wrong) is indicated 
by his choice of the epithet talented young bumpkin” for 
Shakespeare. 

Among other blemishes are : the absence of Kyd from the picture 
of the London theatrical situation when Marlowe arrived ; the down- 
right declaration that Marlowe was " Shakespeare’s schoolmaster in 
stagecraft ” — whatever Marlowe was master of, and it was plenty, 
it was emphatically not stagecraft; the statement that Collier’s 
forgery of evidence for Marlowe’s being an actor proves nothing 
at all, except that Collier wanted to beheve in Marlowe’s stage ex- 
perience ” — strike out the exception ; the assumption that 2 Tam- 
hurlaine was an afterthought; the exaggerated praise of Bara- 
bas’s outburst against Abigail and the consequent assertion that 
“ no other man who ever trod .the stage or planet ” was capable of 
it; the acceptance as genuine of Ooflier’s forged addition to the 
elegy xm Burbage wiih its list of roles, including the red-haired 
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the serious treatment, in handling the date of Edward II, 
of the notions that localization of scenes is a good test for chron-^" 
ology and that if a character in an Elizabethan play says he is going 
to hide in a bush that is what the actor did on the Elizabethan 
stage; the placing of the chapter on Dido after the one on Edward 
II, in the face of the author^s decision for an early date for the 
former; the repeated misspellmg of the given name of Edmond 
Malone; the citation, m the sections on Marlowe’s influence, of 
numerous parallel passages which are entirely without significance ; 
the statement that the (mistaken) allegation of E. B. in Greene’s 
Funerals ” lends some weight ” to the (no longer held) view that . 
Greene charged Shakespeare with plagiarism ; the wavmg aside in 
a footnote of the theory (right or wrong) that Shakespeare was a 
Pembroke writer, which if correct would mvalidate one of the 
author’s objections to the generally accepted view of 1 Contention 
and True Tragedy ^ and the suggestion that the problem of The 
Taming of a Shrew is relatively simple. 

On the other hand, there are very systematic accounts of the 
charges against Marlowe and of his death. The notes on stage his- 
tory are interestmg. There is a useful analysis of Marlowe’s blank 
verse. Though the discussion of the textual problem of Faustus is 
madequate, and the authorship of the comic scenes is not discussed 
at all, it IS good to see that in common with most American 
scholars Mr. Bakeless sticks to c. 1589, Dr. Boas to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Despite minor eccentricities in form, shared by the footnotes, the 
bibliography is extensive and valuable. In general, the book is 
far too long and should have been subjected to rigorous editing; 
but there is much good stuff scattered through it. 

Hazelton Spbistgee 


Thk Great Argument: A Study of Milton's De DociHna Christiana 
as a Gloss upon Paradise Lost. By Matjei'OB Kelley. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. xiv + 369. $5.00. 
Milton's Literary Craftsmanship: A Study of A Brief Sistory of 
Moscovia: With an Edition of the Teat. By Eobeet Ealstok 
Cawley. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. 
viii 4" 105, $2.00. 

Poetry as a Means of Grace. By Chaelbs Geosvtoob Osgood, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. viii + 131. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Eeaent stress on the history of ideas, on the seventeenth century, 
and on Milton in particular, has given students of literature a new 
theological consciousness, if not always a new theological equip- 
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ment, and has made impossible the older cavalier attitnde toward 
the most subtle of sciences. Various articles by Professor Kelley 
have inspired a special confidence in his theological learnmg and 
acumen, and that confidence is more than sustained by a volume 
which umfies and extends his critical analjrsis. After a prolonged 
examination of the evidence Mr. EeUey concludes, against Mr. 
Sewell, that the Cfiristian Doctrine, however early it originated, 
was virtually complete by about 1658-60 (though amplified m some 
details later), and that it therefore embodies Milton’s religious 
beliefs as they stood when he was composing Paradise Lost. The 
body of the book is a running argument for and illustration of the 
theological harmony between the two works. To mention only a 
few points, Mr. Kelley holds that Saurat’s already discredited 
theory of "retraction” is untenable; "that in Paradise Lost v, 
603-06 Milton is setting forth not the actual production or genera- 
tion of the Son, but rather his accession to power as king”; that 
Milton’s conception of the importance of the Holy Spirit has been 
sometimes unduly minimized; that the Muse he invokes is a power 
higher than the Third Person, namely, "a personification of the 
various attributes of God the Father”; and that, although anti- 
Trimtananism is less distinct and obvious in Paradise Lost 
m the Christian Doctrine, there is no doctrinal passage in the 
poem which cannot be interpreted in a manner consistent with 
Milton’s Arianism. These and many other less controversial topics 
are handled with a lucid authority and weight of evidence which 
come as close to the definitive as any scholar or theologian can be 
said to come, and this main part of the book establishes itself at 
once as an indispensable companion to Paradise Lost. 

While paymg tribute to the solid fruits of the author’s historical 
method, one may lodge a small caveat against tiie rigors of his 
theory and occasional practice. Mr. Kelley criticizes some scholars 
who have neglected systematic theology, although he bi-msalf 
neglects everything dse; he is tied so closely to the Christian 
Doctrine (which of course is his subject) that he shghts Milton’s 
characteristic fusion in Paradise Lost and elsewhere of biblical with 
cl^sical and humanistic ethics. On another plane, Mr. Kelle/s 
historical conscience rebels against Mr. Tillyard’s “impression- 
istic ” and " intuitive findings ” in regard to what that cntic called 
the “ unconscious meaning ” of Par^ise Lost. Mr. Kelley awTng 
to ^ve the impression that, because Paradise Lost contains the 
OhriMvvn Doctrine, therefore tiie Christian Doctrine must contain 
Paradise Lost. He allows, to be sure, for Milton’s imaginative 
^bellishment of his action, but not, apparently, for those thingB 
in poetry which analysis of its explicit ideas cannot always plumb. 
One may suppose, for example, that the lines about Mulciber near 
&e end of the first book would H on Mr. Kdle/s principles, noth- 
ing but a hostile description of the pagan god; but Mr. Kdley 
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knows as well as anyone that the emotional tone and the verbal and 
rhythmic beauty of the lines are an implicit or nnconscions con^ 
tradiction of the expressed condemnation. Or, again, is there mnch 

evidence," apart from intuition, that in Safnson Agomstes Milton 
did something more than dramatize the hf e of a Hebrew hero ? But 
this IS lookmg through a glazed Optic Tube at a spot in the Sun^s 
lucent Orb, and Mr. Kelley's book as a whole is inform'd with 
radiant light. 

Milton's Brief History of Moscoma was given a popular reprint 
by Prince Mirsl^ in 1999 and was included in the Columbia edition, 
but Professor Cawley's attractive text has a substantial introduction 
of 38 pages. The title of the book is perhaps a little spacious for 
a study of one of Milton's minor works in prose, but Mr. Cawley's 
familiarity with the narratives of the voyagers especially qualifies 
him to follow and analyze Milton's handling of his sources in 
Hakluyt and Purchas. When Milton put this sketch together, he 
showed himself skilful and accurate in selecting, condensing, and 
arranging, and he managed to retain details of human interest and 
color. And while much of the work was objective compilation, 
Milton was not the kind of man who would dim the lustre of 
England or brighten the darkness of Eussian civilization — or fail 
to give Eussia credit for religious tolerance (in Samoedia '') and 
a sane law of divorce. These and other things are amply illustrated 
in Mr, Cawley's very competent essay. 

Professor Osgood's book contains five lectures delivered to 
students of the Princeton Theological Seminary, lectures intended 
primarily to help young ministers to find a great poet to live with, 
but also addressed to all young people who wish to keep flowing the 
springs of their spiritual life. After an introductory discourse on the 
needs of the spirit and the essential nourishment of great writing, 
Mr. Osgood deals with four of his favorite authors, authors who 
among other things embody a positively religious attitude toward 
life — ^Dante, Spenser, Milton, and Johnson (the last as man and 
talker rather than as poet — or anti-Presbyterian) . The fact that 
his hearers were dedicated to religion and were at the same time 
relatively unsophisticated in letters compelled the lecturer, very 
happily, to concentrate on fundamentals. With unobtrusive learn- 
ing, and of course without gush, Mr. Osgbod distils the mellow and 
earnest wisdom of a lifetime's devotion, and the lectures make ad- 
mirable and winning introductions to the several authors. It is 
well for readers and scholars of all kinds and ages to be reminded of 
the real reasons and the real rewards for the study of literature. 

DononAs Both 

Starmrd XJtmerstt^ 
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Reading Poems' An Introduction to Critical Study. By Weight 
Thomas and Stuaet Ghrey Beowh. New York: Oxford 
Uniyersity Press^ 1941. Pp. xiy + 781. $2,75. 

It was Coleridge who said that as a student at Christ’s Hospital 
he had learned that Poetry . . . had a logic of its own, as severe 
as that of science; and more difficult, because more subtle, more 
complex, and dependent on more, and more fugitive causes.” Only 
lately, and thanks mainly to the mfluenee of Mr. I. A. Richards, 
has anyone tried again to teach poetry as Bowyer seems to have 
taught Shakespeare and Milton. That ihere is much to be said for 
what Bowyer taught Coleridge, no one would be likely to deny. 
For if poetry is not as serious and exact a study as science, but only 
a matter for ^ appreciation,’ then we can hardly justify its place in 
our curricula. The danger in this reaction is not so much in Mr. 
Richards’ argument as in the possibility that experienced scholars 
will refuse to give that argument a serious and critical hearmg, 
to the impoverishment of customary teaching practices and the 
eventual corruption of Coleridge’s msight. 

The present textbook, one of a number of recent attempts to make 
a practical application of Mr. Richards’ argument, has several 
evident advantages over both the ^ survey^ and the ^types’ antho- 
logies. The poems are arranged in what the editors hope is the 
order of their difficulty rather than according to some one of the 
conventional classifications which not only are meaningless to those 
who are not already able to understand the poems, but frequently 
inhibit the power to understand. The annotation is on the whole 
directed to the matter in hand, which is the understanding of the 
poems’ precise meanings. Here, however, a curious confusion 
appears. When Mr. Brown is annotating The Waste Landy con- 
siderable leammg is brought to bear, directly and unobtrusively, 
on the problem of reading the poem. But a great deal of time, as 
when Mr. Thomas is annotating In Memorianiy a quite different 
course is followed. Here two paragraphs of elementary biographical 
and historical data, unrelated to the poems’ meanings, are followed 
by the observation that Tennyson is a master-craftsman in his 
images, rhythm, soxmd, and organization.” This stultifying com- 
bination of unrelated history and unsupported critical generalization 
is in the worst style of the old-fashioned ^survey’ anthology; it 
ie exactly the kind of thing the method of this book is supposed 
to make unnecessary. This confusion of mtention which appears in 
the annotation probably also produced ike very considerable dis- 
crepancy between the careful reading of each poem which is required 
by the editors’ theory and the three hundred and fifty-three poems 
they print. One of the unsolved problems Coleridge raises, as Mr. 
Richards has himself pomted out, is how to combine the benefits 
of this microscopic kind of reading with the benefits of extensive 
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reading. Reading Poems demonstrates this problem without 
confronting it. 

It also demonstrates what is probably the most serions difficulty 
in the way of onr making a practical application of Colendge^s 
insight, the difficulty of dealmg successfully with the ontological 
and value problems involved. It is poetry which raises these prob- 
lems, and we ought not to shy away from them, any more than 
physicists shy away from their equally difficult problems. The 
pedagogical task is to find a way to teach our students how to 
generalize^ as opposed to how to learn general formulas about these 
matters. Beading Poems has not found that way. Its critical 
essay, instead of using its theorems “ for the construction of prob- 
lems, is full of dangerously oversipiplified formulas. Most of these 
formulas are attempts to counteract common prejudices about 
poetry. But such prejudices will hardly be overcome by doctrme, 
certainly not by dubious doctrine. The common notion that poems 
are not ^ true,^ for example, is met by the argument that if the 
reader understands that the statement is not made ... to assert 
its truth . . . but for the sake of expressing feeling” all will be 
well. Tiis is to fall into the trap Euskin set so long ago in the 
famous chapter on The Pathetic Fallacy, the dangers of which ought 
by now to be manifest. Another common prejudice, that poetry is 
not very significant, is met by the argument that a poem com- 
municates an experience. We are at first told that this is not 
the poet’s original experience but ^^the experience which these 
words 'mean’ to him.” But the actual discussion of this topic 
continually ignores this distinction, which is, in any event, theo- 
retically inadequate. This is surely to make a bad enough matter 
a good deal worse. We are also told that for the purpose of Reading 
Poems imagination is to be conceived as ^'the power of forming 
mental images which correspond to the experiences of the senses.” 
Apart from the theoretical meptness of this definition, the dangers 
of encouraging the image-making habit in this way, as any reader 
of Mr. Eichards should know, are very great. Most of these formu- 
las seem to be consequences of an initial oversimplification to 
which the editors themselves are apparently committed, that "a 
poem is not in existence at all until we [as readers] create it in our 
consciousness,” 

These are difficulties, some of them mherent in Coleridge’s idea, 
some created by the editors of Reading Poems, They are difficulties 
which can probably be overcome and which are certainly well worth 
overcoming if the result will be, as it well may be, to provide us 
with a means for making our students aware of that severe, difficult, 
subtle and complex logic of poetry which Coleridge early learned, 
as must all good readers of poetry, to respect, 

Arthue Mizenrb 

Wells CoUege 
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A Concordance of the Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe, By 
. Beadfoed a. Booth and Claxjbe E. Jokes. Baltimore : The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1941 . Pp. xiT+ ^11* $o.o0. 

At the close of their boyish and eifnsive Introduction, the com- 
pilers of this volume say (p. siv) ; We are not concerned with 
the problems of identification surrounding the Poe canon. We 
include all the Imes printed by Killis Campbell, as well as the short 
poems from Notes and Queries and Mabbott^s edition of The 
Selected Poems, without inquiring mto the validity of the ascriptions 
in our sources.” The sources are listed on pp. vi-siii. 

The task the compilers set themselves has been done with some, 
not too much, care. In a private way I learn that Professor Eobert 
L. Eamsay has found m the work various bad lapses of attention; 
he particularly censures the failure to separate homonyms. Under 
art I note : Thou art an emblem of the glow ” and The playful 
maziness of art” (To the Biver, Imes 3 and 5). My Concordance 
to Wordsworth does better than that with homonyms, but, as Mr. 
Eamsay properly observes, not too well. Smce the method Messrs. 
Booth and Jones have used came partly out of Ithaca, and has been 
improved there, those who build upon it elsewhere ought to go on 
improving it. They ought now to seek advice from Professor Harris 
Fletcher of Illinois, who with great intelligence and ingenuity, 
and with the use of tabulatmg devices he secured from the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation, seems to have developed 
by far the best way of producing concordances and the like with 
accuracy and speed. I am afraid that this Concordance of Poe 
falls below the standard we now have a right to expect in such works. 
Yet the book will serve its purpose well in the hands of any one who 
knows how to use a verbal index. 

I have some notes and queries. Did Poe consistently spell for 
ever as one word^ Compare Calverley’s poem of this name, and 
" for ever and ever ” at the end of the Lord^s Prayer. And where 
did Poe pick up the spelling Loeda for Leda? From a Medieval 
source, or a later? No one who was looking for the lady would 
readily find her in this book. Poe’s references in verse to classical 
mythology are few, and similarly his allusions to other writers, 
and indeed to other real persons. His pallid bust of Pallas ” we 
naturally recall offhand. Otherwise in some minutes of search I 
turn up only Zeno and Locke ; John Locke is brought in for contrast 
with Joe Locke in Lampoon (misprinted, p. 106, Lampon), The 
search otherwise leaves us with an impression of a dearth of ideas 
in the mind of Poe. In Lewis Carroll’s Poeta Fit, Non Nascitur, 
the man of experience tells the young inquirer : You must use words 
like wild and weary, strange and lonely. What, says the budding 
poet. 

Take them in a lump 
As: "The wild man went his weary way 
To a strange and lonely pump 
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Poe uses tEe four adjectives liberally, and does not use pump or 
lump. He also uses the rime furled — world which Calverley sports 
with in Lovers^ and a Reflection. On page 68 the head-word Frog 
should be Frog-pond, On page 73, in the line from Al Aaraaf 2. 24, 
^^And rays from Gods shot down,^^ read God.’^ On the last page, 
under Zinghis (which should have an apostrophe), for ^^The 
zinghis’ yet re-echomg fame^^ (m Tamerlane)^ read ^^The 
ZinghisV^ etc. 

Messrs. Booth and Jones evidently think that Poe was intrin- 
sically and historically worth a concordance. At all events they 
have been willing to do as Leonardo da Vinci advises (NotehooTcs, 
ed. by Macurdy, p. 80) : " Shun those studies m which the work that 
results dies with the worker/^ 

Lane Cooper 

Cornell University 


The Yale Edition of Horace Walpole's Correspondence. Edited by 
W. S. Lewis. Volumes ix and x: Horace Walpole^s Corre- 
spondence with George Montagu, Edited by W. S. Lewis and 
Ealph S. Brown, Jr. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1941. Pp. lvi + 418-f 560. $15.00. 

The great undertaking of tibe Tale Walpole moves steadilv for- 
ward. The two volumes of the correspondence with William Cole 
appeared in 1937; the six volumes of the correspondence with 
Madame du Deffand were published in 1939; and now we have, 
in 1941, two more stately volumes containing the very witty 
and entertaining correspondence with George Montagu. It con- 
sists of 449 leters — 262 from Walpole and 187 from Montagu. 
There are five early letters from Walpole dated from Kmg^s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1736 and 1737; but the consecutive corre- 
spondence begms in 1745 and extends through 1770, when the 
friendship begun when Walpole and Montagu were schoolboys at 
Eton lapsed as a result of the indolent Montagu’s growing indif- 
ference. It IS most voluminous in the decade of the 1760^s. 

Save for a few brief passages prudishly omitted by earlier editors, 
all of Walpole’s letters in these volumes have already been printed. 
Of Montagu’s, however, only two have been hitherto published in 
full, and 36 others in considerable fragments. Until the year 1760 
only a very few of Montagu’s letters have survived ; but beginning 
with that year one can now fo-r the first time read Walpole’s letters 
against the background of his friend’s rejoinders. When Montagu 
tabes the trouble to be at his best, he shows an excellent mastery of 
the epistolary art, with witty turns of phrase very simEar to those 
of Walpole. Mr. Lewis in his Introduction (p. xxv) apparently 
regards Montagu as Walpole’s model : “ Much of what in Walpole’s 
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style we find most Walpolian can be traced, it now seems clear, to 
.^George Montagu/^ But is it not quite as likely that Montagu 
caught these qualities from Walpole^ 

The work of editing this correspondence has been done with the 
same scrupulous accuracy and attention to minute detail that we 
have learned to expect from the Tale Walpole. The gossiping 
character of the correspondence has called for an exceptionally full 
commentary in explanation of its allusions to persons and events, 
many of which are obscure. Only rarely have the editors had to 
confess that they have been baffled. Almost every question that the 
reader will ask is clearly and concisely answered at the foot of the 
page, with full indication of the sources to which he may turn for 
verification or for more detailed mformation. A minutely analyzed 
index to the correspondeince fills 208 double-column pages of small 
type. 

Egbert K, Eoot 

Princeton Vnx'oersvty 


The Oxford Companion to American IMeratwre. By James D. 

Hart. London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University 

Press, [1941]. Pp. viii + 888. $5.00. 

Professor Hart has followed the general plan used in Sir Paul 
Harvey^s The Oxford Companion to English Literature (1932). 
His book IS intended not for the scholar but for the general reader 
and the undergraduate. For such readers there are excellent 
sketches of all the more important writers and somewhat less satis- 
factory sketches of many minor writers. Where scholarly bio- 
graphical and critical studies were available, the compiler has 
performed his task admirably, but he has had difficulties with the 
many writers whose work has not been carefully studied. One 
cannot help regretting that he found it impracticable to carry out 
his original intention of calling upon experts for many contribu- 
tions. He has included synopses of nearly nine hundred novels 
and of many poems and plays, and he has given brief informative 
discussions of such varied topics as the Library of Congress, Pulitzer 
Prizes, Boston, Eeconstruction, the Atlantic Monthly, Transcen- 
dentalism, etc. He has interpreted hterature in a very wide sense ; 
and in spite of the excellence of his critical comments, the em- 
phasis in the book is social, historical, and journalistic rather than 
literary. 

The compiler warns his readers that the space given to a 
particular topic is not the measure of its importance, but there are 
many instances in which the allotted space seems either too much 
or too little. Francis Hopkinson, definitely a minor writer, receives 
more space than Sidney Lanier; and Stiegel the glassmaker is 
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giyon fullsr treEtment tliEiL A7Ti6Ti&(iTi 8p6&ch or Atn/BTicdu LiteTOr 
ture, two magazines of considerable importance for the readers of 
sncb a book as this. Bronson Alcott and Jack London are given 
the space nsnally allotted to major authors. William Pinkney, 
lawyer and diplomat, is given more space than his son the poet, 
and another poet, Philip Pendleton Cooke, is given no fuller treat- 
ment than his uncle, a forgotten general. William Taylor, mission- 
ary and evangelist, is treated as fully as Sara Teasdale. In many 
instances the sketchiness of the treatment is due to the lack of 
materials, but there is no dearth of materials on Sidney Lanier or 
Edward Coote Pinkney. The compiler has included many con- 
temporary writers whose published work bears little or no relation 
to American literature and who are more fully treated in Who's 
Who in America. The omission of such names as these would have 
made space available for brief bibliographical notes listing standard 
editions and biographical and critical materials. Presumably the 
reader who consults so useful a work as this would welcome refer- 
ences to additional sources of information. 

There are some omissions which should be remedied in later 
editions. Among lesser Southern writers, for example, one finds 
WiUiam J. Grayson (omitted in The Dictionary of American 
Biography, although discussed by Parnngton) but not Erancis 
Orray Ticknor or James M. LegarS, There is a sketch of Robert 
Munford, Revolutionary soldier and dramatist, but none of his 
son William, the first American translator of Homer. Among 
Kterary magazines we find the Beviewer and the Frontier but' 
neither the Texas Review nor its successor, the Southwest Review. 
Among the names of living historians one finds Samuel B. Morison 
and James Truslow Adams but not Thomas J. Wertenbaker or 
James G. Randall. If we look for the names of scholars in the 
special field of American literature, we find Bred Lewis Pattee, 
Arthur H. Quinn, Percy H. Boynton, and Emory Holloway but 
not — ^to name only New England scholars — ^Kenneth Murdock, 
Howard Mumford Jones, Stanley Williams, Perry Miller, Erancis 
0. Matthiessen, or George Whicher, whose sketch of Emily Dickin- 
son the compiler has used as a model. 

Profesor Hart is a careful workman, and errors of fact are not 
numerous when one considers the enormous field he has covered. I 
hst a few which I hope will be corrected in later editions. The 
Oamiridge History of American Literature appeared in 1917-192^1, 
not in 1917-1930. Amy Lowell^s Patterns is not free verse but 
an irregular poem in rime. Longfellow’s ^^The Building of the 
Ship is a narrative poem and not an ode " The scene of George 
Cary Eggleston’s A Man of Honor is Virginia and not Indiana. 
There are occasional discrepancies in dates. Augusta J. Evans’s Si. 
Elmo is variously given as 1866 and 1867. Sunderland Capture is 
listed among Pulitzer Prize poems but not in the sketch of its 
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author, Leonard Bacon, There is an excellent brief sketch of 
.Achille Murat which omits what is for students of American 
lilerature the most significant fact in his life, his friendship with 
Emerson, 

Jay B. Hxjbbell 

Duke University 


The Secret Diary of William Byrd of Westover, 1709-1712, Edited 
by Louis B. Weight and Maeiok Tinlie-g. Eichmond : Dietz 
Press, 1941. Pp. xxx + 622. $5.00. 

Through their knowledge of the shorthand system perfected by 
William Mason ia the late seventeenth century, Mrs. Tinling and 
Dr. Wright have made available the first of three considerable seg- 
ments of Byrd’s Diary, a diary which they argue with conviction 
was probably kept throughout his adult life. Plans are already 
completed for the publication of the second section covering the 
years 1739-1741.^ As for the third, 1717-1721, now owned by the 
Virginia Historical Society, we can only deplore with Dr. Wright 
the unexplained perversity of that body in continuing to suppress it. 

The present volume gives us Byrd in his middle thirties, several 
years married and the owner of something like 30,000 acres of land. 
He is an English-bred gentleman, but already adjusted to the 
routine of his Virginia plantation. It is that routine indeed which, 
altbough somewhat monotonous to read about, presents in its 
cumulative effect an invaluable understanding of Byrd. The follow- 
ing is a typical entry : 

31 March. I rose at 6 o’clock and read a chapter in Hebrew and 200 
verses in Homer’s Odyssey, I said my prayers and ate milk for breakfast. 
I danced my dance. Mr. Haynes came to see me and I appointed Mm to 
receive the President’s tobacco. We made an end of sowing the oats, I 
ate nothing but boiled beef for dinner. My wife was out of humor for noth- 
ing. However I endeavored to please her again, having consideration for a 
woman’s weakness. I played at billiards with the ladies. I read Italian, 
La the evening we walked about the plantation. My wife was out of order 
so we went to bed soon. I had good health, good thoughts, and good humor, 
thanks be to God Almighty. I said my prayers. This month was remark- 
able for abundance of rain and wind without frost 

The evidence of Byrd’s linguistic ability is for the first time con- 
clusively established. And his reading is not haphazard; he stays 
with an author, like Lucan, for instance, consistently until he knows 
him, just as he reads in Geometry day in day out for weeks. And 
he dances his dance,” obviously a form of calisthenics, virtually 
every morning. 

Byrd liked to gamble, thop%h the sums he lost or won were not 
large. Thirty shillmgs one way or the other was an average day’s 
venture, but at that the pasture of members of the Council of 

1 This vol^ie, edited by Maude Woodfin and Marion Tinling, is now in 
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Virginia shooting craps in a Williamsburg Inn or lodging house 
might tend to disillusion those who would idealize Virginia culture 
of the first century after colonization. Eor the colony was still 
one in which a healthy, systematic gentleman — ^if Byrd was a typical 
figure — ^might write amiable satires against his contemporaries, 
serve as a judge in the colonial court, doctor his slaves, purging 
them or bleeding them, or be compelled to thrash them soundly 
when they were recalcitrant. He was an extremely busy person. 
The Diary^ m brief, presents not the Byrd of publicized Westover 
but a detailed picture of a relatively young man, a man of many 
occupations, who still can find time to send seeds to the Bishop of 
London for experimental planting. It affords an invaluable picture 
of life in the early colonial South. 

Eiohmond Ckoom Beatty 

Vanderbilt XJnwersity 


William Warner Bishop, a Tribute, IQJ /.!. Edited by Hakry 
MiIiLbe Lybekbebg and AjsmEEw Keogh. New Haven : Yale 
University Press, 1941. Pp, vi + 204. $3.00. 

The ambassadorial function exercised in the international library 
world by William Warner Bishop, librarian emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, accounts for the presence of seven European, 
English, and Canadian librarians among the contributors to the 
volume of studies recently published in his honor. And because 
Dr. Bishop for many years has devoted his extra-routine energies 
to tasks of coordination and organization at home and abroad, the 
essays contributed by his associates are for the greater part con- 
cerned with large aspects of library administration. Heading them 
one experiences a broadened conception of the library function in 
the organization of modern scholarship. 

In the study by Keyes DeWitt Metcalf (Harvard) of "Some 
Trends in Research Libraries, the grim picture of excess in 
^owth, cost, and complexity of the large library of today is re- 
lieved somewhat by the examination of factors which indicate that 
Nature and Man are working together for relief of the situation. 
The discussion of " Optima m Library Service for the South by 
1950," by Louis Round Wilson (Dean of the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago) is less impressive, perhaps, for the 
eventuation implied by its title lhan for its record of the splendid 
achievement of the library movement throughout the South in the 
past forty years. The recataloguing of the Vatican manuscripts 
through the agency of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, with Dr, Bishop as adviser and intermediary, is described 
by Eugene, Cardinal Tisserant (The Vatican Library), into whose 
capable hands was placed the task of adapting modem cataloguing 
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tedmiqne to the problems presented by manuscripts of the ancient 
and mediaeval world. Sir Henry Ellis in France/^ by Gerhard 
llJichard Lomer (McGill), recalls to memory a Prmcipal Librarian 
of the British Mnsenm whose virtues have not survived in memory 
the wave of reform which supplanted him in 1856 in favor of 
the great Panizzi, a bit of library history with lessons alike for 
librarians and the committees which investigate them. Of con- 
tributions to the volume purely scholarly in character one recalls 
particularly the palaeographic study by Sir Frederick George 
Kenyon (British Museum) on Book Divisions m Greek and Latin 
Literature ; an informative account of "Palm Leaf Books,” by 
Otto Kinkeldey (Cornell Dniversity) ^ an entertaining piece of 
literary and bibliographical investigation entitled " Rinaldo Emal- 
dini (Capo Brigante) and George Washmgton,” by Jens Christian 
Bay (John Crerar Library, Chicago) ; and " The Yale Library of 
by Andrew Keogh (Librarian emeritus, Yale University). 
One reads with pleasure at the beginning of the volume the com- 
ments of Frederick Paul Keppel (Carnegie Corporation) and 
Harry Miller Lydenberg (retired Director, Kew York Public 
Library) upon the personal and professional characteristics of Dr. 
Bishop. This reviewer, recallmg a youthful first visit to the 
Library of Congress and the helpful kindness of the Superintendent 
of the Reading Room, understands the note of friendly affection 
for William Warner Bishop which runs through these two articles. 
Other contributions were made to the volume by Herbert Putnam 
(LiWrian emeritus of Congress), Isak G. A. Collijn (Royal 
Library, Stockholm), A. C. de Breych-Vauthier (League of Na- 
tions Library), Marcel Godet (National Library of Switzerland), 
and Tietse Pieter Sevensma (Librarian, TTnivers% of Leiden). 

Laweekce C. Wkoth 

John Cixrter Brown hi'brary 


The Gentle Hertford, Her Life and Letters. (Wellesley College 
Series.) By Helen Sab3> Hughes. New York: Macmillan, 
1940. Pp. siv + 506. $4.00, 

This collection of letters,, poems, and journals written to, by, or 
about the patroness of Thomson and Shenstone includes correspon- 
dence with members of Lady Hertford’s immediate family, and 
with several more notable contemporary figures, includmg Lady Lux- 
borough, Elizabeth Rowe, Selma, Countess of Huntingdon, and Isaac 
Watts. Most of the material is in manuscript form in the library 
of the Duke of Northumberland at Alnwidk Castle; to this has 
been added material from the British Museum and from tte 
WeEesley College Library. Although she was for ten years lady-in- 
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■waiting to Queen Caroline, Lady Hertford's interests centered 
about the doings of her immediate family and in country life ^t 
Marlborough Castle, rather tiian in those of the town. Her letters 
reTeal a preoccupation with the new fashions in landscape garden- 
ing; in the considerable remodelling of Northumberland House; in 
literary gossip, which mcludes the publication of Rohinsou Cvusoe 
and the controversy over Glover^s Leonidas ; and, during her 
later years, in the Methodist movement. Lady Hertford and her 
friends limited their concerns to a small can’vas — in little scenes 
and trivial mcidents,^^ as Professor Hughes puts it, and one must 
not look beyond this scope, expecting to find a clue to many of the 
larger movements of the period. 

Because of Lady Hertford's acquaintance with some of the men 
of letters of the period, one wishes that in her editorial comments 
Professor Hughes had allotted more space to this subject. Although 
James Thomson and Stephen Duck are mentioned very briefly, 
one wishes for a recapitulation, either in the notes or in the com- 
mentary, of Professor Hugheses findings on Lady Hertford's con- 
nections with Lady Wmchelsea, Dyer, and Shenstone — ^findings 
which Professor Hughes has published in learned journals during 
the past twelve years, but widch might well have been indicated 
here, however briefly. Purthermore, one wishes that the extent of 
Lady Hertford's literary benevolences had been more fully pursued 
for the light it would have thrown on the obscure condition of 
eighteenth-century patronage. For example, when Walter Harte, 
the prot6g4 of Pope, published his Poems On Several Occasions ” 
1 have access to the reissue of 1739 only), he included an 
effusion ^^To the Right Honourable Lady Hertford, tfpon the 
Birth of Lord Beauchamp." Her Ladyship returned the favor by 
subscribing to five copies of the book. Similarly, Mrs, Mary 
Barber's Poems On Several Occasions," published in 1734, include 
verses Occasion'd by readmg the Memoirs of Anne of Austria, 
Inscrib'd to the Countess of Hertford." In the catalogue of sub- 
scribers the Countess is listed for five copies. One wonders how 
extensively her Ladyship practised this form of encouragement. 

Still another point invites comment: the editorial section pre- 
ceding the extremely interesting collection of letters centering 
about the Methodist movement might well be fuller. The statement 
that '^^The revival of personal religion within [the Established 
Church] was the undertaking of a group of zealots who came to 
be called Methodists" (p. 350) is likely to be termed a piece of 
oversimplification. One wishes that a clear distinction had been 
drawn between the Methodist branch led by George Whitefield — 
the group of genteel Methodists" in which Lady Hertford's 
friend, the Countess of Huntingdon, was a leading spirit — ^and the 
more extreme Non-conformist group. The distinction helps to 
explain Lady Hertford's interest in the Evangelical movement, in 
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spite of the fact that all her life she remained an nnswerving 
member of the Established Church. 

In making available the letters and journals mcluded in this 
collection, Professor Hughes^ primary object has been to convey a 
knowledge of the daily life and interests of a well-bred and culti- 
vated member of the English court. The result is an instructive 
and attractive index to contemporary taste as it was followed by a 
circle whose interests were distinctly less urban than were those 
of the group connected with, Lady Hertford's contemporary, 
Alexander Pope. 

Helene Maxwell Hooxee 

Brentwood, 

Los Angeles, California 


WMUierj Bard of Freedom. By Whitman Bennett. Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina: Umversity of North Carolina Press, 
1941. Pp. xvi + 359. $3.50. 

This handsome book, modest in pretension, is large in merit. 
The author (a New York book dealer born in eastern Massa- 
chusetts) has undertaken no fresh research; but he has made an 
admirable synthesis of printed materials. From it emerges the 
clearest biographical portrait we have yet had of Whittier. 

It is quite rightly as a social humanitarian — a man of stature 
and force who helped to direct the social movements of mid-nine- 
teenth century America — ^that Whittier holds the most importance 
for Mr. Bennett, Yet WMttier^s verse and in smaller compass his 
periodical prose are sympathetically and sensibly weighed. The 
several instances in which Mr. BennetPs honest enthusiasm for 
individual poems by Whittier impels him to perhaps excessive 
praise, merely give point to the biographer^s general soundness of 
judgment. 

This quality shines in the caustic dismissal of Mr. Albert Mor- 
delPs attempt, mne years earlier, at a Freudian interpretation of 
Whittier^s life. Mr. Bennett carefully relates what facts are known 
about Whittier’s chronic frail health. And where facts have had to 
be supplemented by conjecture, Mr. Bennett’s strong common sense 
completes a picture that is restored to proportion and right color. 
Here, serious students of Whittier will probably agree, is the true 
portrait of the man, now happily cleansed of mud and indeed 
brought out in its essential values more clearly than in any previous 
biography. 

A few particularly good passages in the book merit mention. 
There is the wise assessment of John Quincy Adams, and of Whit- 
tier’s joint labors with him as an Abolitionist. Noteworthy also is 
Mr. Bennett’s careful accounting (pp. 139-45) of Whittier’s delicate 
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health. And, if the title of the biography is appropriate, Bennett’s 
conception of Whittier as of 1843 is excellent and may here he 
quoted : 

In all tliese events — and in the greater events now pending appeared from 
time to time the weaving hand that belonged to a politically minded, im- 
poverished, semi-invalid Quaker poet of Amesbury, Massachusetts. But 
though the hand worked as a shadow, scarcely traceable, the voice spake as 
a trumpet to all the world, for it had a special endowment for saying 
true and terrible things in simple and homely rhyme which echoed and 
reechoed in the minds of average men and women. 

A few minor faults, cliiefly of style, are of no particular account 
here. Mr. Bennett’s book is a fine acbieTement. In it he gives a 
deserved nod to another which was bonnd to raise the level of works 
about Whittier — ^Mr. T. I*. Currier’s superb bibliography. 

John A. Pollabd 

Bussell Sage College 


A Bibliographical Manual for Students of the Language and Litera- 
ture of England and the Umted States^ A Short-title List. 
Compiled by John Wbbsteb Sfaeoo. Second edition. Chicago : 
Packard and Company, [1941]. Pp. x 260. $1.50. 

Some fairly extensive changes have been made in the ne^w edition 
of Spargo’s Bibliographical Manual. A number of items have been 
dropped, but nearly a hundred others have been added, and the 
entries have been brought up to date. This is as much as one has a 
right to expect in the revision of such a work, but in addition the 
whole of Part One Works of General Reference”) has been 
recast under new headings and in a new arrangement. The result 
is a greatly improved book, the best available manual of its type. 

Tet I suspect that such book-lists produce the same effects as 
anthologies : they completely satisfy no one but the compiler. An 
alphabetical arrangement, for instance, sometimes brings together 
the strangest bedfellows in defiance of size, scope, language, or 
cbronology—an arrangement for which the only remedy, I suspect, 
is such extreme refinement of classification and sub-classification as 
in the end to produce almost as much irritation as the defect it is 
designed to avoid. It could also be wished that in the section on 
'^History and Resources of Libraries” Mr. Spargo had treated 
Europe (26 entries), or at least England, as thoroughly and system- 
atieaUy as he has treated the United States (62 entries) . Now that 
European libraries are maccessible it is more important than ever 
to be able to find and use such information as their catalogues 
afford. 

Some confusion, too, is visible in the sections on Learned 
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Journals and Periodical Publications.^^ Tbe first apparently 
includes only Journals that are current, the second only those that 
are defunct. Some disconcerting omissions result ; e. g. The Edin- 
burgh Review is included, but not The Quarterly. It may be matter 
for debate whether The Onterion, Scrutiny, and The Mask (all of 
which are omitted) are learned Journals or merely periodicals, but 
it IS quite as important that a graduate student should be familiar 
with them as with say, Modern Philology or Anglia. The danger 
is that he should think Mr. Spargo’s lists exhaustive or, if not 
exhaustive, sufficient; though such a danger Mr. Spargo has done 
his best to obviate by Ms generous provision of blank versos for the 
msertion of additional items. 

K. 0. Bald 

Cornell University 


Three Tours through London in the Years 1748, 1776, 1798. By 
WiLMAETH Sheldon Lewis. New Haven, Yale University 
Press : 1941. Pp. xii + $^*50. 

Mr. Lewises lectures delivered at Brown Universiiy early this 
year have now been printed, fortunately for those of us who were 
not lucky enough to hear them. The modest pose adopted is that 
of a twentieth-century tourist visiting London on three occasions 
through fifty years; the traveller sees for himself, eats for him- 
self, smells for l^mself, and draws his own usually astonished con- 
clusions. This device makes possible the delightful informality of 
the book, the charmed feeling that we have the best guide possible, 
a guide who like ourselves has his prejudices, his likes and dMikes, 
friends and enemies in that far away world, but is willing to show 
reason and puts his footnotes right there to confound ns if we get 
argumentative. It is true that in the third lecture we are likely to 
forget that we are tourists, except perhaps in the section on Straw- 
berry Hill, but that makes little difference in our interest. The 
other aspect of Mr. Lewis's scheme, bringing the traveller to London 
in three ^pridely separated years, stimulates the reader's mind with 
the feeling of vitality and change in the nation's varied activities. 
Not in this book ate we invited to think of conditions in eighteenth- 
century London as static; boys grow to men and men's clothes and 
houses and amusements and ideas keep changing. This is the 
rather special virtue of Mr, Lewis's little book and sets it apart 
from its many competitors. There is nothing particularly esoteric 
about most of the source material (indeed it is strange that so little 
use is made of newspapers and periodicals), but the author certainly 
has an eye for sigoificant detail and is surprisingly successful m 
keeping most of his references dose to the year assigned for special 
study. Scanetimes the remarks of foreign travellers are not qudified 
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with, precision, like that of Moritz on the " insupportable stench ” 
of London streets. One wonders whether German cities were much'’ 
cleaner than London at that time and remembers that Londoners 
thought the stench of Edinburgh insupportable. Sometimes the 
remarks quoted bear implications misleadmg for the unwary, like 
Defoe’s “ an honest drunken feEow is a character in a man’s praise,” 
or Dr. Johnson’s “ a man is never happy m liie present unless he is 
drunk,” Mr. Lewis does correct the shockmg suggestion of this last 
in a footnote. One suspects that familiarity with Walpole has 
made Mr. Lewis supercilious about Dr. Johnson. He makes Dr. 
Johnson’s remarks on luxury equivalent to approval of Mande- 
ville’s theories and in another place mentions Dr. Johnson’s negro 
servant, Frank Barber, in the same sentence with Wilberforce in a 
way that may confuse some. 

William! Heitet Ibvinq 

Duke Universittf 


BcHpJi Waldo Emerso'nfs Reading, A Guide for Source-Hunters 
and Scholars to the One Thousand Volumes Which He With- 
drew from Libraries Together With Some Unpublished Letters. 
By Kestnets Walteb Oameeoit. Ealeigh, North Carolina: 
The Thistle Press, 1941. Pp. 144. $3.60. 

In 1938 Dr. Arthur Christy published, in his The Orient in 
American TranscendentaUsm, a valuable bibliographical appendix 
on the Oriental reading of Emerson, Alcott, and Thoreau, Now 
Dr. Cameron has published his bibliography of Emerson’s borrow- 
ings of books from the Boston Athenaeum (1830-1873), the 
Harvard College Library (1817-1868), and the Harvard Diviniiy 
School Library (1887-1889). A comparison of the two bibliogra- 
phies shows that Mr. Cameron has corrected a few errors and 
supplied some lacxmae in Mr. Christy’s entries for Emerson. The 
importance of Mr. Cameron’s work lies in its fullness, exactitude, 
and rich suggestion. Like Mr. Ohrisiy, he has gone directly to the 
charging recoil. We now know precisely when Emerson borrowed 
a book and when he returned it j in addition, except in a few in- 
stances, Mr. Cameron has identified the edition of whatever book 
Emerson withdrew. Anyone who has gone to these charging 
records knows their incompleteness in this respect; and Mr. 
Cameron has performed a necessary and valuable service by filling 
in the details. 

This bibliography confirms much of what we have known about 
Emerson’s reading, its depth and its range. Mr. Cameron has 
already said in his Introduction what any reviewer must say about 
the charging records : that they contain " dozens of possible research 
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subjects (p. 11)^ and not in Emerson alone. The graduate 
^udent or the already established scholar will discoTer in this 
book fresh hints and new directions, I have space to mention only 
one perhaps significant fact: the recurrent interest that Emerson 
evidently had in Wieland^s works, which he borrowed, in the 
original, from the Athenaeum in 1834, 1835, 1837, 1845, 1854, 
1857, and 1869. After Professor Eusk^s Letters and this work the 
scholarship in Emerson will proceed with greater assurance than 
before. 

This work is carefully cross-referenced. In addition, Mr. 
Cameron prints a list of Bmerson^s contemporaries, some of whom 
are prominent in our literature and in Transcendentalism and 
whose book borrowings are listed in the charging records of the 
Boston Athenaeum. Here is a hint which, I take it, is obvious: 
the future historian of American Transcendentalism will do well 
to go to these records. 


Lehigh University 


Gael P. Stbaxtch 


Browning's Star-Imagery. By C. WilIiAbb Smith. Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. x + 252. 
$3.50, (Princeton Studies in English, 21.) 

This study of a detail of Browning’s poetic imagery suggests a 
certain kinship with the works of Wilson Knight, and Caroline 
Spurgeon. While the worth of this approach to the writings of a 
poet is undeniable, the extent to which it throws light on the warp 
and woof of the complex fabric of structural design in the works 
of Shakespeare and Browning remains a matter of controversy, 

Mr. Smith has made a thorough and painstaking investigation of 
the symbolic meanings of Browning’s star-imagery. He has shown 
how constantly the poet linked stars with the ideas of resolution, 
aspiration, hope, intellectual and poetic decision. It is in keeping 
with the spirit of an artist who, while delving deeply into mundane 
life, never ceased to be an idealist at heart, that the image of the 
star should be frequent in his poetry. Yet in the main the symbolic 
interpretations he attaches to it are the universal connotations 
familiar to men. It is the abundance of allusions to stars, not their 
originality that is striking. 

Differences of oj^inion are more apt to arise in connection with 
Mr. Smith’s convictions regarding the structural functions of 
Browning’s star-imagery than with his explanation of the symbol- 
ism involved. A single detail of poetic design, even though a 
favourite one, is a slim basis to be considered a guide to the organic 
structure of the writings of such a catholic intdlectual and imagi- 
native genius as Browning. While occasionally star-imagery does 
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have a beaxiag on poetic design, its function, in my opinion, is^ 
much more limited than that Mr. Smith seeks to establish. The^ 
findings of such an excursus stand in constant need of correction 
in the light of that richer and more fruitful insight only to be 
gamed by a comprehensive study of the content, development, and 
outline of Brownmg’s poetry. Even in such poems as Pauline and 
Paracelsus, where Mr. Smith regards star-imagery as of particular 
structural importance, a number of his conclusions might be sharply 
challenged. Nor does he, through his insistence on his thesis while 
dealmg with a labyrinth of detail, always escape the danger of 
breaking a butterfly upon a wheel. 

Nevertheless the book contams sound and scholarly discussions of 
such themes as the relation between the poet^s references to the stars 
and his general vision of light, the associate images linked with the 
stars, the dominance of star-symbolism m certam writings of 
Browning and its subordination m others, the connection between 
the star-imagery and the general artistry of the poet and his in- 
trinsic ideals. In handling a plethora of material, some of it of a 
minute variety, Professor Smith has striven to relate Browning^s 
star-imagery to the aesthetic and philosophic principles which lie at 
the core of his contribution to English literature. 

WiLLUM 0. EaYMOKD 

BisKop^s Uifbwersity 


Emerson's Montaigne. By Oharues Lowell Yovm. New York: 
The Macmillan Company (for Wellesley College), 1941. Pp. 
xii4-236. $2.50. 

James Hall Literary Pwneer of the Ohio Valley. By John T. 
Planagan. Minneapolis : The University of Minnesota Press, 
1941. Pp. vii-f218. $2.50. 

A thorough search would have brought to light much evidence 
of Emerson^s readings in Montaigne which Mr. Young did not find 
and would have prevented several slight errors which he has made. 
But in general such shortcommgs have no very important efl!eet upon 
the value of this book, which is welcome mamly for its painstaking 
appraisal of Bmerson^s interpretation of Montaigne. 

We are made to realize once more that Emerson was not a scholar 
except in his own sense of the term. He betrays no recognition of 
the fact that Montaigne^s skepticism had a traceable growth. 
Though the question of Montaigne’s sincerity in the ^^Apology/^ 
a question which Sainte-Beuve answered with a surprising display 
of feeling in Fort-Royal, must be left undecided, it is noteworthy 
that Emerson seems quite unaware that there can be any such 
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question. In spite of all his concern with Montaigne, he may never 
£ave read — or at least never completely read — ^the greatest of aU the 
essays. As for the famous lectnre on Montaigne, it is, to a great 
extent, not on Montaigne, and the doubts or negations listed 
in it are really of Emerson^s own collecting. 

We are on less certain ground, but not without the warrant of 
many a passage, if we accept Mr. Young^s emphasis on the signifi- 
cance of Emerson^s failure to express full sympathy with.Mon- 
taigne^s insistence on discipline. Likewise there is much, but not 
complete, justification for the old complamt, repeated by critics for 
a hundred years past, against Emerson’s eagerness to see good in 
man and in nature and to ignore the tragic flaw which he well knew 
had been so effectively exposed, not only by Calvinists and other 
Christians, but long before them by the Ancients. 

^ Flanagan’s pioneer biography of Hall is hardly so much a 
biography as a miscellany. Chapters called ^^Aneestry, Birth, 
Youth,” Down the Ohio,” Lawyer and Journalist,” Politician 
and Editor,” and Editor and Banker” follow a chronological 
scheme ending with 1868, the year of HaH’s death. Criticism is 
mostly relegated to the remaining chapters — Romancer and His- 
torian,” ^^Hall as Literary Critic,” ^^Hall as Storyteller,” ^'Hall 
as Poet,” Characteristic Ideas,” and " Hall and the Critics.” A 
dozen pages at the end contain brief bibliographical notes and index. 

There is much new and detailed information. The most valuable 
part of it, because hitherto least accessible, is biographical. Un- 
fortunately, however, this is rather thin — ^the author deliberately 
reduced the biographical chapters to a minimum.” What Mo- 
graphical facts do appear are not very skillfully used. HaH never 
quite comes alive as a human being. 

In the second half of the book there are a good many sensible 
comments on Hall’s writings, but his significance in our literature 
remains much what it was before. HaU is historically important 
for the leading part which he had in a unique and extremely in- 
teresting epoch of cultural growth. In his time, he stood in the 
first rank of observers and recorders of frontier life. The most 
memorable of his writings are his Western tales. In them he some- 
times came near being a realist. As a realist he certainly might 
have been much more valuable to us than he turned out to be. 
Losing his grasp on realism, he too often fell a victim to an 
inordinate l&ing for picturesque details, melodramatic mcidents, 
and sentimental moods and so stumbled weaHy into the same slough 
of mediocrity that engulfed many of his literary contemporaries. 

Ralph L. Exjse 


Cohmlmk Univ^sUp 
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TJiacJceray: A Critical Portrait. By John W. Douds. New York: ^ 
Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. vii + 257. $3.00. 

It is a sad irony that our knowledge of Thackeray has grown as 
slowly as his reputation grew m his own day, that we know so much 
about many inconsequential Victorians and so little about him. Any 
contribution to that little, whether biography or criticism, is welcome. 
Professor Dodds’s book, says its preface, is not a critical biography, 
but rather a “criticism with some biographical infiltration — an 
attempt to trace the growth of a mind and at the same time to 
identify ^e qudity of an art in fiction.” 

Beheving that the early writings best show Thackeray’s intel- 
lectual and artistic development. Professor Dodds has_ given more 
■ hhflTi a third of his book to the years before Vanity Fair. In those 
years the young Thackeray labored hard to see through the outer 
coveriags of thmgs; and he soon achieved “a healthy, antiseptic 
hatred for shabbiness and insincerity of spirit.” All the early 
essaying and reviewing and story-tellmg presents his case against 
humbug. But at the same time private misfortune was helping him 
to a deep sense of man’s sorrow and pitifulness. “ There is little 
in the later novels,” says Professor Dodds, “ which is not implicit 
by 1847.” 

The analyses of the novels are excellent, especiaEy ihat of Vaniiy 
Fair, which offers a kmd of key to the others. There are good 
discussions of Aiihur Pendennis, of Colonel Newcome, and the old 
matter of Esmond and his Eachel ; all considerably illuminated by 
pertinent “biographical infiltration.” The fine picture of Thackeray 
himself is the likeness of many another great Victorian — ^tiie 
likeness of an uncomfortable man. “Thackeray,” says Professor 
Dodds, “was by no means a Victorian unawares. He was a 
Victorian with roots in the eighteenth century, flowering in an age 
which seemed often to wish, with Sir Thomas Browne, that men 
could propagate like trees.” 

Professor Dodds has written his book with sharpness and humor 
and with a full knowledge of the Victorian background. Though he 
may have strained after a bright effect here and tiiere, he has 
generally succeeded in handling entertainingly a trying critical 
problem. To the Thackeray heirs he has expressed his gratitude 
for permission to use Thackeray’s unpublished letters. It is too 
bad that that gratitude cannot be made more general by the 
publication of the coEected correspondence. 

Edwin M. Evebktt 

Un^eraitff of Cteorgia 
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JJarlyle and the Saint-SimonianSj and the concept of historiccd 
periodicity. By Hill Shine. Baltimore, Maryland: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1941, Pp. xiv + $2.25. 

The title of Professor Shiners book aronses keen expectation; 
for the Saint-Simomans brought together in their doctrines the 
poles of nineteenth-century thought^ romanticism and positivism, 
and almost succeeded in umting Carlyle and John Stuart Mill in 
a constructive compromise of the highest potential value for 
Victorian England. But the subtitle limits the study to " The Con- 
cept of Historical Periodicity,’^ leaving the social aspects of the 
relation for later treatment,” although the 180 pages of text do not 
seem too small compass for the entire subject. Without a prelim- 
inary account of the men who made up the Saint-Simonian society 
and of the origin and European significance of their doctrines such 
as E, M, Butler’s Saint-Simonian Religion in Germany supplies to 
give the reader his bearings. Dr. Shine, preferring ideas in chemical 
purity, enters directly upon an abundantly documented exposition 
of the Saint-Simonian version of the age-old conception of alter- 
nate epochs in history. Then in a careful mapping up of ground 
traversed by scholars attacking larger objectives, notably by Elie 
Halevy and Dr. Louise Young, he states more precisely and ac- 
curately than any one hitherto what Saint-Simonian publications 
Carlyle read, when he read them, and what were his personal rela- 
tions with the French thinkers. With equal care he disengages 
from Carlyle’s conception of periodicity, into which among other 
things Goethe’s theory of ages of faith ” entered, the clarifying 
and systematizing influence of the Saint-Simonians, who incident- 
ally contributed the terms " palingenesia ” and organic” and 

critical ” epochs. In following this influence in Carlyle’s writings 
subsequent to its first appearance in Sartor Besartue, Dr^ Shine 
suggests that the Frenchmen helped relieve him of the fear that the 
chaos of his time might be permanent, and permitted him to predict 
with confidence an organic future, thus strengthening him in the 
prophetic role which links his historical writing with his criticism of 
contemporary society. This valuable generalization is almost 
hidden in a microscopic examination of Carlyle’s thought, for Dr. 
Shine has brought over unaltered into a book the scale and scope 
of an article for a learned journal. Austerely scientific,” he even 
resists the temptation to remark that the present state of the world 
has made very much alive the theory of alternate periods of social 
decay and growth. 

Emeey Hbee 

Golumlia University 
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Der UmstrUiene Euhm Alexander Popes. By Eudolf Stamm. - 
Bern: A, Erancke, 1941. Pp. 116. Pr. 6.50. (Swiss Studies 
in English, 12.) 

Professor Stamm musters in these 116 pages almost all the 
critical utterances on Pope^s poetry between Wordsworth and Leslie 
Stephen, with even a side-glance at the eighteenth and twentieth 
centuries, yet his book remams something considerably better than 
a florilegium. The reason is two-fold. In the first place, the author 
inherits from recent criticism a poetic theory that permits him, 
without erectmg mto absolutes either the ^ classical ^ or ^ romantic ^ 
concepts of poetic art, to recognize ^^in den zwei Dichterbildem 
verschieden geartete, von verschiedenen Zeitumstanden bedmgte 
Besitzer derselben dichtensche Kraft gespiegelt^^ (p. 33), and 
accordingly his work is substantially the first review of the nine- 
teenth-century controversy which deals impartially with both the 
^ classical ^ poetry and its ^ romantic ^ commentators, as well as one 
of the few appreciations of Pope which is not based upon the hidden 
premise that he was a ^ Vorromantiker ’ after all. Just at this 
crucial pomt, unfortunately. Professor Stamm stops short. Where 
his personal observations are concerned, he is content like too many 
others to describe the quality of his own responses rather than the 
qualities of the poetry that produced them. 

In the second place, Stamm derives from the ^ protocol^ experi- 
ments of Mr. Eichards an analytic method which he uses with 
unusual acumen in distinguishing the several sorts of prejudice 
that intervened between the nineteenth-century sensibility and the 
poetry of Pope. Among them he stresses particularly (p. 8) ^^das 
Eingeschworensein auf eine besondere Theone von der Dichtung . . . 
das Misstrauen gegen die Werke aus moralischem Abscheu vor der 
Person des Autors, die Feindschaft gegen seme philosophischen und 
theologischen Uberzeugungen, die Abneigung gegen den Geist der 
sozialen Sehicht, welche ihm meistens seme Stoffe geliefert haV^ 
and Stamm^s dextrous unfolding of these various ^ Voreingenom- 
menheiten ^ as they swirled and shifted through a century of criti- 
cism constitutes the primary value of his book. Here, as he himself 
suggests, the student acquainted with Mr. Eichards^ protocols will 
be forcibly reminded that obdurate ^ doctrinal adhesions,^ mnemonic 
irrelevances,^ and ^general critical preconceptions^ are not confined 
exclusively to Cambridge xmdergraduates; and here, too, as he 
might have added, it is made unforgettably apparent that criticism 
as weE as propaganda can establish ^ truths^ not by demonstrating 
but by repeating them. 


Toltf UmeerHitf 


Maykakd Mack 
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Anales del Instituto de Idnguistica. Universidad NTacional de 
Cuya Mendoza, 1942. Pp, iii + 222. Primera e interesante 
pTLblicaci6n del Instituto de Lingalstica de la Universidad de 
Cuyo, en la Eepliblica Argentina. El director del Institute^ Juan 
Corominas, discipulo de Menendez Pidal y de Jakob Jud es autor 
de tres articulous: Nuevas etimologias espmolas (allende, aquende, 
caruncho, earacol, hueco, joroba^ jorobado, vera, beira, tatarabuelo> 
ta-taranieto, tropezar) ; Aportaciones americanas a problemas pen-^ 
dientes (orondo, embadumar, tripular) ; Prohlemm por resolmr 
(alondra y golondrina, orin., lindo). Leo Spitzer contribuye con 
un articulo de Estudios etimoUgicos (sicrano zutano^ percevejo, 
chinche, insimprar, bandullo, pandorga, enseres). Dos jfivenes 
investigadores, Salvador Canals Frau y Jos4 Santiago Arango, 
tratan respectivamente de bagual y " melesca.^^ Eobert Salmon, 
de la misma Universidad publiea un largo articulo sobre El pro- 
ilema central de la critica literaria^ basado pnncipalmente en ma- 
teriales y bibliografia francesa; estudia los elementos de la obra 
literaria, su agrupacidn y el empleo del metodo comparativo. Al 
final del volumen hay un informe del Dr. Corominas respecto a 
los trabajos realizados por el Instituto y que eorresponden a cuatro 
actividades directivas : 1. Formacidn de una biblioteca espeeializada. 
2. Publicaciones, 3. Preparacidn de un fichero linguistico que 
consta ya de 28500 papeletas. 4. Vinculaciones cieniaficas con 
otras instituciones e investigadores. El " Instituto de langfustica ” 
de la Universidad de Cuyo merece, a juzgar por este volumen, la 
atencidn mas favorable de los interesados en las cuestiones de lin- 
guistica hispana. Como nos indica la Direccion en la nota pre- 
liminar de estos AnedeSy trabajara de acuerdo con el Instituto de 
Filologia de Buenos Aires, pero especializando en la materia lexi- 
cologica, vocabulario, etimologia, ete. Su campo de accidn sera el 
Castellano, y m^s particularmente el de Am4rica, sin olvidar las 
lenguas con 41 emparentadas. 


p. s. 
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JEtoKEH-EoBlN ; ONC3E MOEE. * Every now and then the problem of Eilke’s 
relationship to the French sculptor Auguste Rodin comes up for discussion. 
It is not quite as simple as Mr. Peters wants to have it when he bluntly 
refutes the assertion that Rilke was at any time Rodin’s secretary. Cer- 
tainly, Rilke had good reasons, in later years, to dislike the “ legend ” of 
his ever having worked for Rodin in such a capacity, although at the time 
he was the one who did most to spread it. 

Obviously, the misunderstanding begins with the use of the business term 
" secretary.” As far as can be concluded from the existing correspondence, 
Rilke came to Meudon in September 1905 (after an earlier visit in 1902) 
upon a special invitation from Rodin Miss O. Craig Houston’s statement 
that Rilke "was to stay with him at Meudon and to act as part-time 
secretary”* is only in its first half supported by written evidence; s in 
the letter of September 7, addressed to Clara Rilke, Rilke quoted in full 
the communication he had received from Rodin (written by Rodin’s 
secretary* )• This contained nothing but the invitation to stay with him 
at Meudon. Apparently all further arrangements were made orally after 
Rilke’s arrival,^ but there can be no doubt that some arrangements were 
made. In his letter of October 19, to Karl v. d. Heydt, Rilke himself 
described his position as " eine Art Privatsekretar ” (similarly on December 
13, to Arthur Holitseher),* and on November 14 he stated to Lou Andreas- 
Salomd that Rodin wanted him to have enough time for himself and that 
" die Nachmittage gehdren mir ganz.” ® 

From this it appears to be a fair assumption that Rodin had suggested, 
in their discussions in September 1905, that Rilke stay with him in some 
sort of semi-official position. According to Rilke himself Rodin’s motives 
were most humanitarian and (as Miss Butler puts it) "proceeded from 
pure kindness of heart.” We may be excused if we cast some doubt upon 
this rosy side of the " legend.” Rodin certainly had excellent reasons for 
trying out the extraordinary experiment, to say the least, of charging a 
German poet with his French correspondence. If Rilke was informed cor- 
rectly (letter of September 27), Rodin was unable to find a secretary with 


* See H. F. Peters’ article " Rilke-Rodin ; A Correction” in the January 
issue, 1942, of Modem Lcmguage Notes (pp. 7/8). 

*G Craig Houston, "Rilke and Rodin,” German Studies, Oxford, 1938, 
p. 251. 

* Rilke’s letters of September 4, 6 and 7, 1905. Brief e <ms dm Jahrm 
1$0B his im, Leipzig 1930, pp. 249-251. 

♦That is, according to Miss B. Butler (Bamer Maria BMe, Macmillan, 
New York, 1941, p 160) after he had spent ten days with Rodin 

* Exactly the same term is used by Katharina Kippenberg, Mainer Maria 
Eilke, Ein Beitrag, Leipzig, 1935, p. 93. 

® Z6 , p 271. 
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whom he could work together harmoniously, a secretary, in other words, 
^ with the same deep understanding for his work as Rilke had shown all 
along. Apparently Rodin was not easy to get on with, as Rilke was to find 
out for himself m a few months. This probably was Rodin’s chief motive 
for inviting Rilke to Meudon; everything else was of secondary importance. 
We may, therefore, conclude that Rodin wanted to have Rilke in his im- 
mediate entourage and was willing to make his stay in Paris possible by 
contributing to his living expenses, by providing him at least with free 
living quarters (there seems to be no proof that Rilke was actually paid). 

Yet still another question comes up in connection with Rilke’s stay in 
Meudon. In the letter of 1924 which Mr. Peters quoted in his '"Cor- 
rection,” ^ Rilke asserted that he had helped Rodin " wahrend fiinf 
Monaten^ ” (exclamation point Rilke’s) in his correspondence. How hard 
Rilke tried to minimize the of&cial character of his work for Rodin appears 
not only from the vague term " helped him in his correspondence,” but still 
more from the actual understatement that he had been with Rodin just 
“five months.” From his correspondence, on the other hand,® it becomes 
quite clear that he lived in Meudon (with short interruptions — for instance, 
two weeks off at Christmas!) from September 15, 1905 until May 11 (or 
12), 1906 — ^in other words over a period of almost exactly eight months. 

To sum up • there is no reason to give too much credence to a letter ( as the 
one of February 26, 1924) that has so obviously been written in a defensive 
mood. To try to deduce from it that Rilke had not been Rodin’s secretary 
seems to be mere quibbling over words. 

WOiLFUANO 'BjLJJJJSm 

Southwestern, Memphis, Tenn. 


WoBTumEX zxT GJoethes Faust. In the June number of 1942, 

Professor Hohlfeld published a sharp attack on my review of the Wortvndex 
m Cfoeihes Faust, I shall not reply to his charges of a lack of under- 
standing of the problem on my part, they cannot be taken seriously and 
reveal the weakness of his case. At the end of his remarks Professor 
Hohlfeld practically admits the justice of my criticism. He writes; “ Our 
search for a concise title has exposed us, with some show of at least 
mechanical if not essential justice, to the charge of "raising false hopes,’ 
We might wish to have forestalled censure on this ground by adding the 
somewhat awkward subtitle " mit Aussehlusz der Bdhnenanweisungen, Titel 
und Hamen der sprechenden Personen ’ ” 

A WortmdeijB to a work of literature is supposed to list the words in 
that work regardless of context and meaning. That is the generally 
accepted implication of the term. Brdgeist and Proktophantasmtsi, to give 
two examples, are words found in the Spraohkunstwerh entitled Faust, to 

^ Briefe aus Mmot, 1921 bis 1926, Leipzig 1936, p. 246 (letter to Alfred 
Schaer). 

« Briefe 1902-1906, pp. 249-322. 
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deny that would be absurd, but if they are found in Faust, they should have 
a place in the 'WoTtind^os zu G-oethes Faust, Professor Hohlfeld either uses^ 
Worttndex in a sense different from the one commonly accepted or Goethes 
Faust has for him a different meaning In either case the title should 
have indicated his meaning, at least no misleading title should have been 
chosen. The subtitle suggested is awkward, to be sure, but it is true to 
the facts. It might have detracted from the interest in the volume but 
it would have spared its purchasers and users keen disappointment I do 
not believe that there is one person who seeing the title and reading the an- 
nouncements of the volume ever suspected that a single word found in Faust 
had been intentionally omitted from the WorUndeoi zu Goethes Faust Any 
one has the right to publish a Worttndex based upon a part or the greatest 
part of FaVrSt but he has no right to give to such a partial index the 
comprehensive title of Wortundeo} zu Goethes Faust or to call it Gesamt- 
schau des Wortsohatzes, when more than 320 words found in the Spraoh- 
kuustwerk Faust have been intentionally omitted. A Worttndex disregard- 
ing, as it does, context and meaning cannot and does not make a distinction 
between the words of the Sprachkunstwerk which it treats. To do so is 
both arbitrary and illogical. 

I can only repeat what I stated at the end of my review, it is to be 
greatly regretted that a mistaken theory has prevented the authors from 
giving us the perfect Worttndex zu Goethes Faust, a goal which they came 
so near attaining. 

John A. Walz 

Harvard University 


Eossetti’s " Bobdee Sono*” In an essay, Some Unpublished Stanzas 
by Dante Gabriel Eossetti," in ML'N (1933, pp. 176-79), Mr. M. L Howe 
observes in connection with Eossetti’s ballad, Border Song”: “I have 
found no allusion to the poem by any one who wrote or spoke of Rossetti ” 
The poem in question was described in l^otes and Queries (October 13, 
1894, p. 286) as a short ballad, illustrated with a scratchy wood-cut by 
H. K. Browne, and entitled “ A Border Song.” Mr. W P. Prideaux, who 
contributed this note, found it in Once a Week, n, 66. It was signed 
D. G. R and in Mr. Prideaux's opinion it could not be doubted that the 
ballad was by Rossetti, though it was not included in the Oolleoted Works, 
He thought that it was probably considered immature by Rossetti and, 
therefore, not reprinted. In the next issue of STotea and Queries, JE. Wal- 
ford, as sub-editor of Once a Week, certified from memory that D G. 
Rossetti was the author of "A Border Song,” as also of several other 
poems published in Once a Week. In Notes md Queries for December 22, 
1894, Mr. Prideaux expressed his satisfaction at the discovery of the 
authorship of the ballad and reported that he could not find any other 
signed poem of Rossetti in the first three volumes of Once a Week, 


University of Dacca, Bengal, India 


8. N. Ray 
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A NOTE ON JOHN POED 

It has been customary smce the time of Pord^s first editors to 
begm a discussion of his plays with a reference to his lost comedy 
An III Beginning has a Good End^ Sneh a treatment appears in 
Sherman^s edition of ^Tis Pity and The Broken Heart (1915), p. vi, 
in Strnble^s critical edition of Perkin Warbeck (1926), p. 16, and 
in Eilis-Permor’s The Jacobean Drama (1936), p. 310. Sherman 
and Ellis-Permor further state that this play was acted at the Cock- 
pit in 1613 ; and Strnbel, following Weber and Dyce, adds that it 
was destroyed by Mr Warbnrton^s servant/’ That there was such 
a play is certain; it was performed at Conrt by the King’s Men in 
the season of 1612-13,^ But since it was the property of the 
King’s Men, it certainly was not acted at the Cockpit, for that com- 
pany played regularly at their two houses of the Globe and Black- 
friars, It was entered S, E, by Moseley, June 29, 1660, along 
with two other comedies, The Boyall Gombate and The London 
Merchant^ as the work of John Porde; but like many of the plays 
entered by Moseley at this time it was never published. It appears 
again in the famous list of plays which John Warburton, the 
Somerset Herald, declared had been "unluckely bumd or put 
under Pye bottoms ” by the ignorance of his servant, Betty Baker. 
Here, too, it ascribed to Pord under the slightly different title, A 
Good beginning may have a good end. 

One might assume, as do the scholars named above, that this 
double testimony would establish Pord’s authorship of this lost 
play. Unfortunately, however, the character of the witnesses offer- 
ing this testimony is by no means above suspicion. Moseley’s criti- 
cal judgment, or lack of it, is shown by the fact that among the 
plays that he registered in 1660 with a view to publication he in- 

^ See OuHiilierSj BlieOfiethan StagCj JV, 180. 

34 ? 
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eluded sudi novelties as The nistory of King Stephen, Duke Hum- 
phrey, a Tragedy, and Iphis and lanthe or a marriage without a 
man, all of which he attributed to "Will. Shakespeare,” just as 
earlier. Sept. 9, 1653, he had registered the popular old comedy. 
The Merry Devil of Edmonton, as "by Wm. Shakespeare,” re- 
gardless of the fact that it had been reprmted five tunes before the 
Alnaing of the theatres without Shakespeare’s name on the title- 
page. 

As to Warbuiton the case is weU summed up by Greg, who after 
an exhaustive study {The Library, July 1911) of the curious simi- 
larity between Moseley’s entries m the S. R. and Warburton’s list 
of plays destroyed by his servant remarks: "I find it extremely 
difficult to makfi up my nund as to whether Moseley was a knave 
or Warburton a liar. Each alternative is mtrinsically probable.” 
The truth seems to be, as Greg practically demonstrates, that War- 
burton’s famous list was m the main compiled from Moseley’s 
entnes rather than from plays m his own possession. Warburton’s 
testimony to Ford’s authorship of the lost play in question may, 
then, be thrown out of court as little better than hearsay evidence. 
The same maybe said of a second play. The Boyall Oombate, ascribed 
to Ford by both Moseley and Warburton; The London Merchant 
of Mosde/s entry and Warburton’s list is probably a mistake for 
the lost Bristow Merchant licensed by Herbert, Oct. 22, 1624, as 
by Ford and Dekker. A fourth lost play assigned by both Moseley 
and Warburton to Ford, Beauty in a Trance, was, we now know, 
performed at Court by the King’s Men on Nov. 28, 1630.® 

To return to An III Beginning, the only scholar recently who 
has shown any doubt of Ford’s authorship is Harbage, who in his 
Annals of English Drama (1940) sets a question mark after Ford’s 
name in his list of plays produced in 1612-13. I do not know 
what moved Dr. Harbage to this scepticism, but I believe it is pos- 
sible to assemble evidence against Ford’s authorship strong enough 
to destroy tiie shaky claim advanced for him by Moseley and War- 
burton. The only contemporary mention of this play appears in a 
payment made to Heminge for six plays presented at Court in 
1612-13.® The list is a most interesting one; it opens with A Bad 
Beginning and goes on with The Captain (Beaumont and Fletcher), 


* See Bentley, The Jacolem tmd Ca/rolme Stage, x, X20» 
® See Chambers, as above. 
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The Alchemist, Cardenno (i, e. the lost Gardenio, traditionally 
^ascribed to Shakespeare and Fletcher)^ The Hotspur (i. a. I King 
Henry lY), and Benedicte and Betteris (i,e. Much Ado About 
Nothing), Evidently the Kmg^s Men were putting their best foot 
forward in this series of performanees with plays by their best 
authors, Shakespeare, Jonson, and Beaumont and Fletcher. A 
Bad Beginning^ as it is here called, must have been a very good 
comedy to have been performed at Court in such distinguished 
company. Can it have been written by the young and, as a drama- 
tist unknown, John Ford? To me at least it seems more than 
doubtful. 

It happens that we know rather more of John Ford than of 
many other Elizabethan dramatists. Entered as a student of law 
in the Middle Temple at the early age of sixteen, 1602, he proved, 
at least to the rulers of the Temple, an unsatisfactory subject. He 
was expelled in 1606 for non-payment of buttery bills,” i,e, 
charges for food and drink, and was only restored on the payment 
of a fine of forty shillmgs — ^no inconsiderable sum at that time — 
and the expression of penitence.” Later, 1617, he seems to have 
been involved in a so-called conspiracy” of the younger members 
of the society to wear the hats of gentlemen rather than the caps 
of students at meals and at worship, a demonstration of rebellion 
against rules which the authorities took quite seriously. His 
father, who died in 1610, left him a bare £10 in cash compared 
with £10 a year to John^s two younger brothers. It would seem 
that Ford senior had as good reason to be dissatisfied with his 
son^s legal studies as had Marston’s father, who left his son ^^my 
law books — ^whom I hoped would have profited by them in the 
study of the law but man proposeth and God disposeth.” The truth 
was that young Ford found in the Middle Temple a literary so- 
ciety and atmosphere far more attractive than the study of legal 
technicalities. He began early to write verse and prose. In the 
very year of his expulsion, 1606, he published his first poem, Famous 
Memorial, a long and smoothly polished elegy on the recent death 
of the great Earl of Devon, Charles Blount, dedicated to the 
widowed Countess, Penelope, " that glorious star ” Ford calls her 
with evident allusion to her rdle in Sidney^s Astrophel and Stella, 

The year 1606 marked the visit of the King of Denmark to his 
brother-in-law King James. Ford took advantage of the festivities 
which welcomed the royal visitor to rush into print again. jBf& 
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SonOT TTiumpha/nt or the Peeres Challenge is a defense in high- 
fiown and rather precious prose of four propositions : Eair lady ■was 
never false, etc., maintained by four nobles of the Court in a tilting 
on March 34, 1606. It is interspersed wiili various bits of verse 
and is dedicated to two noble ladies, the Countess of Pembroke 
and the Countess of Montgomery, wives of two of the filters, the 
‘^incomparable paire of brethren, William and Philip Herbert.’’’ A 
brief note “ to the reader ” prefixed to the tract contains a senti- 
ment which probably expresses the ideal of the young au'tbor at 

this time: > 

Let ladies smile upon my lines, I care not 
For idle faults in graver censor’s eye. 

With this tract is bound up a poem. The Monaxchs’ Meeting, or the 
King of DenmarVs Welcome into England, which ends with an 
"Applause-Song” evidently designed to be set to music and sung 
at the first meeting of the Kings, a charming bit of lyric verse. It 
is interesting to compare this courtly work in prose and verse with 
the gross reality of the orgies that attended the royal visit so vividly 
described by Sir John Harrington.* 

After 1606 there is a pause in Ford’s literary activity for some 
years. A prose tract, The Golden Mean by John de la Forde, 1614, 
has been claimed for him. He was certainly the author of Sir 
Thomas Overiury’s Ghost (S. K. Nov. 35, 1616), a lost prose 
tract which Gifford, followed by Ellis-Fermor, apparently mistook 
for a play or poem. No play on the Overbury ease could possibly 
have obtained a license at the time when the prosecution of his 
supposed murderers, the Earl of Somerset and his wife, was ac- 
tually in progress. Moreover, the description of the work in the 
Eegistera: "a book called Sir Thomas Overlury’s Ghost, contain- 
ing the history of his life and untimely death hy John Fford, gent"' 
shows plainly enough the nature of the work, a timely pamphlet 
designed to exploit the public interest in the most scandalous sensa- 
tion of Kmg James’s reign. Ford’s own interest in the case is 
shown by a copy of verses A Memorial to that man of virtue, Sir 
Thomas Overlury, prefixed to several editions of that author’s 
posthumous poem. The Wife, 

It was not until 1630 that Ford once more appeared in print, 
•this time in A line of Life, published by the enterprising Na- 

* See the Secret 'Bistory of James I, J, 38?. 
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thaniel Butter. This is a rather heavy ethical treatise dealing 
with the Line which should guide a man, a public man, and a 
good man, through the maze of life. It is loaded down with quo- 
tations from the classics ; Plato and Aristotle, Plmy, Plutarch, and 
even St. Augustme. Its one redeeming feature is a series of ex- 
amples drawn from the lives of contemporaries : Essex, Biron, and 
Oldenbarnavelt; a little character sketch of Ealeigh breaks off in 
the middle as if the censor had drawn his pen through Pord^s study 
of the lately murdered Elizabethan hero. 

Up to this date, 1620, when he was thirty-four years old, Ford, 
unlike his contemporaries, Marston, Tourneur, Webster, to say 
nothing of such a distinguished Templar as Beaumont, had never 
shown the slightest interest in the theatre. Now, however, there 
comes a change and Ford turns, almost by accident it might seem, 
to that form of literature on which his fame depends. 

Somewhere about 1620 Ford must have met Dekker, lately (1619) 
released from a long term of imprisonment and furiously engaged 
in cobbling up plays for any company that would buy them and 
with any collaborate who would give him a helping hand. It is 
easy to believe that Ford, a poet at heart, and, as his later work 
shows, gifted with a very genuine sympathy for unhappy mortals, 
should have been attracted to the gifted and penniless Dekker. It 
must have been Dekker who came to him one day with a pamphlet 
in his hand telling of the recent trial and execution of a notorious 
witch. Here was a chance, if they hurried the story into shape for 
the stage, to seU the players a real catch-penny. Dekker knew 
Eowley, too, the actor-playwright who acted down^s parts for the 
Prince’s Company. He would join them if there was a good part 
for him, in fact he could write it himself, and persuade his com- 
pany to produce it promptly. The partnership was formed; Dekker, 
Ford, and Eowley worked together and composed The Witch of 
Edmonton, The Prince’s Men played it repeatedly with such suc- 
cess that they were called on to show it at Court where it was re- 
ceived with singular applause.” It was the tummg of the ways 
for Ford. Hitherto his courtly prose and verse had attracted little 
or no attention> but applause at Court for a play in which he had 
a hand was another matter. He set himself to study stage-craft 
along with the experienced Dekker; it was some time before he was 
ready to try his hand again, but in 1624 he and Dekker collaborated 
on four plays. The first of these. The Sun^s Darling, licensed in 
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March of that year, is rather a pageant than a play proper, a 
“ Moral Masque ” the title-page calls it, “ often presented at White-'’ 
hall.” The lost Eatry KmgM was licensed in June; the lost 
MwrtheT of fho Son upon the MotTior, ot Koep the Widow W dicing, 
heensed in September, was a hasty dramatization of a recent matri- 
cide ineongmonsly combined with a recent scandalous wedding, in 
which Eord and Uekker were joined by their former associate 
Eowley and by John Webster; the lost Bristowe Merchant was 
licensed in October for the Palsgrave’s Company. This was prob- 
ably setting too hot a pace for a gentleman like Eord. At any rate 
he dropped his connexion with Uekker and for the next four years 
withdrew, so far as we know, from playwritmg. In 1638, however, 
his Lovei^s Melancholy, licensed in November, was produced by the 
King’s Men with the full strength of the company— seventeen 
actors’ names are printed in the first edition — at Blackfriars, their 
winter theatre, with such applause that they revived it next summer 
at the Globe. Eord was so pleased with this success that he 
promptly gave it to the press; it was published in 1639 with a 
dedication to a group of friends in the "noble society of Gray’s 
Inn.” The prologue implies, if it does not actually state, that 
this is the author’s first unaided play. In 1630 his lost Beauty in a ' 
Trance was played by the Kmg’s Men at Court and in 1633 they 
produced The Broken Heart at Blackfriars. Here was success, 
indeed, for a playwright who, if not young in years, was after all a 
beginner in his art. We do not know what led him to break with 
the King’s Men; his remaining plays with the sole exception of the 
latest. The Lady’s Trial, were produced by the rival company, which 
enjoyed the patronage of Queen Henrietta Maria. 

This survey of Eord’s career as poet, prose writer, and dramatist 
seems to make it altogether unlikely that he should be the author of 
An HI Beginning, ascribed to him, as has been shovm, on such 
very dubious evidence. Is it, in fact, conceivable that a young poet, 
eager as Eord seems to have been for courtly applause, should have 
composed m 1613 a play good enough to have been presented at 
Court by the best company in London along with plays by such 
masters as Shakespeare, Jonson, and Beaumont and Eletcher, and 
then to have fallen silent for eight years? Or that after such a 
silence he should have resumed his career as a playwright by col- 
laborating in topical plays for minor companies with such an 
incompetent and unsuccessful artist as Dekker? 
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The truth seems to be that An III Beginning should be struck off 
the list of Pord^s works ; it will not fit m at alL Any study of his 
work as a dramatist must begin with his hesitant collaboration with 
Dekker and proceed thence to the little group of surviymg plays 
in which he walked by himself and revealed more clearly than 
most Elizabethan playwrights did, his own puzzled and puzzlmg 
personality. 

T. M. Pareott 

Lawreneemllei New Jersey 


THE EPITAPH OP SIE PHILIP SIDNEY 

Great pomp and ceremony marked the burial of Sir Philip 
Sidney in 1587. The extent and magmficence of his funeral pro- 
cession rivalled that of royalty. He was mourned by men of every 
degree and commemorated in the productions of literally hundreds 
of writers. Yet it is a part of the paradox of his fame that no 
monument should ever have been erected to his memory. 

Sidney’s body was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral in ^^the vpper 
Northeast end of the Isle aboue the Quier by the second piller.” ^ 
On the pillar above the grave were fixed his crest, coat of arms, 
and colors, and beneath them a simple tablet of wood bearing an 
anonymous epitaph.^ Probably this crude memorial was placed 
there at the time of the obsequies or soon thereafter, although there 
is little evidence to date it.^ In any event, it quickly became one 

^Thomas Churehyard, A True Discourse Histoncall (1602), sig, O 2^ 
Unless otherwise noted, all hooks cited here were published in London, 
sig. 0 2^. 

« The earliest reference to the epitaph (see below) is a clear echo in Sir 
Walter Ralegh's elegy on Sidney, first printed in The Dhoenus Nest (1593), 
sig. 0 IV : 

* England doth hold thy lims that bred the same, 

Flaunders thy valure where it last was tried. 

The Campe thy sorow where thy bodie died. 

Thy friends, thy want^ the world, thy vertues fame. 

" I^'ations thy wit, our mindes lay vp thy loue, 

Letters thy learning, thy losse, yeeres long to come. 

In worthy harts sorow hath made thy tombe, 

Thy soule and spright enrich the heauens aboue/^ 

Sir John Harington referred to Ralegh’s elegy two years before its publi- 
cation, in his notes to Orlando Furioso (1691), sig. L 4v. Thus 1591 is 
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of the most famous shrines in London. In 1593 John Eliot con- 
ducted his imaginary Frenchman on a tour of the principal sights 
of London, and part of their conversation ran as follows : 

Let vs to go to Powles to see the Antiquities. 

Let vs go vp into the Quire 
Who is buried within this wall? 

It is Seba king of Saxons, who conquered this eountrie of England. 

See what a goodly tombe there is truly. Who is entombed here? 
lohn of Gant duke of Lancaster, and sonne to king Henrie the third. 
See there his lance and his target of home. 

What Epitaph is this? 

Of sir Philip Sidney, the peerelesse paragon of letters and arms. 

Let vs read it I pray you: 

England, Netherlands, the Heauens, and the Arts 
The Souldiours, and ihe World, haue made six parts, 

Of the noble Sydney: for none will suppose. 

That a small heaps of stones can Sydney enclose. 

His body hath England, for she it bred, 

Netherland his blood, in her defence shed: 

The Heauens haue his soule, the Arts haue his fame, 

All Souldiours the greefe, the World his good name. 

Tis great pitie of this yong gentlemans death. 

He is dead, and it is too late to call him from the dead.* 

And they walk on. 

Sidne/s epitaph was still one of the sights of the town in 1609, 
for when Dekber was advising the Gnll on How a Gallant shonld 
behane himselfe in Powles-walkes/^ he took him first to the top of 
the steeple, and then, 

These lofty tricks being plaid, and you (tbanks to your feete) being 
safely ariud at the staires foote againe, your next worthy worke is, to 
repairs to my Lord Gkamellors fomb (and if you can but reasonably spel) 
bestow some time vpon ye reading of Sw Philhp Bydneym brief e Epitaph; 
in the compasse of an houre you may make shift to stumble it out.® 


the earliest date on which we can be certain of the existence of the epitaph. 
Its similarity to the elegy just quoted has led some to ascribe the epitaph 
to Ealegh, although there is no corroborative evidence; see, for example, 
Mrs. S. M, Davis, The L^fe and Times of Sir Philip Sidney ^ revised edition 
{New York, 1875), p 276. 

^Ortho-Epia GalUca (1593), sig. x 2^^. This is the first appearance in 
print of the epitaph. 

^The GiiU Eome-boohe (1609), sig. D 
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And althoughL Dekker might poke fim at the attractions of St. 
Panics, the epitaph still had power to stir a young man^s imagi- 
nation, as Anthony Stafford showed a few years later.^ 

Sir Francis Walsingham died in 1590 and was buried in the 
cathedral near his famous son-in-law; like Sidne/s, his grave was 
unadorned with monument. Thomas Bastard found this the 
occasion for an epigram : 

Sir Francis and sir Philip, hane no Toombe, 

Worthy of all the honour that may be. 

And yet they lye not so for want of roome. 

Or want of loue in their posteritie 

Who would from lining hearts vntombe such ones, 

To bury vnder a fewe marble stones? 

Vertue dies not, her tombe we neede not raise, 

Let the trust tombs which haue outlin’d their praise.^ 

Bastard was evidently making a veiled reference to the magnificent 
tomb erected in memory of Elizabeth's unpopular favorite. Sir 
Christopher Hatton, who died in 1591 and was also buried in the 
choir of St. Paul’s. Of this situation, taking his cue from the 
epigrammatist, a mery Poet “writ thus,” according to John Stow: 

Philip and Francis haue no Tombe, 

For great Christopher takes all the roome.® 

When Henry Holland covered the same ground ia 1614, he had 
^^no doubt but the merry Poet was the merry old man Stow 
himself”® 

® Staffords Niohe: or His Age of Teares (1611), sigs. F lO^-F 11>^. Here 
Stafford ends a long eulogy of Sidney by quoting the epitaph in full and 
saying, ‘‘Lord, I haue sinned against thee, and heauen; and I am not 
worthy to be called thy childe: yet, let thy mereie ohtaine this Boone for 
me, from thee, that when it shal please thee that my name be no more, it 
may end in such a man, as was that Bid/as Bydneporum^^* 

Chrestoieros (1598), sig. H 1^. 

®i. Burmy of London (1598), sig. T The couplet was probably 
widely current, for it is written in a contemporary hand opposite the 
passage quoted above in the copy of The Cuts Home-hooke formerly owned 
by Thomas Oorser and now in the Library of Congress. See Corset’s CoL 
leotanea Anglo^Poetica (Manchester, 1860-1883), v, 163. In the same place 
Corser ascribes the ^‘six-part” epitaph to Walsingham, but he gives no 
reasons for the ascription 

* Monumenta Bepulchria Banoti Pcmli { [1614] ) , sig. O 4^^ 
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But the most ironic parados of all tos the fact that Sidney’s 
epitaph was not original, and that it was not even English to begifi 
with. It was merely a clever adaptation of the epitaph written by 
Joachim dn Bellay for Gnillanme Gonffier, Seigneur de Bonnivet, 
who died in 1525. According to William Camden, Sir George Buc’s 
Po&tica was the first work to note the source of the epitaph.^® Some 
years later John Weever expanded this statement and also quoted 
Du Bella/s poem.^^ A comparison of the French with the English 
is enough to reveal at once their close similarity. 

La France et le Piemont, et les Cietix et les Arts, 

Les Soldats et le Monde ont faiet comme six parts 
De ee grand Bonivet: car une si grand’chose 
Dedans un seul tombeau ne pouvoit estre enclose. 

La France en a le Corps, qu’elle avoit eslev4: 

Le Piemont a le Cceur, qu’il avoit espronv4; 

Les Cienx en ont TEsprit, et les Arts la Memoire : 

Les Soldats le Eegret, et le Monde la Gloire.^® 

The anonymous paraphase remained above Sidney’s grave at 
least until the defacing of the monuments.^* Whether it survived 
until the Great Fire of 1666 is not known. John Aubrey claimed 
to remember seeing Sidney’s leaden cojBBn after the Fire, but he 
could recall only scraps of the epitaph.^^ 

And so one of England’s greatest heroes has remained without 
tangible memorial even to the present day. The old epitaph was 
right j the memory of Sidney would dwarf a monument of mere 
stone and bronze. Something of this feeling inspired Lord Herbert 

^^JRemames of a (hroat&r Worhe (1605), sig. g 3*^. Buc’s Poetioa was 
never printed, and it is not listed among Ms works in tbe DNB^ Presum- 
ably Ckmden saw it in manuscript. Gamden^s reference to it lias been 
noted in Dr. Mark Eccles’s article on Buc in Thomas Lodge amd Other 
Elizabethans, ed. C. J. Sisson (1933), pp. 412-413, 

^^An&lent Pymral Monuments (1631), sig. 2E 4v. Wordsworth knew 
Weaver’s account and was duly indignant that Sidney’s memory should be 
so slighted; see his posthumously published "Country Church-yard," in 
The Prose Works of William Wordsworth, ed. A. B. Grosart (1876) ,ii, 49 f. 

Poesies frmgaises et latines de Joachim du Bellag, ed. E. Courbet 
(Paris, 1918), i,. 138 f. Du Bellay had first written a Latin version which 
is less close to the English; ibid,, 531. 

William Dugdale, The Sistory of St, Pauls Cathedrall (1658), sig 
2F D. Dugdale says his description is as of 1641. 

Brief Lwes, ed, Andrew Clarke (Oxford, 1898), u, 249 i Aubrey was 
writing about 1680. 
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of Cherbury to write the most graceful of all the poetic tributes, 
designed to be fastened on the door of St. Paulas : 

Reader^ 

Within this Church Sir PMhp Sidney lies. 

Nor is it ht that I should more acquaint. 

Lest superstition rise. 

And Men adore, 

Souldiers, their Martyr; Lovers, their Saint.^® 

WiniiiAM H. Bond 

The Folger Shakespeare lAhra/ry 


JONSON^S THE SAD SHEPHERD AND SPENSER 

In the realistic and satiric dramatic fragment, The Sad Shep- 
herd^ Ben Jonson scornfully disregards most of the conventions 
associated with pastoral drama. Variously derived or invented, two 
motives of the play seem to owe a modest debt to Spenser, whose 
poems were not generally pleasmg to Jonson.^ 

The first passage concerns the lustful and startlingly lifelike 
swineherd Lorel, who clumsily wooes the maiden Earine. This 
is a commonplace situation deriving ultimately from the wistful 
overtures of Polyphemus to the sea-nymph Galatea, in Theocritus^ 
Idyll 11' and his editors ^ have recognized Jonson^s familiarity 
with this famous poem. Two Renaissance analogues have been 
cited. ' W. W. Greg ® suggests the analogous situation, also prob- 
ably from Theocritus, m Drayton^s Polyolhion (21. 61 ff.) involv- 
ing the giant Gogmagog (a mountain) and the river nymph 
Granta. First noted by P. G. Waldron,^ a scrap of direct para- 

Occasional Verses (1666), sig. E 3^ 

^See Notes of Ben Jonson^ s Conversations mth WUUam Drummond of 
Bawthomden, ed. David Laiug (London, 1842), pp. 2, 9, 12; and Timher^ 
ed. Felix E. Schelhng (Boston, 1892), p. 67. 

®For parallels cf. Wm. Gifford’s ed.. The "Works of Ben Jonson, 
reprinted with supplementary notes by Col. Francis Cunningham, London, 
1875. Jonson may have remembered, too, that Ovid (Met,, 13) retells the 
Greek story (cf. Whalley’s edition of Jonson, 1766). 

® Cf. his standard edition of The Sad Shepherd, in Maierialen eur Kunde 
des alteren Mnglischen Dramas (Louvain, 1905), p. 86. 

^Waldron^s continuation of The Sad Shepherd together with his notes 
on Jenson’s part appeared an 1783; Greg includes both Jonson and Waldron. 
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phrase jErom Spensert Shepheardes Calender appears in LoreFs 
boasted possessions (ii, ii, 600-603) : ^ 

An aged Oake the King of all the field. 

With a broad Beech there growes afore my dur, 

That miekell Mast unto the ferme doth yeild {sic), 

A Chestnut, whilk hath larded money a Swine . . . 

Plainly this is recollected from Spenser^s February/^ 103 ff. : 

A goodly Oake . . , 

Whilome had bene the King of the field, 

And mochell mast to the husband did yielde, 

And with his nuts larded many swine. 

Apparently, then, some verses of Spenser^s Calender, about wyne, 
betweene Coline and Percye ® were not the only ones which Jon- 
son had by heart in spite of his professed strictures.®' And in a 
passage to be considered presently the Calender appears again as 
Jonson^s model. 

But pursuing the episodes involving Lorel and his family, one 
may note further Spenserian reminiscences, not paraphrases of the 
Calender^ but plot devices common to the Florimel story in the 
Faerie Queene, Lorel, the uneoutii lover, was chiefly inspired by 
the Cyclops of Theocritus, and Jonson^s own knowledge of witch 
lore aecoimts for much of the dialogue involving the machinations 
of LoreFs witch mother, Maudlin. Yet in view of Jonson^s imme- 
diate familiarity with " the grave the diligent Spenser,^^ the follow- 
ing comparison is presented for what it is worth/ All the analogies 

^ OonvermiionSj p. 9. 

•For Aeglamour^s vow to carve Ms revenge in trees, turf, and stones 
(iSf. I, V, 291-296) Gifford (op. cit, p. 493) compares Colin Cflout, 634 ff., 
as '‘the particular object of Jonson's imitation.’^ 

Waldron seems to have concluded that Jonson followed the Florimel 
story, for the continuation commences with a Spenserian passage detailing 
Lorens naive gifts {16ff.): 

‘‘Look, I ha’ brought ye wildings [i. e,, crab apples] fra’ the wood. 

And callow nestlings ta’en while the dam sought food . . . fdr iho’ I 
pipe fu’ well. 

Fit for thine ear I eanna’ sing mysel; 

But ye sail hear these sing, gif ye tMnk meet, 

* Yer praise, deft lass, in chirps and carrols sweet. 

And here’s a gaudy girlond for yer locks.” 
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are commonplace; their conjnnction in both works may not be a 
coincidence. 

The argument of The Sad Shepherd^ Acts II and III, clarifies 
the action relevant to the Elorimel story of Spenser : 

"The Witch MaudUn, having taken the shape of Marian to abuse Bohin^ 
hood . . . glorying so farre in the extent of her mischiefe, as shee con- 
fesseth to have surpriz’d Barine, strip’d her of her garments, to make her 
daughter appears fine ... in themj and to have shut the maiden up in a 
tree, as her sonnes prize, if he could winne herj or his prey, if he would 
force her. Her Sonne a rude bragging swine’ard, comes to the tree to 
•woo her , . . and first boasts his wealth to her. , . . Then he presents her 
guifts, such as himselfe is taken with, but shee utterly showes a scorne. 
His mother is angry, rates him, instructs him what to doe the next time, 
and persuades her daughter, to show her selfe about the bower: tells her, 
how shee shall know her mother, when she is transformed, by her broidered 
belt . . . (Act III). After which, Douoe, entring in the habit of Marine, is 
persued by Karol; who mistaking her at first to be his Sister, questions 
her, how shee came by those garments. . . . The sad Shepherd comming in 
the while, shee runs away affrighted. . . . Aeglamour thinking it to be 
Earines ghost he saw, falls into a melancholique expression of his phansie 
. . , RoHn suspecting her [the witch, who appears as Marian] to be 
Maudlin, lay’s hold of her Girdle sodainely . . . and he retornes with the 
belt broken . , . the Witch bids him [Lorel] assist a work ... of 
recovering her lost Girdle; which shee laments the losse of, with cursings. 

These three motives — ^the primitive wooing, the magic girdle, 
the disguise — appear with variations in the Faerie Queene : 

During her sojourn in the witch’s cottage Florimel is wooed by the son, who 
proffers gifts from the forest (3 7. IT). She escapes, is pursued by a 
beast sent by the witch, and in her flight loses her magic belt, a symbol of 
virtue. With this Sa'fcyrane binds the beast (3. 7. 36), who returns with 
it to the witch (3, 8. 2) ; the girdle is later found by Satyrane (3. 8. 49) 
and in Book Four it reappears conspicuously as a coveted prize. To com- 
fort her son, distraught by the loss of Florimel, the witch creates a snowy 
Florimel and decks her in the garments left behind by the true maiden 
(3, 7. 9), In this disguise false Florimel not only deceives the amorous 


Cf. Spenser’s “lewd lover” (3. 7. 17); 

“ Oft from the forest wildings he did bring . . , 

And oft young birds, which he had taught to sing 
His mistress’ praises sweetly carolled. 

Garlands of flowers sometimes for her fair head ...” 

Frofessor Alwin Thaler cites Spenser’s character as a plausible original 
of Shakespeare’s Caliban (“Shakespeare and Spenser,” x (1935), 

192 ff.; see pp. 203-204). 
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son but all those who had known her true counterpart (4 2 and 4). But, 
unable to bind the girdle about her waist, this witch’s figment is prevented 
from winning the badge of chastity (4, 5).® 

Written after The Alchemist and Bartholomew Fair, The Sad 
Shepherd contains Jonson^s farewell blast at the Puritans. As 
pastoral cliurch satire the passage is peculiarly interesting. Greg 
aptly observes that the famous lines from the play might of course 
be paralleled from a great variety of writers.^^ ® To Gifford^s quo- 
tation from Joneses Adrasta (1635) Greg adds Quarles^ Shep- 
herd's Oracles (1646), not as a source, but as another instance of 
pastoral satire directed at the Puritan party. G. Gregory Smith 
remarks that Jonson^s attack on the Puritans [in The Sad Shep- 
herd] • . • has all the dignity of counter-protests in The Shep- 
card's Calendar and Lycidas” Yet Spenser’s Puritan attacks 
upon the Anglicans have not been studied as the possible origmal 
of the passage from The Sad Shepherd, 

Jonson’s theme is superimposed upon the action of the play as 
a brief digression as Robin Hood thus chronicles the rustic delights 
of the June season (i, iv, 211 ff.) : 

Why should, or you, or we so much forget 
The season in our selves; as not to make 
Vse of our youth, and spirits, to awake 
The nimble Home-pipe, and the Timburine, 

And mixe our Songs, and Dances in the Wood, 

And each of us cut dowe a Triumph-bough. 

Such were the Bites, the youthfull lune allow. 

Clarion,. They were, gay Hobin, but the sowrer sort 
Of Shepherds now disdaine in all such sport: 

And say, our Flocks the while, are poorely fed, 

When with such vanities the Swainea are led. 


® Tasso^s famous witch, Armida, dons a girdle when she wants to entice 
lovers (cf, Jerusalem Delivered, 16. 24-25). 

® Op, c%t,, p. 7^. 

^“Misquoted by Greg from GiflTord, the lines should read: 

** The curious preciseness 
And all-pretended gravitie of those 
That sought these ancient harmlesse sports to banish, 

Have thrust away much honesty.” 

^^Ben Jonson^ English Men of Letter Series (London, 1919), p. 207. 
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Tuoh, Would tliey, wise Clcmon, were not Imrried more 
With Covetise and Eage, when to their store 
They adde the poore mans Eanehng, and dare sell 
Both Fleece, and Carkasse, not gihng him the Fell. . . . 

Lionel, 0 Friar, those are faults that are not scene, 

Ours open, and of worst example beene. 

They call ours. Pagan pastimes, that infect 
Our blood with ease, our youth with all neglect; 

Our tongues with wantonnesse, our thoughts with lust. 

And what they censure ill, all others must. 

Eobin then recalls an earlier, happier age (255-856) ; 

Those charitable times had no mistrust. 

Shepherds knew how to love, and not to lust. 

This is the manner and matter of Spenser’s satire in the Calen- 
der, particularly of "May.” Here Palinode, who corresponds to 
Eobin, recounts the joys of this season (10 ff.) : 

Yongthes folke now flocken in every where. 

To gather May bus-kets and smelling brere: 

And home they hasten the postes to dight . . . 

I saw a shole of shepeheardes outgoe 
With singing, and shouting, and jolly ehere; 

Before them yode a lusty Tabrere, 

That to the many a Horne-pype piayd, 

Whereto they dauneen, eche one with his mayd. , . . 

Tho to the greene Wood they speeden hem all. 

To fetchen home May with their musicall. 

Like Clarion, the sober Piers casts a damper upon the cheer 

(39 ff.) : 

Those f aytours little regarden their charge. 

While they, letting their sheepe runne at large, 

Passen their time, that should be sparely spent, 

In lustihede and wanton merjnraent. . . . 

That playen while their flockes be unfedde • , . 

But they bene hyred for little pay 
Of other, that caren as little as they 
What fallen the flocke, so they ban the fleece. 

Or as in " July,” lino 189, Thomalin repeats the charge, 

They ban the fleece, and eke the flesh. 

Then the accusations of Lionel and Friar Tuck recall the bitterness 
of Dxggon, in "September” (82-86 and 134-135) : 
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Or they bene false, and full of covetise, 

And casten to compasse many wrong emprise* 

But the more bene fraight with fraud and spight, 

IsTe in good nor goodnes taken delight. 

But kindle eoales of conteck and yre * . . 

Yet better leave of with a little losse. 

Then by much wrestling to leese the grosse. 

To wMch Hobbinol reioins (136-139) : 

Kow, Diggon, I see thou speakest to plaine; 

Better it were a little to feyne. 

And dearly cover that cannot be cured; 

Such ill^ as is forced, mought nedes be endured. 

Finally, in the manner of Robm^s retrospection, Spenser’s shep- 
herds recall the days of plenty and mnocence. Piers, for example, 
thus rehnkes his companion May,” 103 fE.) : 

The time was once, and may againe retorne . . . 

When shepeheards had none inheritance . , . 

But what might arise of the bare sheepe . • , 

Well ywis was it with shepheards thoe. 

All in all, the evidence seems to #show that Spenser contributed 
hints for The Sad Shepherd. In the motive of the witch family 
these are mainly commonplace devices which Jonson took over and 
varied to suit himself ; the Puritan passage repeats the manner and 
much of the language of Spenser’s attacks upon Anglican abuses. 

Thomas P. Hakeison, Je. 

tjvmersity of Terns 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF SPENSER’S HOUSE OF 

ALMA” 

.After the clearing of this particular well of English, so skillfully 
performed recently by Vincent Foster Hopper,^ perhaps I should 
hesitate to muddy these same waters by reference to an inferior 
interpretation of the twenty-second stanza of the House of Alma. 
I believe, however, that the earliest explication of the passage 
should be noted. On April 36, 1636^ there was entered in the Sta- 

^ Vincent Fost^ Hopper, ‘^Spenser’s * House of Temperance,^” PMLA., 
nv, 958-967. 
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tioner's Eegister a work by William Austin, a Lincoln's Inn bar- 
^ rister, winch was printed under the title Eaec Homo; wherein the 
Excellency of the Creation of Women is described, by way of an 
Essay, The popularity of this little discourse is attested by three 
posthumous printings in suceessire years: 1637, 1638, 1639. The 
printing of Eaec Eomo^ therefore, antedates by some seven years 
the issuing of Digby's Observations, which has heretofore been con- 
sidered the earliest commentary on Spenser's passage. Since 
Austin, who himself had died in 1634, states in a marginal gloss 
that Spenser had been dead over thirty years, it seems evident that 
Eaec Eomo must have been written at least around 1630.® 
Although none of Austin's works was published during his life- 
time, he apparently passed copies around among his friends, a 
group which included James Howell and Edward Alleyn.® 

At other points in the Eaec Eomo there appear various refer- 
ences to the House of Alma,^ but in particular there are about seven 
pages given over to a discussion of Spenser's geometrical propor- 
tions of the body, complete with illustrations. William Austin's 
solution of the problem of this stanza is apparently a combination 
of the two mterpretations noted in the Variorum Spenser: namely, 
the mystical one, and the literal one which refers the explanation 
only to the dimensions of the body.® In chapter five of his work, 
Austin examines the form of the human body, especially the female 
body, which must be excellent because God gave his own form to 
it.® The exact architecture of this buildmg, however, may be 
questioned : it may be square, triangular, round, or in the shape of 
the letter H. Austin believes that all of these conformations fit 
the human body, which actually is made in all the Geomeiricall 
proportions, that are, or can be imagined." Just as the units of 
measure are derived from the various dimensions of the human 
body (feet, inches, digits, cubits, etc.), so the body may be made 
to conform to all figures. For illustration, Austin discourses upon 
four figures: the square, the triangle, the circle, and the astronomi- 

* P. 79. If the gloss were entered by the printer, Austin's hook may be 
much earlier, 

» OTB. * See pp. 94-97. 

«lidmund Spenser, Works, ed. Greenlaw, Osgood, and PadeHord, The 
Faerie Queene, n (Baltimore, 1933), 472-485 {Appendix xx), 

® The larger discussion, which I have quoted or paraphrased, appears on 
pages 72-84. 
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cal figure of the twelve houses. Austin points out that if the body 
stands upright, with the feet together and the arms stretched out 
‘'^in the manner of a Omcifix/^ the result is a perfect square, — ■ 
the distance between the tips of the middle fingers being equal to 
that between the top of the head and the feet/ This construction, 
according to Austin, is a geometrically proportioned square, which 
was the form of the Temple^ and of the mysticall Churchy in the 
Bevelation/^ Similarly, without moving the body, draw lines from 
the tips of the fingers to the feet, and a triangle is produced, 
which IS a figure of the TrimtieP And if the arms be dropped 
a little, and the legs stand straddling, the navel serves as the center 
of a circle formed by the tips of the fingers, the toes, and the head, 
which is a true figure of the Earth/^ Finally, with the body 
remaming in this position, raise the arms stifi5y until the tips of 
the fingers are at the same height as the head, and the design is a 
true form of the twelve houses of the seven Planets in Heaven/^ 
Austm significantly contmues with the remark, ^^All which dis^ 
course concemmg the severall proportions of the body, are very 
elegantly and briefly contracted, by the late dead Spencer^ in his 
overliving Fairy Queene/"' Whereupon the entire twenty-second 
stanza is set down as proof, although it is printed as prose. Imme- 
diately followmg occurs the statement that in the geometrical art 
these proportions ^^signifie things both divine and humaneP 
Austin then goes on to say that although the Eoman H is perhaps 
the hardest letter for a single individual to reproduce, it is very 
simple for a man and woman to make this one letter by joming 
bands in marriage, makmg their eaven, HeavenP 
It is important to note that among those geometrical figures 
which William Austm relates to the House of Alma is to be 
included that of the twelve houses of the planets. Apparently 
Austin believes that the numbers seven and nine refer in some way 
to the astronomical configurations. He thus agrees with the later 
interpretations of John Upton, which were silently elaborated by 
Q. W. Kitchm. No comment is noade upon the passage, other 
than that already given- Austin does not attempt to explain the 
remaming parts of the stanza. In accordance with Austin^s treat- 

*'Cf. Henry Morley (as printed in the Variorum Spenser, op, dt,, pp. 
481-482) on the dimensions of the body. Hopper refers ns also to The 
^otehooks of Leonardo da Vinci, ed, and trans. by Edward MacOurdy 
(Hew York, 1938), i, 219-226. 
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ment^ ho-weTer, it appears that the line Nine was the circle set in 
lieaTens place is evidently a reference to the spheres of heaven (or 
to the ninth heaven itself, as Upton has it). The reply of 
Mephistopheles to Dr. Fanstus’ question as to the number of the 
spheres is pertinent: '^Nine, the seuen planets, the firmament, and 
the imperiall heauen,^^ ® — ^the firmament being the sphere of the 
fixed stars, while the imperial heaven is more commonly called the 
primum mobile. It would follow, then, that the line which 
compacted made a goodly diapase^^ would be a representation of 
the music of the spheres. 

Although William Austin has presented us with an interesting 
set of illustrations, it could be wished that a man who was living at 
the time Spenser died might have given a more adequate and 
comprehensive explication of so esoteric a passage. 

Cabuoll Cahdek 

The Bice Institute 


ACT III OF LEWISES VENONI 

When M. G. Lewis’s three-act melodrama Venon% or, the Novice 
of St MaTh% his adaptation of Jacques Marie Boutet de MonveFs 
Les Viciimes GloUrees, was first produced at Drury Lane Theatre 
on December 1, 1808, Acts I and II were well received, but the 
third act failed. Lewis soon remedied the trouble by rewriting 
the last act. In the first edition of Venoni, published the follow- 
ing year. Act III appears in its successful, revised form, but is 
followed by Lewis’s ^^Advertisement”: 

In justice to the French Anthor, I think it right to add the Third Act, 
as it originally stood — It was evidently not so well adapted to the English 
taste, as the one which I substituted; hut still partiality for my own pro- 
duction does not prevent my thinking the origiual design infinitely the 
best of the two.* 

N'ezt follows a section, oecnpying fifteen pages, entitiefl “ The 
OE iGnsrAi Thied Act,” depicting a gloomy, ■onchanging scene of 
two dungeons separated by a thick wall. The immured hero and 

® Apparently Austin considers this square to he Spenser^s ^airate, 

*H. Q, Lewis, Vemmi, or, the Novice of Bt„ Marhfs {London, 1809), 
p. [671. 
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heroine, divided by the wall and unaware that they are neighbors, 
indulge in over thirty alternate speeches before Venoni, completing 
the wort of a former prisoner, breaks his way through to J osepha^s 
cell; the action ends happily when friends arrive to set the couple — 
and the audience — free. 

Because of Lewises ‘^^Advertisement ” and the heading The 
OeighsTAL Thiru Act,^^ the dungeon scene is assumed to be the 
third act of Yenoni as originally performed at Drury Lane.® 
Clearly this cannot be accurate, for a contemporary review of the 
first performance states that a masquerade — of which there is no 
trace in this appended section — ^was introduced at the beginning of 
Act III and was hissed throughout two scenes.” ® Indeed, if we 
may accept as a fairly reliable guide to the actual performance the 
MS. of Venoni submitted to John Larpent, the licenser of plays,^ 
we find surprising differences between the dungeon scene — ^the so- 
called Original Third Act” — ^and the first stage arrangement 
of Act III. 

The licenser's MS. of the third act as first performed opens not 
with the dismal prison setting but with illuminated Ball room 
{Maskers discover'd) Dancing &c Gleb at the end of the Cflee The 
Viceroy'S Marquis come forward in earnest conversation,^^ These 
two briefly discuss VenonPs predicament, the Marquis retires, and 
the Viceroy turns to his sister with forced gaiety. He unwittingly 
puts his finger upon one probable cause of the failure of the first 
performance when, with reference to the prolonged emotional strain 
he has undergone in the previous act, he utters the aside, This 
interview with Venoni has totally unfitted me for rendering the 
honours of a Scene of mirth.” After further music and dancing 
the scene closes, and a second opens with the direction : ^^An Anti- 
chamber {Lively Musich) as if proceeding from the Ball rQom 
Mashers Sc Sc cross the Stage Serv*^ hurry backwards and for- 

®For instance, see John Genest, Some Account of the BngUsh Stage 
{Bath, 1832), vm, 118 

* Monthly Mirror, IST S., iv (Dec., 1808), 375. 

*hA 1561, Larpent Collection, Henry E. Huntington Library. Press- 
marks of this collection now consist of the prefix LA and the numbers in 
Catalogue of the Larpent Plays in the Suntington Library, compiled by 
Dougald MacMillan (“Huntington Library Lists,” Ho. 4, San Marino, 
1939). 
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wards with refreshments^ The nest two pages of the MS., 
chiefly comic dialogue,® are followed by 

Music &c without) [Teresa Hark* wliat^s all that noise? — a whole 
Crowd of Maskers are coming this way! Oh! now I understand — ^they are 
following the two little Gipsies, whose Musical talents and skill in for- 
tune telling, have furnished the best part of the Entertainment So. here 
they are’ — Enter Two Chpstes followed hy Mashers do. 

A spirited duet and chorus and a not very comic speech by Teresa 
fill the next two pages. Then, after a page of exposition,® we read 
the interesting direction : As they [Benedetto and Father Michael] 
go of the Musick in the Ball room is again heard — the lively air 
imperceptibly changes to a melancholy Strain. The Stage is dark- 
ened gradually. — The Scene then Changes to the interior of two 
Vaulted Dungeons.^ The remainder of the MS. corresponds to the 
passage appended to the published drama under the misleading 
title The Oeigihal THmn Act.^^ Thus what has been accepted 
by readers as the complete third act as originally performed proves 
to be merely the closing scene of that act. The failure of the first 
night^s performance of Venoni probably was due not only to the 
ludicrous dungeon scene, but also to the excess of irrelevant light 
entertainment — ^the ballroom scene, maskers, gipsies, dancing, sing- 
ing, and comic dialogue — which interrupted the plot and demanded 
of the audience a difficult emotional readjustment. 

Lewis did not confuse final act and final scene deliberately. In 
the Preface (p. [v]) to the published play he states: On the 
first night of representation the two first acts were well-received ; 
the last was by no means equally successful, and the concludmg 
scene operated . . . strongly on the risible muscles of the audi- 
ence.” Here concluding scene,” meaning the appended dungeon 
scene, is accurate. In thereafter heading it The Oeiginal Third 
Act” he had reference to the French play, for Lewis’s dungeon 
scene is a reasonably faithful translation of ihe final act of Les 
Victimes Cloitrees. To be unambiguous he should have called the 
appended passage The final act (Act IV) of the French play, 
used as the closing scene of the final act (Act III) of Venoni as 
originally performed.” 

Eetained, with slight changes, in the published revision: Venoni, pp. 
67 (“Enter Beis^detto . . .^^-69 . unaccountable! — Esroin^.]”). 

•Also retained, with slight changes, in the published revision; Venom, 
pp. 69 (“ Fathieb Michaie. rushes . . • ”)-71 • this instant — 
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So mueli for the early form of Act III. The Larpent MS. con- 
tains also the licenser's MS. copy of Act III as revised. A com- 
parison of this copy of the revised act with the printed text of 
Act III of Venoni will dispel two more errors. Lewis’s Preface” 
implies, and his biographer unqualifiedly states, that Act III in its 
later form was entirely new; ^ yet more than one fifth of the pub- 
lished text of Act III is contained in the MS. of Lewis’s original 
version. Moreover, his words regarding the revision, that he " com- 
posed the last act, as it now stands ” and that With this altera- 
tion the drama was received with unqualified applause,” ® lead one 
to expect a rather close correspondence between the published text 
of Act III and the licenser’s MS. of the revision, which latter pre- 
sumably approximates the stage arrangement. Actually, the MS. 
of the revision differs widely from its published form. More than 
one third of the printed text of Act III is absent from the MS. of 
the revision; on the other hand, the published text lacks the ball- 
room scene, which had opened the act in its early form and which 
is caEed for again in the MS. of the revision. Though one expects, 
of course, to find some variation between licenser’s MS. and printed 
copy, discrepancies as great as these serve to emphasize the danger 
of relying upon the published form of a play — of Lewis’s period, at 
least — ^for a record of its stage presentation. 

Louts E. Peck 

Um^ersitu of Tennessee 


INTOXICATING GEAPES 

One of the later accounts of the discovery of America by the 
Norsemen of Leifr Eiriksson and which for this reason has fre- 
quently been held less trustworthy,^ the Qronlendinga Pattr, con- 

Venoni, pp. [vj-vi; Mrs. Baron-Wiison, The Life and Oorrespondenoe 
of M, G-. Leiois (London, 1839), n, 58. 

^VenOTii, p. vi. 

^ The many internal contradictions and startling improbabilities of 
account were pointed out by Hallddr Hermannsson, The Frohlem of Wme- 
loind [Islm^ioa XXV], Ithaca, N. Y., 1936, pp. 37 ff. To Idb.e present writer 
this author seems however to go much too far in his strictures, since the 
pdttr is obviously of composite character, and many of the absurdities 
pointed out are the result of a clumsy putting together of heterogeneous 
materials by a none too skilful and quite ignorant compiler. 
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tamed in the Plateyarbok, relates the following curious episode : ^ 

One evening it happened that there was a man missing out of their 
company, and it was Tyrke the Southern man Leif was mighty ill- 
pleased, for Tyrke had been long with him and his father, and had been 
very fond of Leif in his childhood Leif chid his crew sharply, and made 
ready to go out to seek him, and twelve men with him. But when they 
were come a short way from the hall, there was T^ke walking towards 
them, and he was welcomed gladly. Letf soon sato that hts foster-father 
was overcome. He was steep-faced and rollmg-eyed, tiny-faced, small of 
stature, and miserable to look at, but a clever man in all kinds of skill 
of hand. Then Leif spake to him. "Why wast thou so late, my foster- 
father, and left behind by the rest of the company? Then he first talked 
German for a long time, rolling his eyes all ways, and making faces, but 
they could not make out what he was saying. Then after a time he spake 
in Northron speech, "I had not walked much farther than you, but I 
have something new to tell I have found vines and grapes.” — " Is it true, 
foster-father’ ” says Leif. " Indeed it is true,” quoth he, "for I was born 
where there was no lack of vines or grapes,” 

As is well known, the newly discovered country was called 

Wineland ” because of this abundance of wild grapes. 

The sentence underlmed in the foregoing passage is rendered 
differently by various translators.® Of the many commentators of 
the text, Fridtjof Nansen was neither the first nor the last to sus- 
pect that, in the opinion of the unknown sagaman^ Tyrke was 
plainly drunk E. Mogk® had come to a like conclusion before 
him^ and Gathorne-Hardy ® voiced the same view after him. 

On the other hand, the eighteenth century translator of the text, 
D. Mallet/ calls Tyrke merely ^ exalted/ without venturing a guess 

® Gudbrand Vfgfusson and F. York Powelh Ortgxms Islandimet Oxford, 
1905, n, 601. 

®To give a few examples: N. L. Beamish, The IHscovery of America Ip 
the Northmen, London, 1841, p. 6T; "not in Ms right senses”; A. H, 
Beeves, The Finding of Wineland the ^ood^ London, 1895, p. 66: "in 
lively spirits”; F. B. Stock, Deateche Mundschau /, Geographic u, Btdh 
tiatih, xxn (1900), p. 295 "aufgeregt"; W. Hovgaard, The Fopages of 
the Norsemen to Am&twai New York, 1914, p. 87; "queer”; Gathorne 
Hardy, The Norse Discoverers of America, Oxford, 1921, p. 43: "in good 
spirits; Langlois, La dScouverte de VAm4rique par les Normands vers 
V<m 1000, Paris, 1924, p. 61: "tr^ en gait4.” 

* Fridtjof Hansen, In Northern Mists, New York, 1911, ir, 4. 

^ Mitteilungen des Vereim /. Mrdkunde, 1892, p. 73. 

•Op. cit , p, 150. 

^ Northern Antiquities, Edinburgh, 1809, t, 240 f. 
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as to the cause of this exaltation. In the present century, Paul 
Herrmann® took a like ^neutraP view of the matter; hut Prof. 
Eichard Hennig® thought the suh]ect sufficiently important to 
reproach Nansen with havmg done violence to the text which, 
according to the German scholar, does not even state that Tyrke 
had eaten of the hemes. He apparently assumes that the German 
sailor was satisfied with the modest rdle of a modern visitor of a 
horticultural exhibition, and he attributes his excitement solely to 
his unmeasured joy at beholding grapes and being reminded of his 
childhood home. This view carries little conviction, for m the 
sagamaPs mmd Tyrke^s tardiness in returning home was evidently 
due to his discovery and its obvious consequences, namely, the 
understandable avidity with which that sailor, having for weeks 
past enjoyed only ship^s food, glutted himself with the berries. 
Again, to use Gathome-Hardy’s apt remark, while Tyrke’s speak- 
ing German, which happened to be his native tongue, would prob- 
ably not be considered proof conclusive of his drunkenness at Bow 
Street, yet to ascribe (as Hennig does) his strange behavior, many 
hours (as we must reasonably suppose) after his discovery, to his 
excitement alone is even less plausible. There can be little doubt 
about the fact that the sagaman believed him, to use a scriptural 
expression, full of new wine.^’ 

Since it is manifestly impossible to become intoxicated from eat- 
ing ripe grapes, the episode has tended to discredit the trustworthi- 
ness of the entire account of the discovery of America as embodied 
in the Paitr, Yet such an extreme scepticism is hardly justified. 
Certainly, the sagaman was ignorant of the true nature of wine, 
the result of a fermentation process. On the part of Icelanders and 
Greenlanders of that remote period such ignorance is excusable 
enough.^^ The present writer, when in France, met an Arab from 
Tunisia who seriously believed that high test gasoline was coming 
out of American oil wells. But quite apart from such general con- 
siderations, it should be pointed out that we are dealing with a 

^IsUmd in yerg€mgenhe%t und Gegenimrf^ Leipzig, 1907, I, 106. 
ratselkaften Landem^ Munchen [1925], p. 194. 

^®TIie Uforae text: Letfr farm pat hrdtt, at fdstra ham var shapgott (ef. 
Reeves, op. otty p, 147), is of little help,, the word sJcapgott, translated 
by J. !BWtzner {Ordbog over det gamle norshe Bprog, in, 286) with 

vel tihnode/' being to all appearances a Siral 

also the jndiciom remarks of Gathorne-Hardy, p. 253. 
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literary motive the presence of which in the P&ttr tends to show 
that, unlike a knowledge of realistic industrial processes such as 
wine-makmg, certain novelistic themes spread very easily from 
country to country, even in that far-off period. 

IsTansen was the first, it seems, to explain this story by the 
assumption of Irish literary infiuences. In particular, the Imrom 
Maelduin makes mention of an island where there were many 
trees, lake willow or hazel, with wonderful fruit like apples, or 
wine-fruit, with a thick large shell/^ the juice of which "had so 
intoxicating an effect that Maelduin slept for a day and a night 
after having drunk it.^^ His companions subsequently filled all 
their vessels with the juice, which they pressed out of the fruit, and 
left the island. They mixed the juice with water to mitigate its 
intoxicating and soporific effect, as it was so powerful.^® 

Since fruits of this description are as rare in Ireland and the 
surrounding isles as they are on this side of the Atlantic, the 
question arises: Where did the author of 3£(i6lduin^s Yoyn^s find 
the motive? 

In Smdbld^s fifth voyage we are told how the hero falls into the 
clutches of the Old Man of the Sea, who most unceremoniously uses 
him as a ridmg beast. The story then goes on to relate how one 
day he finds raisins, which he presses out, letting their juice fer- 
ment. The wine thus obtained promptly communicates to him 
a light-heartedness and vigor which the Old Man cannot but 
notice. He accordingly conceives a desire to partake of the mys- 
terious drmk. Beeommg intoxicated, he loosens his grip and is 
easily thrown off and killed by Sindbi-d.^* 

In this narrative one cannot help admiring the perseverance of 
the hero who, with the old man on his back all the time, finds 
enough leisure to pick the berries, to press them, and to subject 
their juice to fermentation. In reality we are dealmg with the 
^ doctored " account of a rationalist who, noticing the absurdity of 
a man getting drunk on grapes, thought it necessary to introduce 
these processes into a story which in its original form knew nothing 
of them. 

This conclusion is borne out by a version first toH by Ya^qub ben 

Zinuner, Z&ktschT%ft /. deutsches Altcrtum, (1889), p. X68; 

P. W. Joyce, Old Celtic RomanceSf London, 1898, p 156. 

V. Chanvin, B%bliogrfiphie» vn, 21; cf, Eene Basset, MUle et un contes, 
et I4gend&s o/fdhe&y Paris, 1924-27, r, 190 ff. 
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Ish^aq es Sarr^dj, who was the source of the geographer Qa 2 winl 
(thirteenth century of the Christian era). I here reproduce his 
text from the French Yersion of Eene Basset 

While walking about on this island, I found a large number of trees 
with all sorts of fruit and in their branches rery beautiful men, I sat 
down near them, no more understandmg their language than they under- 
stood mine While I was thus sitting, one of them put his hand on my 
shoulder and suddenly jumped on my back, twisting his legs around me 
and making me get up. I shook myself to throw him off ; but he scratched 
my face, and I ran around the trees with him. He picked their fruits, 
ate some and threw the others to his companions, who caught them laugh- 
ing. As I was walking around with him, the branches of the trees cut his 
face and blinded him. Then I took some grapes, crushed them with a 
stone, and drank the juice, intimating to him that he should do so like- 
wise. He did so; then his legs loosened their grip, and I threw him off; 
but I still bear the traces of his claws on my face. 

Oriental influences on the Irish imrama have been pointed out 
repeatedly. Thus the whale m the Navigatio sancti Brendam 
appears to be a lineal descendant of the whale in Sindbld^s first 
voyage.^® The city of laughers in the Imram Maelduin and in the 
Echira Brain maic Febail has its analogues in Oriental fiction/® 
and so has the city of weepers in the Imram Maelduin and the 
Imram curaig UaOorraJ’^ We shall therefore not be far wrong 
in assuming the migration of an Oriental theme to Ireland and, 
finally, to Iceland, some time in the course of the eleventh or the 
twelfth century. 

As was pomted out above, such an assumption, contrary to the 
view of Nansen, does not detract from the historical value of the 
story. Tyrke may very well have existed and shared the honor of 
the first discovery of America; the ubiquitous Teuton is certainly 
not a product of modem times ; we find him in Denmark, in Nor- 
way, and in Iceland as early as the tenth century, sometimes as a 
priest, sometimes as a trader, and occasionally (as in our tale) as 
a simple adventurer. Nor is there anything improbable in his 

HI Qazouini, AtMr el htldd, ed Wustenfeld, Gdttingen, 1848, pp. 
20 f.; cf J. Ansbaclier, Bte Absdhmtte uber die G-eister und wunderbaren 
Geaehbpfe aus QaztoM’s Koamographte, diss. Erlangen, 1905, pp. 31 f, 

Cbauvin, to, 7 ; Stith Thompson, Motif-Ivdex J 1761. 1. 

Zimmer, ZeiAschrift^ xxxnr, 171 and 260; Joyce, op, dt,, p 163; 
Tabart, Ghronique^ trad, H. Zotenberg, Haris, 1867-74, i, 48. 

Zimmer, Zeitschrift^ xxxm, pp. 160 and 188; Joyce, p. 137; Ghauvin, 
V, 242; <3r, JuBgbauer, M<irohen aue Twrkestm und T%be% Jena, 1923, p. 150. 
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recognizing, in the ISTew World, the golden frnit of VUis vinifera, 
TjTo doubt he was the only member of the ship’s crew capable of 
such an identification. The fact that the sagaman did a little 
romancing, by fnrnishmg a practical demonstration of the abso- 
lute correctness of the identification, does honor to his literary 
craftsmanship, if not to his botanical and chemical knowledge. 

Our theme was too good not to snnrive the middle ages. We meet 
with it again in the Terre Australe, an imaginary Toyage written 
by one Gabriel Poigny and published in 1676. In that novel we 
are told that the inhabitants of that land of bliss lived on fruit, 
the most delightful of these bemg those gathered from the Tree of 
Bliss. By eating four of them, one becomes excessively gay; by 
eating more, one falls asleep, never to wake up again.^® 

What is even more curious is that m the eighteenth century our 
theme turns up again in connection with North America^ Several 
of the descriptions of that continent mention bears, which are said 
to climb the branches of vine trees and to feed on their grapes, 
in one account with much the same effect as that noticed in Tyrke 
by his companions.®® 

Quite true, these writers may not be taken too seriously either as 
eye-witnesses or as literary artists. But shortly after came a true 
prince of letters, the noble viscount of Chateaubriand, who did not 
disdain to reproduce this feature in the prologue of his Atalm^ 
and who, m his Genie du CJiristianismey^^ saw fit to defend it 

3^® G. CMuard, UAmerique et le rSve exotique dam la UtUratwre fran- 
gaise au xvxte ei au xvxn^ si^cle, Paris, 1934, p. 198. 

18 PraiiQois-'Xavier de Charlevoix, M%sto%re et description ginSrale de la 
Utomelle France, amc le Journal htstonque d^un voyage fait par ordre du 
rot dans VAm4rique sepientrionale, Paris, 1744, 3 v. in 4*; Jonathan 
Carver, Travels in the Interior Parts of America^ Xiond.on, 1778, 1#<9, 
1784, 1 V. in 8®; William Bartram, Travels through North and Bouih 
Caroltna^ Beorgta, Bast and West Florida, the CheroJcee Country ...» 
PhUadelphia, 1791; London, 1792; Lublin, 1793, 1 v. in 8®; cf. Joseph 
Bddier, Etudes crttiques, Paris, 1903, p. 197, n. 1. 

^ Gilbert Imlay, A Topographical Description of the Western Territory 
of North America, London, 1792, reprinted in Hew York, in 1793, repub- 
lished in London, in 1797, quoted hy Chateaubriand, C4nie du Chris- 
tianisme, Paris, 1880, t. n, p. 416. On Lalay cf. Ohinard, Pemotisme 
amSmcain dans V oeuvre de Chateaubriand, Paris, 1918, p. 87, n. 1. 

^ ^ De rextr4mit4 des avenues on aper§oit des oum enivr4s de raisin, qui 
chancellent sur les branches des ormeaux.’^ 

*8 Ztoo. cit^ 
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against carping critics by quoting the trayeilers who had preceded 
him m the New Worid.^® 

What should be noted is that this is only one out of many fea- 
tures in a larger conception, that of North America as a land of 
plenty, a sort of pays de Cocagne,’ a conception prevalent m the 
writings of the Jesuits of the seventeenth century.®^ The reason 
is, obviously, that the mediaeval tradition about such a land beyond 
the Atlantic contmued alive and died gradually only after the 
true nature of Canada became known as a result of the Erench 
colonization in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 

Whether or no Chateaubriand was sincere in professing to believe 
his authorities does not matter much. We know that, while 
Buarctos americanm, like Homo sapiens may fall a victim to 
alcohol, neither one of the two can succomb by merely eating ripe 
grapes. The apparent absurdity of these accounts finds its expla- 
nation in the assumption that the Oriental theme lived on in 
Europe down to the end of the eighteenth century, to be utilized 
by romancing travellers of Washington's time in much the same 
manner in which it had been used, some 600 years previously, by 
Scandinavian sagamen. But its presence in the accounts referred 
to has led no one to doubt iiie reality of the voyages of those 
eighteenth century travellers. 

^ * AnnxAKDER H. Keappb 

jprimeion, N. 


THE DATE OF PEOLOGUE E TO THE 
LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN 

Now that Miss Lossing has refuted the arguments for including 
the Lay de Franchise among the sources used by Chaucer in his 
Prologue to the Legend of Good Women^ it remains to reconsider 
the question of the date at which this Prologue was composed. 

Of. CMnard, Uesootisme amirtoain, pp. 244 f- It is to be noted that the 
critics were quite wrong in doubting the fondness of bears for grapes or 
their ability to climb trees (cf Chateaubriand, Atolaf ed. Timothy Cloran, 
Hew York [1911], p. 90) ; what they had good reasons to doubt was the 
eSect of the grapes. 

** Chinard, L*AmSrique et le rive emtique, p, 129. 

^ Marian Lossing,^ The Prologue to the Legend of Good Women and the 
LfU de Framhise,** Studies m Philology^ xscsix (1942), 15-35. 
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Previous to the appearance of Lowes’s study scholars were generally 
agreed in assigning the earlier version of the Prologue to the year 
1385. But even after giving due weight to Lowes^s arguments the 
only apparent reason for postponing the date until 1386 is the 
supposed dependence on the Lay de Franchise. When this is once 
set aside it becomes obvious that 1385 is the more likely date in 
view of the shifting political relations then existing between 
England and Prance. 

During the Spring of 1384 negotiations were begun for a treaty 
of peace between France and England. Among the commissioners 
sent from England to Boulogne in Picardy to carry on the negotia- 
tions was John of Gaunt. Deschamps himself was also sent to 
Boulogne in the Spring of 1384, where he remained during the 
progress of the negotiations, paying a visit to Calais during this 
period in the company of Chaucer’s friend Oto de Graunson. It 
was probably durmg August or September, 1384, when Deschamps 
and John of Gaunt were both at Boulogne that the French poet 
wrote his Phelippe ballade (ITo. 765) in honor of the Duke of 
Lancaster’s daughter Philippa.® The negotiations continued until 
September 14; and the most favorable season for an exchange of 
literary amenities would appear to be durmg this protracted period 
of friendly association between the English and French envoys. 
However, the negotiations did not succeed in establishing peace, 
but merely resulted in an extension of the truce until May 1 of the 
following Spring. And by April 30, 1385, when the truce expired, 
the English commissioners returned to England; and on the follow- 
ing day, May 1 — ^the very day that Deschamps presented his Lay 
de Franchise before the French court — hostilities between France 
and England were resumed. From that date until the Spring of 
1386 the political situation, as Lowes has shown,® made any literary 
communication between France and England virtually impossible. 

Professor Kittredge was the first to point out the significance 
of Chaucer’s references to the Flower and Leaf debate (ProL F 68- 
83 and 187-196) in their hearing on Ms literary relations with 
Deschamps. Curiously enough,” he observed, all the editors of 
Chaucer have overlooked four poems by Bustache Deschamps which 
are of the first importance in the illustration of the Prologue to 
the Legend. They stand together in the authoritative manuscripts 


* Lowes, PMLA.i xx, 760 


PULA., XX, 762-764. 
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of the works of Deschamps and may very well have been written 
at abont the same time/^^ Citing the fact, already familiar to 
literary historians, that Deschamps sent some of his works to 
Chancer, begging him, ^^to receive his ^ envres d^escolier ^ gracionsly, 
and to send him something of his own in return, Professor 
Kittredge advanced the plausible suggestion : If the manuscript 
which Deschamps sent to Chancer contained the poems on the 
Plower and the Leaf, may not Chancer have replied by sending him 
the Legend^ so far as it was ever completed? ® 

Lowes was well acquainted with the article by Kittredge ; indeed, 
he made it to a considerable extent the basis of his own study. But 
he mentions Deschamps^ Flower and Leaf poems only incidentally 
and concentrated attention instead on his Lay de Franchise^ al- 
though Professor George L. Marsh in an article published in 1906 
pointed out that in the Lay de Franchise Deschamps nowhere* even 
mentions the leaf or hints at the strife of the Flower and the Leaf. 
The word feuille does not occur in the poem, except as applied 
(in 1. 45) to the petals of the flower; and there is not the remotest 
suggestion of an allegory of the Flower and the Leaf/’ ® 

It is obvious, therefore, that in considering the exchange of com- 
pliments between Chaucer and Deschamps we must return to the 
four Flower and Leaf poems cited by Kittredge. These are Nos. 
764, 765, 766, and 767. One of them (No. 766) is a rondeau 
addressed to " tresdouce flour, Elyon de Nillac ” (in this case not a 
woman but the French King’s councillor and chamberlain) and 
the other three are ballades. No. 765 is the Phelifpb ballade in 
honor of John of Gaunt’s daughter. Lady Philippa is here referred 
to as residing in Lancaster, and inasmuch as she embarked with 
her father for Spain in July 9, 1386, this ballade, as Kittredge 
observes, must have been composed before this date, and it may 
have been written several years earlier, for Philippa was in her 
twen^-eighth year at the time of her marriage [to the King of 
Portugal, Feb. 2, 1387].”^ According to Lowes’s own view, cited 
above, it was probably written during August or September, 1384. 

Though the precise dates of Deschamps’ Flower and Leaf poems 
cannot be ascertained, there is good reason to believe that all of 
them were composed during the period of the truce, and conse- 


put, X, 3 . 
put, r. 6. 


^Mod, pm., IV, 135 
pm.,x, 4. 
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qnently at a time when their transmission to England would have 
encountered no difficulty. On the other hand, as Lowes recognizes^ 
^^at the actual time of the composition of the Lay de Franchise 
[May 1, 1385] opportunity for it to reach England selms 
wanting/^ ® 

Lowes, who in seeking the occasion for transmitting Deschamps^ 

euvres d^escolier to Chaucer centered Ms inquiry on the Lay de 
Franchise^ looks to the period after May 1, 1385, whereas if we 
follow Elittredge^s suggestion that it was some of Deschamps’ 
Flower and Leaf poems which were sent to Chaucer, the most 
favorable opportunity would appear to be during the later months 
of 1384, when John of Gaunt, Oto de Graunson and Deschamps 
were consorting together at Boulogne and Calais. 

One must consider also the movements of Lewis Clifford, the 
messenger by whose hand the poems were transmitted. It was 
hardly possible for Chfford to have carried to England a copy of the 
Lay de Franchise written for the f5te of May 1, 1385, since at that 
time he seems already to have been in Wales. At least we have 
record on May 4 of Philip Bluet staying on the King^s service 
with Lewis de Clifford, constable of Cardigan Castle in South 
Wales.” ® 

TMs setting back of the exchange of amenities between Deschamps 
and Chaucer to the later months of 1384 has an important bearing 
on Miss Margaret Galway^s recent proposal to identify the Alceste 
of the Legend of Good Women with Joan of Kent, widow of the 
Black Prince and mother of Eichard II — ^an identification wHch 
would offer a thoroughly satisfactory solution for what had remained 
a perplexing problem for Chaucerian commentators. However, in 
her argument in support of this proposal Miss Galway was con- 
fronted by a serious chronological difficulfy through her acceptance 
of Lowes’s view that the Lay de Franchise served as a source for 
Chaucer^s poem. For Princess Joan died on August 7^ 1385, and 
if Chaucer did not receive Deschamps^ euvres d^escolier” until 
after May 1, to suppose that his Prologue, with its complimentary 
references to the poets of Prance and ite fervid devotion to his 
sotereign lady, was composed in the three-month interval before 
the death of Princess Joan, seems difficult if not hnpossible. Miss 

« PMLA., XX, 761-2. ® Quoted by Lowes, PULA., xx, 761. 

“"Chaucer's Sovereign Lady,” ifZfj®., xxx ia {1938), 145-199. 
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Galway struggled with the problem (p. 159, note 3), but the 
crowded chronology which seemed to be required by her proposal 
continued to be an obstacle to her identification so long as it was 
assumed that Chaucer depended on the Lay de Franchise. But 
with the breaking down of this assumption the way is left open 
for the recognition of Princess Joan as Chaucer^s sovereign lady 
in the Legend of Good Women. 

It will thus be seen that when Miss Lossing’s conclusions and 
Miss Galway^s are placed in connection they supplement each other. 
Miss Galway, by identifying the Alceste of Chaucer^s Prologue with 
Joan of Kent, who died August 7, 1385, casts further doubt upon 
the argument that Chaucer used the Lay de Franchise^ composed 
for the Me of May 1 in the same year. And Miss Lossing, by 
relieving the crowded chronology which this use of the Lay de 
Franchise would necessitate, has removed the only serious difficulty 
encountered by Miss Galwa/s very plausible proposal to identify 
Chaucer^s sovereign lady as Princess Joan. 

Caumtoiv Beown 


A NINETEENTH CENTURY POETIC PREFIX 

Students of English are aware of the origin of the prefix Or in 
such words as afoot^ aground, ablaze. It is a worn-down, proclitic 
form of the OE preposition on or an, which, in West Saxon, absorbed 
the preposition in, and which came to be attached to a number of 
substantives. It appears m OE in the full form in such phrases as 
on meg ^ away,^ on life ^ alive, ^ on slmpe ^ asleep,^ and as a reduced 
preposition in aweg ^ away,^ abufan ^ above, ^ ariht ^ aright.^ On the 
analogy of forms like these many new words were created in ME 
and MnE, such as atop, ahorse, amain. Moreover, since the same 
stem often appears in the verb as in the noun, the prepositional 
prefix was freely attached to many verbal forms, producing, as 
Jespersen points out, a sort of participle without -ing; thus, the 
room is ablaze «= ^blazing, ^ aglow with enthusiasm «= ^ glowing,^ to 
be adrift = ^ drifting.^ In words of this kind the prefibs: has the 
meaning of 'on,^ ^in,^ ^with,^ or ^ in a condition or state of/ 
Syntactically, the word may be an adverb (^they went far afield^), 
an adjective — usually in a predicate construction — (^he was aglow 
with enthusiasm^), a preposition (^atop the waves, ^ Hawthorne, 
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1868), a coBjmction in the evening, afore he came," Bible, 1611), 
or even a substantive to speak an aside '). 

The form under consideration is to be distinguished from other 
sources of the prefix a- in MnE, such as OB a- as in abide, OE and- 
as in alonff, OE of as in amormngs, French a as in amoi t, Xorse a 
as in alee ^ on the lee side,^ Latin ad, Greek <x, and other originals. 
In the Oxford Dictionary the construction is labelled preposi- 
tion^' to distinguish it from other a- prepositions and a- prefixes. 
From the point of view of MnE these distinctions are not always 
valid. Thus, in MnE the a- in adown, athirst, afresh, aqmhe is not 
felt to be different from the a- in alack, agaze, afire, ashiver; yet the 
prefix m the first set of words is derived from an older of or at, and 
in the second from an older on. The number of words, however, 
derived from sources other than OE on which fell together with 
words derived from OE on having the same meaning and function, 
is not very large. 

Earlier students of the language were not generally agreed on 
the character or history of the form. Ben Jonson, for example, 
regarded it as a preposition, pure and simple, and wrote it as a 
separate word.^ Wallis thought it was a shortened form of the word 
Many eighteenth century compilers of spelling books confused 
it with the article a and with other forms.® Johnson, Walker, and 
Sheridan followed Wallis. Webster seems to have been seriously 
puzzled by it. In his Dissertations (1789) he says that it is an 
abbreviation of either one or upon.^ In his Dictionary (1828), 
however, after giving the correct explanation, he goes on to suggest 
that it might also be a contraction of the Celtic ag, the sign of the 

^Ben Jonson, The English Grammar, ed. Strickland Gibson {London, 
1928), p. 69 "A hatb tbe force of governing before a noun. *And ihe 
Protector bad layd to ber for manners sake that she was a Councelt with 
the Lord Hastings to destroy him/. . . Likewise, before the participle 
present, [A] An bath the force of a gerund ... [as in] a brewing, an 
hunting.^* 

^ Joannis Walisin Grammatica Linguae Anglwanae, 1st ed. 1663 (London, 
1766), p. 86. 

* Of. for example, Thomas Dilwortb, New Guide to the English Tongue 
(London, n740), p. 111. 

*Noab Webster, Dissertations on the English Language (Boston, 1769), 
p. 216. Webster seems to have been much impressed with Horne Tooke's 
theory of particles. Cf. also Webster, op. ctt., p. 185. 
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participle of the present tense ... as in saying, a going. 
Lowthj and the grammarians generally, explained it correctly as a 
form of the preposition on, a httle weakened by familiar use and 
qnick pronnnciation/^ ® 

If we examine the words showmg this construction in the Oxford 
Dictionary, limiting our investigation to words in which the prefix 
is clearly derived from an older on^ we shall observe certain facts in 
regard to its prevalence and use m recent times which throw an 
interesting light on the poetic technique of some nineteenth century 
poets. We must, however, exclude consideration of the use of the 
prefix fit- in participles ending in -tngf, as in abuilding, astanding, 
awmting, ahucMeierrytng (Thoreau, 1854). In this construction 
the Ch may be prefixed to almost any verb beginning with a con- 
sonant, in a kind of informal, more or less dialectal speech. The 
use of the a- prefix with verbs without ^ng, however, is decidedly 
limited. It occurs with a small number of monosyllables and 
dissyllables, most of which are, as we shall see, distinctly poetic ” 
in character. 

Of the 270 main words listed in the Oxford Dictionary as clearly 
derived from an older on plus a substantive, or verbal form, or from 
an obvious analogical creation, no less than 110 occur for the first 
time in the nineteenth century. Of the remainder, about 60 are 
described as archaic or dialectal, or are preceded by the distinctive 
dagger sign indicating that the form is obsolete. There remain 
thus only about 100 ^^hve^^ forms that antedate the nineteenth 
century. The data obtained from the Oxford Dictionary may be 
supplemented with material from the New Standard and Webster^s 
second edition (1934), If we add the 60 words listed in these two 
dictionaries illustrating this construction as hmited above, our 
totals would then be about 170 recent a- words as against 110 live 
forms before the nineteenth century. 

Nevertheless, it would be rash to suppose that these words are all 
actually recent creations. There is good evidence for believing that 
some of the words under discussion existed before the nineteenth 
century, either in the dialects or in some other form of non-standard 
speech. One of the facts revealed by a study of the citations given 

® Noah Webster, An American Dictionary of the English Langnage (New 
York, 1828), i, a-. 

^Robert Lowth, A Bhort Introduction to Mnglish Grammar (London, 
1763), p. 65. 
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in the Oxford Dictionary is the relatiYe paucity of eighteenth 
century illustrations of these words in literature. In some words 
for which eighteenth century citations are given, the fuU form with 
on appears in place of the a- preJBx. For many words^ moreover, 
there are no citations at all from the seventeenth century — or 
earlier — ^to the nineteenth. This is true of such words as acrooh 
1881, C. Rossetti (previous citation, 1583) ; aflame 1798, Coleridge 
(previous citation, 1565) ; agape 1855 (previous citation, 1667) ; 
ahnee 1805, Southey (previous citation, c. 1300) ; anight 1830, 
Tennyson (previous citation, 1600) ; aroar 1836 (previous citation, 
1644) ; mwim 1870, Morris (previous citation, 1663) ; athrong 
1881 (previous citation, c. 1300) ; aworlc 1858, Browning (previous 
citation, 1600 ) ; awrach 1845, Hood (previous citation, 1627) ; and 
many others. 

The paucity of eighteenth century illustrations may be ascribed 
to the temper of the period, which was distinctly unfriendly to 
archaic, dialectal, and aU irregular forms of speech. Lowth 
implies that the words aboard, ashore, afoot, are permissible in 

familiar use and quick pronunciation,^^ though he prefers the full 
forms with on, in or at in the " solemn slyle.^^ Ash, in Ms Dic- 
tionary (1775), lists a number of a- words, but he also limits their 
use to the familiar style/^ Some he describes as affected by 
poets.^^® Pegge regards these words as vulgarisms, — strong 
Londonisms,^^ he calls them, ^^wMch extend southward of the 
metropolis.” ^ Other orthoepists too, label the prefix as improper,” 
or describe it as retained by the vulgar.” Johnson, Sheridan, 
and Walker give only a few of these words, and those without 
comment. It seems fair to assume, therefore, that some of the 
words which appear for the first time in nineteenth century litera- 
ture may have existed in colloquial or dialect speech earlier, but 
were unrecorded in literary documents. 

Another point to notice in connection with these a- words is the 

Tbia,, p. 66. 

® John Ash, A New Complete Dictionary of the Mngli&h Language {Lon- 
don, 1775). 

* Samuel Pegge, Anecdotes of the Mnglish Language, 2d ed. (London, 
1804), p. 175. 

Cf- Sterling A Leonard, The Standard of Correctness in Mnglish Usage 
XJgO-lSOO (Madison, 1929), p. 70. See also William l^'oone, A CUssary 
and Mtymologioal Dictionary, 2d ed. (London, 1834). 
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fact that while the pre-nineteenth century forms are frequently 
composed of the prefix a- plus an adjective or adverb {ahigh^ afore) ^ 
as well as a noun or verb, the nineteenth century forms are almost 
invariably compounded of the prefix plus a noun or verb, chiefly 
the latter, Nares makes the observation that the letter is ^^no 
longer prefixed to nouns.” Though the statement is not, strictly 
speaking, correct, it serves to indicate that late eighteenth and early 
mneteenth century writers on language felt the second element in 
a- words to be a verb rather than a noun. 

A large proportion of the nineteenth century words occur for 
the first time, according to the Oxford Dictionary, in the works of 
the poets. Moreover, the number of poets is rather limited : about 
45 or 50 out of the 110 words recorded in the Dictionary come 
from ten poets of the period. The more interesting of these words 
follow. Browning : abloom^ adangle, aflicher, ahunt, ajoint, aripple, 
ashiver, asparhle, asprout, astare, atingle, ayelp; Mrs, Browning: 
adeep^ adusjc, amutter, apinch, ashahe, asrhort, astrain, athroi, 
airemUe, awaste, awaich, awave; Morris: achillj agallop, anigh, 
asway; Swinburne: afiower, aflush^ mmoulder, aswarm^ Coleridge: 
agasp^ aglow^ Tennyson: agrin; Buskin: acMme; J. D. Long, 
translator of the Aeneid: aglini, adroop, ameat; S. Dobell: 
adream ; Lowell : agleam, aridge ; Dowden : aseeihe, aswing^ awane , 
B. Arnold: awinJc. Some of these words are obviously nonce- 
creations, having no real currency in the language ; most of them, 
however, are fairly common words. 

Another fact to be observed is that of the a- words listed in the 
Oxford Dictionary as appearing fiirst in the nineteenth century, an 
appreciable number consist of a- followed by a dissyllabic stem con- 
taining a liquid Z or r in the final syllable, a fact which seems to 
point toward the poetic ” character of these words, A few illustra- 
tions follow: achaiter 1828, adangle 1855, aflower 1876, aflutter 
1830, agallop 1830, aglimmer 1860, aghiier 1865, amuiter 1856, 
aquiver 1883, aripple 1855, ashiver 1840, asimmer 1849, asmoulder 
1880, asparJcle 1840, atingle 1855, atremUe 1866, atumbU 1801, 
aimtUr 1838, awobhle 1881. For only two words of this type does 
the Dictionary record illustrations earlier than the nineteenth cen- 
tury: the obsolete awallop = agallop c, 1350, and astraddle 1703. 

“Bdbert Kares, A G-lossartf, or Collection of Words, Phrases, Names, 
etc. (London, 1822 ), 
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Webster (1934) bas a number of words of this type not recorded 
in the Oxford Dictionary, all inferentially of recent origin : ahristle^ 
adazzle, aflicker, ajangle, aprichle, asaddle, askimmer, aslumber, 
asmffle, atangle, ateeter, atinhle, awiggle. These words, it would 
seem, are genuine recent additions to the language. At the ¥ery 
least, they may be said to have attained only recently recognition 
as elements of the standard language. 

A third and j5nal point emphasizing the echoic, and .therefore 
poetic character of these words is the fact that a very large number 
of those which are recorded as appearing first in the nineteenth 
century begin with such consonant clusters as ll- (ahlare^ ailow)y 
dr~ {adream, adnp^ adroop, adrowse), {aflare, aflicker^ afiush, 
aflutter)^ $m- {asmear, asmoke^ asmoulder)^ spr- {aspread^ asprawl, 
aspring, asprout), sw- (aswell, aswing, aswirl). Altogether some 
80-odd out of the 110 words recorded in the Oxford Dictionary 
begin with these consonant clusters. 

To sum up : the number of a- words, as limited above, increases 
markedly m the nineteenth century. A large proportion of these 
words are either poetic in origin or fancied by the poets. This is 
particularly true of a- words followed by a monosyllable or a 
dissyllabic stem having an Z or r in the final syllable. 

J. H. ITEUMAisrir 

Brooklyn College 


BODMBE IJBEE KLOPSTOCE UNO DEE JUKGEN 
WIELAND 

Als der Dichter des Messim im Eebruar 1751 von Bodmer schied, 
ahnte dieser nicht, dafi xhm demnachst ein neuer Klopstock 
beschieden sein sollte. Anfang August erhielt er von Wieland die 
Handschrift des Hermann^ und darauf eroffnete sich ein regex 
Briefweehsel 2 ?wischen dem Kritiker und dem Jungen Dichter. 
Erhalten sind uns aus der exsten Zeit Briefe Wielands an Bodmer 
vom 4. August, 29. Oktober, SO. Dezember 1751, 19. Januar, 4. 
Eebruar, und 6. Marz 1752. Auf Grand der in den Bnefen 
gemaehten personlichen Mitteilungen Wielands, sowie der gele- 
gentlieh fibersandten Gedichte schreibt Bodmer am 27. Marz 1752 
an Hagedorn den f olgenden bisher ungedruckten Brief aus meinem 
Besitz : 
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Zurcli den 27 Merzen, 1752 ^ 

Hocli nnd Wol Edelgeboliren 
Hocbgescliatztester Herr nnd Wertliester Frennd. 


Ich sende diese Zeilen dnreli EinscHuS an Hn professor Gellert, sie sollen 
allein fur einen avisbrief dienen das icli Ibnen durcb, die Mefileute ein 
pUccken sende, worin-~Noab,2 Bacbel,® die Beurtbeilung des Noab,* sind. 
Hebst einem so langen und so vermiscMen brief e, dafi er mebr den Nabmen 
eines verdient. Aucb babe meine ubersetzung von Parnells ® Hermiten 
beygeleget, die Ew Hocbedelg. geweibet ist. Besagte lange Ana lassen mir 
nicbts ubrig Ibnen weiter zu sagen. Das vornebmste darinn ist, dafi die 
vorsebung mir einen neuen Elopstok gescbenkt bat, einen Menscben von 
imgemeinen gaben, und dem redlicbsten Herzen. Br beiBt Wteland^ ein 
jnngling von 19 Jabren, Seine friseblnstige Gelebrsamkeit ist erstaunlicb; 
sein Hang zu der pbilosopbie, sein tiefsinniges Forscben nacb Weisbeit 
nnd Wissensebaft, sein pbilosopbisebpoetiscbes naturell werden von nicbts 
nbertroffen, als von seiner standbaften liebe znr tugend, die uber alles gebt. 
Er bat in der zartesten Jugend eine sebr moraliscbe und ernstbafte auf- 
fiibrung, und erne starke liebe zu der Einsamkeit; woran aber wol der 
mangel an vertrauten jugendlicben freunden von gescbmak und geme 
vornebmlicb ursaebe sein kann. Wenn icb bedenke, was er fiir ungemeine 
gaben, und was fur ein redhcbes Herz ibm die gutige vorsebung gegeben, 
imd wie gut sie ibn bisber gefubrt bat, so kann icb zuversicbtlieb boffen, 
daB der Hinuaei mit ibm etwas groBes vorbabe. 


^ Ein Doppelblatt weiBen Papiers, in Quart, zweiseitig bescbrieben. Als 
Wasserzeicben dient eine Art Eleur-dedis mit Krone. Das Siegel mit 
den Bucbstaben S B ist erbalten. Auf der vierten Seite die Adresse: A 
Monsieur Momieur de Eaguedom Beoretaire de la Gompagme angloise d 
Eamdourg, Dazu der Vermerk: Empfangen den 2. May, 

^Der Woah. In Zwolf Gesdngen, [Motto aus Pindar. Olymp. IX.] 
Ziirieb, bey David GeBner, 1752, Xitel, 414 Seiten, in Quart 
® JoGol) und RaoJiel: ein G-edicht m siween gesdngen. [Griecbiscbes Motto] 
Zyrcb Bei Oonr. Orel und Compagnie. MDCCLII. Xitel, 60 Seiten, in Quart. 

*BeuriheUung des Eoahz im Brief e vom 18, M^rz an Hagedorn bericbtet 
Bodmer; “Bs gebort zu meiner Kircbenbusse, daS icb Ibnen in eine arbeit 
blosse, die heurtheilung des Noah, seben lasse. Die dinger liegen sonst 
in einem tiefen Inquisitionsgewolbe an der Ketten. Icb kann scbier 
glauben die Hn Xscbarner stebn bestandig in dem Gedanken, ibre Gritik 
sey ganz begrundet, und es sey eine blosse gefalligkeit gegen micb, und 
keine sorgfalt fiir ibren Critiscben rubm gewesen, daB sie das scbriftcben 
nicbt publik gemacbt baben. Aus dieser ursaebe babe icb desto weniger 
bedenken gebabt, Eu. HocbEdelg. das Ding, wiewobl sub sacra fide silentii 
zu zeigen. . . Ansebeinend wurde die Xsebarnersebe Sebrift nie 
gedruckt. 

“Der Mremite, von Br. T. P, Hamburg, bei Carl Samuel Geisler. 1752. 
4 BU. in Quart, obne Seitenzablen. 
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Icli bitte sebr den brief, den icb die freibeit nebme bier fat Hn, KIop- 
stok emzuscblieben, nacb Kopenhagen zu befodern 

Icb babe das pakeben in Leipzig eben dem Hn professor Gellert ziir 
ferneren bestellung an Ew. Hocbedel mittelst Hn Bobn ® iibergeben lassen, 
Der Herr Kitt, durcb welcben icb ebmals dergleichen pake befodern 
lassen, ist nicbt mebr in Leipzig. Wenn Sie darnm, mein webrtester Herr, 
ktinftig etwas an mieb abzugeben belieben, so wiirde scbier das beste seyn 
daS Sie es gleiebfails dem Hn professor Gellert znstellen Lessen. leb 
scbreibe Ibm, dafi er dergleicben sacben dem Yerleger ^ des bToab Oder dem 
Verlager der Eacbel, oder andern die ibre gescbafte anf der Messe tbun, 
Oder Hn Fiscber im Wollenbof, zur bestellung uberliefem miiste. Obne 
diese vorsorge, nnd, wenn sie etwa biesigem bucbfubrer Heidegger uber- 
geben wurden, kamen sie in gefabr, aufgeboben zu werden; Oder uber 
Zurich binaus nacb Bern oder Geneve zu laufen. Icb babe die Ebre 
meinen webrtesten Herrn auf das freundscbaftlicbste zu umarmen tmd 
unveranderhcb mit aller Hocbacbtung zu verblelben 

Ibrer Hocbedelg 

geborsamatergebenster Biener 
Bodmer. 

P. S. 

Icb babe aucb Hn Bobn eine so genannte ndtbige naebricbt zur bestel- 
lung an Ew. HocbEdelg zugesandt, die mir in die Hande gefallen ist, und 
mit deren Gommumoortion icb niebts anders im Sinne babe, als denselben 
ein moraliscbes Abentbeuer bekannt zu machen, Darum bitte icb aucb dab 
sie das ding unter dem scblussel bebalten. 

Der lange imd yeimisdite Brief/^ aui ¥6101x611 dieses Sdixeiben 
Yom 27. Mto Yorbereiten soEte, wurde mir freundlidist von Bern- 
hard Seixffert nacbgewiesen. Er befindet sicb in dex EniYersitats- 
bibliotbek Leipzig, und tragt das Datum: Zurich den 18. Marz, 
1752. Er ist ohne Adresse ; auch sind die adit Quartblatter, woraus 
er besteht, nie gefaltet gewesen, eben weil der Brief in einem 
groSeren Pakete Yersandt wurde. In dem ^irldich vermisehten 
Brief e werden u. a. besprochen : Bodmers Noah und dessen Kriti- 
ker; Stokhansens Brief sammlung; Pope; Young; MEton; Elop- 
stock; Wieland; Bberhard Friedrich Yon Cfemmingen; Ghr. K*. 
Naumann; Schonaich; Tsehamer; der deutsche Hexameter; Par- 
nells Eromit; ein geplantes Heldmgedicht atf den Tod Eolands in 
EoneeYal. Hier sollen nur diejenigen Stellen ausgehoben werden, 

« Johann Carl Bobn, Hamburger Terleger, bei lem unter andenn Hage- 
dorns Poetische WerJce 1757 erscbienen 

’ Der Verleger des Noah war Bavid Gebner; der Verleger der Pmchel war 
Conrad Orel. 
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an denen Bodmer von Klopstock nnd Wieland redet. Die erste 
Erwahnung Wielands findet sich anf der vierten Seite : 

Itzt ist mir erlaubet Ilmen den ^^Taimien des zweiten des jungeren Klop- 
stoks zu entdeken. Er heifit Wteland und ist ernes pastors soim in Bibraeh, 
bei Augspurg. Er allein ist der verfasser des lobgesangs auf die liebe, des 
lehrgediebtes von der Natur der dinge, imd des neuen Hermanns, der aber 
noeb nieht gedrukt ist. Er kennt die tiefen Leibnitzens wie die Gebeim- 
nisse der poesie, er bat so viel tiefsinn als Witz, so viel Munterkeit, als 
gute nutzliebe belesenbeit. Er bat aucb eine Fanny, und er liebet sie mit 
Klopstoks Bmpfindung® nnd wird von ibr wieder geliebet. Er redet und 
denkt von Klopstok und von der Messiade mit einer solcben Ebrfurcbt, da^ 
er sicb ein gewissen macbet, febler bey ibm zu seben. Er bat mir aucb 
Bcbon Oden auf seine Fanny, die er Diotima nennt, gescbikt Icb balte 
ibn freilicb in der poesie fur keinen Klopstok, wiewol einige ibn nocb fur 
etwas ernsteres balten, aber icb glaube docb dafi er so etwas werden kann. 
Er lebet in Tubingen, Welches nur 2-3 tage von mir entfemt ist. Die 
Yorsebung bat mir den starken verlust, den icb durch die weite Entfernung 
des ersten Klopstok gelitten babe, sebr angenebm mit diesem zweiten 
ersetzet. Icb bin ftu: das gluk dieses letztern gar nicbt bekiimmert, denn 
icb sebe ibn liberfliissig mit solcben gaben verseben, welcbe auf ein Uni- 
versitats Catbeder gebdren. Es wird dem guten Junglinge, denn er bat 
erst 19 Jabre, zwar nicbt an Hindernissen feblenj denn wiewol er seine 
natur der dinge nur fur die ausfubrung einer Mypothese giebt, die er mit 
alien Becbten der poesie ausgescbmukt bat, so wird man ibm sein Werk 
docb fiir pbildsopbiscbea Ernst aufnebmen, nnd sicb in Leibnitzen — 
beleidiget balten. Der Merr wird fiir ibn vorsebung tbun. Welcbe un- 
dankbarkeit gegen die wsebung, die fur den dabniscben Klopstok so 
imgew^mchet nnd ungeb^ffet gesorgt bat, wenn icb die geringste unrube 
wegen des Glukes des sebwabiscben ® bezeigetel Scbwabenland bat nocb 
einen solcben, der sebr stark in Hn von Eleists fufitapfen tritt, es ist ein 
Freiherr von Gemmingen, Kammerberr bei dem Herzoge von WGrtenberg. 

Atif der sechsten Seite des Briefes, nach NaumauBs 
kommt Bodmer axtf Sehonaichs Mernann m sprechen ; 

® Kacb Mmpfmdung stand ursprunglicb: und Wehmuth, welches gestricben 
und ersetzt wurde durch die am imtern Rande nacbgetragenen Worte. und 
wird von %kr wteder geheJiet. 

^ schtodhischen-^ darnach gestricben : hatte, 

Wimrod ein ffeldengedioht %n 24 BuGhern, von Christian Nikolaus Nau- 
mann, war kurz vorber anonym erscbienen; vgl. Goedeke m, 374, 108; 
Holzmann und Bobatta m. No. 6876, 

ScbiSnaicbs Sermawff, oder das hefreyte Deutschland, evn Beldengedidht, 
Mit evn&r Vorrede ms Mcht gestellet von Joh, Chr, Gottscheden, Leipzig, 
1751. Die von Bodmer gelobte Zeile stebt auf Seite 50, als 29. Vers des 
4. Bncbes. Aucb in deuL unten erwabnten Briefe vom 25. Mdrz., 1762, an 
Gleim, (vgl. Asm. 16) macbt Bodmer eine abnlicbe Bemerkung. 
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Im Scli'bnaicliisclieii Herman wird wol die beste Zeile seyn: 

Kind du weifit daS mich der Konig seines ruders wnrdig 

Dieses sagt Gtsmundf und icb halte nicht ihn allein sondern Marhod und 
Hermann iind Thusnelden^ des Ruders wurdig. Mehts Tom verfasser und 
lobredner zu sagen Wielands Herman wird mit diesem sebr artig 
abstecben; insonderheit wenn er nocb mebr ausgelautert wird. Dieser 
junge Menscb arbeitet mit ungewohnlicber fertigkeit, welches ich aber lur 
kein lob gebe, das mag ein lob seyn, da 6 ungeaehtet dieser Schnelligkeit die 
saehen recht gut gerathen; das dusserlichste ausgenommen, dem er dock 
alle tage mehr MuJe gonnet. . . . 

Auf Seite 10 des Briefes wird Klopstock erwahnt: 

Ich habe im vongen Monat einen angenehmen brief von Hn. Klopstok 
empfangem Der brief ist voller schertz, und ich schliesse daraus, daS Hr. 
Kl. vergnugt lebe, wiewol er mir zugieich sehreibt, daJS sehr wenige herrn 
so. viel Deutsch verstehn, daJS er ihnen vorlesen kSnne. Ich kann doch 
nicht anderst als den Ort fiir eine Art gefangnisses ansehn, wo ich 
niemand, und mich niemand verstehet. Ohne zweifel wird Er diesen fruh- 
ling mit dem k6nig nach Deutschland kommen, zum wenigsten werden sie 
die freude haben ihn zu sehen. Mich befremdet, daS er Ihnen die Ge- 
schichte seiner poesie nicht erzahlet hat; hier hat er^® davon umstandliche 
Nachrichten gegeben. Sie zweifeln, ob der Hexameter sich zur Satire 
schike : Herr Klopstok hat gar eine Chonamhische Ode geschrieben, 
welche starke satyrische zuge hat. Er verspricht mir auf Oatern etliche 
stuke vom Weltgerichte zu schiken Die geschichte vom Weltgericht, 
welche der auferwekte Messias dem Adam erz§.hlet, kbmmt zwar erst in 
dem 11. Oder 12ten Gesang* aber dieser Theil seines gedichtes liegt dem 
Poeten so stark im sinne, dafi er ihn vor den andern ausarbeiten will, und 
kein Wunder, in hoc mgetat, 

Auf Seite 16 kommt Bodmer noclimals auf Wielaud zuriick : 

Den Augenblik werde ich von meinem WIeland mit einem artigen 
geschenke erfreuet. Es ist wieder ein gedicht, welches er diesen winter 
verfertiget hat, Zwdlf moralische brief e; und vor den brief en eine ode, 
die mit dem Verse aufhbret: 

Kaum empf andest du mehr Klopstok da du zuerst Bodmers armen 
entgegen kamst. 

Ihre HochEdelgeb. haben im siebenten briefe eine stelle bekommen die sie 
nicht fuhllos blicken lS.st: 


darnach gestrichen: uns. 

Wielands ZuDolf Moralische Briefe in Yersen waren soeben anonym 
erschienen. Die Ode an Herm Bodmer steht auf sechs unpaginierten 
Seiten vor der Vorrede; die beiden zitierten Verse liber Horaz und Hage- 
dorn stehen gegen Ende des siebenten Briefes (Vers 213 f.). 
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So dachte dein Horaz, du freund der Gratien, 

liina gleieher Hagedorn und o me daciit er schoen* — 

Es feMt dexn wakerii Junglinge an dem orte, wo er izt ist, anders an freun- 
den, die des Adels seines geistes, nnd der feinlieit seines gesclimakes wnr- 
dig seyen. Er ist immer allein und der mangel des umgangs mit geliebten 
freunden wurde scbaden, wenn seme Seele sich. nieht selber genugsam 
ware. Er gedenkt gegen^* den Herbst nach Gottingen zu gehen, da ais 
magister legens so lange zu bleiben bis sieb sein scbiksal ein wenig entwik- 
eit. Ich bin versicbert daB die vorsicht ibn gantz braucbbar finden, und 
\hyn ein anstandiges Amt anweisen wird Da er so gescbikt scbreibt, 
durfen wir auf lim nicht unzufneden sein, dafi er anfangt alle Messen im 
druke zu ersclieinen. Er laBt mieb wirlicb einem andern Gediebte 
entgegen seben, von dem er mir aber den Inbalt verbirgt. Da die goldene 
zeit nut macbt anbricbt, und wir in der Erwartung der treflclicbsten werke 
steben, so wfirde micb verdriessen, die Erde zu verlassen, wenn icb nicbt 
wizbte, daS jenseits des irdiscben lebens ungleicb poetiscbere Wunder vor 
uns werden eroffnet und wir neue Candle, sie ein zulassen, empfangen 
werden. Icb nebme das wort poetiscbere in seiner besten bedeutung. 

In einem Briefe an Gleim vom 25. Mfe, 1752 weist Bodmer 
gleiekfalis auf den jungern, zweiten Klopstok, . . . den Verfas- 
ser des Lolgesangs awf die Liehe, des Lehrgedichts von der Nainr 
der Dinge^ und der zmlf moraliscken Brief Mn, ohne ihn 
jedoeh nut Namen zu nennen. 

W. Kuebelmeyee 


TEANSLATIITG AND INTEBPEETING GOETHE^S FAUST, 

1, 682/3 

Goethe’s Fmist, Part One, lines 682/3 read : 

Was du ererbt von deinen Vdtern bast, 

Erwirb es um es zu besitzen. 

The readers of this passage knowing enough German will get 
the meaning of these lines without great difficulty, but their 
translation has not been easy. 

gegenz dafur ursprimglicb : auf. 

^®Den Druck des Anti-Ov^A erbielt Bodmer zwiscben dem 2L und 30. 
April, 1752; der Druck der Ermhlungm wurde am 16. Juni an Scbinz 
gescbickt; der Frghlvag wurde am 8. Juni an Bodmer geseniet (vgl. 
Sftuffert, Prolegomena i, ISTo. 16, 25, 27). 

Briefe der Schioeisier, Bodmer, BuUer, Q^e^ner, Aus G-letms Utterari- 
sohem Faohdasee, brsg von Wilbelm Kdrte, Ztrieb, 1804, S. 171. 
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Two pairs of verbs— each pair expressing a contrast — stump 
the translator: ererbt — erwirb; hast — besitzen, 

Ererbt is that which one has inherited and erwirb is a command 
to earn for yourself the things in life yon want. These two words 
present really no difficulty. 

But hast and besitzen have not always been understood* Is hast 
the auxiliary verb to ererbt or a verb in its own right? Goethe 
keeps the reader guessing. Calvin Thomas in a note to his Famt 
edition^ page 267, says : " hast is not an auxiliary verb and voices 
the consensus of opinion. He gives as translation: ^^what thou 
hast, as an inheritance from thy fathers," wanting to say; ‘^what 
thou possessest as an inheritance from thy fathers." Thomas con- 
tinues his translation: "earn it in order to possess it" and he 
should have said : " in order to own it." 

American terminology as used by the courts distinguishes clearly 
between possession and ownership. When I possess a thing I usu- 
ally have control over it, but not necessarily title to it. When, 
however, I own a thing I have title to it, but need not have it (in 
possession). I may be a bailor or depositor of my own proper^ 
with a third party. 

Goethe when writing these two lines under consideration must 
have had in mmd the distinction between possession and ownership, 
but used the old terms haben (for English : to possess) and besitzen 
(for English: to own). A well known example from KiinsiUrs 
Erdenwdlen, line 23, makes it very clear: "XJnd er besitzt dich 
nicht, er hat dich nur." In Grimms Wdrierbuch is found: "wie 
der Dieb die entwandte Sache hat, noch nicht besitzt." 

The German Civil Code of 1900 {Bilrgerliche^ Gesetzbuch) 
makes the same distinction as our American laws and uses the 
terms Besitz for possession and Mgenium for ownership, which 
would make haben and besitzen synonymous with possessing and 
would force us to translate the American to own with the German 
idiom zn eigen haben, 

A very interesting investigation may be made comparir^ the 
various rendering of those lines into English as found in the great 
number of Favsd translations. 

Quite a few translators missed the meaning entirely and a 
number of examples will be in order. 

liord Gower (London, 1825, p. 38) writes: 
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Better to waste the substance of my sire 
Than thus encircled by it to expire 

wMe J. Birch (London, 1839, p. dH) says* 

What thou hast heired if proving is no use. 

The holding is a burthen and gives pam 

A prose translation by A. Hayword (Boston, 1853, p. 48) has: 
To possess what thou hast inherited from thy sire, enjoy it/^ 
John Stuart Blackie (London, 1880, p. 38) translates: 

Why should a man possess ancestral treasures, 

But by possession to enlarge his pleasures? 

Even as late as 1907 there is a translation by M. Charles 
(London, p. 27) : 

What we have to enjoy. 

Better to have squandered my heritage. 

To have enjoyed and thus possessed them. 

Eortunately the number of translators who understood Goethe 
is far greater than the number of misintexpreters. 

Ann Swanwick (London, 1850, Bohn, p. 22) is extremely 
correct : 

Would’st thou possess thy heritage, essay 
By active use to render it thine own. 

Charles T. Brooks (Boston, 1856, p. 42) translates: 

That which thy fathers have bequeathed to thee 
Go earn, in order that thou may^st it get. 

Bayard Taylor^s well known translation reads: 

What from your father’s heritage is lent. 

Earn it anew, to really possess it. 

Quite close to correctness is C. Kegan (London, 1873, p. 31) : 

Whate’er thy fathers left thee to possess, * 

That earn anew ere ’tis thine own. 

E. McClintock (London, 1897, p. 35) is a little vague: 

The heritage that comes by mere descent 
Is ours but by appropriation. 

Thos, E. Webb (London, 1898, p. 25) expresses better Goethe’s 
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Earn then the right irhat thy sires of yore 
Have left thee heir, if thou -wouldst truly o-wu. 

Frank Clandy (Washington, D. C., 1899, p. 30) comes about as 
close as Webb : 

What yon obtained from sires gone before, 

Earn first, then own what yon inherit. 

John Todhunter (Oxford, 1924, p. 22) translates the lines the 
following way: 

What from thy sires thou hast Inherited 
Earn and make thy own possession. 

Alice Eaphael (IsT. T. Jonathan Cape and Hamson Smith, 1930, 
p. 33) gives a rather free interpretation: 

All that your ancestors bequeathed to you 
To make it really yours, now earn anew. . 

Earn or acquire and possess are used by W. H. van der Smissen 
(Toronto, 1926) and G. M. Priest (N. Y., 1932), but John 
Shawcross (London, 1934) reintroduces own: 

The riches, which thy sires to thee made o’er, 

Until thou earn, thou canst not own them yet. 

The latest translation was found in E. Eohn-BramstedPs book: 
Aristocracy and the Middle Classes in Germany (London, 1937, 

p. 120) : 

You must labour in order really to possess what you 
have inherited from your fathers! 

Goethe — ^and that is self-evident — ^when writing his lines had 
not only material values in mind which man inherits from his 
ancestors, but meant above all those intellectual and spiritual 
resources which each of us inherits from previous generations and 
which we have to earn anew all the time in order to claim 
undisputed title to them. 

Bimumn Baekstoeef 

The Unimrsity of Missousri 
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ZUE QUELLENFOESOHUNG YON GEEHAET HAUPT-' 
MANNS FLOBIAN GETER 

Einer der Hohepunkte in Gerhart Haiiptnianns ^Tragodie des 
Banerrfaieges ® liegt im vierten Anfzng, in jener eindrueksYoUen 
Szene, die Geyers Gelobnis enthalt. Der schwarze Eitter, der von 
seinem bis znm Tode getreuen Feldhauptmann Tellermann Ab- 
sohied nimmt, iasst sich von der Marei Eiistnng nnd Waffen reichen 
und spricht dazu die Worte : 

" ' Von Wahrheit ich will nimmer lahn * • , . Den Helm. Marei! — 

‘Da» soli mir bitten ab kein Mann, 
ancb schafft, zn schrecken mich, kein Wehr, 
kein Bann, kein Acht ’ . . . Die Armschienen feat, ich will micb 
damit begraben lassen. . . . 

'ObwoM mein* treue Mutter weint, 
dass ich die Sack* hab* fangen an, 

Gott woir sie trosten. . . . Es muss gahn.* ” ^ 

Heinrich Lemcke ^ fiihrt dieses Gelobnis auf Ulrich von Hnttens 
bekanntes ^Ich habs gewagt^ zuriick. Er nennt das 1531 er- 
schienene imd bei Liliencron nnter Nr. 349 verzeichnete Lied als 
Qnelle nnd zitiert darans f olgende Teile : 

het warhait ich geschwigen, mir weren hulder vil . . . 

stat sehon im lauif, so setz ich drauff : mhss gan oder brechen . . . 

hab dise sach in ghtem angefangen . . . 

bin unverzagt, ich hahs gewagt und wil des ends erwarten 

Diese Zeilen enthalten eine zn geringe Ahnlichkeit mit den 
Worten Geyers, nm als Qnelie bezeichnet zu werden. Hauptmann 
hat in diesem FaEe Ulrich von Hnttens ^ Gesprach blichlin^ benntzt, 
ein Werk, das ebenfalls im Jahre 1531 erschien nnd Geyers Gelobnis 
vollstandig enthalt. In dem einleitenden Gedichte, dessen Titel 
lantet: dem leszer diszer nachfolgenden bhchlin, Ulrich von 

Hutten,^^ finden wir die Zeilen : 

" Von warheit ich wil nyemer Ian, 

Das soli mir bitten ab kein man. 

Auch schaM zhstillen mich kein wer, 

Kein bann, kein acht, . . . 


^Gerhart Hauptmann: Das Dramatische Werh, Berlin, 1932, xt, 172. 

*H. Lemcke: "Florian Geyer in der Geschichte und bei Gerhart Haupt- 
mann” J'ahrMiiher fur das klasstsche AUertum , . . 1916, S. 283. 
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Wiewol mein fromme matter weyat, 

Bo ieli die saeli liett gfangen an — 

Gott w611 sye trosten! — es mnsz gan.”® 

Die fast wortliche Entlehming hat der Dichter ia semem Drama 
dtuch den Apostroph anschemend absichtlich gekennzeichiiet. 


Louis University 


AIiBEET Soholz 


EARLY EVIDEITCES OE MILTON^S mELDEWOE 

Gupid's Metamorphoses (1728), a rather scarce miscellany which 
was published as the second Yolnme of William Pattison^s works, 
contains three Miltomc poems, hitherto unnoticed. Pattison and 
his friends seem to have been especially impressed by the loftiness 
of Milton’s style and imitated it in a group of Scriptural para- 
phrases. Read Milton^^ wrote " Mr. Eoche of King’s College,” a 
member of the group, ^^and of true Sublime despair.”^ Walter 
Harte, a friend of Pattison and of Pope, previously had written two 
poetic paraphrases of the Psalms in the manner of Milton.^ Patti- 
son contributed Part of the 38th and 39th Chapters of Job, Para- 
phras’d in Blank Verse,” ® which reveals the Miltonic influence in 
its theme, elevated diction, and such an obvious borrowing as 
" When l^ight and Darkness brooded o’er the Chaos.” Eoche sub- 
mitted A Paraphrase on Some Passages in the Book of Wisdom, 
Chap. V, vii, viii.” ^ Tins is in heroic couplets, but the style and 
such a borrowing as Erom the dark Womb of uncreated Mght ” 
show that Eoche’s reading of Milton had not been without effect. 

More important than these is Eoche’s Ode to Melancholy.” ® 
Because the number of early imitations of Milton’s octosyllabic 
poems is small — ^Professor Havens has found only ten published 
before 1729 ^ — ^and because almost all of these are imitations of 
U Allegro — only William Broome’s Melancholy ” (1727) is pat- 

* Joseph Ktirsclmer; "l!bomas Mumer imd Ulridi voa Hutten” 
Dmtsohe JS^ational-Litteraturi Bd. 17, 2. Abtcalung, S. 285-286. 

^ Oupi^s Metamorphoses, p. 268, 

^ Poems on Several Occasions (London, 1727). 

^Cupid’s Metamorphoses, p. 202. 

*im., p. 254. p. 24V. 

30. Havens, The Influence of Milton (Cambridge, 1222), 669- 
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terned closely on H Penseroso, — ^Eoche^s poem is of significance in 
the history of Milton’s influence. Most of the poem is in heroic 
couplets^ but three short passages employ the octosyllabic measure. 
In general, the poem follows the thematic pattern of II Penseroso : 
the poet begins with the conventional ^^Hail” to the goodness; 
treats briefly the ancestry of Melancholy (cf. II Penseroso j 11-30) ; 
paints natural scenes of gloom and asks that he be permitted to live 
in contemplative solitude (cf. ibid., 45-84) ; in a passage similar 
to Milton’s references to Tragedy, Musaeus, Orpheus, and Chaucer 
(97-190), recounts how he feeds his pensiveness by reading Pope 
and Philips, and closes with a religious passage more Biblical than 
Miltonic, but clearly inspired by II Penseroso, 155-74. There are 
also a few similarities in minor details. For example. 

In studious Leisure let my days be spent; 

Wing’d with soft Peace, calm Quiet and Content; 

In Silence let ’em urge their constant Plight 

is remimscent of 

And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet . . . 

And add to these retired Leisure . , . 

The Cherub Contemplation; 

And the mute Silence hist along, {II Penseroso, 45, 49, 54-5) 

And Lofty Trees in Arches meeting, . . . Hide me, ye Gods, 
within this dark Eetreat ” is like “ To arched walks of twilight 
groves, . . . Hide me from Day’s garish eye” {ibid,j 133, 141). 
Despite its title, Ode to Melancholy ” is not properly a part of the 
eighteenth-century literature of melancholy; like its source, it 
describes il serioso^ not il melanchoUo. 

One other early Miltonic poem that has not been recorded by 
Professor Havens deserves some attention: On the Death of Mr. 
Edmund Smith ... A Poem, in Miltonic Verse (London, 1719). 
The preface of this blank verse poem is interesting m explicitly 
stating a few critical concepts which doubtless were tacitly accep- 
ted by many imitators of Milton, but which were seldom recorded 
or were opposed as contrary to neo-classic doctrines, Milton is 
urged as a model for imitation because ^^if we imitate the very 
worst of him, we can scarce be led into a Fault”; and Milton jc 
inversion, '‘which in our Language is peculiar only to himself,” 
is especially praised as graceful and helpful in placing the emphasis 
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properly, thongli most eighteenth-century poets were painstaking in 
observing normal syntax, Bnt it is to a criticism of Milton^s dic- 
tion that most of the preface is devoted. Despite the frequent use 
of such diction, the early eightenth-century critics were in almost 
entire accord m describmg Milton^s language as barbarous. The 
author of the poem on Edmund Smitii was, therefore, rather un- 
usual in defending the imitation of Milton^s archaisms and Latin- 
isms. The language of his own day, he grants, is delicate and 
correct; but, like many critics of the end of the century, he feels 
that for the acquisition of this refinement, desirable though it is in 
itself, the age has sacrificed the nervous and masculine language of 
the age of Spenser and Milton. Archaisms and Latinisms, he writes 
in a passage that anticipates Gray^s pronouncement, are also 
valuable for the part they play in removing poetry from the realm 
of prose. The poem itself carefully follows these injunctions and is 
packed with inversions, archaic and Latinate diction, and such Mil- 
tonic tricks as the use of adjective for adverb and noun for verb.’’ 

Basii E. Wassesman 

TJmversity of Illinois 


Professor Havens’ bibliography of poems influenced by Paradise 
I/ost should also be added 

1724 Anon Poem in Miltonick Numbers.^ — ^Plain Dealer, i. 394 
1736 Anon. Psalm 47th Paraphras’d in Miltonick Verse. — ^London Mag, 
V. 93. 

1764 Anon. The Hymn of Adam and Eve. Taken from Paradise Lost — 
Melancas. A Pastoral. Salisbury, 1764. 

To his list of poems influenced by Milton’s octosyllabics should be added: 
1751 Gower, Foote. To Melancholy.— Epicedia Oxoniensia in Obitum 
Celsissimi et Besideratissimi Frederic! Prlncipis Walliae Oxford, 
1751 

1762 G. C. Thoughts On the Death of a Friend.— Universal Mag , xi. 270. 
And to his bibliography of poems influenced by L$foida^i 
1751 Musgrave, S. " Ah mel that fate shou’d still with nipping blast.” — 
Epicedia Oxoniensia ... Frederiei. Oxford, 1751- 


4 
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REVIEWS 


Goeihe and the Greefcs. By Humphky Tkevelyan. Cambridge 
tTniversity Press, 1941, Pp. xyi +321. 

Mr, TrevelyarL^s study achieYes with clarity and a good deal of 
impressive learning what m the main it sets out to do : it provides 
a detailed account of the facts and establishes the extent of Goethe's 
knowledge of Greek things at every stage of his development. A 
carefully compiled date chart and a short but, generally speaking, 
adequate bibliography are immediate and outward proof of thor- 
ough workmanship and mtimate familiarity with the issues 
involved. But we can be grateful to Mr. Trevelyan for more 
than that: he has looked into so far-reaching and intractable a 
problem as Goethe's attitude toward the Greeks with the fresh 
vision of a generation that has eagerly sifted much of the petrified 
academic vocabulary of the older Goethe-scholarship and has come 
to insist upon implications in the classicist belief that would earlier 
have seemed unduly disturbing. Yet, that the book as a whole 
does not quite fulfill our expectations is due, not, certainly, to any 
diortcomings in Mr. Trevelyan's admirable scholarly equipment, 
but rather to his somewhat forced attempt at establishing, through- 
out the shifting phases of Goethe's contact with the Greeks a unity 
of intellectual development that is bound to remain inconclusive 
and precarious. 

The first three of six crowded chapters survey the material up 
to the year 1786 and if there is in that part little need for more 
than casual mterpretation, it is in the later period where, to be 
sure, the ground is on the whole more familiar, that Mr. Trevelyan 
shows much analytical skill and a fresh insight into an intricate- 
problem. He would argue that as soon as Goethe began to devote 
himself to the study of the Greeks (especially through his reading 
of the tragic poets) he recognized the curious discrepancy between 
the current concept of classical modes of behavior and the evidence 
of certain disquieting and inhuman " elements in the Greek 
spirit. In IpMgenie he attempted an adjustment of the two views; 
but he realized at once that a modem solution, a reconciliation of 
^Electra-morality' with ^ Iphigenie-morality ' would prove impos- 
sible and that the perplexing and, indeed, repulsive nature of the 
inh u man Greek spirit could not, except by a forced assertion of 
hxmane values, be projected into the contemporary frame of 
enlightened belief. Mr. Trevelyan's interpretation of Iphigenie 
seems to neutralize certain inherent diflSeulties with perhaps unwar- 
ranted ease, but he is no doubt right in suggesting that whenever 
€beQie in Ids later years attempted to solve this fundamental inner 
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discrepancy (in Elpenor for instance, which here receives an inter- 
^esting new reading), he failed. The Greeks had clearly fallen 
short of the Good and the True as Goethe then saw it, and it 
was not until the Italian journey that he succeeded in fitting the 
elemental inhumanity of their life into his own changmg moral 
perceptions. There were, as we know, several experiences which 
helped him to accept the new understanding of Greek life: one 
was the acquaintance with E. Ph. Moritz and his QoUerlehre^ the 
other the exciting sight of the ApoUo Belvedere, the Zeus Otricoli 
and the Juno Ludovisi; at the same time the strangely disturbmg 
days in Sicily linked his earlier conception of the Homeric 

tTrmensch ” with his newly emerging attitude towards the 

Hrlandschaft.^^ These visions carried Goethe past the barrier 
that we know as the problem of good and evil: gradually he came to 
see the inner meamng of conflict, the justification of ^Mectra- 
morality/ The sublimation of this discovery occupied Goethe for 
the rest of his life and it is quite proper that in the last part of his 
study, Mr. Trevelyan should assign dimactic significance to the 
Helena“m3rth. Helena, he suggests, is the symbol ^"^not of ail 
Greek life but of the highest achievement of the Greeks, the princi- 
ple of form, of ordered purposes of self-control and mastery.” We 
need not, I think, go as far as Mr. Trevelyan when he maintains 
that wherever in Faust II Helenas influence is absent, there the 
elemental forces, selfish, aimless, weak, ephemeral hold sway”; 
but there can be no doubt that in the opening scene of Act III 
the gist of Goethe^s final vision of Greece has become supreme 
poetic reality. 

There are bound to arise questions ihat might have transcended 
and even jeopardized Mr. Trevelyan's central fiieme, and it is quite 
possible that his carefully plotted argument would have lost much 
of its consistency if he had allowed himself to broaden his field of 
vision. He might, I think, have paid more than casual attention 
to the more indirect consequences of Goethe's preoccupation with 
Greek spirit. The area, for instance, of Heraclitean and neo- 
platonic thought in its relation to Goethe^s intellectual develop- 
ment has not been entered. To have taken issues of this nature into 
closer consideration would have relieved the book of some of its one- 
, sidedness and would have led more directly to the cardinal ques- 
tion of the share of the Greek experience in the shaping of Goethe^s 
poBtio perception. It would, moreover, have siiengthened Mr. 
Trevelyan^s stand in the recent discussion of what Miss Butler 
has bluntly hut provocatively called the tyranny of Greece over the 
German poets. There is no doubt in Mr. Trevelyan's mind that 
the terrifying nature of the Greeks continued to haunt Goethe 
throughout his life and there is now enough evidence to suppose 
that at times the boundless admiration of the earlier years tended 
to turn into something close to fear and hostility towards the Greek 
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spirit. There were moments when he wondered whether his passion 
for Greece had not blinded him to other forms of life. But in spite"^ 
of his profound sense of indebtedness to the Greeks, Goethe was in 
the end fundamentally certain of his own position as a modern and 
a northern poet. Mr, Trevelyan reminds us at the close of his study 
of a superb passage from the notes to Rameaus Neffe m which 
Goethe faces with a characteristic gesture of resignation and irony 
what must have seemed even to him an almost insuperable 
dilemma: 

Uns Nordl^nder kann man anf jene [griecliisclien und rdmisehen] Muster 
nicbt ausschliesslich hinweisen. Wir haben uns andrer Voreltern zu 
rfihmen und haben maneh anderes Vorbild im Auge Ware nicht durch die 
romantische Wendung ungebildeter Jahrhunderte das Ungeheure mit dem 
Abgeschmackten in Beruhrung gekommen, woher batten wir einen Hamlet, 
emen Lear, eine Anbetung des Kreuzes, einen standhaften Prinzen’ Uns 
mi der Hohe dieser barbarischen Avantagen, da wir die antiken Vorteile 
wohl niemals erreichen werden, mit Mut zu erhalten, ist unsere Pflicht 

ViCTOE Lange 

Cornell TJmvers^ty 


The Epic in Nineteenth-Century France: A Study in Heroic and 
Humanitarian Poetry from Les Martyrs to Les SUcles Moris. 
By H. J. Hunt. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1941, Pp. xiii -f 466, 
$5.00. 

Prof. H. has undertaken and achieved a singularly diflBoult task, 
Eeduced to its simplest terms, it is that of determining whether the 
well-known declaration: "les Prangais n^ont pas la tSte 6pique,^^ 
holds water when applied to nineteenth-century French literature. 
I use the term " literature advisedly, for though the sub-title of 
H/s book informs us that it is " a study in heroic and humanitarian 
poetry/^ considerable space is devoted to the prose " epics of 
Chateaubriand, Ballanehe, Quinet, and others. This presupposes a 
re-definition of the term " epic ; H. undertakes to give one in an 
introductory chapter, m which he explicitly states that his aim is 
"to sketch the history of the humanitarian epic in Eomantic 
poetry^’ (p- 5). As a consequence, he contents himself with only 
brief comments on the mass of conventional pseudo-Homeric epics 
of the first half of the nineteenth century; but he broadens his 
original plan by carrying his study through the Parnassian period 
and by making it include "heroic" epics of a religious or philoso- 
phic character not necessarily " humanitarian " in purpose. 
Whether or not one may be disposed to take issue with his dictum 
that " a really new and original inspiration in epic poetry could only 
provided if some strong ideal and religious stimulus were brought 
into effect" (p. 7), one can not but compliment Prof. H. on the 
perseverance with which he has ploughed through countless pages 
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%of ambitions bnt all too often far worse than mediocre literary 
efforts, the understanding with which he has sifted the wheat from 
the chaff, the sparkle with which he illuminates what might easily 
have been an insufferably tedious analysis of lengthy and indigest- 
ible poems m verse and prose. As Prof. Eudler pomts out in an 
Avant-Propos/^ H. has achieved his purpose, which was, to quote 
his own words, ^^to furnish a missing chapter m French literary 
history (p. 405), and he has done so with a conscientiousness and 
soimdness of judgment which leave little to be desired. 

Following up his two earlier studies, le Socialisme et le Roman- 
tisme en France (Oxford, 1935) and Edgar Quinet and Nineteenth- 
Qentury Democracy (London, 1937), Prof H. links the humani- 
tarian epics of the nineteenth century to the free-masonry, illumm- 
ism and theosophy of the eighteenth, an acquaintance with which 
he rightly deems basic to the proper understanding of Ballanche^s 
^^epic cycle,’^ notably of his Vision d^Hebal^ and of Quinet’s 
apocalyptic Ahasverus. This leads him to the verse epics of the 
century, from the adumbrations of Vigny^s ^^Bloa” and ^^le 
Deluge,^^ past Jocelyn and la Chute d'un ange^ the only pillars to 
be erected by Lamartine in the vast temple of les Visions he had 
projected, past a congeries of biblical, nationalistic, philosophic, and 
scientific lucubrations more or less epic in character, signed by 
Soumet, Ludovic de Cailleux, Maurice de Guerin, Victor de La- 
prade, Louis Bouilhet, and a host of others, to the crowning achieve- 
ment m the genre, the Hugolian trilogy of la Legende des siecles^ 
la Fin de Satan, and Dieu. Though Hugo is reached only in the 
tenth of the twelve chapters in the monograph. Prof. H. clearly, 
and very properly, meant this to be the climactic chapter of his 
study, as it is the longest devoted to any single individual. Thence, 
through the ^Uittle epics of the Parnassians — ^Leconte de Lisle 
and his slavish follower the Vicomte de Gueme (sometimes sar- 
castically dubbed le Vicomte de Lisle), Heredia, Coppee, Mendes, 
and others, — leads us to a consideration of the pseudo-epical 
philosophic poetry of Mme Ackermann and Sully Prudhomme, and 
to his own conclusions as he casts a backward glance over the 
enormous extent of territory he has covered. There can be no 
quarrel whatsoever with his conclusion that, though none of the 
specimens he has studied is ‘^the perfect lype of modern epic” 
(p. 406), his task has been well worth doing because it reveals 
" tile continuity of Eomantic and Parnassian creation in the field 
of epic ” and proves that the generally recognised ^ epics ’ of nine- 
teenth-century France gain far greater interest and far greater 
value when shown against the background from which they did in 
fact emerge (p. 404) . The value of the study as a reference-work 
is enhanced by tiie presence of an index and of two commendably 
complete bibliographical appendices. 

Prof, H. has made an admirable effort at impariiaily calling 
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attention to botli tlie good and the bad qualities of the epics he hasr 
studied; whether they be from the pen of Hugo or from that of a 
forgotten writer such as GramTiUe, author of le Dernier 7iomme» 
He very properly reminds us^ for instance; that Theodore de 
Banyille deserves to be cast in a nobler role than that of clown 
in the circus of Parnassian poetry (p. 342). One cannot escape 
the feeling, however, that he has been over-indulgent towards certain 
poets — ^the unspeakably dull Andre de Gueme, for example, his 
over-erudite trilogy of Us Siecles mortSy and the intolerably icy 
Victor de Laprade. His generosity towards the latter has caused 
him to praise the distinction implied by Pernette between genuine 
love of country and nationalist idolatry (p. 257) and completely 
to overlook the fact that Laprade wrote some of the most chauvin- 
istic revanche poetry of the post-1871 era.^ One might be disposed 
to quibble with Prof. H.'s shortening of Leconte de Lisle^s name to 
de Lisle (pp. 274, 277, 318, etc.) ; and Sully Prudhomme’s la 
Justice contains not twelve ^^Veilles^^ (as stated on p. 391) but 
eleven. It might be contended, too, that, since H. scans so large a 
number of "epics,^^ he should have found room for at least a 
mention of Mme Auguste Penquer^s Velleda (1869) alongside 
Brizeux^ Marie and les Bretons^ Jean Aicard^s Miette et Nore 
(1880) alongside MistraPs MireiOy Auguste Vacquerie^s dramatic 
poem, Futnra (1890), Emmanuel des Essarts’ collection of little 
epics” Formes de la Bevolution (1879), Jules Breton^s Jeanne 
(1880) and L4on Barracand’s Jeannette (1871), idyllic poems in a 
category with Laprade^s Pernette^ Edouard Grenier^s heroic nar- 
rative of the Polish struggle for independence, Marcel (1875), 
along with his la Mori du Jmf Errant (mentioned on p. 232), and 
examples of what might be c^ed the 6pop6e des humbles,” such 
as Ernest d^HerviU/s /epA Affagard (1873) and Armand Eenaud^s 
^^Quelqu^un dans la foule: r6cit d^une vie d^6preuve” (in his 
Drames du p&upUy Lemerxe 1885). hTone of these strictures, how- 
ever, alters the fact that Prof. H/s monograph was boldly conceived 
and brilliantly executed and that it is likely to remain, for many 
years to come, the definitive work on the subject. 


The Unwersviy of Terns 


Aabok SoHAI’FKR 


^ Vide the reoueils entitled Vana and le Livre d’un pere in vols. v and VI 
of the Lemerre edition of Laprade’s CBuvres. — On p. 253 of H."s study, the 
last line of a citation from Laprade's "la Tour dhvoire” is incorrectly 
given, the word " connu appearing instead of " su,” thus making the verse 
an imperfect alexandrine, — ^Foot-note 3 to p. 254 refers to "le Faune" 
as Laprade’s "sole contribution to the Pamosse contemporai/n (that of 
1869);” actually, Laprade appears also in the 1876 Pammse, with two 
poems, “Adieux aux Alpes ” and " la Patrie ” (pp. 215-225) . Factual slips 
oi this sort are few and typographical errors unimportant. 
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^Boileau en Frame wa dix-huitieme siecley par Johx Eicharbsost 
Miller. (The J olms Hopkins Studies m Bomanee Literatures 
and Languages, extra Tolume sviii). Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kms Press, 1942. Pp. 626. $5.50. 

This impressive volume is symptomatic of a recrudescence of 
interest in Boileau. Although his tercentenary passed without 
much formal commemoration, the pre-war decade had seen a fresh 
start made in the study of an author on whom the last word had 
supposedly been said. Magne's bibliography, the biogiaphieal re- 
searches of Magne and Demeure, the critical revaluations of 
Bremond and Pidao-Justiniani, the editions of Cahen, Clarac and 
Boudhors — all these went to show that le president de la repu- 
blique des lettres (in ThibaudePs phrase) still engages the atten- 
tion of his countrymen. 

America first joined this movement in 1938 with Sister Mane 
Hale/s Racine and the "^Art Poetique^" of Boileau; and now we 
have Professor Miller^s monumental study of the poet’s posthumous 
reputation in Prance down to 1810. Of his reputetion, be it noted, 
and not of his mfluence upon creative literature. Professor Miller 
defines very precisely the scope and the bounds of his study as 
follows : 

A dessein nous ne traitons pas de Finfluenee directe de Boileau sur la 
pratique litt4raire. Ses imitateurs nous paraissent beaucoup moins int^res- 
sants que ses critiques. . . Nous voudrions seulement relater les indsaven- 
tures signifieatives qu’a subies au cours du dix-Ruitieme siecle le prestige 
de Boileau. 

It is curious that we have had to wait so long for such an obvious 
subject to be treated, for tbe reaction of Frenchmen to an author 
so nationally representative would have seemed to cry out for 
examination. 

Professor Miller has carried out his task with a huge thoroughness 
and scholarly competence that would appear to leave nothing for 
anyone to glean after him in this field. The scope of his researches 
is suggested by his own words : 

Nous avons tach4 de consulter tous les ouvrages du dix-buitieme sieele oil 
Ton pouvait s’attendre & trouver ^expression d'opinions sur Boileau. Notre 
enqu4te nous a inen4s des plus grands toivains aux plus petits, et nous 
avons parcouru les p4riodiques du si4cle oil beaucoup d’articles sont 
anonymes. 

The result is that his book constitutes a veritable thesaurus of 
French literary opinion of the eighteenth century such as could 
probably not be duplicated elsewhere, ?oileau serving as the ca.talyst 
to precipitate the expressions of opinion. It should be m the library 
of every student of the history of literary theory and criticism, 
whether he is particularly interested in Boileau or not. Here he 
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will find copious and interesting extracts, not only from luminaries 
like Voltaire, Diderot and Rousseau, and from secondary figures 
like La Motte, Dubos, Marmontel and Mercier but from a host 
of small fry, whose writings are difficult of access, like Terrasson, 
Eourmont, Gacon, Marais, RoUin, Jaueourt, Sabatier de Castres, 
Thomas, Trublet, etc., reference to whom is facilitated not only by a 
Tery complete index of proper names but also by an unusually full 
analytical table of contents covermg fourteen large pages — ^which, 
by the way, affords a bird^s-eye view of the whole argument. There 
is also a most valuable bibiliography (both of eighteenth-century 
sources and of modem studies) extending over thirty-five pages. 

Roughly speakmg, the plan of the work is chronological. More 
exactly, its four divisions (approximately of equal length) corres- 
pond to successive (but somewhat overlapping) phases in French 
critical thought of the eighteenth century. Part I deals with 
^^Boileau et le Cart6sianisme litteraire,” Part II with ^^Boileau 
et les Philosophes,^^ Part III with ^‘Boileau et la Question du 
64nie,^^ Part IV with Boileau et la Pin du Classicisme.^^ At the 
end of each Part the author summarizes the development in a brief 
^ conclusion.^^ The work closes with a general summary of six 
pages. A summary of this summary would be invidious, but I 
note the following points of general interest that emerge from a 
perusal of the book : Pontenelle in the early and Mercier in the late 
years of the century seem to be Boileau’s worst enemies; the 

philosophes and the Academy are reserved towards him; the 
champions of ^^origmal genius^' are hostile; Voltaire’s attitude is 
variable; Diderot and Rousseau scarcely mention him; P4nelon, 
Dubos and Vauvenar^es appreciate him and La Harpe at the end 
of the eentory worships him; his judgments on Qumault, Tasso, 
the Christian epic, etc. are challenged, and debate rages about such 
questions as these : is he a poet ” ? or only a versifier ” ? does he 
lack sentiment”? is satire a legitimate form? etc. 

Just at the end of his final conclusion Professor Miller, who has 
effaced himself with almost too scholarly modesty np to this point, 
letting his eighteenth century speak for itself, steps to the front 
for a moment and ventures to present a few enseignements ” or 
philosophical inferences that seem to emerge from his vast enquete. 
The nature of these may be suggested by the following citations : 

Boileau, tel qu’on se Test repr4seiite pendant un si^cle, est un exemple fort 
Clair des deformations que nous faisons subir aux grands eerivams selon 

nos gouts ou nos ii4cessit4s de polemique Aucun autre poete ne semble 

avoir inspire nn tel eulte ni dveille tant de baine. Mais e’est que la 
poleimque depasse r<Buvre d^un seul bomme. C'est toute lestbetique 
elassique, e’est la supr4matie du classicisme qui sont en jeu. . . Plus 
instructive mtoe que rampleur de la controverse est sa confusion laborieuse 
et tenace. 

He Trotild Im a bdd man who should venture to challenge Profes- 
sor Miller on any point of detafl. I have the impression that he has 
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made his fortress of scholarship Yirtaally impregnable. But I will 
confess that I thought at first I had found a flaw m the plan or 
perhaps in the basic conception of his undertaking. I said to 
myself: Professor Miller is interested m two separate things^ the 
history of Boileau’s reputation and the history of French critical 
thought in the eighteenth century. In attemptmg to comfame the 
two in one story^ he has risked falling between two stools. The 
reader mterested primarily in Boileau will not like his plan; he 
will be looking for the answers to his instinctiYe questions — ^how did 
the eighteenth century react to Boileau^s yiews on Quinault, Tasso, 
the Christian epic, etc.? what did it think of him as a satirist? 
as a critic? as a moralist? and he will not be able to find these 
answers concentrated m chapters corresponding to these respective 
questions ; he will have to put together the answers for himself from 
fragments mined out from the various chronological strata of the 
argument. The specialist in the history of criticism, on the other 
hand, will approve of the general plan, but will object to the un- 
wanted figure of Boileau constantly obtruding itseK between him 
and the fascinating panorama of critical histo^ that Professor 
Miller spreads before him. He will ask: why did the author not 
simply give us the history of French criticism in the eighteenth 
century which he was so eminently qualified to give and which we so 
notably lack? 

But on second thoughts I see that I was wrong. The undeniable 
awkwardnesses inherent in Professor MiUer^s plan are more than 
made up for by the vitality and concreteness that are given to 
critical history by his use of Boileau as what I have called a 
catalyst,” a device which forces the iuveterate generalizing habit 
of eighteenth-century thought to come to grips with the particular 
instance. It is just this idea of projecting the supposedly fixed 
figure of Boileau agamst the ever-changmg flux of critical opiuion — 
with the resultant finding that that figure then becomes itself an 
Stre ondoyant et divers ” — ^that constitutes the originality and the 
value of Professor MiUer^s work. 

Let it be added ihat this book is written in impeccable French, 
and handsomely prmted on fine paper with only a negligible number 
of misprints. It is a credit not only to American scholarship but 
to the Press that published it. 

A. F. B- CnA-RS: 

Uw>&rsiiif of British Oolumhio^ 


Jj 0 $ Letires anglams dans VEncycUpMie. By Lois S. Gaudiit. 
Hew York ; privately printed, 1945. Pp. xviii + 256. 

The Diderot who bent over his desk in the lie Breton ateUsr 
scribbling page after page of his vivid letters to Sophie Volland 
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instead of plunging into the corvee of correcting proof or checking 
the plates of the Encyclopedia is a human and winning figure, but 
he could not, or would not, give the firm-handed direction which the 
huge, amorphous work needed. Of course, merely to complete the 
enterprise at all and bring it to publication m spite of the opposition 
of the authorities was a constant, energy-consuming struggle. 
Moreover, Diderot^s collaborators were for the most part a con- 
servative and mediocre lot. 

So it is no great surprise that the results of Miss Gaudin's 
careful and intelligent study are to a large degree negative. English 
literature is neither ably nor comprehensively treated in the Ency- 
clopedie. The material is widely scattered, fragmentary, and not 
presented systematically. Authors are discussed under their place 
of birth instead of under their own names, except the numerous 
authors bom in London, who are often not treated at all! The 
opinions expressed are usually very conservative or hostile and far 
from the vanguard even of contemporary knowledge. Quotations 
are made frequently from the convenient Art of English Poetry 
(1737) by Bysshe and give little sign of first-hand reading. Vol- 
taire^s Leiires philosopMqxtes (1734) are constantly drawn upon 
for their succinct and piquant expression, often without acknowl- 
edgment. This is most interesting evidence of the great influence 
of this important early work of Voltaire. Chauffepi6’s Supplement 
to Bayle, Eormey, the origmal Chambers^ Dictionary are of course 
often imitated or copied verbatirp. More than 260 articles in which 
English literature is discussed are due to the well-intentioned, 
industrious, but mediocre pen of the Chevalier de Jaucourt. The 
total result in regard to the treatment of English literature in the 
EncyclopMie is what might be e:q>ected. 

The Introduction in which Miss Gaudin outlines the nature of 
her work and its problems is an able analpis which will add to any 
one^s understanding of the Encyclopedia and of the manner in 
which it should be studied. If the results of this volume seem at 
first sight rather arid, it represents nevertheless a valuable cross- 
section of eighteenth-century opinion and we are grateful to the 
author for carrying it through successfully to completion.^ 

OMo State University GeOEOB R. HavbNS 


=^Some minor errors, p. 64, 1, 6: Pr4vost^s partial translations of Lillo 
were published in 1734, not 1731; p. 66, 1. 18: Rousseau’s Bmile dates 
from 1762, not 1763; p. 118, note 84, read Babelon, m, 286, not n, 275; 
p. 124, note 111, read Babelon, I, 226, where the volume indication is 
omitted; p. 165, 1. 6, read 1752 for the second volume of the Pneyolopidie, 
not 1751 (cf. Joseph Le Gras, Diderot et VEnoyolopSdiej p 81). It seems 
unlikiely that the pious Berham, with his Theologie astronomique^ was one 
"qiH aurait da atre particuli^rement cher & des philosophes du XVin* siSele 
(p, 186), except to those who shared the essentially reli^oue viewpoint of 
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Adrien Jonrdan’s Snsanna (1653), A Critical Edition of the Latin 
Text mth a Study of the Play and Its Influence on Brueys’s 
GaUni& (1699). By Sistee Lotoi,a Maeia Coeeet, S.S. J. 
124 pp. 

Les Illustres Fous of Charles Beys, A Critical Edition with a Brief 
Account of the Author and his Works. By Mbei® I. Peot2- 
MAN. 213 pp., with index. 

Vols. xLi and xlii of the Johns Hopkins Studies in Eomance 
Literatures and Languages, Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1942. 

These two new volumes make available to students of_ French 
dramatic literature of the seventeenth century excellent editions of 
signiflcant plays not otherwise readily accessible, with introduc- 
tions hringmg together m convenient form what is known about 
their authors, and notes which elucidate the text, mid furnish 
variant readings, allusions, and linguistic and literary comment. 
Bach is a valuaWe contribution to a fuller imderstanding of the 
period which the study of the minor dramatists may afford. 

Appearing the same year (1663), the two plays represent two 
entirely different types. 

Susanna,, in Latm iambic trimeters, by Father Adrien Jourdan, 
is a five-act religious tragedy written for the students of the Jffiuit 
College de Clermont, where it was presented, accompanied by a 
ballet between the acts, before the young king to whom it was dedi- 
cated, to the applause of a distinguished audience. A programme 
in French givmg an act by act synopsis is published foUowmg the 
Latin text. This play is thus of special^ interest as an_ example of 
that extensive category of collegiate Latin plays of which mention 
is often made but which remain practically unknown to the 
ordinary student of the period. 

In her introduction of some twenty-five pages. Sister Loyom to- 
eusses briefly the Jesuit theatre in France, wiih some description 
of the performances, refraining from attributing to it any direct 
influence on the professional stage or those who wrote for it, except 
in the case of Brueys and his QMnie, who admittedly drew from 
Smarma. She gives the known facts about Fa^er Jourdan (1611- 
1692), and his other literary work, largely historical, and stupes 
the sources of the story of Susanna, mariyred undw Diocletian, 
and ihe modifications introduced by the dramatist, with some com- 


a Housseau. Diderot's remark on the following page can hardly be accept^ 
as more than a pmdoit bow to ihe ever-present censor. But are only 
“ baeatelles,” added in the interest of that aconracy toward which we starive 
and never quite attain. They do not detract from my admiration for an 
exceUent and difficult study. 
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ment on tlie latter^s technique, which follows closely the dramatic 
conyentions of French tragedy, and on his Latin style, which shows 
an evident preference for the simplicity of Plautus and Terence. 

The text is preceded by the author’s preface "m qua de vetere 
tragoedia disseritur,” containing some interestmg observations 
particularly on the role of the chorus. The editor’s notes deal 
largely with linguistic points and the careful comparison with the 
French play of Brueys. 

The edition of Les Illustres Fom offers, along with an mtroduc- 
tion which adds but little to the scanty fund of known facts about 
Beys, in spite of a thorough combing of the CEuvres Foeiiques and 
other sources, a carefully edited text of the play, and a complete 
list of the changes which the author introduced into his earlier 
versions of VHospital des Foils, when he revised the play in 1653. 
The play is interesting m itself and the modifications furnish con- 
vincing evidence of the development of the conception of comedy 
in the intervening period. The introduction gives a summary and 
critical exammation of all the known works of Beys, and those 
attributed to him, and, while the conclusions reached differ little, 
if any, from those found in Professor Lancaster’s History of French 
Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century, the citations and 
references permit an evaluation of the place, admittedly a minor 
one, which the poet may justly claim in the literary world of his 
day. 

Of interest also are the discussion of sources and the lines quoted 
from Lope de Vega’s novel, El Peregrine en su Patna, showing 
direct influence on individud verses, though it was the main plot 
and perhaps the location of the play at the famous hospital in 
Valencia,” which was drawn from Lope. 

The editor has perhaps erred in over-abundance of notes on possi- 
ble allusions, and similarities of phrase or thought with other 
authors covermg a wide range, but these show with what 
■thoroughness the author and his period have been studied.^ 

Casimie D. Zbanowio^: 


^The reviewer would question the interpretation of verses 211-214: 
Nous en voyons pourtant, qui dans leurs intervalles, 

Pont des vers assez bons, et des pieces Morales 
J’en ai dedans ma ebambre une pique de haut, 

Mon Commis, il les faut examiner tantost. 

The editor explains: "pigwe de haut, i, e. an ace; an excellent one. The 
term is used in piquet.” Is not the idea, rather : “ I have in my room a 
pile of them a pikestaff high 
In verse 1391, there should be no accent on ou. 

Perhaps an explanation of the word idSe should be given in a note to 
verse 1876, where it seems to mean image, physical appearance; 
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fhe Novels of Qomherville. A Critical Study of Polexandre and 
Gytheree, By Philip A. Wadswobth. iTev Haven: Yale 
University Press^ 1942. Pp. x + 109. $2.00. 

Mr. Wadsworth had previously shown his iaterest in Gomber- 
ville by discussing the quarrel about ear^ and by writing a bio- 
graphical sketch of the novelist.^ He now devotes himsefi to his 
author’s art, especially as shown in the complicated history of 
Polexandre^ of which Tallemant des Reaux had written : ^ 

II avoit fait d’abord Polexandre, en deux volumes, avec le titre de VBxil 
de Polewcmdre; depms il a tout chang4 et a contiiiu4 jusqu’li eiuq volumes 
Beaucoup de gens aimoient mieux les deux premiers. 

But it has been pointed out that there were also UBxU de 
Polexandre et d^BricUe and several editions of Polexandre, one in 
two volumes, four in five. To what extent is it true that Gomber- 
ville had ^Hout change Is one form a continuation of another? 
Mr. W. has answered these questions in detail, showing that the 
novelist published in 1619 a sketchy romance called UExil de 
Polexandre et d'BiicUe ; in 1629 VExil de Polexandre, a new work 
that repeated only a few details from its predecessor and showed its 
author’s fondness for the exotic ; in 1632 a two-volume Polexandre, 
not a continuation of VExil, Wt a reworking of it with many 
changes, mcluding the substitution of Asiatic scenery for Ameri- 
can, and with many additions. It is this form of the work that 
approaches most nearly the historical novel. In 1637 Polexandre 
was out again, this time in five volumes and again rewritten, with 
less historicity, with some new heroes, and with new adventures 
for old ones. The following year the work reappeared, but with 


Quoy tu Tas regard4e 

Sans cliaxiger de desseiu en voyant son id4et 
Quoy tu Tas massacr4e, & n’as pas entendu, 
line tremblante voix de son sang r4pandu. . . . 

Following verse 1921, tbe speech attributed to Bom Alfrede belongs to 
Le Concierge, Should not the heading be a stage direction (h Bom 
Alfrede) ? 

In connection with the dedication to Monseigneur le Buc B’Arpajon, it 
might have been It. propos to cite verses 229-232: 

Et nous la d4dierons k quelque grand Seigneur 
Hon! choisissons quelqu’un qm n^ayt guere d^hdneur, 

Kous le mettrons tout vif an Temple de Memovre, 

Sans doute il donnera du bien pour de la Gloire. 

If the noble lord read the play dedicated to him, such a passage would 
scarcdy have won favorable attention. Perhaps the failure to receive a 
gift may explain why Beys did not carry out his promise to write a whole 
book devoted to the glorious achievements of dArpajon. 

(1940), 52T-38. . ^ 

hp Members of the Frmoh Deportment of Jole Unvoermy, 

1941. 

* Sistoriettes, Monmerqu4 et Paris ed., vi (1857), 72. 
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only minor changes. This edition of 1638 gives the definitive for^i 
of the novel; for the editions of 1641 and 1645 show only " minute 
typographical differences.^^ It is the final form that was Englished 
by William Browne and published at London in 1647. 

Mr. W. has rendered genuine service by solving this puzzle. He 
discusses Q/s method of composition and his style; both m Polex- 
dThdre and in his other novelS; his influence as well. He notes his 
liking for exotic names and costume and for naval battleS; his 
avoidance of dialogue; his popularity in France and England. In 
comparison, however, with d^IJrf6, La Calpren-fede, and Mile de 
Scud4ry, G had little influence on drama. W. collects the known 
examples: half a play by Scudery from VExil, an anonymous 
JiMste Vengeance from the Polexandre of 1632; a ballet by Ben- 
serade and Dryden^s Indian Queen from later forms of the novel. 
He notes also a few minor borrowings, among which he might well 
have included the name Almanzor, which the lackey of the Pre- 
cieuBes ridicules must have received from his novel-crazed mis- 
tresses, The fact that so few borrowers are to be found may be 
due, as W. suggests, to what he calls an early example of copyright, 
the prohibition in the privilege of Polexandre (1637) against the 
use of the novel as a source for comedies, tragedies, po^mes, ou 
romansP Tallemant, who had also been struck by this prohibition, 
wondered whether the dramatists obeyed out of respect for the law 
or because they found scarcely any " histoire vraisemblable in the 
novel. Je voudrais bien,^^ he added, ^Woir un procez sur cela.^^^ 

H. CAEniiTGTOiT Lakcastee 


Studies in Sonor of John Albrecht 'Walz. Lancaster Press, Pa,, 
1941. Pp. 335, $3,50. 

As the statement following the table of contents explains, the 
volume consists of studies in the field of German literature and 
language which ^^have all been written by former graduate stu- 
dents of Professor Walz at Harvard ITniversily, On the occasion 
of his seventieth birthday and his Presidency of the Modern 
Language Association of America, they are herewith presented as 
an expression of highest esteem and a token of enduring gratitude.^^ 
These studies are in a measure fairly representative of Professor 
Walz^ own interests, 

^ The contents may be roughly divided into a) literary, and b) 
Imguistie : a) Philip A. Shelley, Niclas Muller, Qermm^American 
Poet and Patriot ; Archer Taylor, Zwischen Pfingsten und Strass- 
burg; Israel S. Stamm, A Note on KUist and Kant; Walter Silz, 
Goeihe^s Auf dem See; 0, W. Long, Werther m America; Harry 
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W, Pfimd, George Henry Calvert , Admirer of Goethe; Charles 
B*. Barnason^ Uarly Danish and Swedtsh Writers on Native 
History; Thomas K. Brown Jr.^, Goethe's Lila as a Fragment of 
the Great Confession; Fred 0. J^olte, Art and Beahty; Alan 
Holske, Stifter and the Biedermeier Crists, b) R-M. S. Heffner^ 
Notes on Walther's me of Konnen and Mogen; Albert P. Bnf- 
jSbagton^ English Loan Words in Pennsylvania German; W, F. 
Twaddell, Functional Burdening of Stressed Vowels in German, 
George J. Metcalf^ Abstractions as Forms of Address in Fifteenth 
Century German; Wolfgang Philip von Schmertzing, MitteU 
hochdeutsche Jagerwbrter vom Hund. Pages 3^^9-335 contain a 
list of Professor Walz^ publications prepared by Philip A. Shelley. 

It is impossible in a brief review to comment on all the articles, 
but, suffice it to say, they are almost withont exception mteresting 
and present a contribution each in its own field. Shelley, Pfund 
and Long deal with various phases of German literary influences 
in America. Silz and Brown give interpretative treatments of 
two of Goethe^s works, which on the whole are convmcing. In 
his detailed discussion Silz omits comment on tihie acoustic effect 
of Goethe^s changes m the text. This important fact is generally 
overlooked in articles of this type. Brown very plausibly iden- 
tifies the Lila of Goethe’s operetta of the same name with Charlotte 
von Stein and the Baron von Sternthal with Goethe himself. 
The essay of Holske on Stifter in his Biedermeier setting is 
excellent. Stamm sums up his examination of Kant’s influence 
on Kleist, after presenting cogent arguments for a metaphysical 
doctrine which had been denied by some previous Kleist scholars, 
with the following words: ^^The impression of the Kantian ex- 
perience on Heist seems to have been a necessary recognition that 
the radical conflict between urgent religious need on the one side 
and a strongly anti-metaphysical conditioning on the other could 
not be the basis of a life of logical and consistent knowledge and 
action. It might serve as the basis of a life of suffering and — 
in the presence of a sufficient power of expression — ^as the basis 
of tragic poetry. It served Kleist for both.” This statement the 
reviewer believes to be correct and it furnishes the key to a proper 
understanding of Heist’s works. 

Of the more or less linguistic articles it might be stated that 
Heifner’s approach to he problem of the use of honnen and mogen 
in Walther von der Vogelweide is sound. Statistics furnish him 
with the starting point, but as he Iwmeli is wiBmg to admit, 
there are eases where a final decision is next to impossible, par- 
ticularly where the words occur in rime. The larger aspects of 
the problem can only be treated after the field has been similarly 
examined from Kotker to the contemporaries of Walther. in 
Buffington’s interesting article one might wonder _ whether 
hoonshiawbler is not the Grexman word, at least the ending seems 
to pomt that way. The form shreef m perhaps from the older 
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shrieve rattier than from sheriff i note the long e. Metcalf’s article 
sheds light on the use of the plural forms of Qnade and Liehcle 
in the epistolary correspondence of the nobility in the 15th century 
and also on the change from the second to the third person plural 
of the accompanying pronouns. Since von Schmertzmg’s dis- 
sertation -was written (1938) there has appeared a work by Kurt 
Xiindner, Oeschiohte des deutschen WeidwerTcs, Bd. II: Dte Jagd 
im fruhen Mittelalter, Berlin 1940, of which a brief renew is 
accessible m Qeistige Arlett, Mai 1941, Nr. 10. It is difficult at 
t-imAg to say definitely that a certain word is a Jagerwort, par- 
ticularly when it occurs but once and is used in its ordinary sense, 
e. g. abestroufen, p. 307. The word letut, p. 303 means ' andeute ’ 
from MHG letiuten. Twaddell gives an illuminating treatment 
of the distmetion of vowels in word pairs in German, e. g. i/e in 
fiiehen/fiehen, hiete/Beete If such studies were extended to 
include Old, Middle and Early New High German we might be 
further enlightened as to tendencies, drifts in the phonetic struc- 
ture of the German language. Archer Taylor discusses such 
mediaeval expressions as zwiscken Pfingsten wid Strassburg, entre 
Mmleuge et la Pentecote, which first appear in the mediaeval 
Tiw- Mti a.niTna.1 epic {inter pascha Remisque) and signify ‘never or 
nowhere.’ Bamason treats at length the mostly pseudo-historical 
works of the Danish and Swedish writers of the 16tii and early 
17tti centuries. Nolte attempts in his contribution to show that 
it is more important to learn to appreciate ‘art’ and ‘reality’ 
than define them, because art is itself a reality in its manifold 
manifestations. 

Bdwaed H. Sbhet 

^efyrge ^WasihtngtQn Umversitg 


The Law of Property in Shakespeare and the Elizabethan Drama. 

By Pato S- Glabksok and Cltd® T. WABEm. Baltimore: 

The Johns Hopkins Press, Pp. zxvii + 346^ $3*50. 

This admirable and, I shonld say, decisive book has many virtues. 
In the first place it is written by experts, two practising lawyers of 
Baltimore, who have spared no pains to inform themselves and the 
reader on the minutiae of Elizabethan property law. In the second 
place, it does not restrict itself to Shakespeare, but considers his 
legal allusions in relation to those of his dramatic contemporaries. 
In the third place, it sets up no thesis for or against the onmi- 
learned Shakespeare, but contents itself with a methodical analysis 
from which the conclusion emerges that Shakespeare was neither 
particularly accurate nor particTfiariy profuse m his references to 
the law. The authors have discovered that ^^About half of Shake- 
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speare^s fellows employed on the average more legalisms than he 
did^^ (p. 285). Their verdict on the ^^Shakespeare a lawyer^’ 
question is finally stated with great clarity^ and is not likely to be 
doubted by anyone who reads the evidence they have compiled : 

It is accordingly our conclusion that what law there is in Shakespeare can, 
indeed mmt, he explained upon some grounds other than that he was a 
lawyer, or an apprentice, or a student of the law. . . We do not say, 

dogmatically, that William Shakespeare was not a lawyer, or that he had 
no legal education. As to that we are agnostic : as a matter of biographical 
fact, we simply do not know. But on the basis of our comparative 
studies, we do state categorically that the internal evidence from Shake- 
speare’s plays is wholly insufficient to prove such a claim (p, 286). 

There has, indeed, been little disposition in recent times to take 
seriously the idea of Shakespeare’s legal profundity, except bv per- 
sons committed to the belief that Shakespeare was Bacon, or 
persons, like the late Mr. Fripp, committed to the theory that he 
began life as a clerk in a Stratford law office. Lord Campbell’s 
dogmatic monograph, Shaleespeare^s Legal Acquirements Consid- 
ered (1859), rates now as a Victorian extravagance, and finds no 
support m Edward J. White’s Commentaries on the Law in ShaJee- 
speare (2nd ed., 1913), which, however, is more a dictionary of 
legal terms than a critique. The two most readable, though 
slender, books on the subject previous to that of Messrs. Clarkson 
and Warren are Sir Dunbar Plunket Barton’s Shakespeare and the 
Law (1929) and Mr. G. W. Keeton’s Shakespeare and his Legal 
Problems (1930). One is scrapbooky and professionaliy anecdotal, 
the other a collection of unrelated literary essays on such Shake- 
spearean subjects as might attract a legal historian; but they did 
not even pave the way for the systematic investigation which the 
Johns Hopkins Press has now published. 

It was a thoroughly sound, though back-breaking, decision of 
Mr. Clarkson and Mr. Warren to base their study upon the Eliza- 
bethan drama as a whole rather than on Shakespeare alone. They 
have examined nearly three hundred plays of the period, and have 
thus set Shakespeare’s allnsions in iheir proper perspective and 
provided them with many relevant parallels or supplements. It 
becomes dear from such treatment that Ben Jonson’s use of legal 
terms was far more encyclopedic than Shakespeare^s, and Middle- 
ton’s much more accurate technically. Middleton, as one might 
have supposed, seems to have been the best lawyer among aH the 
dramatists. For instance, ^^the best example of the form of a wffl 
in the entire Elizabethan drama is to be found in . . • The Family 
of Lom^^ (p.%4S), 

The authors are severely prof essxonal "in organizing their ma- 
terial and very clear in Iheir legal definitions, but Bbey do not 
forget that what Shakelpare and his colleagues wrote were plays, 
not legal reports. Ta me earlier critics who have condemned fixe 
wording of Caesar’s will, aa Antony digests it in his famous ora- 

5 
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tion {JvMus Caesar III, ii, SSSff.), sensibly reply 

(p. 247) : 

Tke point seems to Iiave been entirely missed that Antony is not quoting 
the will, which doubtless was drafted to conform to the apposite Roman 
law of that day, and, for ail that anyone can now know, might have been 
quite satisfactory. . . . Keither Aatony as an historical person, nor Shake- 
speare in portraying him as a dramatic character, would have been, under 
the circumstances prevailing, especially anxious about conformance with 
the legal niceties of testamentary phraseolo^, when the primary purpose 
of the language employed was incitement to riot and arson. 

In continuation of tlie present work, the writers have m mind, 
and have already assembled material for, further volumes on such 
subjects as Equity, Marriage and Divorce, and Criminal Law. We 
wish them very well, for such a comprehensive survey would be of 
unquestionable value to all editors and students of the Elizabethan 
drama. 

Tucker Brooke 

Tale University 


Ghfistiafi Mysticism in the Flimbethan Age with its Background 
in Mystical Methodology. By Joseph B. Colliks, S. S., 
D.D., Ph.D. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkms Press, 1940. 
Pp. xvi+256. $3.25. 

This is a valuable piece of work because it opens up a subject of 
great interest with more care and sympathy than it has heretofore 
received. Nobody has ever suggested that the Elizabethan Age 
was one of the great ages of English mysticism, and it is doubtful 
if anybody ever will. But there was more mysticism in Elizabethan 
literature than most of us have suspected, and it is the distinctive 
merit of this book that it establishes that fact to a surprising 
degree. 

Moreover, it does not do so, as one might fear, by taking that 
very elastic word Mysticism in tile large and vague sense which 
so often in popular usage brings the most unlikely prospects into 
the contemplative sphere. Rather Dr. Collins does what every 
writer who undertakes to use a term so often abused should do, 
and that is to make clear, to begin with, what he means by mys- 
ticism.^^ This he does in an analytical survey of the history of 
western mysticism that has pre% nearly eveiy merit except 
brevity. For as so^ often happens in the doctoral thesis of a care- 
ful student, the initial definition takes up rather too much of the 
total book, pretty nearly a third in actual number of pages. But 
while one may question the wisdom of prefacing so summar}’' a 
treatment of tiie subject itself with an outline, however condensed, 
of mysticism from Plato to Bonaventure, Dr. Collins may fairly 
plead that the reader must be aware of the history of Graeco-Chris- 
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^ tian mysticism to appreciate the often implicit rather than explicit 
^permeation of Elizabethan religions expression by the ideas and 
images of the great mystical writers. 

Of that other common doctor^s dissertation fault, the propensity 
to find evidence for one^s thesis everywhere one turns, there is very 
little in this book. Probably the most strikmg example is the dis- 
cnssion of the widespread appreciation of Granada in England. 
The sonrces of purely literary appeal to the taste of the time to be 
found in Granadans work, especially when translated by a man 
like Francis Meres, are so obvious that it is not necessary to over- 
estimate their religious appeal to account for their popularity. In 
general, however, the evidence which Dr, CoUms presents easily 
bears out his thesis without strain, and he wisely resists the temp- 
tation to exaggerate the mystical importance of the works under 
discussion. 

The principal fault in the treatment of the Elizabethan ma- 
terial, which is the main business of the book, is of another sort. 
It IS, rather, an uncertainty of emphasis in the basic proportions of 
the discussion. The fact that Henry Constable receives two pages, 
and Henry Lok two agamst the not much more ihan six pages 
devoted to Southwell raises a doubt of the author^s sense of pro- 
portion, and that is reenforced when it is discovered that Mcholas 
Breton receives over fourteen pages. The fact that the mystical 
character of Breton^s work is not so widely Imown as that of South- 
weE^s, and that his literary relations are more centraUy involved 
and influential than the latter^s, is, of course, to be taken into 
account, but it hardly justifies such disproportionate emphasis. 

Closely allied to this unsteadiness of emphasis is the tendency to 
be pretty summary where certain matters of the psychology of the 
time are involved. The discussion of the reasons for the surpris- 
ing hospitality of Elizabethan writers to mystical influences is a 
case in point. Dr. Collins accounts for this interesting phenome- 
non in the following paragraph: 

The spirit and methodology of Christian mysticism made it readily accept- 
able to spiritually-minded writers dxpring the Elizabethan period, when re- 
ligious polemic was so bitter and widespread. Easily detached from all 
external ecclesiastical order, subjective in nature, Christian mysticism 
furnished a means of fervent and personal intercourse and union with 
God. The subject matter was found in Old and New Testament story; 
the Christocentric and Theoeentrio types of contemplation satisfied the 
partisans of the prevailing sects or creeds, and the three Ways of the 
spiritual life were open alike to Protestant and Catholic. (Pp. 80-81.) 

Now tWs is quite eoirect, but it is prettj stimiaaiy for so crucial 
a matter. It merely glasces at the widespread weariness of eontro- 
Ter^ in the mind of the time and i3ie growing awareness of its 
spiritual destructiTeness, and it does very little wiili ttie impor- 
tmt psyebological fact that the mystic begins where the contro- 
versialist leaves ofE^ tahing "tiie intellectual definiiuons that made so 
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much trouble at this tune for granted. This is one of the basic and^ 
probably inevitable shortcomings of the pioneer book, a tendency to 
cover a good deal of ground pretty fast, a tendency imforttinate for 
a subject m which the nuances of personal psychology are so im- 
portant. Saint Augustine and Julian of Norwich are both mystics^ 
but they are very different iypes of human beings with very differ- 
ent backgrounds, and however much their experience may have in 
common, their descriptions will be basically different in substance 
and tone and flavor, in all those human qualities that are even more 
important for literature than for religion. It is, therefore, a pity 
that this author does not allow himself more time for the develop- 
ment of his discussion of the personal elements that make so vital 
a difference between the mystical writing of a Spenser and a South- 
well. Of course, this is another way of saying that the author has 
attempted a good deal for so short a book. 

But it would be distinctly ungrateful to end on this negative note. 
For this is a valuable piece of pioneer work, calling our attention 
to elements in sixteenth-century literature that have not by any 
means received the attention they merit. Especially is this book 
helpful in that it has set these elements in their historic context, 
reminding us a&esh that m the midst of all the changes of the 
sixteenth century certain traditional influences persisted in both 
religion and literature to the great enrichment of the new move- 
ments in both Adds. It is a very attractive distinction of Dr. Col- 
lins^ book that a realization of this fact informs the whole under- 
tafeiig with a broad and lively sympathy for writers and works of 
highly varied doctrinal commitments. 

Helek C. White 

Umversittf of WiscoTisin 


The LiUrary SelationsMps of Ghawen^s Clerkes Tale. By J. 
Bxjbege Severs. New Haven: Yale University Press; New 
York: Modern Language Association of America, 1942 {Yale 
Studies m English, Vol. 96). Pp. xii + 376. 

If any study of matters medieval may be regarded as definitive, 
here is one that certainly at first sight will impress all readers as 
closing the argument forever. Seldom has investigation of Chau- 
cer^s sources been managed with such thoroughness and such com- 
petence. The author reviews briefly the latest theories concerning 
the development of the Griselda story and in particular the tradi- 
tion of Boecaccio^s version of it. He then examines and classifies 
the known manuscripts of Petrarch^s Latin tale in a survey for 
which he has consulted sixty-five of these and seven early prints. 
After a brief consideration of the possibility that Chaucer knew 
also the Italian form of the story in the Decameron^ Professor 
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^Severs takes up tlie Prencli versions, and considers and classifies 
the twenty different manuscripts of the Anonymous Translation 
which played so large a part in the composition of the QlerVs Tale, 
For this review of the Latin and French documents he has visited 
principal libraries of Italy, France, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, and England” (p. vu), and one pauses to wonder 
when such a privilege may come to any of us again. He is at last 
able to indicate, with a remarkable degree of probability, the almost 
exact form of the Latin version that Chaucer used and also the 
French manuscript closest to the source. After an able chapter 
on the English poef s technique and origmality, in which he shows 
Chaucer’s mcreasing dependence on the French (with a ratio in 
lines of about five to tlmee [p. 217]), he reprints his own edition 
of the French and Latin texts from his contribution to the Sources 
and Analogues, on pages faemg each other, with a fuU list of 
variant readings including a special set which come closer to the 
content or phraseology of Chaucer’s poem than do the correspond- 
ing readmgs m the base” (p. 252). Textual notes on passages 
where “ the manuscripts of the devices Tale offer variant readings ” 
are added ^Ho help determine the true Chaucerian text ...” 
(p. 358), 

As one follows the details of this study, there appears little to 
find fault with m the author’s methods. For obvious reasons in 
relation to Chaucer, the material regarding the compliment of 
Philippe de Mezikes to Eichard 11, printed by Grace Prank in 
' MLN,, LI (1936), 217 ff., should at the ve^ least be mentioned, 
together with her important theory that Philippe is also author of 
the French play. The rigors of the Quentin system of classifying 
the manuscripte cannot be followed here, except to note again Mr. 
Severs’s thoroughness. When, however, we discover at the end 
that manuscripts otherwise as far apart from the opposing groups 
as Cs and Chig must be explained as contaminated (Gs slightly 
contaminated with Ec” and Chig ^^contaminated with family a 
and/or 6,” pp. 92-93 and 99), we feel, perhaps unfairly, as if we 
had been watching someone playing an ingenious game of solitaire 
who allowed himself just a little moment of cheating. "We notice 
also that CC^ seems to be another example (p. 115), smee it con- 
tains the Job passage similar to one in Chaucer’s version, although 
that is based on a manuscript of family a. Indeed we may wonder 
whether the anonymous French author (who worked from the 
1373 text) did not have the passage in the copy of his work 
actually used for the GlerVs Tale, and so the question of family a 
could be dismissed in this connection. Perhaps here in this study 
the Quentin method is more corroborated by Mr. Severs’s previous 
analysis than the other way about. With regard to specific refer- 
ences throughout ihe book, it is a pity, I think, that the Eobinson 
text or that of Manly and Eickert was not used, but I note here 
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only one point of objection — ^the use of the spelling " Pavyk^^ foi; 
the Earl (pp. 131 and 244) which on all grounds should obviously 
be ^^Panik^^ (el note on 590, p. 359). 

Less satisfactory than the other sections of the book is the reopen- 
ing of the question regarding parallels from the Decameron and 
the Menagier. Here the author is probably right in general but 
he pushes his argument a little. There is not much evidence that 
here he has himseH made a fresh comparison with the Decameron. 
What he gives is a report on Earnham^s paper, and he has taken a 
perceptible jump when he begins a paragraph by saying (p. 133) 
that of the parallels to the Itahan not enough are left ^^to base any 
claim of Chaucer’s dependence” and then (p. 134) concludes, 
^^The notion that Chaucer may have been mfluenced” by Boc- 
caccio’s t^e " may therefore be dismissed as untenable.” A more 
detailed account of the problem of Chaucer’s knowledge of the 
Decameron is needed as a background for the statement, and to the 
material cited (p. 134, n, 19) may be added the article m MLN., 
mn (1938), 257-258. The possibility of mfiuence, moreover, from 
marginal quotations seems to be ignored. And m the case of the 
Menagier^ the parallels must not be lost sight of, whatever they 
imply. To the material on the Meliheus (p. 176, n, 8) there 
should now be added reference to Mr. Severs’s fine contribution on 
this subject in Sonfces md Analogues^ 560 ff. 

But in all these larger questions there can he no absolute answers. 
Although these points may not be forgotten, they do not alter the 
fact that here is a study of remarkable distinction. The format 
of the book is excellent; the apparatus, list of books, and index, 
are thoroughly satisfactory. I note only one misprint (p. 13, 
Pertarch for Petrarch). A number of pomts emerge of first rate 
importance that are almost certain to remain valid: first of all, 
that it is unlikely the Chr¥s Tale was composed before 1379 or 
1380 (p. Ill), and the ^^date may be even much later.” I recall 
again Philippe de M^zi^res and his compliment to Eichard and 
the play of 1395. The Marriage Cycle apparently got under way 
almost as late as that. I note the interestiug coincidence that 
Philippe too once went on a mission to Bernabo Visconti (p. 127, 
footnote from the previous page) and that there is a striking 
parallel in passages m Boccaccio, De Mezi^res and Chaucer, so that 
Mr. Severs asks: "Gould De Mezieres’ rendermg of this passage 
have been influenced by the Decameron? And he wonders 
whether on Philippe’s diplomatic journey to Italy the Prenchman 
3 CQight not have picked up a copy (pp. 126-127, n. 4). This 
material indeed qualifies the inferences of the whole chapter, and 
starts a train of conjecture. Pmally I would observe that in addi- 
tion to the painstalmg analysis of the manuscripts, Mr. Severs’s 
study of Chaucer’s original%, in its recognition of how Chaucer 
as usual intensifies the values of his sources and also adds signifi- 
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^cant features so that Gnselda is not a spineless creature (p. 
236), shows insight and sensitiveness. Here it is fair to add that 
some changes are introduced less to make Gnselda more pathetic or 
Walter seem harsher than to point a reference to the Wife of 
Bathe, as m E. 621-623 with the ironic Ime Wedded men ne 
knowe no mesure (where we need find no echo of Boccaccio — cf, 
p. 232). 

Howabb E. Patch 

Smith College 


Henry Lawes, Musician and Friend of Poets. By Wilia 
McCltog Evans. New York: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America; London: Oxford University Press, 1941. 
Pp. xvi + 

Poetic Diction in the Renaissance from Shelton through Spenser. 
By Vebe L. Etjbel. New York: Modem Language Associa- 
tion of America; London: Oxford University Press, 1941. 
Pp. ziv + 312. 

The Praise of Folly ly Des%derius Erasmus. Translated . . . with 
Essay & Commentary by Hoyt H. Hudson, Prmceton: 
Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. xli + 166. *$2.50. 

George Gascoigne^ EKzaiethan Oourtier^ Soldier, and Poet. By 
C. T. Prouty. New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 
Pp. Xli + 351. $3.'^5. 

The Modem Language Association may congratulate itself on 
having published two such worth-while studies as those of Miss 
Evans and Miss Eubel. Henry Lawes, the musician friend of 
Herrick, Waller, Milton, and many other poets, has now received 
his first adequate treatment. Miss Evans gives many new facts 
about his life and works, among them a full account of his connec- 
tion with Milton^s Arcades and Oomus. She also gives further 
details about Lawes’s musical setting for Shakespeare’s sonnet 
116, whicli she discovered and first published m 1936. Without 
committing herself she intimates that the Earl of Pembroke was 
the friend of Shakespeare’s sonnets, and that he directed Lawes’s 
attention to sonnet 116. Many less plausible notions have been 
advanced elsewhere; but, in the light of Pembroke’s own reputa- 
tion, it is a bit startling to find enumerated among his ^Warious 
mistresses ” two honored and virtuous ladies, Christiana, Countess 
of Devonshire, and Lucy, Countess of Bedford. Miss Evans’s style 
is somewhat labored, and her pages are cluttered with verbose foot- 
notes; but, on the whole, her book deserves hearty commendation. 
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Miss Eubel set herself the task of studying the attitude of six-^ 
teenth-century non-dramatie poets towards poetic diction and 
of analyzing in detail the ways m which they used rhetorical figures 
for ornamentation. She considers the verse of Skelton, the TotteFs 
Miscellany poets, Turberrile, Howell, Sidney, Warner, Spenser, 
and others, reaching the conclusions that their diction shows an 
unbroken continuity from Chancer to Spenser, and that formal 
rhetoric and figures became mcreasingly elaborate as the years 
passed by. Most of the pomts she makes and many of her illus- 
orations will not be unfamiliar to students of the period, but never 
before has such a complete array of examples been bought together 
or such a painstakmg analysis been made. It is instructive and 
amusing to read her discussion of liptote,^^ soraismus,^^ ^^tapi- 
nosis,^^ and other figures which charmed the Elizabethans. The 
texts and authors are somewhat arbitrarily chosen, but there is 
little reason to suppose that a more inclusive choice would have 
altered her findings. Incidentally it is a relief to read a book on 
sixteenth-century poetry that makes no mention of Shakespeare. 

In spite of its innumerable details Miss EubeFs monograph is 
remarkably free from errors. The eye, is struck, however, by her 
unqualified statement that Turbervile died m 1596. A reference 
here is desirable. Professor Hankins in his 1940 monograph on 
Turbervile merely suggested the year 1597. Apparently, too, the 
author has overlooked the fact that Puttenham drew some of the 
material he castigates not directly from Turbervile but from 
Timothy Kendall. Miss Eubel is scrupulously careful to credit 
other students with facts, ideas, even definitions that she uses. 
Very generously she makes the present reviewer roar m her foot- 
notes and thunder in her index, so that it may sound ungracious to 
say that with pam he finds himself often directly quoted as having 
used the abbreviation 0. JE. i>. 

To a recent number of the Philological Quarterly (xs [1941], 
250-265) Mr. Hudson contributed an erudite article enumerating 
in some detail the defects of the three best-known English trans- 
lations of Erasmuses Prmse of Folly^ particularly the translation 
of White Kennett (1683, revised m 1913), the one most commonly 
read today. Now he has published his own version, which does 
for the present generation what Sir Thomas Chaloner^s of 1549 
did for sixteenth-century readers. The translation is charmingly 
phrased, and its accuracy, if one may judge from an altogether 
casual checking, seems beyond reproach. In his own comments, 
which turn out to be the best criticism yet written on the Folly, 
Mr. Hudson stresses the Luciamc influence on Erasmuses satire, 
provocatively outlines the latter as a typical classical oration, and 
provides it with interesting and learned notes as well as an anno- 
tated Index of Proper Names. The Princeton University Press 
has done an equally fine jjob, so that the book is a joy to read and 
to own. 
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^ Nothing but praise can be given to Mr. ProutVs Gascoigne, a 
learned and delightful book brimful of new facts and new interpre- 
tions. Wary readers often expect the worst when they see at the 
foot of half the pages of a volume the ominous abbreviations 
PEO/^ CSPD/^ and the like. But this author has a feeling 
for style and an interest in literature. While clearing up various 
puzzles — as of the date of his heroes birth, the strange episode of 
Elizabeth Bacon Breton Boyes Gascoigne and her three husbands, 
the circumstances connected with the publication of A Eundreth 
Sundry Flowers, the identities of various persons named George 
Gascoigne — ^he writes in a sprightly, readable fashion; and his 
critical discussion of Gascoigne^s poems, plays, narratives, and 
moral books supersedes all that has previously been written about 
them. In particular, his critique of the first English novel,” 
The Adventures of Master F. J., is so stimulating as almost to 
make one wish to reread the novel itself. Few great Elizabethans 
have been treated so adequately as this minor writer. With impa- 
tience we must await the edition of A Eundreth Sundry Flowers 
the author promises. 

The Columbia University Press has, as usual, turned out a 
splendid example of book-making. Its editorial staff, however, 
should have been more considerate than to disfigure a review copy 
sent to Modern Language Notes. Lest its hideous red stamp (Pve 
measured it from side to side, ^tis inches long and 3 inches 
wide) persist for years as a notable blot on Mr. Prongs memorable 
book, ^1 that remains is, after having read and admired the latter, 
to deposit it in the junlanan^s salvage basket. 

Marvard XJnvoersity HtbEE E. EollinS 


The Poetry of W. B. Yeats. By Louis MaoNmce. London [New 
York] : Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. xii + 342. $2.50. 

One’s first reading of this book moves one to commend it as an 
excellent introduction to, and commentary upon, the work of a very 
great and still too little appreciated poet. Further readings in 
Mr. MacNeice’s book suggest a much more heavily qualified ap- 
proval. For the lay reader the book will perform, and perform well, 
a necessary task. It sets the basic facts of Yeats’ life, and^^ more 
important still, the basic facts of his career in some sort of order. 
It illuminates some of the brilliant and difficult poems, and it 
abounds in incidental comments, some of which are brffliant. All 
in all, it is probably as good a book as could be written in the short 
time which has elapsed since Yeats’ death. Yet having said ihis, 
one is also constrained to say that it is a book which wiE be out- 
moded rather quickly. (I do not mean to be ungracious to Mr. 
MacNeice: I am quite willing to believe that the account of Yeats 
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which win replace this one may he written by MacNeice himself, ^ 
as a new book or as a rather drastic revision of this one*) 

One of the factors which makes this book imsatisfactory to my 
mind is a factor which the author nndonbtedly hoped would render 
the book fresh and helpful to the reader. It is his rather frank 
interpretation of Yeats in terms of the new English poets. Mr. 
MacNeice is constantly tellmg ns that this aspect of Yeats was 
attractive to himself and to poets like Anden and Spender, or that 
certain aspects of Yeats were of little use to them. But the reader 
who stands to gam most from Mr. MacNeice’s book, the lay reader, 
will probably Imow even less about the poetry of MacNeice, Spender, 
and Auden than he knows about that of Yeats himself. On the 
other hand, ihe reader who knows enough about these poets to profit 
from these references will probably find them in places somewhat 
naive. In any case, he will certainly have the mam outlines of 
Mr. MacNeice’s critical account in his head already. 

The second great deficiency in this book is related to the first, 
Mr, MacNeice is very much interested, as the whole school to which 
he belongs has been, in the relation of art to society, poetry to 
science, etc. And Mr. Yeats’ career as a man who dabbled in magic, 
set up queer private religious systems, and, late in life, leaned 
perilously close to fascism — this career makes it difficult for Mr. 
MacNeice to account for the goodness of the poetry. MacNeice’s 
taste triumphs; Yeats is a very great poet in his opinion, and Mr. 
MacNeice’s taste and his prejudices do him credit. But Mr. Mac- 
Neice is not always able to help the reader as much as he might 
on some of the problems of the relation of poetry to science and 
history. On these points, I can only say that Mr. MacNeice strikes 
me as honest, muddled, and a little naive. Eor example, he finds 
himself hard put to it to account for the goodness of Yeats’ poem 
in which Yeats yearns for the outbreak of war, and the badness of 
one of Eupert Brooke’s poems in which Brooke expresses the same 
feeling at the outbreak of World War I. Thus he says of Brooke, 
^'the sentiment, from our point of view, has been completely dis- 
proved by subsequent facts; Brooke was completely misrepresenting 
war. But that does not invalidate the sentiment as a sentiment.” 
MacNeice is reduced to the expedient of saying that Brooke’s poem 
is bad because he welcomes a vast mechanical war, whereas Yeats 
is thinking of a localized irregular war. Surely this is the very 
ecstasy of critical misunderstanding! 

This passage is not quite fair to Mr. MacNeice’s critical powers, 
hut it may serve to suggest with what handicaps he is burdened 
when he attempts to deal with the problems of a poet so brilliant 
and difficult as Yeats, and yet a poet whose poetry at almost every 
point collides with current science, and current liberalism. 

Jkfuisima SMe University 


OZEANTH BeOOES 
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The Idiom of Poetry. (Being the Messenger LectnreSj 1941.) By 
Peederice: A. Pottle, Ithaca * Cornell UniTersity Press, 1941. 
Pp. 31+139. $2.00. 

Mr. Pottle excites me most by a bit of theorizing not prominently 
displayed yet^ I think, central to his little book, and very yalnable. 
It concerns the right of the poem to contain some prosaic elements, 
and pronounces: . . it occurs to me that the element of prose 
is innocent and even salutary when it appears as — ^take your choice 
of three metaphors — a background on which the images are pro- 
jected, or a frame in which they are shown, or a thread on which 
they are strung. In short, when it serves a structural purpose.” 
That is well put and we have needed it. The modem poets whom 
Mr. Pottle accepts because a historian” has no choice, but does 
not like, ought to assure themselves that an unashamed prose 
element might pay very well for itself in their work. Indeed, 
there might be a converse proposition as follows : A poetry lacking 
in prosaic elements is likely to be amorphous. If Mr. Pottle does 
not put this last proposition, he means it, and proves it by a brilliant 
exposition of Wordsworth^s early poem. An Evening Walk. It was 
written by a poet who loved nature, and is a big aggregate of close 
natural images; but to no purpose, because there is no connection 
among the images, and there is no connection because he has not 
yet come upon his famous philosophy of nature. After that 
happens, he will never have the difficulty again. 

Pew living critics can read a poem more thoroughly and surely 
than Mr. Pottle. He is master of his learning. 

On the theoretical side, in spite of the triumph I have cited, I 
do not think Mr. Pottle has top rating. He tries aU the current 
critical terms, though together they are not in agreement, and 
separately are rarely of philosophic concision. He regards poetic 
language as "naive” and pre-logical; that is Grocers usage, but 
the history attributed to Wordsworth goes to show that poetey does 
not succeed till it has acquired its logic. And what is meant by the 
heightening of consciousness, especially in poetry which is 
naive and therefore all but un-self-conscious? As for poetry’s 
giving the "qualities of experience” while science is giving the 
"uses”: are the uses not qualities? But what is "experience” 
in the first place? It is a difficult philosophical term, as I see it. 
And how does " expressive ” describe non-scientific language if we 
are to gather only that it is the language which is not scientific? 
An argument about poetry cannot use these worn counters without 
quickly losing its own identity* By now it can be said that they 
obscure analysis as much as they illuminate it. 

John Ceowe Kansom 


Ken^fon College 
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Unpathed Waders: Studies in the Influence of the Voyagers on 
EliMieihan Literature^ By Eobeet Ralston Cawley. 
Priocetoii, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. 
viii + 286. $3.75. 

Events in the recent past, especially events which have taken 
place during the months since Pearl Harbor, have brought home to 
all of us the character and importance of far places in terms of 
global war. In every daily newspaper dispatches and maps explain- 
ing our own, or our enemies^ strategy make remote regions seem 
nearer; and we accustom ourselves to new interpretations of geog- 
raphy as we study diagrams showing the shortest routes from Tokio 
to Detroit or from Boston to Berlm. Before long, no doubt, we 
g hfill come to understand our distant neighbors better, as our fight- 
ing men return m numbers from Australia, India, China, Iceland, 
West Africa, Central and South America, as Well as from Europe 
and the Middle Easi And an enlargement of mind, of knowledge 
and sympathy, must result from these new contacts if we are to 
shape a better world. In our attempts to draw all human societies 
together into one community of understanding and of law we shall 
complete the movement begun in the Age of Discovery which we 
associate with the Renaissance. 

Professor Cawley has given years to the study of the Elizabeth- 
ans’ concern with the new world brought into view during this 
Age of Discovery, To scholars interested in the Tudor and 
Jacobean periods his monograph on The Voyagers md Elimhethm 
Drama has been useful as a name of information and. a storehouse 
of valuable references, Unpathed Waters is a companion volume m 
which the author draws some of the conclusions and inferences 
for which the proof is found in the earlier publication.” 

It has seemed important to consider first what the Ancient World and 
ISkliddle Ages bequeathed to Kenaissanoe literature in the way of voyaging 
traditions. As a corollary, a study of the maps, early and later, was 
necessary. And then it was essential to devote one large section to the 
spirit which informed the whole great movement, as that spirit is revealed 
to us through the literature of the time. The mariner himself, together 
with his element, clearly required a separate study Finally, it was obvious 
that the studies should culminate in an attempt to estimate just how the 
rich material so abundantly provided by the voyagers was utilized by some 
of the characteristic literary figures (p. vii) 

In earr^g out this program Professor Ca-wley has begun vdl 
Trith an interesting and mformative account of ho-w mediaeTal 
legends of the Fortunate Islands, the Terrestrial Paradise, Ophir 
and Ultima Thule, the Lost Atlantis, and their like, came to share 
a place with accounts of lands newly diseoTered in the min^ of 
poets and their readers. Thus we are again shown what is abund- 
antly dear from other evidence — that the new thought of the 
Eanajssance was deeply tinged with ihat of the Middle Ages. A 
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similar combiniiig of the two traditions is described in the section 
on maps. Cartography, m the period of which Professor Cawley 
writes, was nndergomg a yanety of developments, and its novelties 
were — and are — endlessly fascmating. Like other productions of 
the N'ew Science they gave occasion for much witty and meta- 
phorical thinking on the part of the poets, and called forth specu- 
lations typical of the age, e. g. Bishop Hall’s remark, ‘^What a 
poor little spot is a country ! A man may hide with his thumb the 
great territories of those that would be accounted monarchs.” (P. 
97 .) 

As Professor Cawley proceeds to his next sections one of the less 
satisfactory features of his plan becomes evident. He has chosen to 
discuss the spirit of the voyagers only as that spirit is romantically 
and patriotically presented in plays and other imaginative litera- 
ture, not as it is found in the writmgs of projectors and sailor folk 
themselves. The spirit whidh he describes, tibien, is a spirit much 
transmuted : though how much, and in what ways, transmuted the 
reader is left to conjecture. Similarly the drama is made to yield 
up what it contains of nautical language and sea customs ; but it is 
not sufi&ciently remarked that writers in general were not them- 
selves sea-farers, eaters of bad beef and drinkers of stale beer, or 
that they missed opportunities for the fuller realism which would 
have made their studies of life afloat deeply impressive and con- 
vincing in our modem age. Finally, in commenting upon charac- 
teristic uses of the voyagers. Professor Cawley easfly proves that 
a relatively early writer like Greene allowed much geographical 
error to stand in his works without much distressing readers who, 
before the effect of HaHuyt was fully felt, were not well informed, 
while Dekker, on the other hand, developed a for accurate de- 
scription and showed a sound sense for geographical realities. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, it appears, were usually content with generali- 
ties and conventions when they wrote of the sea; Heywood, on the 
contrary, has a much saltier tang, and could convincingly describe 
the management of a vessel and the conduct of its crew even though 
his references to faraway places are disappointingly vague. As for 
Shakespeare, who preferred to take his marine pictures from 
vantage point of land, he shows no unusual knowledge of foreign 
animals, peoples, countries, such knowledge as could be gathered 
from a close reading of tiie very considerable voyage literature 
which had been written by his time." (P. m) Bacon, naturally 
enough, regarded the data supplied by ttie travel books chiefly as 
material on which to base scientific speculation; and Havenant’s 
range of reference and comparative accuracy seem to ^pply indices 
of the general increase of geographical knowledge which had taken 
place in the course of two generations. 

These conclusions, in the light of the evidence presented, are en- 
tirely acceptable, yet a little disappointing. The reader is likely 
to close Unpaihed Waters with the feeling that while it provides a 
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learned and iUmninating commentary on many passages in Eliza^ 
bethan literature, those passages are too seldom inspired by the 
thorough reading, or by the penetrating insight that would have 
revealed the fall meaning of the wonders suggested by the voy- 
agers^ accounts. The realms of gold were not as fully exploited as 
they might have been; the sea change should more often have 
produced something really rich and strange. 

Utuversity of Mtchtgan WaeotSE 6. EicE 


The Bochester-Savile Letters, 1671-1680. Edited with an mtro- 
duetion and notes by Johk Haeolb Wilson. Columbus : The 
Ohio State University Press, 194:1. Pp. xii -f- 127. $1.75. 

Students of the Eestoration will welcome this annotated edition 
of the Eochester-Savile correspondence. Although aE the letters 
contained m it have been printed before, Professor Wilson^s notes 
increase their usefulness considerably. His introduction, which 
corrects several errors of previous biographers, provides a valuable 
outlme of the correspondents^ lives. 

In textual matters, unfortunately, the book is much less satis- 
factory. Seventeen of the letters are said to be reprinted ^ from 
the fimt edition of FamUiar Letters (1697).^ We are confused, 
however, when Professor Wilson refers to this source by the title of 
the second edition (pagfa mi). Moreover, a collation of his text 
with that of the first edition reveals several discrepancies in punc- 
tuation. In Letter IX (page 4^), to cite an important example, 
the sense of the first sentence is ruined by an odd punctuation 
unjustified by any edition I know. If Professor Wilson has actually 
found a copy with these peculiarities, the irregular title should have 
been enough to put him on his guard. 

The coudcusion does not end here. What, for instance, is the 
edition ^of 1698,’ referred to on page 107? It is not recorded in 
Prinz’s bibliography, nor is it mentioned elsewhere by Professor 
Wilson. Furthermore, the collation of the text m Eochester’s 
Worhs (1714), as represented in the notes, is sketchy and 
inconsistent. 

I cannot criticize the collating of the second edition of Familiar 
Letters since the Harvard College Library has only a ^ variant^ of 
this edition, not recorded by Prinz. If Professor Wilson^s collation 
of the standard ’ edition can be relied on, the Harvard copy differs 
from it in more than title page. It is regrettable that Professor 
Wilson has not noted this unrecorded edition and established its 
proper place beside the others. It is even more regrettable, in 
view of the unsettled bibliography of the Familar Letters, ihat he 
has not done a better job of editing. 

Eeanois Whiteielb 

The Hoeiety of S^eUowe, 

JSmrvard UfU^eraity 
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^he Dichens World. By Hti:MraRY House. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1941. Pp. 224. S3.00. 

By a coincidence which reflects a trend m literary study, there 
appeared in 1941 two works on Dickens, Mr. House’s book and Mr. 
Edmund Wilson’s essays m The Wound and the Bow, which unite 
anthoritative knowledge of social history with literary taste and 
judgment. No longer must those interested in Dickens’s social 
perceptions and opinions who read no foreign language take their 
choice of amateurs varying from the brilliant unreliabiliiy of G. K. 
Chesterton to the Marxian dogmatism of Mr. T. A. Jackson, while 
literary scholars fail to draw upon authorities in economic and ^ 
political history like the Webbs, the Hammonds, Clapham, Wallas, 
Hal6vy and 6. M. Young. 

Mr. House attempts to show ^^the connexion between what 
Dickens wrote and the times in which he wrote it, between his 
reformism and some of the things he wanted reformed, between the 
attitude to life shown in his books and the society in which he 
lived.” This enterprise has required the utmost tact and dis- 
crimmation, for Dickens was not an intellectual or a doctrinaire, 
and had little scruple as to anachronisms. He explicitly dated 
Little JDorrit in the eighteen-twenties, but two of its most promi- 
nent themes, the Circumlocution Office and the Merdle boom, were 
topical in the ’fifties, when the novel was written. Dickens’s social 
thought, which has momentary affinities with the Benthamites, 
with Carlyle, and with Lord Ashley and the sentimental humani- 
tarians, led Mr. G. M. Young to dismiss him as equally ready to 
denounce on the grounds of humanity all who left things alone, 
and on the grounds of liberty all who tried to make them better 
but Mr. House makes the important qualification : This is on the 
whole true of the novels, less true of the short stories, and hardly 
true at all of the occasional journalism and the speeches.” Quota- 
tions from his articles and addresses reveal a Dickens bolder and 
more trenchant than the audience of the novels would permit : his 
comments in 1848 upon the philanthropy-veiled imperialism of 
the Niger Expedition are astonishing for insight into the psy- 
chology of a savage people. Mr. House is equally discerning in 
tracing Dickens’s growing awareness of capitalism as an increas- 
ingly impersonal system, which is shifting present-day attention to 
the later novels. Accurate perception of the novelist as a class- 
conscious bourgeois (who sent Ms sons to Eton) leads to a fresh 
estimate of Great Expectations. The chapter on Politics finds in 
Dickens " a strong authoritarianism ” simfiar in origin to Carlyle’s. 
To ^‘^the emotional deficiency of the civilization he lived in” is 
traced the shallowness and colorlessness of Ms religion: ^^one of 
the chief causes of his success as a popular moralist and reformer 
was the sMl wiih wMch he struck a good religious note without 
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comimttiiig himself beyond the common stock of Christian phrases/J 
But the effectiveness of the novelist as a social reformer Mr. House 
finds sharply limited by his enforced respect for the prudishness in 
language which was a protective blind against some of the worst 
evils that industrial society was generatmg^^; and he proves the 
pomt for our more plain-spoken era by appalling quotations from 
contemporary documents. Mr. House has not written a text-book 
but a highly concentrated, subtle, and allusive interpretation which 
will benefit readers in proportion to what they already know of 
Dickens and his times. 

Emery IfRFF 

Oolumhia Universi^ttf 


Introduction to the English Language. By Albert H. Marck- 
WABBT. New York: Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. 
xviii 4- $2.15. 

Th^ book should put every department of English in Professor 
MarckwardPs debt. Planned for use in undergraduate classes and 
iherefore not concerned with extending the bounds of learning, it is 
nevertheless more valuable than many works that pass for contribu- 
tions to knowledge. The six chapters treat the Sounds of English, 
English Grammar, English Yocahulary, Early Modern English, 
Middle English, and Old English — ^material that one might expect, 
though the welcome emphasis on EMdE is a departnre from tradi- 
tion. And the crabwise progression by which the development 
of the language is traced is new and sound, for surely the under- 
graduate find it easier to work from the known to the unknown 
when even graduate students occasionally find themselves lost in 
their study of OE because they know little of what happened to 
the language between the time of Alfred and their own day. 

The stress on the inductive method distinguishes this book from 
others in the same field, and therein lies its chief value. Each 
chapter is divided into a number of parts which the educators would 
call lesson units. These, in turn, are made up of the author’s com- 
ments, whidi regularly take into account the most significant 
results of recent linguistic study; exercises, in which the student 
observes lingmstic phenomena, classifies them, and generalizes from 
them; and suggesfaons for additional reading. Thus, by careful 
study the student acquires a thorough knowledge of the language 
by writing his own histoij of it, and at the same time he learns 
his way around in the literature of the field and develops the 
invaluable habit of using the dictionary. 

hi so diort a review as this, detailed comment is impossible. The 
third chapter, however, might have been strengthened by the inclu- 
sion of a section on miscellaneous borrowings — ^those not from 
Greek, Jjatin, French, Scandinavian, and Celtic — so that the varied 
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sources of the English vocabulary would be all the more emphasized ; 
and I wish that there were a section on the differences between 
British and American English, But as it stands, I should like to see 
this book studied by every English major in the country, especially 
by those who intend to teach in the high schools. 

HsamY Bosley Woolf 

Loutsiaim State University 


The Writings of Wilfred Scawen Blunt: An Introduction and Study, 
By Sister Mary Jeak Eeinehr, 0. S. F., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin : Marquette University Press, 1940. Pp. x -f- 223. $2.50. 

This monograph is meticulous and accurate if somewhat dry. But 
Blunt — ^aristocrat, little-Englander and anti-imperialist, political 
firebrand, irregular Catholic, almost Mohamm^an, Arabian ex- 
plorer, sympathiser with Indian and Egyptian struggles for free- 
dom, active opponent of England’s Irish policies, breeder of Arabian 
horses, poet, friend of most of the distinguished writers of his 
time, lover, ton vimur, inveterate pamphleteer — ^transcends such 
treatment. 

The method of Sister Eeinehr is to take up one by one Hie indi- 
vidual works of Blunt in the long list — three pages plus in the 
bibliography — ^summarising the contents and adding brief com- 
ments. The result is no doubt useful; for few, including the 
present reviewer, have ever read all the books and articles. This 
is especially the ease in regard to the volumes on India, Egypt and 
Ireland. But the method is unsatisfactory when applied to the 
poetry. For example: 

The simple lyric 'Twenty Days* treats of love’s conquest by contrasting 
the poors idea of the iiSluence of women before and after he has fallen 
in I<we. The final stanza shows how completely the lover is overpowered. 

Fortune, fame, I freely give. 

Honour’s self, if so she please, 

Sweetly in her smile to live 
Other twenty days like these. 

The verse form here and lack of concreteness weakens [siej the effect which 
should result from a theme suggestive of much intensity. The alliteration 
assists in emphasizing the thought, hut the recurrence of sibilants is 
hardly musical. 

There is no attempt to illuminate the poems by peering into the 
inspiration, the essence of the mind back of the form, to discover 
the man speaking. In the same way, the Diaries — ^among the most 
lively and revealing of the entire period — ^are used merely for 
information. 
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There is almost no effort to relate Blimft work to Ms time an^ 
its moTements^ except as his political writings are of the moment 
and Ms Diaries are a running comment upon Ms day. But Ms 
poetry^ wMch is so close to Bossetti, Meredith, Browning and Swin- 
burne, even though it has a vigor ah its own, could well have been 
related closely to contemporary currents of thought and feeling. 
Yet the monograph is vMuable for reference, despite its lack of 
insight and scope. 

Hokaoe a. Eatok 

Syracuse Vniversity 


BRIEF MENTION 


Fir&i Editions of the German Bomantic Period in American 
Libraries. Edited by PwmsiiCK W. J. Hmsm. Few York: 
Modern Language Association of America, 1942. Pp, viii 4 - 48. 
50 cents. A master list, based on Goedeke’s Qmndriss and com- 
pared with the catalog of the Staatshbliotheh in Berlin, was sent 
to more than a hundred American libraries, with the request that 
they check the items contained in their respective collections. The 
list compiled by Professor Heuser from these reports is thus a 
Union Catalog of first editions of German Bomantic authors in tMs 
country. Titles not located in any of the libraries were neverthe- 
less quite properly retained in the list, whose bibliographic value is 
thereby enhanced. A number of these missing works are in the 
possession of the reviewer: Amim, Bettina von, Hitts Pamfhtlius, 
Leipzig, 1848; Amim, Ludwig von, Schauliihne. Band 1, Berlin, 
1813; Bmrnhardi, Sophie, Dramaiische Faniasieen, the exact title 
being: Dramaiische Faniasieen mn Sophie Bernhardt geh. Tieclc. 
Berlin. In der BedschulbuchTtandlung. 1804; Gorres, Jos. von, 
Zum JaJiresgeddchtnis des 20. November 1887 ^ Eegensburg, 1888; 
[Tieck, Ludwig,] Thaten und Feinheiten renomirter Kraft- und 
Sniff genies. Berlin, 1*^'90, 1791. An omission from the list is: 
Gorres, Jos. von, Der Dom von Koln und das Munster von Stras- 
burg, Eegensburg, 1842. The title of Sophie Bemhardfs book is 
not: 8t Evremont Roman, but: Bvremont. Bin Roman . . . Bres- 
lau, 1886. The very first edition of Zacharias Werners her 
vierundzwanzigsie Februar is in the Taschenbuch Urania for 1815, 
which appeared m 1814, ahead of the book edition of 1815. These 
additions and corrections are not mtended as a criticism of 
Heuse/s work, dependent as he was on the collaboration of so many 
others: his book remains an indispensable tool of the scholar 
interested in the Romantic Period. 


W. KXJEEEIMTEaR 
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AUS HEINES FEUHZEIT: EIN UNBEEANNTEB 
BRIEF TJND EIN VEELOEENES MANUSKRIPT 

Die Dreersche Antographensaminiuiig in Philadelphia, die hente 
eine Abteilnng der Sammlungen der Historical Society of Pennr- 
sylvama bildet, besitzt nnter zahlreiehen ungedruckten dentschen 
Stucken emen Onginalbnef von Heinrich Heine. Er ist m dem 
vor etwa fnnfzig Jahren ersehienenen alphabetischen Katalog der 
Sammlnng ^ verzeiehnet, ist aber bisher nnbeachtet geblieben. Anch 
Friedrich Hirth, der m seiner Ansgabe von Heines Briefen^ alles 
ihm irgend Erreichbare gesammelt hat, hat ihn nicht gefunden. Er 
wTisste allerdings von zrrei in Amerika verschollenen Brief en: der 
eine war an den Marquis de Cnstine gerichtet, von deni anderen 
konnte er nicht einmal den Adressaten ermitteln.® Ich glanbe an- 
nehmen zu dhrfen, dass der Brief, den ich hier in bnehstablichem 
Abdrnck vorlege, mit diesem zweiten von Hirth vennissten iden- 
tiseh ist.** 

Pennsylvanuif Historical Bocxety. Dreer OoUection. 

S 52 Poets of Continental Europe vol i. 

Ew. WoHgeboren 

erhalten anbey den Band Gedicbte, wovon icb, bey Ibrer Anwesenbeit 
bierselbst, das Vergniigen batte mit Ibnen zu sprecben, und welcbe Sie 


^ A Catalogue of the Collection of Autographs formed hy Ferdinand Julius 
Dreer. 2 Bande. Philadelphia, Privatdruck, 1890-93. 

^Heinrich Heines Briefwechsel, herausgegehen uon Friedfieh Hirth. 3 
Bande. Muneben, Georg Mullefr, 1914-20. Der vierte Band, der NacbtrSge, 
Amnerknngen nnd Register bringen sollte, ist, wie icb aus einer in mebreren 
amerikaniseben Bibliotbekskatalogen wiederkebrenden Bemerkung entnebme, 
leider nicbt erscbienen. 

»Hirtb I, 114. 

* Enr die gutige Erlaubnis, den Text zu Yerdffentlicben, bin icb Heim 
Ur. William Reitzel, dem Direktor der Hisiorieai Society of Pemsylomta, 
2 sn anfricbtigem Uank verpfiicbtet. 
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Ikrer Aufmerksamkeit ziieht ganz imwertli Melten Ich zweifle aiclit dass ^ 
Sie die Gute kabea werden diese Gediebte recM bald im liter. Conversa- ' 
tioBSblatte rezensiren zu lassen, uiid wiiiisclie nur, dass diese Kezension, 
weBB aiicli streBg, docli Bicbt gar zu sebr zusaiaiiiengedraiigt ausfalleii 
Bidge. 

Auf meiuen Brief iiber das hiesige Theater, welchen ich Ihnen durch Dr. 
Eindwrth (!!!) zusehiekte, babe leh keine Antwort erhalten, und muss 
zweifelu ofe letzterer Ihuea denselben zukommeu liess. 

Ich wiederbole Ihnen die Versicherung: dass es mich mahl sehr erfreuen 
wilrde wenn ich durch meine literarische Th§.tigkeit Ihnen hier niitzhch 
seya konnte, und dass ich zu denen gehore, die das Grossartige Ihrer 
vielfaltigen Bestrebungen zu wurdigen wissen 

Ich bin mit ausgezeichneter Hochaehtung 

Ew, Wohlgeboren 

ergebener 

H. Heine 

Behrenstrasse No 71 

Berlin d. r Februar 1822 

An der Eehiheit des Brief es ist kein Zweifel; sie ist durcli die 
wohlbekaimte Handschrift xmd dnreh einige stilistische Eigentum- 
lichkeiten, wie die aiiffallige Verweudtmg des Wortes ver- 

Mrgt.®^ Der Test steht auf der Vorderseite eines einfach gefalteten 
Bogena; die Innenseiten smd leer. Auf der Eiickseite hat eine 
andere, etwa gleichzeitige Hand notiert: ^^18^2 — Berlin 1 Eebr. — 
Heine/’ Die Adresse ist nicht erhalten, der Empfanger ist aber 
ohne Schwierigkeiten f estzustelien : es kann nnr der Heraiisgeber 
des IdterOrrmhen Oonversa^tionsiUUes sem, der Leipziger Terleger 
Eriedrich Arnold Brockhans. 

Mit Broekhans stand Heine seit 1820 in Verbindiing.® Im ISTovem- 
ber dieses Jahres bot der Eechtscandidat H. Heme” — so nannte 
sich der eben der Pnchsenzeit entwaehsene Student — dem ange- 
sehenen Verleger seme Gedichte unter dem Gesamttitel ^^Traum 
und Lied” zur Veroffentliehung an/ fand aber kein Entgegen- 
kommen. Brockhaus lehnte sofort in geschaftsmassig hofiicher 

“Bin Lieblingswort Heines; Tgl. Hirth i, 131. — Heine an Goethe, 29. 
Dezember 1821 (Hirth i, 174, nr 7) : "was ich mahl zu geben imstande 
bin "und wenn mahl was Rechts aus mir wird ” 

® Friedrich Arnold BrocTchaus, sein Lehen und Wtrkm nach Brief en und 
mdere^ AufzeiGhnungen geschUdert von seinem Enhel Heinrich Eduard 
Brockhaus. Band nx, Leipzig 1881, 405-408. 

Brief im Wortlaut bei Brockhaus m, 405-406; danach abgedruekt 
bei H5rth 3^ 169, nr, 9, 
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Form ab.® Im Sommer 1821 batte Heine Gelegenheit, ihn in Berlin 
personlich kennen zn lernen,® wird aber die Verlagsangelegenheit 
nicht mebr beriibrt haben. Die Gedicbte — Heines erstes Buch — 
erscbienen Ende 1821 unter emem einfacberen Titel und in cinem 
weit weniger bekannten Yerlage, bei der ilaurerschen Buchhand- 
Inng m Berlin. Ende Dezember begann Heme Widmimgs- nnd 
Besprecbnngsexemplare des Meinen Bncbes zn verschicken.^® 

Dass er sieh trotz der friiheren Ablehnnng seines Terlagsantrages 
nm eine Besprechnng in der vielbeachteten kritiscben Zeitschrift 
des Brockhausscben Yerlages bemnhte, ist nicht welter iiberra- 
schend. Das Ergebnis war allerdings nicht so wie Heine hoffte: 
in Hr. 90 des Conversationshlattes vom 18. April 1822 erschien 
eine anonyme Kntik, die nicht nnr "streng^^ sondern auch kurz 
genng war^ nm den Autor schwer zn enttanschen : 

Die Heinischen Gediclite, erst jungst hier bei Maurer erscMenen, sind 
Ihnen wahrsclieinheli nock nicht zn HEnden gekommen. Ich kann sie Ihnen 
nicht niit der Warme des Gesellschafters und anderer Blatter empfehlen; 
ja ich habe sie ziemlich ungeniessbar gefunden. Selbst die lyrische Poesie 
soli sich doch nicht so ganz in die Individualitat des Dichters verfangen, 
dass man etwa nichts anderes eben erf §.hrt, als dass er gestern erne unruhige 
Nacht gehabt hat, und sich uberhaupt sehr libel befindet, sehr blass aussieht, 
und sich den Tod wunscht, seitdem ihm sein Liebchen den Abschied gegeben. 
Diese Gedichte verrathen eine trubsinnige und verkehrte Ansicht des Lebens, 
die am wenigsten dem jungen empfangliehen Gemuthe wohl ansteht. Ich 
finde fast uberall Spuren schadlicher Einwirkungen von grosseren Geistem 
aus, die sich nicht mit ihrer Melancholie begnugen, und ausser ihr noch 


®Die Antwort ist nicht erhalten {Brockhaus m, 407). Heine berichtet 
am 4. Februar 1821 an seinen Freund Steinmann, er habe die Gedichte 
“von Brockhaus zuruckerhalten mit der ausserst zierlichen und hofiichen 
Antwort; dass er gar zu sehr in diesem Augenblick mit Verlagsartikeln 
uberladen sey.” 

®Auf diese Begegnung beziehen sich die ersten Worte des oben abge- 
druekten Briefes S. ausserdem Brtefe aus Berlin, in Heines Sammtlichen 
Werken, Band m, Hamburg 1865, S. 76, gegen Ende des zweiten Briefs. 

310 Ayi Goethe, 29 Dezember 1821, mit einem beruhmt gewordenen, aber 
nicht gerade taktvollen Brief (Hirth i, 174, nr. IT) ; an Adolf Milliner, 
30. Dezember 1821, mit einem herausfordernd ironischen Anschreiben (ebda., 
175, nr. 18) ; an H. B. Hundeshagen, 30. Dezember 1821 (ebda., 176, nr. 19). 

^ Ich binder Universitatsbibliothek in Princeton, New Jersey, fur freund* 
llche tibersendung des Jahrganges an unsere College-Bibliothek sehr siu 
Dank verpflichtet. Es scheint das einzige vollstandige Exemplar in den 
Vereinigten Staaten zu sein; das in der Z7mo» List of BeriaU verziddmete 
im Besitz der Universitatsbibliothek in Urbana, Illinois, ist liicfcenhaft 
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jEtwas besitzen, das man sicli nicht aneignen kann. Der Vi, scheint sieh 
besonders zvl Byron bingeneigt zn haben; in semen Eusseren Kunstformen 
tmd Sangesweisen ist auch em Einfluss JE* Kuckerts 'sichtbar Oft wird man 
an das altdentsphe.MinneUed-^rinnert, das wir jetzt nicJit mebr nacbabmen 
- kdHiien7''TebL glanbe, nicbts ist einem znassigen Talent gefEbrliclier, als 
eiaer fremden Genialitat naebzneifern. Es gibt keine andere Begel fur 
dasselbe, als sieb getreu in der allgemeinen naturlichen Fortbewegung des 
Ijebens m erbalten, die einzelnen Entwickelungen nicht zu bescbleunigen, 
sondern vielmekr in ibrer notbwendigen Aufeinanderfolge sicb zum Ganzen 
verbmden zu lassen. Das Talent bat gewisse Alter, wie das Menscbenleben 
selbst; jedes Alter bat seine Gefuble, Ideen, Neigungen, Beschaftigungen. 
Ironie und Bitterkeit smd der Jugend mcht zutraglich, will sie sieb aber 
gegen die Welt einmal recht ordentlicb ausscbiinpfen, so mag sie es im- 
merbin in Freskosonetten tbun, nur sicb das grosse Publicum nicbt zum 
Zengen und Zubdrer nehmem 

Diese Schnlmeisterei ist also eine der frahesten Bespredningen 
Heinesciier Gedichte, allerdmgs nicht die erste, wie die Erwahnimg 
anderer Kritiken am Anfang zeigt.^® Dass Heme empfindlieh und 
TOSichcr genng war, sich dariiber zn argern, zeigt em nnter dem 
erstexi Eindxuck geschriebener Brief an, seinen Freund Keller m 
Potsdam Tom S'?. April 182B : 

Wean Sie dort das brokbansisqbe Conversazionsblatt lesen, so werden Sie 
finden, dass jemand in einer Correspondenz aus Berlin . , . meine armen, 
unscbuldigen Gedicbte mit grimmiger rencune ausgehun'zt bat. Dass letztere 
ausgebunzt zu werden yerdienen, das weiss icb selbst, aber dass jenes 
Ausbunzen nicht obne Griinde imd bloss Ton einigen nicbtssagenden Eedens^ 
arten unterstutzt gescbeben darf, das weiss icb aucb, und icb wunscbte 
sebr, dass jener Ausbnnzer sicb auf cine wirkUche Beurtbeilung meiner 
Gedicbte einlassen moge,^* 

Der verletzte Poeienstolz woUte sicb die kurze Abfertigung nicbt 
gefallen lassen. Brockhans^ kiibies Yerhalten liess es Heine nicbt 
zweekmassig erscbemen, sich direkt an ihn zn wenden ; so sncht er 
Keller zn bestimmen^ seinerseits erne Anfrage an das Gonversa- 
tionslhtt zn ricbten, die eine eingehendere Besprechung der Ge- 
dicbte veranlassen sollte. Er schrieb sogar den Wortlant dieser 
AjEifrage vor. Ob Keller ihm den Gefallen getan hat oder nicbt, 
lasst sich nicbt sagen ; das Conversationshlatt bat die Anfrage aber 
imbeachtet gelassen, wenn sie nberhanpt an den Veriag gelangt ist. 

Anf irgend einem anderen Wege erfuhr Heine dann aber bald, 

^Der 008elUchi!^fter scheint in den Vereinigten Staaten leider nirgends 
Torbanden zn seim 

^Hir^ I, nr. 21. 
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wer ihn “ ansgehiinzt ” hatte. Zwei ilonate spater, am 1j. Juni, 
schreibt er an Eeller: 

Der Ausfall gegen mich im Conversazions-Blatt war von eiiiem meiner 
Freunde, Namens Koehy,^* und alles, was leh dagegen thun werde, ist 
dass leh diesen jungen ^lann im Brief e tucktig lobe Wahrhaftig, das 

tku ick.^® 

Der 3^® Brief " ist der letzte in der Eeihe der bekannten Brief e am 
Berlin, die Heme im Bheinisch-Wesifalischen Anzeiger veroffent- 
licht Er ist vom 7. Juni 1822 datiert und enthalt in der 

Tat gegen Ende die folgende Bemerkung: 

An Dicktern feklt es nicht, aber an guten Gedickten. XStcksten Herbst 
kaben wir dock einiges Gute zu erwarten Kochy {kein Berliner) der uns 
vor kurzem eine sekr gehaltreicke Scknft uber die Buhne geliefert hat, 
wird nachstens einen Band Gediekte kerausgeben, und aus den Proben die 
mir davon zu Gesichte gekommen, bin ich zu den grossten Erwartungen 
berecktigt. Es lebt in denselben ein reines GefukI, erne ungewoknhcbe 
Zartkeit, eine tiefe Innigkeit, die durck keine Bitterkeit getriibt wird, mit 
einem Worte. echte Poesie 

Das Lob ist allerdings reicblicb bemessen. Aber man spiirt die 
Ironie. Es ist naturlicli kein Zufall, dass Heine sick fiir die veise 
Bemerkung des stud. jur. Kochy : Ironie und Bitterkeit sind der 
Jugend nicht zutraglich/^ mit der Anerkennung revanchiert, dass 
Kochys tiefe Innigkeit durch kerne Bitterkeit getriibt sei. 

Der Yon Heme m dem neugefundenen Brief erwahnte Dr. 
Klindworth war ein dunkler Ehrenmann, der eine Zeitlang litera- 
rische Arbeit fur den Brockhausschen Yerlag leistete, dann aber 
als agent provocateur fur die reaktionare Gruppe m der preussischen 
Eegierung tatig war. Brockhaus hatte im Herbst 1821 endgiiltig 
mit ihm gebrochen. Die Ausrufungszeichen, die Heine nachtrag- 

^^Karl G. H. Eduard Kocky (180O-1SSO), aus Bramisckweig, studierte 
Jura in Berlin und verkekrte in literanscken Kreisen, ausser mit Heine 
auek mit Grabbe und Uechtritz, war spater einige Jakre Advokat und von 
1831 bis 1856 Tkeaterdicbter, Regisseur und Intendanturrat am Hoftheater 
in Braunschweig. Veroflfentlicht kat er PoeHsche Werke (1832), eine 
Novelle, einen Gedicktband Garten, Plurund Wald (1854) und versckiedenes 
Dramatiseke, (Vgl. Kursckner in der Allgemeinen Deutschen Biographie 
rvi, S. 414 f.) 

^®Hirtk I, 182, nr. 22. 

Bhemisch-Westfdltseher Anzeiger, Beilage " Kunst und Wisscnsckafts- 
blatt/^ 1822, Ho. 6-7, 16-19, 27-30. In den Ausgaben der Samtlichen Werke 
sind die Brief e gewokniick kinter der Sarzreise und Nordemey abgednickt. 
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lieh, thei der Zefle, hinter dem JTamen einschaltete, seheinen darauf 
za denteB, dass er Ton dem Konflikt zwiscken Brockhaus xind 
Slindwortli wenigstens etwas wusste.^^ 

Der Brief iiher das hiesige Theater^ den Heine Klindworth znr 
Befdrdexnng an Brockliatis nbergeben hatte, war offenbar ein 
Eeuilletonartikel in der Art der drei im selben Jahr geschriebenen 
Brief e au$ Berlin. Heines Vexmntnng, dass Klmdworth das Mann- 
skript nicht abgeliefert babe, ist wohl ncbtig. Im Jahre 1822 hatte 
Hindworth mit dem Verlage keine Verbindnng mehr. So ist der 
Theaterbriefy wenigstens als Ganzes, niemals gedrnckt worden. Es 
kbnnte sein, dass ein Teil davon in dem zweiten Brief aus Berlin 
vom 16. Marz 1822 erbalten ist; da Heine von Brockhaus keine 
Antwort erhielt, kann er sich fiir berechtigt gehaiten haben, das 
Material anderweitig, in seiner Korrespondenz fiir den Bheinisch-^ 
Westfalischen Anzeiger^ zu verwenden. Der zweite Brief aus Berlin, 
enthalt in der Tat einiges Geplauder uber Webers eben zum ersten- 
jnal aufgefiibrten FreischutZy uber Spontinis Erf olg und iiber einige 
heute vergessene Opern, sowie ganz kurze Bemerkungen iiber kiirz- 
licb aufgefuhrte oder angekundigte Scbauspiele; aber als Ganzes 
kann er mit dem Hindworfh libergebenen Brief u^er das hiesige 
Theaier nicht identisch sein. Er enthalt weit mehr Gesellschafts- 
Hatsch als Theaterangelegenheiten und passt nicht unter den Titel. 

Es ergibt sich also, dass eine literarische Arbeit des jungen Heine 
verlorengegangen ist. Der Verlust ist allerdings wohl nicht gross. 
Die erhaltenen drei Brief e aus Berlin gehdren zu dem Schwachsten, 
was Heine geschrieben hat, und der verlorene Artikel, gleichzeitig 
entstanden und verwandten Inhalts, wird schwerlich besser gewesen 
sein. 

Eichaed Salohost 

Kenyon College 


einer s^r energischen “ErkUrung” am Schluss der No. 98 des 
Gonversationshlattes vom 27* April 1822 ruckte Brockhaus dflfentlich von. 
Kiisadwortli ab usd drobte mit Esthullusgen iiber seine Tatigfceit. Ein 
ar^fiihrhcber Bencbt von Brockhaus iiber Blisdworth ist bei H. E, Brock- 
haus S, 288-269, abgedruekt. 
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FEA CELESTIXO^S AFFIDAVIT AXD TEE BING 
AND TEE BOOK 

Eecent studies of Browning’s The Bing and the Booh made in 
the light of the court eTidence in The Old Yellow Booh seem to be 
more or less agreed that the poem is a "glorious misrepresentation” 
of the case. Of special interest, in this connection, is Fra Celestino 
Angelo’s aflSdavit, along with the others in this same group, since 
they give Pompilia a character most like that of the poet’s heroine. 
Critics have weighed this evidence and have been influenced by it 
one way or another in forming their opinions of Pompilia.^ That 
Browning found his inspiration in this testimony, I think there 
can be no doubt. He teUs us that he read The Old Yellow Booh 
as he walked from the bookshop through the market of Florence to 
his home in Casa Guidi and "had mastered the contents, knew the 
whole truth” by the time he crossed the threshold. Judging from 
the matter, the format, the languages and the style of The Old 
Yellow Boohy I would say that he thumbed through it, reading 
titles, marginal notes, summaries perhaps, and the text wherever 
his curiosiiy was aroused. He would have seen the following mar- 
ginal note very early : 

Attestations of priests and other persons, worthy to he accepted in all 
respects; who gave Francesca assistance even till her death; they speak of 
her honesty, and her declaration that she had never violated her conjugal 
faith.* 


* Professor J, B. Shaw, “ The Donnd Angelicata in The Ming and the 
Book/> PMLA, 41: 55-Sl (March, 1926). Professor W. L. Phelps, Rohert 
Brovmxng (1932). Studying the evidence presented at the trial Judge 
J. M. Gest in The Old Yellow Book, Source of Browning ' b The Ring and 
the Book^' . . . (1925) pronounced Pompilia guilty. Concerning the affi- 
davits Mr. Phelps writes (355 f.) : “When I asked Judge Gest why he did 
not give more attention to this testimony, he replied that he had not only 
given it full attention in his book, but that he ‘ was even too indulgent 
from the legal standpoint,’ . . . Other priests made similar affidavits: 
Judge Gest says that these affidavits, made in the cxreumBtanoes, do not 
carry any conviction to his mind of Pompilia’a innocence.” No reasons are 
given. lie affidavits do carry conviction to Mr, Phelps’s mind. The lawyers 
in the case made grist of them for secondary legal debate; the judges, 
I think, were not influenced by them at all. 

* a W, Hodeli, The Old Yellow Book . . . »» Complete Photo-reproduotim, 
with Translation, Essag and JYotes (1908), 45 [Mi]. The translation is 
inaocurate- The Latin states that the witnesses are above legal exception, 
and not that their testimony is “ worthy to be accepted in all respects.” 
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Then he would haTe read the affidavits because they are short and 
clear* 

I, tlie undersigned, barefooted Aiigustinian priest . . . attest . . tbat 
to my own confusion I bave discovered and marveled at an innocent and 
saintly conscience m that ever-blessed child. During the four days she sur- 
vived, when exhorted hy me to pardon her husband, she replied with tears 
in her eyes and with a placid and compassionate voice : ‘‘ May J esus pardon 
Mm, as I have already done with all my heart . Although she steered 
great pain, I never heard her speak an offensive or impatient word, nor 
show the slightest outward vexation either toward God or those near by. 
But ever submissive to the Divine Will, she said “ May God have pity on 
me,” in such a way indeed as would have been incompatible with a soul 
that was not at one vuth God. To such a union one does not attain in a 
moment, but rather by the habit of years. 

I say further that I hav^ always seen her self -restrained and especially 
during medical treatment. On these occasions, if her habit of life had not 
been good, she would not have minded certain details around her with a 
modesty well-noted and marveled at by me, nor otherwise could a young 
girl have been in the presence of so many men with such modesty and calm 
as that la which the blessed child remained while dying And you may well 
believe what the Holy Spirit speaks by the mouth of the Evangelist, in the 
words of St. Matthew, chapter 7 : "An evil tree can not bring forth good 
fruit*” . . . You should thetefore say that this girl was all goodness and 
modesty, since with all ease and gladness she performed virtuous and modest 
deeds even at the very end of her life. Moreover she has died with a strong 
love for God, with great composure, with all the sacred sacraments of the 
Church, and with the admiration of all bystanders, who blessed her as a 
samt. I do not say more lest I be taxed with partiality. I know very well 
that God alone is the searcher of hearts, but I also know that from the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaks; and that my great St. Augustine 
says : " As the life so its end ” 

Therefore, having noted in that ever blessed child saintly words, virtuous 
deeds, most modest acts, and the death of a soul in great fear of God, for 
the relief of my conscience I am compelled to say, and can not do otherwise, 
that necessarily she has ever been, a good, modest, and honorable girl.® 

The next attestation was signed by nine persons — ^priests, medical 
people, and other attendants — ^some of whom added notes with their 
names. They speak of Pompiiia^s assertion of her innocence and of 
her good dispositions on her deathbed; they offer no opinion at all 

45-6 [Ivii-lviii]. The inaccuracies in this translation are mislead- 
ing and make Era Celestino even more enthusiastic than he is. To point 
out only one example, in the last paragraph " necessarily ” modifies the 
first part of the sentence, and not the last; he is compelled fbeceascHVff to 
that she has ever been good, and not, he is compelled to say that 
aSte bo-a eaer been. good. 
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about her former life. Giuseppe d^Andiilo. probably a layman since 
he does not refer to himself as a cleric, says that he was the first to 
assist Pompilia after the stabbing, that she made her confession in 
his arms to the Eeetor of the Greek College, that he ministered to 
her -until her death, and finally, that she was a most exemplary 
and edifying Christian and relied upon her own innocence. Abate 
Liberato Barbento, who was summoned to assist at her death, 
praises her resignation, the ‘'superhuman generosity" of her con- 
donation of the offenses of the one who had caused her innocent 
death," and the “ tenderness " of her conscience ; he says that in 
all of his experience he never observed the dpng with like 
sentiments." 

These affidavits would have eonvmced Browning, even before he 
read farther that here was another innocent lady m distress, though 
the thought of rescuing her m a poem did not occur to him until 
later; they decided the case for him by giving Pompilia a character 
like that which he wished her to have, and no later readings could 
shake his belief. But should Browning, who says that, he is telling 
us the truth of The Old Yellom Booh, have given so much weight 
to them, and should anyone follow him in this, since the other 
evidence does not indicate innocence? The affidavits, I think, 
should not be accepted as an indication of Pompilia^s character 
nor of her guilt or innocence, because any or all of these thmgs — 
the Seal of Confession, the professional secret, the natural secret, 
and the right of a person to keep his own conscience secret from the 
public — ^make them questionable. The -writers of the affidavits could 
not have spoken otherwise if Pompilia had been guilty; a refusal 
to speak in any case would have been mterpreted as an admission 
of her guilt. 

The Seal of Confession binds the confessor (perhaps Fra Celes- 
tino) to keep under inviolable secrecy what he knows from the 
confession of a penitent {Gode^? Juris Cafwms, canon 889, § 1) ; 
an interpreter, and everyone else to whom the knowledge of the 
matter of confession has come (certainly Guiseppe d^Andillo in our 
case), is also bound by the Seal (Can. 889, §2). One should re- 
member "that affidavits signed by more than one person indicate by 
that very fact that someone is soliciting testimony and that some 
kind of pressure is being exerted; that no confessor ever offers 
testimony concerning a penitent for use in court unless some Mnd 
of pressure is brought to bear on him, and since he cannot reveal 
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what he knows from confession, he must give a favorable impres- 
sion of the penitent when a refusal to speak at all would be an 
admission of guilt. In an ecclesiastical court such testimony of a 
confessor would be worthless, and volunteered testimony of anyone 
else would be suspect.^ A Spiritual Director (certainly Era Celes- 
tino) is not at liberty to reveal damaging secrets of others; nor 
can doctors, nurses, and aU those bound by professional secrecy, 
reveal such secrets except in, rare instances (of which our case is 
not one) and to the proper persons; nor can anyone else reveal a 
damaging secret of another, upon which he may have stumbled. 
If all are bound to respect the right of another to his secret and 
his good name, that person has all the more right to keep the 
damaging knowledge to himself.® Pompilia would have had that 
right. 

To guard a secret from inquisitive ears everyone who has the 
right to his own secret, and everyone who is bound to keep a secret 
— sacramental, state, professional, committed, and natural secrets — 
can use statements which may be interpreted in two ways and let 
the hearer choose the wrong interpretation. These words of Era 
Oelestino, which at first seem very strong, might be an example: 

for &e relief of my conscience I am compelled to say, and can 
not do otherwise — and that necessarily — ^she has ever been a good, 
modest, and honorable girl.^^ He could mean : ^^Lest my conscience 
be burdened with the guilt of breaking the Seal, I am necessarily 
compelled to say that i^e has always been honorable. He would be 
speaking truthfoHy, but the reader might immediately jump at a 
different interpretation: ^^Lest I have a lie upon my conscience, 

* A priest is absolutely debarred from giving testimony before an ecclesi- 
astical court concerning anything which he knows from confession alone 
even though the penitent gives him permission to do so; even more, what 
has been heard from one on the occasion of confession — before or after the 
confession, or in the place where confessions are made, and so on — cannot 
be received as even an indication of truth (Can. 1767, § 3, 2*^). Anyone at 
all who is not cited and who volunteers testimony in an ecclesiastical court 
is considered an interested party; his testimony though suspect, can be 
admitted or rejected as the judge thinks fit (Can. 1760). 

® The Church so respects this right of a person to guard the secrecy of 
his conscience from the public, that in cases in which a person cannot make 
Ms sacramental confession without being overheard — as frequently happens 
after accidents or in hosjutals — he is not obliged to confess those things 
which would seriously damage his reputation. 
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I must say that she is innocent/^ ® Some answers are no more than 
polite ways of tellmg others not to be inquisitive. 

There still remains the rather intangible enthusiasm of Fra 
Celestmo for Pompilia, but in a reasoned judgment the rest of the 
evidence of The Old Yellow Booh outweighs it. Unfortunately, Judge 
Gest has so thoroughly cut the ground from under the Pompilia 
lovers that they are forced to take their stand upon the affidavits of 
Fra Ceiestino and the others — ^affidavits which in the circumstances 
should be disregarded completely. 

Fra Ceiestino is not a sufficiently important character to have a 
Book in the poem. Browning does the next best thing for him; 
he puts into poetic form all the usable matter of the affidavits/ 
and finally makes him one of the speakers in Book XII by using 
the clever device of having Bottini send to a friend several para- 
graphs from the Friar^s alleged sermon about the case, preached 
on the Sunday after the execution of Guido and now ^^hot from 
the press.^' Browning had exhausted the material of the affidavits, 
but not the possibilities of the character as a spokesman of his own 
views. There is no source for the sermon; it is Browning in the 
pulpit, just as it is Browning speaking through the Pope. It is 
extremely doubtful whether a priest would preach on such a topic 
because of the danger of scandal to the faithful; the case was not 
so crystal clear as it seemed to Browning. 

Fra Ceiestino teUs us that just because we have seen Pompilia^s 
purity prevail, we must not conclude that virtue always triumphs 
in this world. He runs through several long, beautiful and striking 
figures illustrating the point, and then says that one who trusts to 
human testimony is a fool, that truth and the reward of virtue are 

two passages IV, 1476-855 JX, 1494-1503) Browning shows that 
lie knows only enough about confession to make his imperfect knowledge 
dangerous. Moral theologians — casuists ” as he calls them, thereby damn- 
ing their solutions by the lying, sophistical connotations of the word in 
English— do not teach what he says they do. His difficulty seems to be that 
he cannot see how a person’s sacramental confession can he any different 
from what that person maintains in public. He would not allow one putting 
off impertinent questions to use statements which can he understood in two 
senses, because this is outlawed for the English mind by the had connota- 
tions of a once good word equivocation,” Yet good people who shudder 
at the word would not hesitate to say, “ Mr. Jones is not in,” and mean 
only that Mr. Jones does not wish to see visitors. 

^For example: RB, m, 18-9, 45-50, 795-803; IV, 1443-57; V3^ 2060-3- 
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reseryed for iie$.Y6ii. Browning thought the sermon important since 
in subsequent editions he made more changes in its text than in 
any other part of the poem; he thought Era Celestmo important 
because he put into his mouth one of the important statements of 
the poem — one that seems opposed to Browning’s usual optimism. 

How many ciiaste and noble sister-fames 
Wanted tbe extricating band, so lie 
Strangled, for one Pompiha proud above 
The welter, plucked from tbe world's calumny, 

Stupidity, simplicity, — ^who cares? {BBy xn, 487-91 ) 

The sermon is the payment of Browning’s debt of gratitnde to Era 
Oelestino for affidavits which should have been stricken from the 
legal record. 

Paul E. Beiohhee, C. S. C.® 

New Eavetit Connecticut 


JfOTES OJT SEBASTIAN BEANT’S NABRENSOEIFF 

The followmg notes on Sebastian Bxant^s Nmrenschif are a by- 
product of a six-months^ study of the work while making a modern 
English verse rendering of it, which we hope will some day be pub- 
lished. The notes are of various kinds — ^purely linguistic, about the 
author himself, and about his prosody — but most of them discuss 
the wood-cuts, which are an inseparable part of the work. 

1. Vorredy line 25 : Der bildnisz ich hab har gemacht. This line 
has led to one of the most important controversies raised by the 
work,^ Do we need to interpret it as meaning habe machen las- 
sen,” even if we admit (contrary to the belief of both Zarncke and 
Bobertag) ^ that Brant could not draw? ® Is it not simpler to mter- 
pret “har gemacht” (hergemacht) as “hier angehraeht,” without 

* Owing to tbe war, tbe author has not read tbe proof of this article — 
The Editoss. 

^ Cf- Sebastian Brant, Das Narrenschiff, Faksimile der Erstausgabe mn 
unit einem Anhamg , . . und evnem Nachwort von Pranz Scbultz. 
SS^assburg, 1913, p. xiii W, 

*Gf, Brants Narrensch%ff herausgegeben von Priedricb Zarncke, 

ilieipzig, 1854, p. x x i x . Kurschners Deutsche NaUonalUteratur^ vol 16: 
Mrmts Narrensehiff herausgegeben von Franz Bobertag, p. xxvi. 

. <»t.,,p. xlv, believes that Brant could not draw, thus con- 

tradlols asd Bobertag. 
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reference to his having made any of the illustrations himself? 
We would be inclined to understand the words in that way — ^not 
^•hergestellt/^ but rather “ hergesetzt/^ and thus to see in them no 
claim by Brant to any part in actually producing the drawmgs 
or cuts. 

2. Vovredy line 114: Metzen. We cannot credit Zaineke when he 
comments (pp. 300^ 399) on this word as always being used by 
Brant in a derogatory sense. In this place, also in 62, 8, there is no 
reason for interpreting it thus, although the situation may be dif- 
ferent in 61, 28 and 66, 85. Certainly Gnmni^s gives enough 
illustrations of favorable uses of the word in Brands time. Goedeke 
m his edition^ supports our view, while Bobertag (p. 9) agrees 
with Zarneke. 

3. The cut to Chapter 4, Von nuwen funden,” has always struck 
us as inappropriate. The work of an inferior artist, it shows a 
capped old tippler Uly with a stouffen ” (beaker) in his right, 
handing a mirror to a fashionable young dandy (bareheaded, with- 
out cap) with a sword. There are hills in the background. The 
drawing is rather crude. A scroll near the top reads ^^Uly von 
Stouffen frisch und ungeschaffen (i. e, ugly). At the bottom is 
a date: 1494. The cut fits the chapter only in the sense that it 
shows a young cavalier in ultramodern^^ dress such as the chapter 
satirizes. But the central figure, Illy, is not even referred to in the 
text. It is our belief that this is an older cut for a typical fifteenth- 
century single caricature " Hugblatt,” with a descriptive verse on 
the fool in question — ^note the scroll Brant himself is said to have 
published such Plugblatter ® and originally may even have got 
out separate chapters of the NarrenscMff in this way. But the rime 

Stouffen — ^ungeschaff en is certainly not by him. Is it possible, 
then, that something happened to the cut intended for this chapter, 
or that no better one was available, and that consequently this older 
cut was used as the next best thing? The inserted date, 1494 (the 
year of the first edition of the Narrenschiff) , we would then con- 
jecture, was inserted by Brant^s artist, to make the cut seem more 
appropriate and more recent than it actually was. Strobel, p. 38 
(see note 13 below), mistakes Uly for the name of the artist. 

* Das Narr&nsohijf von Sebastian Brant herausgegehm von Karl Goedeke, 
Leipzig, 1872, p. 6. 

® Zarneke claimed to kave such a " Mugblatt ” by Brant in his possession, 
p. Cf. P. Heitz, Des Sebasiian Brant Flugblatter, Strassburg, 1915. 
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4. The cut to Chapter 6, Von ler der kind,^^ is one of the master- 

pieces. It shows an interior, with a view to the street, such as we 
frecjnentlj see m the work of the master of the Bergmann shop. 
Two chitoen are playing with daggers. There are cards, coins, etc. 
on the table, at one end of which their father sits, with a cap, half- 
clad. He is wounded or bandaged, as both Simrock, in his 
modem German translation, and Schultz (p. li) seem to think. He 
is merely blind-folded — as a symbol of his heedlessness ® — ^to indi- 
cate what the text states twice, viz. line 1: ^^der ist in narrheit 
ganz erblindV^ and again line 42: ^^verblent.^^ * 

5. The cut to Chapter 53 has always puzzled commentators. It, 
too, is said to be by the master of the Bergmann shop. Three capped 
fools with swords and hellehards are fighting off wasps and pushing 
a cart on which a keg is mounted. Prom the bung of the keg a 
mm?8 head protrudes. A hiU in the background is in flames. Is 
Bobertag right in callmg attention to the medieval Neiihart Fuchs 
collection^ in this connection? Here we read how Neithart, dis- 
pensing wine from a keg, releases bees from it to plague the peasants. 
See the two cuts in D-N.L. 11, pp. 163, 189, which hear a striking 
similarity to the altogether symbolical Narrenschvff cut. See also 
the text of Neithart, Hid,, p. 165, where Neithart speaks: 

Da lag ich in dem vasz versclnnogen 
bei dem kielen weine, 
bisz dasz ein schimpfel und ein scbant 
von in da gesebach. 

Der Bngelmeir war ser betrogen 
von den bienen meine. 

When we bear m mind that Brant mentions ITeithart in line 3 of 
the motto to the chapter, the relationship becomes even more 
obvious. The fire on the hill probably symbolizes the ragmg of 
hatred and envy,, as described in line 1 of the motto. Zamcke^s 
explanation of the cut (p. 389) is, then, incorrect, but he perti- 
nently points out that bees and wasps, too, often stand for envy. 

6. The cut to Chapter 76, by a lesser artist, shows Bitter Peter,® 
an old stooped man with a cap pushed back, with a staff and his 

•Tbe.cuts to the NarrmsMff are full of symbolism. 

^ JtSracfitfiera Deutsche NatioTtalUtercLtur, vol. II. 

« it is puzzliug why Zarucke, p. 307, and, copying him, Goedeke and 
Bobertag, call him "fingierter STame” or Personlichkeit ” when the text, 
line of the chapter (dearly says whu he is. 
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coat of aims, holding his head. At the other side of the table, with 
cap also back, is Doctor GryfE, pinching Peter^s ear. Each of the 
names is in a scroll above the figure, but instead of Doctor Gryff 
(as we read in Ime 72 of the chapter) the scroll has doctor, griff " 
Who is this doctor, a favorite of Brant? He is mentioned several 
times in the cuts. In the frontispiece, lower half (by the Bergmann 
master) the fooPs galley has, written on its side, doctor griff,” 
and on the nezt cut, preceding the Vorred, one of the fools in the 
crowded galley holds a banner with a capped fooFs face and the 
words doctor griff ” on it. How, in the text of Chapter 76, lines 
66 ffi., we read : 

Des glich, will manclier doctor syn 
Der nye gesach Sext, Clementin 
Decret, Digest, aid institut, 

Dann das er hat eyn pyrment hut 
Do stat sin recht geschriben an 
Der selb brieff wiszt, als das er kan 
Und das er gutt sy ufi der pfiff 
Dar umb so stot hye doctor Gryff 
Der ist eyn gelert, und witzig man 
Er gnfft eym yeden die oren an 
75 Und kan me dann manch doctor kan 
Der ist doch in vil schulen gstanden 
In nohen, und in ferren landen 
Do doch die gouch nye kamen hyn 
Die mit gwalt went doctores syn 

A key to the solution of the Doctor Gryff riddle, it seems to us, 
lies in the interpretation of lines 75 ff. Our interpretation is: 

And knows more than many a doctor knows, although he (i e., 
the latter — ^many a doctor) has been (or claims to have been) in 
many schools in nearby and in foreign lands to which those cuckolds 
never got who would be doctors at any cost ” This would contradict 
the interpretation of Zamcke (p- 421) and his followers, who seem 
to believe that this name already stood for a grasping opportunist 
before BranPs time.® Our interpretation is that Brant depicts Dr. 
Gryff not at all as a grasping swindler (the word pfiff ” in line 

® We? admit that Doctor Gryff later acquired such an evil connotation — 
in ReineJce Tos, and in Murner, Eckstein and Styfel. See Zamcke, Zoc. oit , 
and Goedeke, p. 150. But we believe that either Brant invented the figure 
and gave it the meaning which we propose below, or that, if it was in 
earlier use, it originally had the meaning we propose. 
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71 ♦ it sionld be clearly noted, is not applied to Dr* Gryff, and tbe 
rime — Gryff is a case of Eeimbreelmng , but rather as 
an admonisher, or Getrener Eckart/^ and that, despite his fooPs 
cap, 'St'hich has misled all the commentators. Dr. Gryff is Brant 
himself.^® That would help explain why Dr. Gryff is mentioned 
three times in the cuts (plus the repetition of the one preface cut 
before Chapter 108). He, then, is the real doctor who twits the 
charlatans (grifft ejm yeden die oren an). He knows more than 
many another doctor who has (i. e., claims to have) studied not 
only at home, but also at foreign universities (Brant studied only 
at a German university — Basel), and he certainly knows more than 
those would-be (mit gwalt) doctors who have not travelled at all 
(do doch die gouch nye kamen hyn). One should note, too, the 
difference in tte spelling of the name: in the two preface cuts 
"Doctor griff, and in the cut to Chapter 76 "Doctor, griff 
(comma!), but in the text to Chapter 76 "Doctor Gryff. All these 
versions, except the last, stress the pun on griff en, "to nab, to twit.” 
Our explanation becomes even more plausible when we notice (and 
so far as we know, this has never been noted before) that in the 
third preface cut the fool holding the Doctor Griff banner is looking 
up to the image of the doctor, pointing to Mm and sticking out his 
tongue at him — ^Ms progenitor, Brant ! Finally the face in the ban- 
ner may be said to bear a resemblance to Brant, as we know his 
features.^^ The passage wMch Zaxneke quotes (p. 422) from the 
Benner (lines 16149 ff.) as Elustrating an earlier use of the idea, 
fits in perfectly with our interpretation: 

Sage ich ia iieimlielieBi maere 
So bin Icb ein sloteraere, 

Sweige icb mit znbten an gevaere 
So bin icb ein gliebsenaere, 

Spricbe ieb die wabrbeit nach der swaere 
So bin ich em griffelaere. 


Hiat Brant was fond of self -persiflage is well known. He scores drink- 
ing and overeating (Cbap. 16, Chap. 92, 31, also Chap. 110 a), although 
his grandfather, father and brother were wane merchants or innkeepers. 
Be satirizes printing (65, 63, and 103, 84), although his one brother and 
Ids close friend Bergmann were printers, and toward the end of his work 
he admits several times that he wears a fool's cap himself willy nilly (110, 
ShT, and 111, 6Sff.)« See also the cut to Chapter 111, where he is depicted 
with $k fool's eap^ 

icoimgraphy, see Schultz, p, xjcsix. 
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7. We liaye found what seems incontroyertible proof that neither 
Goedeke nor Bobertag took the tronble to consult the original edi- 
tion of 1494 in cheekmg their text, and that they merely copy 
Zarncke^s text and on that basis make whatever revisions they like.^® 
There is one misprint m Zarncke (103, 85), which Zaxncke over- 
looked and did not note among his errata on p, 4*^4. He writes 
^^die lugen,^^ while the Berlin copy of the original 1494 edition, 
which he used, clearly has ^^sie lugen.^^^^ Both Goedeke and 
Bobertag religiously copy this, jnst as Zarncke did before them. 
Moreover, it is amusing to note that Bobertag even copies the two 
errors that crept into Zamcke^s text, and were noticed by Zarncke 
too late fori correction in the text, but noted by him among the 
errata: ^^zornt^^ for ^^zorn^^ in 35, 28, and ^^do hebt" for "so 
hebt in 72, 47. Goedeke corrected these, at least. 

8. Zarncke notes that Branf s rimes are often impure, according 
to strict modem standards. Eor his own day, however, his rimes 
are unusually good and pure, according to strict modem standards, 
two-thirds of them being pure. Such " rimes as " gebrest — ^tasch 
(83, 120-121), and "resch — ^lest — ^nest" (84, motto) are very 
exceptional. We note, too, that 85, 153 does not rime with 
anything : 

151 — grab 

152— ab 

163 — ^zyt 

154— hbhst 

155 — bdsst 

Is that one of the lines that was later inserted as a filler? A curious 
line, too, is 74, 31, which when read naturally has a perfect trochaic, 
instead of an iambic rh 3 rthm: wenig jager als humpertus.^® Such 

Bobertag, in fact, admits tbis, p. xxvi, but Goedeke expressly states 
(p. xxxi) that be is not dependent on Zarncke. 

^®And, still more surprising, Zarncke seems to have copied tbis error 
from Ms predecessor, A. W. Strobel, Bas NarrenscMjf von Dr. Beba>stian 
Brant, nebst dessen Freiheitstafel, Quedlinburg und Leipzig, 1839, p. 269 

See tbe Scbultz facsimile, p. 280. 

See Zarncke, op. cit , p. 288 Tbis oversight was finally corrected in 
tbe Strassburg edition of 1512. 

So far as we can determine, none of these phenomena are mentioned 
by Paul Claus in Bhythmik und Metrih m SeJ>astian Brants Earrenschiff, 
Strassburg, 1911. 
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lines, howeTer, cannot be used to disprore that the rhythm of the 
Narrenschiff is prevailingly iambic. 

9* In onr opinion the statement made by every Brant scholar, 
especially since Goedeke, that Brant^s Latm poems are more worth- 
wMle and contain more valnable material than the Narrenschiff^ 
does not seem to rest upon first-hand knowledge of these poems. 
It is onr belief that nine-tenths of the interesting thought they 
contain can be found in his German masterpiece or in his German 
poems as well. In the poem Jerusalem^ for instance, much of the 
subject matter treated in Chapter 99 of the Narrenschiff can be 
found in expanded form. 

10. Emally we would say that in our opmion the most important 
remaining problem in Brant research — ^more important even than 
the question whether young Albrecht Diirer actually had a hand in 
preparing the woodcuts — ^is the relation of the Narrenschiff to the 
Encomium Moriae of Erasmus. Many editions of the latter work 
have appeared without sheddmg much light either upon this ques- 
tion or upon the relations of these two important fi[gures to each 
other, 

Enwiiv H. Zetuel 

Unwermtg of Oinciimati 


DEE DEUCKOET DEE SOHEIETEN DES THOMAS 
VON IMEBOICH 

TTnser diirftiger Vorrat an Prfihdrucken der Wiedertaufer ist 
dureh die AuflSndung eines wohl kurz nach 1560 gedruckten Sam- 
melbands der Schriften des Kblner Wiedertaufers Thomas von 
Imbroich, den das Landis Valley Museum so glucklich war, sich 
zu siehem, um ein Unikum vermehrt worden. Besehreibung und 
Analyse des Buchs aus der fliissigen Eeder des dortigen Eustos P. 
Seichmann^ liefert erne Anzahl religionsgeschichtlicher Details, 
versagt aber bei dem Versuch, den Druck zu lokalisieren. Der 
Grand dafiir liegt in der Methode. Sogar in den Handen eines 
Experten ist die Wortgeographie ausserstande, die Herkunft eines 
der zweiten Halfte des 16. Jahrhunderts innerhalb allge- 
memer Dialektbestiinmung genauer zn fiixiereBu Ebenso wenig ist 
Befepa^tung der Dmck-Type oder des Papiers in dieser Zeit 

Qmrteri^t Bevim xvi (1942), 99-107. 
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i3iid bei der gewollten Anonyimtat des Druckers zu Axifsehlusseii 
fabig. 

Dem Aufsatz, der iiber eine Yersebwommene Bezeichnung der 
Sprache des Drncks als ernes alemannischen Dialekts ” nicht bin- 
anskommt, ist das Facsimile zweier Titelseiten des Sammelbands 
beigegeben (a, a. 0. nach Seite 104), dessert genatiere Betrachtnng 
sicb lohnt Man liest dort die Worte Erdbidem statt Luthers 
Erdbeben^ nnd zeuchi statt gemeindentsch zieht^ was dem a. a. 0. 
103 gebotenen Material hinzuzufugen ist; doch ist das nicht genng, 
nm zwischen Baden, Pfalz, Elsafi, Schweiz nnd Westschwaben eine 
Entscheidnng zn treffen. 

Auf den beiden Titelblattern des Facsimile sind nnter den eigent- 
lichen Titeln als Motti Bibelstellen zitiert, nnd ich sehlage vor, 
diese Zitate znr Lokalisiernng des Drneks heranznziehen. Da fest- 
steht, dafi die siidwestdentsche Offizin sich nicht nm die Sprache 
des Kblner Antors khmmert, sondern sie in ihre eigne nmdrnekt, 
ist ja klar, daJ§ der Drncker den Bibelzitaten seme eigne Bibel, das 
heisst die, die ihm vorliegt, zngrnnde legt. Die Anfgabe ist also, 
diese Vorlage zu lokalisieren. Der Wortlant der Bibelstellen bei 
Thomas ist charakteristisch genng: 

Jes, 59 * Die Warheit ist hingenoxnmen / vnd welcher sich von dem bdsen 
zeucht der mnis beraubt werden. 

Luc. 21 ; Es werden gescbehen grosse Erdbidem bin vnd wider / Pestilentz / 
tewre zeit vnd scbrecken / aucb werden grosse Zeicben vom Him- 
mel gescbeben. Aber vor diesem alien werden sie die band an eucb 
legen / vnd verfolgen / vnd %verden eucb uberantworten in Jbre 
Scbulen vnd Gef angknussen / vnd fur Kdnige vnd Fursten zieben / 
vmb meines Nammens willen. 

Ebr. 12 Mein Sobn / aebt nicbt gering / die zuebtigung defi Herren vnd 
laB nicbt ab / wann du von jbm gestrafft wirst / dann welebem 
der Herr lieb bat / den strafift er. 

Die Stellen sind jedenfalls keiner der Lutherbibeln entnommen, was 
die Anfgabe wesentlich erleichtert. Auch der Vergieich mit einer 
1711 gedrnckten Bihlia Pentapla, von deren 5 Verdentschungen die 
katholische des westfalischen Konvertiten Caspar XThlenbeck (um 
1600 begonnen), die evangelische Luthers, die reformierte des Strai- 
burger Joh. Piscator (1603/04) ersehienen) herangezogen wurden, 
ergab keine Beziehung. Ich drucke Luc. 21 in drei mir zugang- 

^Erdheben nur in der SeptemherHbel. Ygl. Babder, Zur Wortwahl in 
der fnihnhd. SchHftsprache (Heidelberg 1925), 15, 
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lichen Lesarten ah; in Hier. Emsers Text ans dem Freibnrger 
Drnek you J. Eaber 1539; in Heinr, Pantaleons Ansgabe, Basel bei 
Brylinger 1556 ; ini Wortlaut der Znreher Bibel des Drnckers Ero- 
schanet in der Ansgabe von 1560.® 

Eniser Pantaleon Froscliauer 

rh 'sverden gesclielien vnd werdend geschelien vnnd werden gesdieben 
gro&se erdbidungen bin grosse erdbidem an al- grosse erdbidem bin 
vnd wider / pestilentz ieii orten, tbeure zeyt vnnd wider / pestiientz 
vn tbewr zeit / aucb vnnd pcstilentz vnnd vnd tbeure zeyt / vnd 
werden erscbrecknis scbracken, aueb wer- scbraeken aucb werden 
vom bymmei / vnd dend grosse zeychen grosse zeicben vom him 
grosse zeyeben gescbe- vom bimmel gescbeben. mel gescbeben Aber 
ben. Aber vor disem al- Aber vor disem alls vor disem allem werden 
lem / werden sie die werdend si die bend an sy die bend an eucb 
bend an eueh legen / eucb legen, vnd verfol- legen / vnd vervolgen* 
vnd verfol gen / vn gen. vn werdend eucb vnd werden eucb uber 
werden eucb vber ant- uberantworts in jre antworten m jre scbt- 
worten in 3 re scbtQen scbMen vnd gefencknus- len vBi gefencknussen / 
vnd gefenekmsse / vnd sen, vnnd fur kimig vnd fur ktinig vnd fur- 
fur E0nig vnd fursten vnnd fursten zieben sten zieben vmb meines 
zieben vmb meines na- vmb meines nammens K'amens wijilen. 
mens wilien. willen- 

Die flbereiiistiiimimg mit der Ztircher Bibel liegt auf der Hand; 
deren Eeichweite ergibt sich ans dem einschlagigen Kapitel Ver- 
breitung der Zhreherubersetzxmg in J. Mezger, GeschicJiie 
dsr Deuischen Bibeluiefsetzung itv d&T schwizeTisch^-TefoTiniTten 
Kirche (Basel 1876), 161 ff. Sie scHiefit neben Zhrich, dem Thnr- 
gau. Glams imd Toggenbnrg, Si Gallen mad Sehaffhansen (die 
beiden letzteren nicht mehr im 17. Jh.) anch Meine Teile Siid- 
badens mid des Siidelsafi mit ein^ aber weder Strassbnrg noch anch 
Freiburg. Ein Text, der sich anf die Ziircher Bibel stutzt, ist da 
gedruckt, wo die als anthentisch gait, d. h. in der Schweiz.^ 

* Die ersten beiden Urucke sowie die JBthlia Pentupla, babe ich in der an 
altem religionsgesehicbtheben Material reichen Bibiiotbek des Tbeologiseben 
Seminar in Hartford eingeseben, die Froscbauer-Bibel in Yale 

*I>azu wurde scbSn passen, dafi Bnllinger in Zurich 1562 in einem Brief 
an Engelbert Fabricius daruber klagt,} Thomas’ Scbnft sei in aller Hande, 
was Heiebmann a. a. 0. 101 erzablt, Aber die Auvnales A.ndhdpt'istici auf 
^ die er sieb bernft, sagen das Gegenteil. Bullinger ist der EmpfSnger des 
Briefea, den Fabricius aus Wolfsbeim in der I^falz an ibn ricbtet. Bafi die 
von der ketzeriscben Scbrift uberschwemmt 1st, uberrascbt niebt, 
spriebt abe^ dbter fur einen elsSssiscben Bmckort, 
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Leider bestatigt Ehr. 12 den ermittelten Tatbestand nicbt. Die 
Wendnng nicht ah des Thomas-Drnckes kelut bei Eroschaner 
1560 nicbt wieder; da heifit es, wie bei Luther, Yerzag{e) nit 
Der Thomas-Druek steht allein, ihm am nachsten ist noeh die 
katholische Lesart Lass den Muht nicht sincken. Doch heifit der 
Schlufi des Zitats bei Luther und alien, die ihm folgen, den zuch- 
tiget er^ in der Zurcher Bibel den straaffet er. Die Lesart LaS nit ah 
findet sich aber in fruheren Erosehauer-Drucken,® ebenso bei Pan- 
taleon, dessen Text ja mit dem der Zurcher Bibel von 1535 iden- 
tisch ist.® Da heiJSt es dann auch wortwortlich ; Dann welche der 
Herr lieb hatt / den strafft er, 

Divergenzen des Wortlauts in Luc. 21 sehalten die Panialeon- 
Ausgabe (oder deren Vorlage) als Voriage fur den Thomas-Druck 
aus. Ebenso wenig kommen Prosehauer-Drucke nach 1542 (Re- 
vision des Textes des N. T.) in Frage/ Benutzt worden ist also 
augenscheinlich eine Zurcher Bibel der 30er Jahre (1531?) TJnser 
Mangel an Ausgaben verbietet eine noch genauere Fixierung, aber 
ihre Ermittlung kdnnte zu der des Druckers doch nichts •weiteres 
beitragen.® Sicher ist, dafi er im Qeltungsbereich der Ziiicher Bibel 
seine Offizin hatte. In Zurich selbst durfen wir den Verleger von 
Ketzerschriften kaum suchen; von andern moglichen Orten wie 
Winterthur, Basel, St. Gallen, Schaffhausen gebe ich Basel den 
Yorzug. An einem kleinen Platz duxfte eine Drucklegung der 
Schriften des Thomas nicht damit rechnen, anonym zu bleiben; 
Basel mit seinen vielen Ofiizmen bot Gelegenheiten wie sonst nur 

® W Kurrelmeyer war so gutig, ea mir sowohl aus der Buodez- Ausgabe 
von 1529/30, als aus den ihni gehOrigen Ausgaben von 1534 und 1536 nacb- 
zuweisen Der Text lautet da Mein sun aebt nit gering (die) zuchtigung 
deB Herren / vnnd laJS nit ab wenn du von jxn gestraafft wirst 

® Vgl. Socin SoJiTiftspTGche kw(2 Dto^ieJete %Wf J)eutsc}ien> (Eeilbronn 
1888), 247. 

^ Die t/eg.-Stelle babe ich absichtlich nicht ausgenutzt, weil Pantaleons 
Ausgabe nur das 17. T. bringt. Auch da stimmt der 'Wortlaut zu keiner 
andern Bibel als der von Froschauer gedruckten. 

« Zu diesen Ergebnissen stimmt vdllig eine Bemerkung R Friedmanns in 
The Ameriican-German Kei/iem JX { 1942 ) , 2, 13 : ^t was this Froschauer Bible 
whtch became almost exclusively used by the Anabaptists in countries of 
German tongues. Und fast gleichlautend in The Mennomte Quarterly 
Review xvi (1942), 213 f.: Bwiss Brethren were wont to use a particular 
edition of the Soly Scriptures, namely, the so-called Froschauer Bible. 
Beide Verdffentlichungen Friedmanns sind erst nadi Beendigung dieses 
Aufsatzes erfolgt. 
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Roeh Straibxirg, das aber nicht mehr in die Eeichweite der 
Eroschanet-Drxtcke fallt. 

Aeito Schieokauee 


yaU XJniveTBitif 


FEIESISCHEE EEITEE, ^Cheval de frm^ 

German lexicographers nsnally cite first spanisclier Reiter^ and 
then, as a further, presumably later derelopment, friesischer Reiter. 
Under EeiYar, Grimm^s Deutsches Worterbuch (viii, 780) says: 

g) spantsche retter {spamsche oder fr%esiscKe CAMPS ), grolse balken, 
dureh welche spitze mit eisen bescMagene pfahle gesteckt sind, deren je 
zwei em schiefes kreuz mit emander bilden. die altere knegfubning bediente 
$ich derselben nm den sturmangrifi auf verscbanzungen zu erscbweren, 
besonders aueh nm der reiterei den zngang zu einem orte zu versperren. 

Thereupon a Low German instance of ruieren, without qualifying 
adjeotiye, is cited from a text whose date does not appear; then 
come spmische reiter from a text of 1664, friesische reiter from 
1665. 

Weigand, under spanisck^ cites spardscher Reiter from the year 
1691, and friesischer Reiter from the year 1726. 

The NED.^ under Oheval de frise, says: ^^lit. ^ horse of Fries- 
land because first employed by the Frisians in their struggles for 
freedom during the latter half of the 17th century to supply their 
want of caTalry; cf. the Du. name Vriesse ruyters (Frisian horse- 
men) In agreement with the date ^^17th century the first 
English quotation is of the year 1688. 

With the aboTe passages cited from the dictionaries we may now 
compare the testimony of Adam Freitag, m his Architectura mili- 
tarise second edition, 1635, page 9 : 

Gall. Bujrricades, Cavaliers de Prises. Germ. Pnstsche Reuter. Belg. 
Prteseke Ruyter. Lat. Schini. Seind seebseckiclite Baume mxt locbern, 
dadurcb stabe mit eisernen spitzen bescMagen, in lange einer halben picquen 
kreUtzweyse eingesteckt werden; Haben den nahmen daber, daS sie in 
E^efilandt in der Beiagerung der Stadt Groningen grossen nutz gesehafft. 
Diese werden auf die Wege vnd Pdsse gelegt, die Reuterey vnd das Fufivolck 
SisM zu balten. 

On page 187 tibia statement is expanded: 

Welsar l)»a& die Igel Frimscdife Reuter neimet, haben wir m der erkUrang 
^ nateisa auf gezeiehnet, daf sie in RrieSlandt in der beiSgerung der 
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Stadt Groningen mit grossem nutz seindt gebraucht worden, in dem sie die 
Kenter welche der Stadt mit einem entsatz baben zu hulff kommen wollen 
anffgebalten daianfi der nutzen dieser Igel (welcbe wir Frisiscbe Reuter 
mit dem meisten, bauffen beissen wollen) - zu seben; dafi sie nemlieb gegen 
die Reuterey sebr dienstlicb seindt; daber sie aucb allezeit im felde auff 
sonderlicben w3.gen sollen gefubret werden, dann man mit denselben in eyl 
einen pafi verlegen kan, welcbes mit dem graben viel langsamer zugebet 
In den Vestungen da man sonsten ketten pflegt zu baben die vor die gassen 
gezogen werden, kann man diese Frisiscbe Reuter viel nutzlicber gebraucben ; 
denn, wenn die ketten vorgezogen seindt, so kan man vnter denselben 
durcbgeben, oder aber mit einem gutten pferde vbersetzen: wenn aber die 
Frisiscben Reuter an statt der ketten angelegt sein, da kan man weder zu 
fufi nxKib zu rofi vberkommen, weil sie von alien seiten scbarffe spitzen 
baben. 

Explicit directions are then given for the making of Frisische 
Reuter. The siege of Groningen, to which Freitag both times refers, 
ended onJ July 22, 1594. Ereitag^s testimony is corroborated, to be 
sure not as to Gronmgen, in 1594, but in connection with the siege 
of Groll in 1595, by Ant Duyck, who, m his Journml, i, 621, 
records that the Dutch, when they hurriedly gave up the siege of 
Groll on July 25, 1595, had to abandon 

een groote quantiteyt van scbuppen, spaeden, bijlen ende bouwelen ende 
ander diergelijcke gereetscbap ende over de tbien duysent stocken van 6 
voeten over beyden sijden met ijsers beslaegen, genoemt Vnescbe ruyters, die 
T Qfl^ tegen cavalerie gebruyckt ende in de eerde steeckt, alles tot een seer 
groot verlies van tlant. 

We here have the testimony of an eye-witness that the Dutch, 
in 1595, had, as part of their military equipment, not only shovds, 
spades, axes, and the like, hut also more than ten thousand ‘ Frisian 
horsemen’: it may well be assumed, therefore, that these engmes 
had been used a year previously at Groningmi. 

W. Kubeelmbteb 


A SOTE ON" KLEISTS VEESE STHiE 

A peculiarly of Kleisfs blank verse which has not been remarked 
either in Minde-Pouefs classic treatise or in subsequent studies 
of KleisPs siyle, is his use of a present active participle at a fairly 

^ Georg Mnde-Ponet: Beiuvnok von Kleist, seme Spriu^e and sein StU. 
Weimar (Felber), 1867. 
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definite place in Ms metrical line, nsuallj straddling the third and 
fourth feet, but sometimes in another position, thus: 

Von alien Hngeln ramche^id niederstrSmt ( Guislard, 63 ) 

Die mich, wie Eeulen, hreuze'iid niederschlagen {AmphiiryoTfi, 2269) 

Als Mtt* ein Grossknecht wutend ihn gefulirt {Krug, 46) 

Auf einem Hugel leuchtend steht er da {Penthestleti} 1037) 

Soil ioh dir die Quadriga rasselnd sehicken {PentJiesilea, 1472) 

Der ilbena Putztisch glcnzend eingefugt (Kdthohen, 264, 33)® 

Zur neuEten Holle schmetternd stuxzt er nieder {Sermannsschh, 1448) 
Alls deinem Fullhorn lachelnd inir lierab (Eomburg, 360) 

In all such cases, the expression is complete without the parti- 
ciple; the latter is a distinct addition to, or expansion of, the sen- 
tence m question. Though it occurs with striking regularity, it is 
not a mere filler," but an enhancement and pomting-up of the 
Terse. Eleist^s style in general is marked by a manifest fondness 
for the present participle, and it is most germane to his dramatic, 
dynamic temper; part Terb, part adverb, part adjective, it describes 
a person or thing and at the same time lends it continuous activity; 
it is concise, picturesque, and vivid. Kleist prefers it to oliher 
constructions, for example AmpMtryoi%f 227 : 

. . . eine S’lasche Wein 
2nr Halfte opfemM auf die Erde scluitten, 

where he might have said ^^als Opfer"; or Amphitryon^ 1313: 

Dick in die Schar 
Glctmoerfend aller Gotter fuhr* ich ein, 

where he might have used an ordinary adjective m a less emphatic 
place; or ^^ich bin drmgend" {Amph. 1743) for ^^ich habe Eile." 
Such examples could easily be multiplied. 

In reading EHeist’s prose and verse, one often suspects that he 
started with a fairly simple unit of thought and expression, and 
then crammed into it one addition and qualification after another^ 
prying apart what belonged together, introducing strains and 
stresses that give his style a bulging, tri-dimensional quality. He 
could write smooth, Schillerian verse when he wished, but Ms 
natoxal bent is toward rugged hypotaxis: he breaks up the even 
flow of a sentence into cataracts of clauses that fret restlessly over 

•VbL H, p. 264, line 33 of Eemrioh von Sledsts Werke, ©d. by Erich 
aud others, Leipzig (Bibl. lust.), [1904-05]; all references are 
to editkm. 
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opposing commas. With this habit of mind, his nse of the participle 
IS quite m keeping. 

Occasionally one can almost see this Einkeiltmg at work: 
for example line 44 of Guishard: ‘^^Lass uns — Lass ^amrnemd 
uns . . . One can see the d 5 mamie participle wedging itself be- 
tween two static adjectives: ^^den miehtig-wanheTid-hohen Helm- 
busch^^ {Guisk. 405). We can see it attach itself to a figure: in 
Kleist^s letter of November 18, 1800, to Wilhelmine we find the 
factual-moralistic observation: ^^Der Sturm reisst den Baum um, 
aber nicht das Veilchen^^;® in Schroffenstem, 9611, this becomes 

Die kranke, abgestorbne Eicbe steht 

Dem Sturm, dock die gesuade sturzt er niederj 

at the end of Fenihesilea, this is intensified into 

Dock die gesunde sturzt er schmettemd nieder. 

Some incomplete verses of the hastily-written Eermmnsschlacht 
seem to call for the characteristic participle to fill the gap, e. g., 

Mit einem Heere {drokend} stekt er da (179) 

Die deine Racke IsohmettemdJ treffen soil (1146). 

And, on the other hand, Kleisfs penchant for the participle 
occasionally makes a line hjpermetric: 

Die mauck eiu andrer Wunsck zur Seite loohend ziekt (ibid., 237). 

That this participle is not a mere Notbehelf to eke out the 
metre is indicated by the paucity of it in Die Familie Schroffen^ 
where, certainly, the young author had metrical difficulties 
enough. Conversely, it isf most plentiful m PenihesUea^ which, is 
perhaps the most worked-over and polished of all Eleistts plays. 
The reason is, I believe, that in Schroffenstem Edeist had not yet 
achieved a characteristic style. In Guishard, however, as one might 
expect, we begin to get significant examples of this ^^expansion- 
participle/^ as it might be called. In Amphitryon it becomes 
noticeably frequent, especially in those passages in which Eleist 
enlarged on and deepened the French original, so that it might be 
regarded as in some sort a criterion of the authenticity of these 
passages. It occurs with fair frequency in Der zerlrochene Krug, 

^Werhe^y, 162, 1. 

* Tkere is no case of it in the most characteristic position (3rd/4tk foot) , 
and very few others occur. 
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Kdihchen (in the blaiik-verse parts), and Homiurg^ more often in 
J)ie SBTfMfinsschlachty and by far the oftenest in PenthesilBa^ 
T^hich is thereby corroborated as Kleist^s most personal and most 
high-etnmg play. Penthesilea fairly bristles with present participles 
functioning in a variety of ways. 

In the patchwork verse of Kleist^s iuvenile poems (e. g., Werhe, 
IV, 942), adjectives serve as "Elickworter^^; but in the penta- 
meters of his mature lyrics, the typical participle is in evidence, 
for example in D^r Engel am Orahe des Hemi 

In erne Felskluft schmettemd eingehauen (rv, 15, 4). 

Again, if this participle were merely a metrical expedient, one 
would expect to find it abundantly in Kleist^s epigrams, which are 
notably "holprieht^' and full of small patchwords; but there is not 
a single ease of it in the Epigramme, Moreover, it occurs in his 
prose, where there is no question of metrical exigency.® After all, 
if it was merely a dissyllabic unit he wanted, he could have used 
some other word;® but he clearly prefers the present participle. 

This usage is not unexampled in other writers* There are instances 
in Goethe : 

Die Bfesenfichte stiirzend Nackbaraste 

Und Hacbbarstaimne quetsohend niederstreift (Fmet, 3230) 

Wo Tod und Leben grmeend sich bekampfen 

(Marienbader Blegie, 118). 


And similar cases can be found occasionally in Schiller and Grill- 
parzer and Hebbel. But in EQeisf s verse the participle is so promi- 
nent as to constitute a mannerism, an integral element, almost a 
touch-stone of his style J 

Walter Silz 


Bviarthmore College 


*E.g., lu the prose of Kdthchen, “rasselnd, der Erzgepanzerte, vjom 
Herd stieg” {re, 185, 26); in six lines of Das Erdhehen in CMUi 
^ umberschleudernd . . . blitzend . . . brullend . . . brennend ” (m, 297, 
23-29)* 

• Kleist employs, much less frequently, but even more consistently in tbe 
3rd/4th foot position, a dissyllabic adverb wMcb has the same metrical 
valae and function as the present participle, e-g-: 

In einen Mantel fiuchtig eingehtillt {Cuiskard, 154) 

<mnem Helden rusttg gross gezogen [Bermemmschl., 434). 

inten^ied in examining the evidence, I list ihe occurrences of 
as foUoWB. Bohroffmstem 532, 1866, 2057, 2175; 
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JAKOB WASSERMANN^S FIRST PUBLICATION 

In biographical writings on Jakob Wassermann there is con- 
siderable divergence and contradiction on the question of his first 
publication. His own statement is at variance with those made by 
Julie Speyer and Marta Karlweis. 

Wassermann^s account is as follows: ^^In meinem fiinfzehnten 
Jahr hatte ich einen Roman gesehrieben, ein nnsaglich durftiges 
nnd abgeschmacktes Ding, nnd das Mannskript trng ich eines Tages 
in die Redaktion des Tageblattes • . . Knrz darauf erschien der 
Anfang des Elaborats nnter meinem Namen, gespickt mit Druck- 
fehlern, in der Unterhaltungsbeilage der Zeitung"^ 

Marta Karlweis, Wassermann^s second wife, writes: ^^Selbst als 
das Further Lokalblatt eines Tages mit der Veroffentlichung eines 
Romans des kaum dreizehnjahrigen Schulers begann, . , . anderte 
sich die Atmosphare fast gehassigen MiStrauens gegen den Knaben 
nieht.” ^ 

On the other hand, Frau Julie Wassermann-Speyer, the author^s 
first wife, reports: ^^Mit 12 Jahren verbffentlichte der Schuler 
einen historischen Roman im Further Tagblatt und erhielt dafiir 
Schularrest/^ ® 

Bach of these three statements assigns a different age to Wasser- 

Tcard 11, 26, 44, 63, 198, 470; Amphitryon 89, 143, 334, 419, 677, 708, 940, 
981, 993, 1016, 1195, 1220, 1392, 1398, 1400, 1503, 1547, 1861, 1880, 1953, 
2015, 2026, 2071, 2127, 2216, 2217, 2269, 2339, Krug 46, 451, 751, 764, 774, 
1007, 1049, 1343, 1479, 1521, 1770, 1961, and Variant 140, 339; PenthesUea 
28, 40, 92, 157, 169, 177, 184, 253, 264, 327, 386, 398, 401, 411, 416, 717, 
718, 756, 759, 770, 771, 812, 934, 1037, 1111, 1142, 1150, 1178, 1188, 1220, 
1431, 1434, 1472, 1485, 1595, 1642, 1935, 1995, 2059, 2063, 2079, 2125, 2215, 
2237, 2556, 2653, 2668, 3042; Kdthchen 195, 5; 206, 23; 252, 22; 262, 20; 
264, 33; 268„ 26; 280, 14 ; 288, 26, 293, 16; 307, 23; Hermannsschlacht 
19, 35, 109, 147, 190, 237, 325, 333, 335, 447, 544, 572, 582, 909, 929, 990, 
1137, 1448, 1886, 1888, 2258, 2397, 2448, 2499, 2501; Bomhurg 110, 187, 
197, 309, 360, 373, 389, 412, 533, 642, 859, 1291, 1579, 1640, 1797, 1837; 
Bedichte {Werke, iv) 15, 4; 17, 16; 18, 48, 51, 55; 26, 34; 28, 85, 88; 29, 
117; 30, 131; 35 (second) 1, 2; 38, 6, 10, 12, 14; 39, 45, 48 

^Wassermann, Jakob: Mein Weg tUa JOeutseher und Jude. Berlin, S. 
Fiscber, 1922, pp 26 f. 

* Karlweis, Marta* Jakoh Woeaermann. Amsterdam, Qtierido, 1935, p. 28. 

« Jakob Wassermann, Bmefe an seme Braut und Batttn Julie 
Basel, Verlag Bucbearfreunde, 1940, p. 5, 
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Tma.T>n at tli6 time of publication: fourteen, thirteen and twelve, 
respectively. However, one may well assume Wassermann^s own 
figure to be the correct one, since the other two would have to be 
based on hearsay, and might more readily be in error. 

Julie Speyer differs from her husband and Marta Karlweis by 
pronouncing the publication an historical novel. Moreover, she 
states that a novel, rather than a part of it, appeared in print, as 
is asserted by the other two. Whereas she and Wassermann desig- 
nate the journal as the Tageblatt of the author's native city Purth, 
Marta Karlweis refers to it as the Porther Lokalblatt. Since these 
names appear neither within quotation marks nor m italics, it is 
impossible to determine whether they are intended as the titles of 
journals or merely as loose designations for a daily or local paper. 
Inquiries made in Purth at newspaper offices and the public library 
brought forth no information about a paper that had appeared 
there during those years under either of these titles. It is probable 
ihatj when thirty-five years later Wassermann wrote Mein Weg als 
Dmitscher uni Jude, he had forgotten the name of the newspaper, 
and consequently referred to it merely as the Tageblatt. 

According to the director of the Purth public library, the only 
local daily published there during the years in question was the 
Further Yolks-Zeitung. But careful perusal of the library files of 
this journal for a number of years failed to disclose the unnamed 
historical novel by Wassermann to which Julie Speyer refers. 
There is, however, a narrative entitled TJher Berg mi Tal von 
J. V., in the Further Yf)Tks-Zeitung of August B5 and 26 of the 
year 1887, when Wassermann was fourteen years old. This year 
coincides with that designated by Wassermann in his autobio- 
graphical writing, Mevn Weg als Deutscher uni Jude- 

Yet this narrative is neither an historical novel nor does it 
necessarily give the impression of being the beginning of a novel. 
It is a rambling tale of a tramp by two youths in the Hersebrucker 
mountains, through villages such as Poppenreuth, Glinthershuhl, 
Oedenberg, Kirchsittenbach, IsTuschelberg, Schnaittach, Eupprechts- 
stegen and, Erottensee, all in the vicinity of Purth. The humor is 
^mewhat forced and juvenile, the narrative lacks originaliiy, and 
fte slyie is faintly reminiscent of Heine's Harzreise- It is quite 
appar^fly written by a youug lad who is overreaching himself. 

Tim signature J. V. leads to the conjecture that this tale may 
have been written by Wassermann, who in his early years used the 
pen-name Jim Vasman. The story might possibly be the beginning 
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of a loosely joined noYel^ it appeared in a Ihirth daily newspaper 
when Wassermann was, as he stated, fourteen years of age, and it 
is obviously written by a boy. Moreover, it is the only publication 
m that journal during those years which could conceivably be in 
accord with the meager details given in the above biographical 
statements. 

JOHK C. BLAN'KEls^AGEIi 

Wesleyan University 


OTFRID'S AD LIUTBERTUM, 11. 105-11, AND THE OHG 

TATIAN 

The Latin letter, commonly Imown as the EpistuJa ad Liuther-- 
turn or just Ad Liutbertum^ which Otfrid (/?. 863-71), monk of 
the Benedictme foundation at Weissenburg i. El.,^ addressed to his 
diocesan Liutbert, archbishop of Mainz (863-89), and in which he 
seeks episcopal approbation {Ad Liutbertum is not a dedication) ® 
for his Liber Evmgeliorum^ {^^ Evangelienbuch^^ of German liter- 

^ Included in all editions of Otfrid today this work is conanaonly cited 
according to the text in Oskar Erdmann, Otfrids Evangelienbudh {‘‘Oer- 
mamstiche Handbibliothek," Vol. V) (Halle, 1882), pp, 4-8. Line- 
references are here, as is usual, to the lines in Erdmann’s edition The 
letter has also often been edited as an independent document (see Joh. 
Kelle, Otfrxds von Weissenhurg Evangelienluch, i [Regensburg, 1856], 
Einleitung, p. 44, n 2), most recently by Ernst Dummler in Monumenta 
Germamae H^storica, Epistolae, vi, i (Berlin, 1902), 166-9. Eor a survey 
of the scholarship on the Ad Lzuthertum and a tentative translation see 
my forthcoming paper in PMLA, 

®For the few facts known about Otfrid’s life see Kelle, op. cvt,, p. 3; 
Rudolf Koegel, GescMchte der deutschen Ltteratur von der altesten Zeit 
his zur Mitte des elf ten J ahrhunderts (Berlin, 1892), i, ii, 2-7; Gustav 
Ehrismann, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur his zum Ausgang des Mittel- 
alters, I (2d ed , Munich, 1932), 181-3, esp. 183, § 4. See also Helle, p. 13 
and n. 1, for details concerning the early history of the Weissenburg 
foundation. 

® Cp, Koegel, pp. 15-16; Ehrismann, pp. 182-189. 

^ Otfrid’s work has, properly speaking, no title, but Lther Bvangeliorum 
may be inferred from the incipit of the poem: “Incvp%t Liber Bvangeliorum 
{primus'} Domini gratia theotisoe conscriptus^^ (see Erdmann, ed cif,, p. 
11), of which the commonly used title Bvangelienhuch*^ "Gospel har- 
mony,” " diatessaron ” is but a German translation (Koegel, p. 18; Ehris- 
mann, p. 184. and n. 2). The phrase Liber Bvangeliorum Otfrid quite 
possibly owes to Juvencus, whose work bearing the closely similar title 
Bvangeliorum Lihri {ca. 330) Otfrid evidently knew; see C. Marold, "Zn 
Otfrid,” Germania, xsxr (1886), 119-20, 
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ary Hstorians), ranks high ia interest among several documents 
prefatory to Christian vernacular works written in the medieval 
Germanic world. In this connection one thinks, for example, of 
the Latin material supposedly prefatory to the Old-Saxon EUiand 
(m. 880) of Alfred the Great’s circular prefatory epistle in Old 
English to his translation of Gregory the Great’s Oura Pastoralis 
(m. 89S) of the Latin letter to Hugo II, bishop of Sitten (998- 
1017), by Notker Labeo in which Notker surveys his own literary 
activity; ^ and, with his interest in metrics and orthography perhaps 
closest akin to Otfrid, the Englishman Orrm of Scandinavian 
descent m his English preface to the Orrmulum (ca. 1175). 
Otfnd’s Ad Liutbertum is important to all students of the older 
Germanic literatures for the information which it furnishes us 
about the authort life, about contemporary German poetic compo- 
sition, especially for Otfrid’s observations on elision {synalmpha) 
and end-rhyme (homcBoteUuton) ^ and, in a more general way, 
about the medieval approach to the difficult art of translation. The 
document is weU worth the considerable study that has been 
devoted to it. * 

The present note is concerned with one passage (Erdmann, p, 

IL 105-11) in this little work, a section devoted to what Otfrid 
views as German reluctance to compose in the vernacular. On 
examination it would appear that the author is here indulging in 
literary criticism, perhaps specifically, as I believe to be the case, 
of his predecessors, the Fulda translators’ version of the diatessaron 
of the second-century Syrian Tatian. 

The text runs: 

quippe qui nec historias suorum antecessorum, ut multae gentes caeterae, 
commendant meinoriae, nec eonim gesta vel vitam ornant dignitatis amore 
Quod si raro eontigit, alianim gentium lingua, id est Latinorum vel 
Grecorum, potius explanant; cavent aliarum et deformitatem non vere- 
cundant suarum. Stupent in aliis vel litterula parva artem transgredi, 
et pene propria lingua vitium generat per singula verba 


*See Koeg^, i, i, 277-80; Sllirisinann, pp. 158-62. 

• See Charles Plummer, The Life and Ttmes of Alfred the Great (Oxford, 
IWSl}, pp, 151-2. 

*te,SQ€gel, pp. 601-3; Ehrismann, pp. 421-3, with a German transla- 
421-2. As a general report on his literary life Notker’s letter has 
with Alfred’s. 
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Indeed, (1) they (Germans) do not, as many other peoples, commit the 
stories of their predecessors to (written) record nor do they adorn (m 
literary style) the deeds or the life of these (same) out of (any) appre- 
ciation of (the latters’) distinction (2) But if it occasionally happens 
(that Germans write of such matters), they set forth (the narrative) 
preferably in the language of other peoples, that is, of the Romans or the 
Greeks. (3) They guard against the (grammatical) crudity of other lan- 
guages, yet are not ashamed of the crudity of their own; in other (lan- 
guages) they are shocked to transgress (grammatical) art by even a little 
letter; yet, as I may say, their native (German) language produces a 
fault in every single word! 

Continuing somewhat in the vein of the lines immediately pre- 
ceding the present passage (11. 99-105, on the rusticity of German), 
Otfrid here makes three charges against his fellow-countrymen: 
(1) that they are negligent or slothful m writmg up the deeds of 
their heroes; (2) that, on those occasions when they do so, they 
write in Latin — or m Greek ( !), which they write carefully; and 
(3) that, when they do write in the vernacular, they commit egre- 
gious blunders. These sweeping statements are, generally speak- 
ing, quite wrong, but the particularly improbable sounding third 
charge seems to contain a certain not uninteresting kernel of truth. 

As for (1), before his day a considerable body of vernacular 
legendary-heroic poetry (Ehrismann 21) had not only existed but 
had been written down. The sole surviving Lay of Hildebrand 
(Ehrismann 121 ff.) Otfrid would no doubt have viewed as a 
canius . . . obscenus (11. 4-5) and beneath serious notice! He 
might also have known Waltharii poesis, if this Latin poem is not 
Ottonian but Carolingian as Karl Strecker recently urged {Deutsches 
Archil) fur Qeschichte des MitielalterSp iv [1941^, 355-81). Fur- 
thermore, he must also have known such prominent Frankish his- 
torians and historical works as Gregory of Tours (540-94), the 
seventh-century chronicle of the so-called Fredegar, the Liber 
Historiae Francorum (727), and Einihard {ca, 770-840), Charle- 
magne^s distinguished biographer, not to mention various annalistic 
collections such as those of Lorsch. In a word, there seems to be 
little or nothing in Otfrid^s first charge. 

In the second charge (2) exception may be taken to the implica- 
tion that the Latinity of the works mentioned above is not crude. 
It is, generally speaking, atrocious; Einhart is a brilliant excep- 
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tioB. The WdthariuSy too, is “well written, though it is by no 
means certain that this could have been known to Otfrid. What 
writings in Greek (1. 108) he may have had in mmd, I do not 
know^ Taken all in all, most of what Otfrid has said thus far 
must be put down as rhetoric rather than considered judgment. 

His third charge (3) is on the surface stranger stiU: German 
writers write bad German, by implication are guilty of barbarisms, 
solecisms and what not (1. 111). Such a statement is hard to 
understand. How or why under medieval conditions, that is, at a 
time when there was no Eeeeived Standard to force regional writers 
into an artificial or unnatural manner, could or should a native 
writer be guilty of barbarisms or solecisms in his own language? 
above all when writmg on historical or pseudo-historical themes 
not requiring the expression of foreign ideas such as Christian the- 
ology. That Otfrid himself knew better than this is plain when 
he emphasizes the pomt that everyday German usage has the right 
of way over imitafaons of Latin syntax or grammar (cp. 11. 90- 
99). ^^Bad grammar is in the Middle Ages only likely in cases 
where, like the tenth-century Englishman Aldred, glossator of the 
Lindisfame Gospels, a writer is glossing in school-boy fashion a 
foreign text and where such a gloss, interlmear or not, is passed 
off as a " translation.^’ ^ Fow in the course of his life at Eulda, 
Weissenburg and elsewhere Otfrid no doubt ran into many inter- 
linear, overiiteral and hence '^ungrammatical” German transla- 
tions of Latin works, and it is just this sort of thmg that he appar- 
ently has in mind here. It may even be possible to pin down 
somewhat more narrowly the object of his criticism. It is clear 
enough from the 'Ad Liutiertum that Otfrid took great pains with 
his Liber Bvangeliorum and prided himself on an idiomatic style 
(cp. 11. 94-5) ; he is, indeed, even a little smug about the matter 
(cp. II, 115-21). And he would scarcely have been human, had he 

reference to Aldred (on wliom see Eric Millar, The Lmdisfarme 
Goepels [London, 1923], pp. 3-5) I have in mind such arrant nonsense 
and had grammar as a few examples from Matthew will show (from Henry 
Sweet, A Second Anglo-Bmon Reader [Oxford, 1887], the even pp. 124 ff.; 
see new collation of this selection in Leeds Studies m BngUsh and JEt»- 
dred Lmgnages, iNo. 3, 1934, pp. 10-16) : deponent verbs treated as passive, 
e. g., (6, 19) glossed gfreten btlf I gespdled MS; quia frequently 

forSon where the meaning is pmt; sine (7, 4) “let! glossed by 
huia (WS Gospels pafa post ) ; »» domum Hlam (7, 27) glossed in huse &a 
ih& (vs. tksm of T, 25! ) ; per mam tllam by Serh woeg Sa Uco (8, 28). 
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not given some thought to the one substantial competing work in 
OHG,® namely^ the OHG Tatian^ composed a generation earKer 
{ca. 820-30) at Fulda under Hraban with whom Otfnd had studied 
(see IL 123-5) and which he must surely have known. The OHG 
Tatian in its slavish adherence to its Latin source (Koegel 526, 
Bhrismann 289-90) embodies just those defects of which Otfrid 
complains in Germans writing m the vernacular and in compari- 
son with which Otfrid’s rhyming poem is a versatile and brilliant 
literary performance ! In his third charge, then, Otfrid is, I think, 
quite likely gettmg in a dig at the deficiencies of his Fulda 
predecessors. 

F. P. Magouit, Je. 

Cambridge t Mass, 


A GAWAIN EPIGONE 

Humfrey Newton (1466-1536) is one of the growmg number of 
gentlemen authors whom literary research is continually bringing 
to light. His sixteen or eighteen original love poems are con- 
tained in the autograph Capesthorne MS., along with copies of 
several ^best-sellers^ of his day — de Oaistre’s popular hymn. 
Advice to purchasers of land, and the gnomic tag ^^When feith 
failes m prestes sawes.^^^ Our concern here, however, is with a 
curious poem, which is quite unlike the rest of the series,® as it is 
written m alliterative cross-rimed quatrains. The first sixteen 
lines may be taken as a single stanza, ah^ the remaining eight 
quatrains use only two rimes and preserve the three-stress allitera- 
tive lines throughout. The meaning is obscure and disjointed; 
quatrams 1-4 describe a castle on a high hiU; stanzas 5-8 tell of 
&e approach of summer ; and stanzas 9-12 Aeal with a love adven- 
ture. The final five lines manage to brmg together the themes of 

® Even assuming that he knew of the work, it is doubtful if Otfrid would 
have attempted to pass judgment on the style and language of the OS 
Eiliand, 

^ My edition of the complete senes of poems is forthcoming. 

®This poem, and de Caistre^s hymn, are both written in a very neat 
book-hand which contrasts with the carelessly written style of some of 
the earlier and original poems in the MS. Both poems may be copies, 
either written by Newton himself or (less likely) by some other scribe. 


3 
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suiajaier and loYe, but otherwise there is little unity of subject, 
and it is possible that the three sections are independent of each 
other. For this text, I obliged and grateful to my friend, Miss 
B. H* K Geary, of Leicester, England, who obtained permission a 
number of years ago to examine and publish the Capesthorne MS. 

On elite castell so knetered, 
as cloude vmbe knagged and knatered, 

Bilde is on brynke pat is betered, 

Bigge with no brond may be batered. 

Witbe tussbes and tagges so tatered, 
pat bille with btirnotes vmbe betered, 
ffull bydously is bagged and batered, 

Witbe slitters and slngbters vmb sletered 

Wbo shppis bis slugb is for-slatered, 

Wbo dymbes pot clif on so knetered 
Cleue left be bis cors as all for*clatered, 
eragge, . . . 

Two wardes wtt?i-Inne wigM 
That pr*ce place bas pigbt 
At day waccbe oner right, 
no wjnd is so wild pat it w(igbt). 

Wyntre that snartely snewes 
And snappes vs with monj snartte snawes. 

Is gnrde out and gon ber gewes 

That mony gome be glopened ■w^t?^ glawes. 20 

Tbe swete somer seyson that sewes, 

Micbe salace to tbe segges bit sawes; 

To berken tbe bunt bowe be bewes, 
and balows bis honndes with bawes. 

Tbe brome and tbe blossum it blewes. 

So bhtbe is the bretb that her blawes, 

Tbe likynge of loners it lewes 
pat listen to layke by tbe lawes 

Bise vp witA-out any rewes, 

Arayke downe radly by pe rawes, 30 

And stele to tbi steynen by stewes. 

In strynd or In stide per it stawes. 

And mete witA pot mayde?^ in mewes. 

And medell with pat meeke wttA her mawes; 

Let her not for-tbrast tbe w^tA tbrewes. 

With her tbrepe ne be tbilge tbe witA tbawes. 


1 106 ^> 


10 
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ffor at that tyme if ho tas trewesse 
and taries the till eft vjxth her trawes, 
ho -will for-cast the 'with her knewes. 

And come no more to clayme as thow knows. 40 

Therfore that birde if thou hewes, f. 107^ 

And buxumly in \>i armes ]?ou bawes, 

Leese not the whene ]?of ho whewes 

Witfc a whip, hey and war, nowe’ l?of ho whawes. 

And thof ho thries threte ]7e thewes 
Ne be ho neuer so throe wttfe hir thrawes, 

Fleche her euen vpt to thi klewes, 
jffor a koyntise while ho J^er bak klowes. 

ffor while somer foies synges 

Loue spreydes and sprynges, 50 

And iche man mynges 

to medes his mak to, 

and to teche hir ]?at eownot for to tak to. 

This IS the only one of the twenty-two poems in the MS to use the 
old-fashioned pronoun, Ao, for the third person feminine, which, in so far 
as the poem is full of restricted dialect words, implies the use of ho in the 
North as late as 1600. In the other poems the pronouns she, sho, scho, 
are used. In this glossary, words occurring in Bvr Gawayn are marked (G). 

1 kneteredl ? 

2 hnaggedi NED furnished with protuberances 

knatered^ NED gnatter, v, to nibble (but first ref. 1747); Wright, 
Dial, Diet, Sc. & northern counties. 

3 hrynkel Wr. DD, sb*, the edge of a hill (not noted for Cheshire) 
tetered'l NED batter, v® i, to incline from the perpendicular; DD 

“Cheshire. In building a wall, particularly against a 
bank, the term batter is used, and means to make the 
wall incline so as to withstand by its inclination the 
pressure of the earth, which, were the wall not inclined, 
would bring it down.” 

4 Ugge] (G) seemingly participial construction (built), but form is 

adjective (big) 

lateredi NED batter 2, to demolish walls; DD nth. cts. 

5 The conception of * castellation ^ is continued. 

6 humotesi 7 young heron 

hetered} of AS haeteru; =hat4r, to clothe 

7 haggedi - NED vS hack, cut (nth. dial.) 
hateredi NED hatter 1, to erode (Sc & n. di) 

8 sUfters} crevices (Halliwell, Dictionary Archaic ProvinGial Words, 

Lancs.) ; DD a vertical fissure in a cliff (but not noted 
for Ches.) 
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alughtera'i t (on periiaps another spelling for slitters?) 
sleteredl t 

9 sUppis his sluphj = stumbles 

far^slatered] cf slat, dasb to pieces; I>D, 2, to break in pieces 

10 hneteredj (as in v 1) 

11 eieue] (G) NJEID cleare, to cleave, split assunder. 
foT’Clateredl NEB clatter, b, to be shattered; DD 2 sb, “A blow 

accompanied by a rattling sound from a fall or 
otherwise See Gawayn 2201, 

12 and 16 are written at the side as stanzas 3 and 4, and have been cut 

off in the binding 

15 i&acche] watch 

16 w{ight)J *wicen, to move; cf AS wican 

17 snartelyl (Cr) bitterly 

snewes] snows; and snawes (18) — see Gdwayn 2003. 

18 snappesj (G) nips cruelly 

snartte^ (G) bitter 

19 gurdej girded 

gems} Perhaps 'gow* quoted in DD only for Angus county 

(Scot.) as "A halo, a cloudy, colourless circle sur- 
rounding the disk of the sun or moon, supposed to 
portend stormy weather.” The conception is that 
of winter with its bad weather passing away so 
quickly that men are startled at (glopened with, 20; 
see Gawayn 2461) the brightness and warm color 
{glauoes, 20) of the approaching spring, 

21 actoea] (G) follows; see Gawayn Somer (510), seyson (616) 

22 salace} (G) solace 

aegi?aa3 sedges, rushes 

saimsj NED show (sawes recognized), 5, to present (an 

object to a person (or thing) to make use of 

23 herkenj NED hark, v*, used in hunting &e as a call of atten- 

tion and incitement 

hctoea] NED hue, v*, to shout, make an outcry, specially in 

hunting 

24 halQws} (G) NED halloo, vS to urge on with shouts 

hauoesl DD haw, int, 1, a call to horses or cattle 

25 hromel broom 

hletcesj (G) blows; and so Hawes (26); see Gawayn 512 
27 likyngel fancy 

Uwesl warms 

m Uyhel (G) play (DD Sc. & n. c.) ; cf, Gawayn 1111 

loiiETeal (G) kairns, knolls; DD often used in Cheshire place names 
moesl order, ie in disorder 

maykei (G) wander: cf Gawayn 1076, 1715; Patience 89; &e 
mOkgl iG) mdidy 

rams} fG) hedge-rows 
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31 steuynl (Gr) tryst 

stewes'l in original meaning of lint or shed 

32 strynd^ cf Icelandic strind, slope 

sUdel (G) place 

stawesi = stows, is placed 

33 meuoes’l Halliwell, DAPW haystacks (Nth) , cf mow (barley- 

mow) 

34 medelll futuere 

maufes'\ stomach ('middle') 

35 for-thrast} (G) thrust away 

threwesl = throws, DD 28, the act of twisting or wriggling, 

and so thrawes (46) 

36 w^th} = in opposition to 

threpel (G) importunity 

tMlge] (G) be patient; cf Gawayn 1859 

thawesi (G) good-manners 

37 tas] gives 

trewesse} AS treow, promises (unhistorie e) ; MS treweesse 

38 tartes} causes to wait 

trawes} ’ trow, DD sb® 1, a short fit of sickness 

39 for-cast] throw over 

JcnewesJ knees 

40 to clayme] tr in response to calling 

41 lewes] ? (’buss) 

42 lucoumly] probably with earlier meaning {cf bu^an) ; tr. 

vigorously 
batpes] bend 

43 leese not] tr. do not let go 

pof] (G) even though 

whewes] and whawes] (44) ME wa 3 ien, move quickly; note DD 
whew (v® I, gives first ref. 1864) 

44 wh%p] hoop (interjection) ; MS whiphey 

hey and war] cf Gawayn 1158 

45 threte] (G) rebuke 

ihewes] 'NED b, yov/r bodily strength 

46 throe] (G) eager 

thrawes] see threwes (35) 

47 kUwes] cf NED clew, sb 1, globular body; here used figura- 

tively 

48 koyntise] (G) NED quaintise, an instance of cleverness 
hak hlowes] scratch back (n. e.) ; claws back at you 

51 mynges] tr Each man mingles (with others) to the meadows 

to (see) his mate, and to teach her that does not 
know about love {connot) to marry {tak to). 

The vocabulary is^ of course, that of the poems of the alliterative 
^revival/ and in consequence there are words common to many 
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poems. In seyeral lines, however, there are complete phrases which 
are paralleled in Sir Oawayn and pe Grene Knyjt : 


NewtoB 18 
Uawuyn 2003 

Hewton 20 
0awayn 2461 

Kewton 21-2 
(}awayn SIO 


And snappes vs with mony snartte snawes 
pe snawes snitered ful snart pat snaypes pe wylde 

That mony gome be glopened with glawes 
With glopnyng of that like gome 

The swete somer seyson that sewes 
miche salace to the segges hit sawes 

For solace of pe softe somer pat sues perafter 


Newton 36 With her threpe ne be thilge the with thawes 
Batmyn 1859 pene he pulged with her prepe 


These resemblances surely indicate a more than casual connection. 
It may well be that this poem is a conscious literary imitation of 
the alliterative style of a hundred years earlier, and that the author 
had an intimate acquaintance with Sir Oawayn and pe Grene 
Knyji (for the parallels are not confined to any one part of the 
earlier poem). The suggestion that our poem is just such a 
literary exercise is strengthened by two other factors. Humfrey 
Newton was a man of considerable wealth and his friends were the 
richest and consequently most cultured families of the county: his 
neighbors, the Booths, "produced an extraordinary number of 
church dignitaries during the XV century,” ® and were patrons of 
letters;^ and at his own parish church Newton contributed to 
the upkeep of no less than six priests. His original love poems, 
indeed, show a familiarity with the latest fashions m versification. 
Everythmg in his background would support the theory that he 
had at least a workmg acquaintance with literature, including 
alliterative verse. Furthermore, Humfrey Newton was bom and 
lived in the Hundred of Macclesfield in Cheshire, the general area 
in which Sir Oawayn and its related poems were written, and 
where possibly the alliterative tradition was kept alive. In any 
case, and no matter to which theory we subscribe, here is a literary 
curiosity which testifies to the continued strength of the alliterative 
style. 

EosseiiL Hope Bobbins 

jretp Yarh (noiD •mth V* jS. Army) 


* Onaerod* SUtory of the County of Chester, 1882, m, 592, footnote f . 

* The. Harl^ MS. ^^0 of the Life of ErkemoaUd may have been com- 
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MOEE TEXT-NOTES ON DEOB 
V 

Line 1 : Welnnd Mm be wnrman wrseees cnnnade. 

For the notorious ^ locus desperatus^ formed by the MS 6e 
wurmarhy I Yentnre to offer a new solution^ he womman = worn- 
mum (inst. pL) from wom{m)^ wamm anguish, torment/ 

This slight change would be paleographically satisfying. It might 
seem tempting to take this new phrase as an adverbial equivalent, 
^direly, grievously.^ A possible parallel would then be Beowulf 
3072 f.: hellbendum fcestj wommum gewUnady where the adverbial 
value ^grievously (punished) ^ is suggested by Fr. Klaeber in his 
edition (Glossary, s. v. womm) ^ and is approved in the Bosworth- 
Toller lexicon (s, v. Wamm). To be sure, in this the opening line 
of the poem a somewhat colorless adverbial phrase would seem 
preferable to the many suggested alterations and explanations which 
involve over-picquant and problematic allusions to the Weland 
legend.^ But we should stiU lack a precise parallel for the pre- 
position 6a in such a usage; and both Beowulf and Deor contexts 
may well be taken literally, ^through, by means of torments.^ A 
significant similarity in these two contexts seems to me to add 
weight to this view. The Beowulf passage marks the only appear- 
ance of the word womm in that poem; there for certain, the word 
is used with reference to the pangs of helL It seems to me most 
probable the Deor usage would contain the same reference. In the 
same section of Deor^ line 4, the acute anguish Weland bore is 
termed wintercealde wrcecoj a remarkable phrase which I have else- 
where claimed is borrowed from medieval concepts of an ice-cold 
hell.® Occasionally in other lines of the poem we come on terms 

missioned by Laurenge Booth (o6. 1480); see Gollancz, Seleet Marly 
English Poems iv, London, 1922, pp. vi-vii, and also Foster, EMTB,, 160, 
xii. 

’^Beowulf, 3d ed. (1936), p 427. 

* For a convenient brief collection of earlier attempts, see Klaeber, The 
First Line of Deor/’ Anglia Betbl. xxxix (1921), 38-40. Cf also (G. P. 
Krapp &) E V. K. Bobbie, The Baseter Booh (1936), p. 318. No full 
account has appeared as yet. 

*P0., xvn (1938), 367 ff. 
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whicli may bear a similar theological flaror : for instance, dryhtne 
dyre (37), a formula for the elect of God; ^ or the striking epithet 
grmdlease (15), strongly reminiscent of helFs bottomless abyss, 
cl Genesis (B) 390 (Apoc. 9. 11, Milton’s Paradise Lost i. 47). 
So too in this first line of Deor a term fittingly used of hell torment, 
may be introduced with some confidence. 

VI 

Line 10 : J^aet heo gearolice ongieten hsefde. 

The emendation pa for p(Bt which Thorpe proposed, is a possible 
improvement. It was adopted among earlier editors by Klipstein 
and Ettmiiiler; it is still favored by Holthansen and Sedgefield in 
their latest editions.® It could indeed be claimed that pa was 
possibly in the original MS, later shortened to the regular abbre- 
viation for pmi of any value, and then wrongly expanded and so 
appearing as poet in the surviving copy. But instances in which an 
original pa is suggested for the sign f are isolated and questionable.® 
Moreover, the use of pest here is quite idiomatic. The experienced 
text-critic Ernst A. Koek once observed'^ that ^Hhe attempts on 
pwt in Beow. 15, Beow. 766, and Deor 10 all show insufficient know- 
ledge of Old English syntax.^^ Here it is a semi-explanatory con- 
junction referring to the (anticipatory) noun ping, line 9, in the 
governing clause; cp. lines 35 f.: poet ic , ^ , seegan wills, poet ic 
JiwUe woes . . . , where the second poet refers back to the first, cp- 
Maldon 5f., 36 f. It is also possible, though less idiomatic, to 
follow Malone’s suggestion® of another punctuation in this Deor 
passage by placing a semicolon after ping, 9h, and treating poet, 
10a, as the demonstrative pronoun. 

Sedgefield® seems to have been first in pointing out the more 

*Cf. MLN., Lv (1940), 207. 

“B. tEborpe, Oodeis Mwoniensis (1842) , L. F Klipstein, Analeota, Anglo- 
Saanmica, nt (1849); L. Ettmuller, 8c6pas and Bdceraa (1850); F Holt- 
hanse% Beowulf, etc,, i, 6th ed. (1919) ; W. J. Sedgefield, Beowulf, 3d ed., 
41935 ). 

*Cf. Gr. P. Krapp, The Junius Manuscript (1931), p xxii, on Daniel 
Klaeber, ed, du, p, 126, on Beowulf 15, giving other references. 

(1921), 123. 

Malone, Deor (1933), p. 24. 

AnglQ-Soimi Verse Booh (1922), p. 140, 
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usual adverb m OE verse with verbs of knowledge, like witan, 
cnawan, ongietm, gefrignarij etc., is the short form gearwe, geare 
^ readily, well, clearly ^ (together with similar adverbs georiu, ea-de, 
svmtole). But the appearance of the extended form gearolice is 
quite regular here in Deor 10 : though far less common than the 
short forms, it is seen, e. g., in Elene 288: ic pest gearohee ongiten 
hcBble. Here as there, it is demanded by the meter and serves to 
give a special emphasis, ^ completely, fully, thoroughly.^ A similar 
usage: Su sylfa miht/ ongitan gleawlice^ Andreas 860 f. 

YII 

Lines 25 f. tell how many a warrior of the Goth kmg Bormanric 
grew disheartened at the treacheries of his powerful ruler : 

wysete geneailie, 
hast J>8es cynerices oferctuaen ware. 

Apart from the (problematic) ^ refram ^ of Deor, no sure parallel 
for the construction of line 26 has been found by critics. But the 
poem is a series of much abbreviated allusions in highly com- 
pressed phrasing; hence its several obscurities. Lacking precise 
syntactical parallels, we may still interpret it as a bold elliptic 
construction. Fortunately, in this instance the story itself is not 
obscure. The men of Bormanric are in like case with those of 
Heremod in Beowulf (&01 ff.) or of Mezentius m the Aeneid (Till, 
481 ff.) : they were driven to wish their cruel and treacherous king 
overthrown. Yet surely they would not wish their mighty empire 
to be destroyed along with him. Many modem translators of Dear 
have overlooked this essential difference. The poet who wrote Deor 
was more precise ; for him, the Goths of Bormanric did not ^ wish 
constantly that their kingdom might be overcome.^ They sought 
only that one part of the rule, the figurehead of the tyrannous king 
himself, should fall, they wished " that (this part) of their kingdom 
should be overcome.^ To convey this delicate shade of meaning, 
the elliptic partitive construction is purposefully introduced. 

L. Whitbbeai) 

University of Ztondon 
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THE OETHODOXT OE PEABL 603-4 

Eecent notes on Pearl by Mr. Sledd ^ and Sister Mary V . Hill- 
man^ call attention afresh to the crucial lines 601-6: 

"Of more and lasse in Godes ryche,” 

©at gentyl sayde, " lys no joparde, 

For Ser is uei znon payed inlyclie, 

WlieSer lyttel oSer mucli be bys rewards. 

For tbe gentyl Cheventayn is no cbycbe, 

Qne6er-so-ever lie dele nescb o8er barde.” 

The passage continues to attract and merit scrutiny for two rea- 
sons. It appears to contradict itself regarding the equality or 
inequality of heavenly rewards ; and line 603, ^ For 8er is nch mon 
payed iniyche,^ seems to be heretical in claimmg equal blessedness 
for all the elect.® 

Besides noting that the compensations of the blessed are said to 
be, not identied, but merely alike {mlyche)^ Mr. Sledd chiefly 
inquires whether rewarde in line 604 means ^ reward ^ or ^ regard/ 
He inclines to think that it means ^ reward,^ and so that the line is 
in harmony with 606, ^Queder-so-ever he dele nesch oSer harde^^ 
and with other evidence that the poet conceived the elect as having 
graded joys, over and above the common joys of Paradise. That 
is, the blessed are rewarded alike, since they are all in the 
presence of God, but . . . they are not rewarded equally, since 
they differ in their capacity to realize His presence/’ Sister Mary 
Hillman cites parallels for this double system of award from Dante, 
Paradiso 31, 32, and from Hilton^s Scala Perfectionis. 

It remains to consider whether payed inlyche actually means 
^paid alike,’ as these, and aH other commentators, and aU 
modernizers of Pearly have supposed. 

In allusion to the central Parable of the Vineyard, with its talk 
of laborers and their hire, the fugue-like poem plays upon the 
word paye(n) as one of its leading motives. Thus pa/ye, some- 
times as verb and sometimes as noun, is prominent in the first 

^ James Sledd, “Three Textual Kotes on Fourteenth Century Poetry/’ 

mm., 55 imj, 1940 ), ssi. 

»MaryV. Hillman, Pearl: ^Inlydie' and ‘Rewarde/’’ 56 {June, 

1941), 457-8. 

*Carl€Eton Brown, “The Author of The Pearlp Considered in the Light 
of His Theoiogieal Opinions/’ PMLA, 19 (1904), 115-53. 
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and last Imes of the poem, m the last line of stanza 97, and in the 
first and last lines of all four subsequent stanzas. In most of these 
mstances, however, the word does not have the derived meaning, 
‘to compensate,’ but rather the original meanings of paye{n) (P. 
payer, L. pacare), ‘to set at peace, gratify, content, satisfy, please.’ 
Thus the noun, paye, signifying ‘pleasure’ or ‘satisfaction,’ is 
found m Imes 1, 1164, 1176, 1188, 1189, 1200, 1212; the verb, 
with the force of ‘please,’ ‘gratify,’ or ‘satisfy,’ appears in lines 
1166, 1177, 1201. A cognate of Ihe synonymous middle Pnglisb 
apaye{n) (P. apayer, L. adpacare), ‘to content’ or ‘pacify,’ is 
the appagare by which Dante twice describes the effect of the 
Beatific Vision upon the souls of the chosen.* 

Surely Pearl is using payed m the same sense. She has already 
explained that there is no envy or detraction in Heaven, ‘where 
each rejoiceth m the other’s possessions, and would that her com- 
rade’s crown were five-fold as rich.’ * She would be safe in assert- 
ing that ihere each man is satisfied, contented, alike, ‘whether his 
reward be little or much.’ 

Yet mlyche, with its several meanings, also requires further 
attention. In Pearl 546, where the lord of the Vineyard commands 
his reeve to pay the laborers, in4yche clearly signifies ‘ alike ’ : 

Set liem alle upo^ a rawe, 

And gyf uciion in-lyelie a peny. 

This meaning, which seemingly arose from a confnsion between 
irlyche and inlyche (0* D.), appears, howeyer, to have been rare; 
the Oxford Dictionary records only tiiree instances outside of Pewrh 
The adverb inlyche (m(n)lice^ m(n)Uc, inlichj, inly, endly), on 
the contrary, is common in Old and Middle English in the sense, 

*Thougli appaffore had all the meanings of and apayein), 

Bkkersteth’s rendering of the two passages keeps the sense close to the 
Latin adpacare; 

For the true light that fills them with content 
unto itself compels their steps to cleave^ 

(che la verace luce che le appaga 

da s^ non lascia lor torcer li piedi. Far, 3. 32-3) . 

O trinal light which in a single star 
sparkling upon them, so doth pacify! 

(O trina luce che in unica stella, 

scintillando a lor vista si gli appaga* Pan 31. 28-9). 

^ Pearl 450-2: Professor O^ood's rendering. 
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not only of ^internally/ ^inwardly/ and so ^intimately/ ^heartily/ 
bnt also of ^entirely/ ^thoroughly/ ^extremely/ With this latter 
signification it is found, for example, in the Old English Boethius,® 
Cynewulf’s Chri^i/ The Tale of Beryn^^ Pier's Ploughman^^ 
Gemrides,^^ The Time's Whistle in Chaucer and frequently 
in Spenser.^® 

Thus the essential meaning of payed inlyche in the speech of 
Pearl must he ^ completely satisfied, profoundly at peace,’ and lines 
601-4 may be interpreted : Of more and less m the kingdom of 
God,” that gentle one said, there is no debate. Each man there 
is completely satisfied, whether his reward be little or much.” In 
view of the manifest glance here at the Vmeyard, where there was 
debate about more and less and each man was paid alike, the poet 
enjoyed the equivocation m Spayed mlyche,’ which was enhanced 
by the setting, the seeming paradox of these lines : 

jFor Ser is ucli mon payed inlyelxe, 

WheSer lyitel oSer much be hya rewarde. 

Pun and ediolastic paradox might be indulged in without scruple 
since the orthodoxy of the ‘ double wordes slye ’ was safe under 
exthCT interpretation. The elect literally were paid flliTr a in the 
common gift of eternal life, the 'penny’ of the Vmeyard; and, 
regardless of celestial hierarchies, each soul was perfectly satisfied, 
filled with that boundless contentment that is essential to the Tery 
nature of the blest“ Compare the testimony of Dante’s Piccarda, 
in the lowest circle of Paradise, that the wills of the heavenly citi- 
zens are wholly satisfied by the quickening power of that love which 
makes them desire only what they already possess.’-® 

Unisersity of Arizona MaeIB P. HAHrLTOIT 

’Inliee- sxsiv, 12 (0 D). 

’The superlative, mtooasti 432. ^InUohx 867, *%. 1516, 2643. 
*Inlichei C, Passus 4 373; B. Passus 14.89. 

"/nisr: 3361, 4986; endly. 849, 4844. ” J»Zy. 3159. 

Book of the Duehess 276; Troilus 1. 640, 3.1606; jffoMse of 
fame 1.31; Botamnt of the Rose 397. 

Bhepherffs Calendar, May, 38 (O.D.); Beavenly Beauty 225; 
Queen 2.6.51.6, 2.11,21 9, 3.3.17.2, 3.4.18.6, 3,8.34.8, 4.8,56. 
K 4,11.1.% 5. 2. 3. 6. 

'**8ee Paradiso 3. 79-81. ' 

70-2, 86: 

Prate, la nostra volenti quieta 
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SIB GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT, 1954 

After the knight^s retnrn from his fox-huntmg and the usual 
exchange of trophies, the evenmg was spent in feasting and 
merrymakmg : 

With merhe and mynstralsye, with mete^ at hor wylle, 
pay maden as mery as any men molten — 

With lajyng of ladies, with lotej of hordes 

Gawayn and pe gode mon so glad were pay hope — (11 1952-55) 

Tolkien-Gordon ^ translate hordes "'jests/ identifying it with 
hourde < OFr howrde, which occurs elsewhere in the poem. The 
same interpretation is given by Webster-Neilson,- who translate 
^ With laughing of ladies, with merry ^ests/ and by S. 0. Andrew,® 
who renders the line ; ^ What with laughing of ladies and lightsome 
jest/ By interpreting hordes as ^ jests/ however, we ignore the 
pretty obvious parallelism or variation between the two halves of 
1. 1954: With la^yng of ladies, with lote) of hordes. Lote$ ^ sounds, 
noises/ corresponds to la^yng, and we should therefore expect 
hordes to be a word akin m meaning to ladies. 

There is such a word, viz, hurde < OE * hyrde ^ maiden, damsel/ 
which IS used several times in the poem. JTote particularly 11. 
1372-73 : Thenne commaunded pe lorde in pat sale to samen alle 
pe meny, / Dope pe ladyes on loghe to ly$t with her hurdes. The 
o-spelling offers no difSculty, smce the Gawain-poet not mfre- 
quently uses this symbol for original OB y, e. g., gorde ( < OE 
gyrdan), 1851, and gordel « OB gyrdel), 2035, 2037, 2429, 

virtii di carita, clie fa volerne 

sol quel ch’ avemo, e d’ altro non ci asseta. . , . 

e la sua volontate ^ nostra pace. 

St. Peter Damian’s Paradise (Migne, Patrologiae Latinae 145. 980) 
describes the blessed in similar terms: 

Avidi et semper pleni quod habent desiderant. 

This article is a by-product of Chaucerian studies made possible by a 
grant from the American Council of Learned Societies, which is hereby 
gratefully acknowledged. 

^ J. E. E. Tolkien and E. V. Gk^rdon, Str Gawain and The Green Knight, 
Oxford, 1930, Glossary. 

* K G. T. Webster and W. A. Neilson, Sir Gauoavn and the Green Kmght, 
Piers Plowman Translated, Boston, 1916-17, p. 

* S. O. Andrew, Sir GawaJm and the Green Knight, London, 1929, p. 74. 
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HaTiiig thus established that hordes most likely means ^ maidens^ 
young ladies/ the rest is simple enough. Lote^ ^ sounds, noises/ 
no doubt is used to depict the gay chatter or laughter of the young 
ladies; of- Pus wyth la^ande lots) pe lorde hit tayt mahe^^ 988; 
Pe lorde M for luf loie^ so myry, 1086; Pe lorde ful lowde with 
lote — mid la^ed myry, 1623. The meaning of the second half of 
L 1954 is, therefore: ""With the gay chatter (or laughter) of the 
maidens (young ladies). 

Helge K<3kesitz 

XJnwersity of Minnesota 


AS ELIZABETHAN' CHAUCER GLOSSARY 

Among the materials added to the Chaucer codex, Manuscript 
Gg, 4. 27 in the UniYersity Library, Cambridge, by Joseph Holand 
about 1600 is a very free adaptation of the glossary in Speght’s 
jSrst edition (1598) of Chaucer^s WorTces.^ For no apparent 
reason, this adapted glossary omits about three-fourths of the 
entries in Speght;® it also changes some of the meanings, adds 
further meanings, adds words and forms not giyen in Speght, 
omits parts of meamngs, and occasionally combines entries- The 
errors in Gga are perhaps neither more frequent nor more serious 
in kind than Speght^s; the corrections and additions show that 
Holand was surely no worse a philologist than Speght — though he 
was just as surely no better. To list all the errors would be merely 
tedious, but the corrections and additions may deserve a small 
place in the history of Chaucer glossaries. As I have not found 
the added words with their meanings in any earlier glossary or 
vocabulary, there seems to be no reason for denying Holand full 
credit for them.® 

^Cf. Jobn M. Manly and Bditli Rickert, The tesot of the Canterbury 
tales (CMcago, 1940), i, 178, 182. I have presented the evidence that 
Holand owned the MS, and have discussed the other additions in a 
paper, “ Joseph Holand, collector and antiquary,” MP, XL (February, 1943) , 
The glossary occupies fols. 30-32^ of the additions, which I designate as Gga. 

*!Ihe statement in Manly and Rickert, op, i, 178, that Speght's 
glossary is 'expanded* is misleading. The fault is altogether mine. 
Whea I first studied Gga, my attention was so exclusively centered on the 
additions and corrections that I neglected to consider the omissions. 

*It sJmaUd perhaps he pointed out that the MS, glossary mentioned in 
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CoEEECTioisrs.^ SpegM fond to make a foole/^ fonne to be 
foolish/^ fonne ^^foole/^ Gga foolish”; Speght fell skinne,” 
Gga ^^skinne or ferse”; Speght grisly [ad^.] abominably,” Gga 
abominable ” ; Speght hew welfare,” hew "to hoouer,” Gga 
" collier ” ; Speght leuer " better,” Gga " better, or rather Speght 
nigh " to draw neare,” mgh " almost,” Gga " neare ” [perhaps the 
more usual meanmg] ; Speght nempt " tell, or name,” Gga Nimpt 
"named”; Speght tane "take,” Gga "taken”; Speght slough 
"ditch” [a possible meanmg first cited by NED. from 1532], 
Gga " dirty place ” [which better fits Chaucer^s nse of the word] ; 
Speght shede "depart,” Gga "spill”; Speght ruse "take pity,” 
Gga " to slide down ” [which is at least closer to the meanmg of 
Tusedj BD. 381]. 

Additions. Burlace "to carry a ded man to bury ® Chad " I 
had”; Ohud "I wold”; Crased "broken”; Daggled^ "dirtye”; 
lapes " iestes ” ; Ich " I will ” ; Pinge " thrust ” ; Queme " know ” 
[erroneous]; Vmnd "meate”, Vang "take”^ 

A-Tli/ngtOfi) Yi/tgifitd BoBERT A. G A LB WELL 


ELIZABETHAN LYBICS EBOM TASSO 

The earliest English translations from Torquato Tasso seem to 
have been Abraham Eraunce^s The Lamentations of Amyntas for 
the death of Phyllis (1587) and Thomas Kyd"s The Householders 

tke Br%tish Museum catalogue as being at the end of the Museum copy 
of Thynne's third edition (printed by Thomas Petit, 1545 [?]) is nothing 
but a copy of the glossary in Speght’s second edition (1602). 

*Many of the corrections and improvements, including some of those 
listed, are admittedly slight and of minor importance. 

Perhaps a partial explanation of Burlace, which does not occur in 
Chaucer, is to be found in the fact that lurles occurs in the so-called ME 
translation of Geoffrey of Monmouth's Sistoria regum- Britammae, College 
of Arms MS. Arundel xxn— which Holand owned—, foL 27, as a 
translation of sarcofago. 

^Daggled and several of the other words in Gga do not occur in the 
Chaucer Concordance i they are, nonetheless, of value as indicating 
Holand's philological interest. 

Yangf obviously for fong, does not occur in Gg, which has the usual 
form. I do not know whether vang or some similar form occurs in MS. 
Arundel xxez. 
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Philosophies from the Aminta and the Padre di famiglias respec- 
tmly. The first kaown translation from Tasso’s Eime is a version 
of the madrigal Tirsi morir volea/’ printed in the first part of 
the Musica transalpina in 1588.^ I wish to point out here what 
appears to be the first printed English imitation of any part of the 
Germalemme liberaia. Thomas Watson’s Italian, Madrigals Eng- 
liskeds published in 1590, contains the following madrigal, accom- 
panied by ihe Italian text from Madrigali a quatro voci di Luca 
Marmzw (Venice, 1587) : 

Evry singing bird, that m the wood reioyces 
come & assist me, with your charming voices; 

Zephirua, come too, & make the leaues & the fountaines 
Gently to send a whispring sound vnto the mountains : 

And from thence pleasant Echo, sweetly replying, 
stay here playing, where my Phillis now is lying, 

And lonely Graces with wanton Satyres come & play, 
dancing & singing a hornpype or a rundelay, 

Vez;sosi augelli in trk le verdi fronde 
Temprano a proua lasciuette note 
Mormora Paura e fa le foglie e Ponde 
Garir che variamente ella percote 
Quando taccion gPaugelli alto risponde 
Quatido eantan gPaugei piu lieue scote 
Sia caso od arte hor accompagn^ ed hora 
Alterna i versi lor la Musica ora, 

Watson’s modem editors, Carpenter and Bolle,^ have neglected 
to point out that this Italian madrigal” is a stanza from the 
Gerusalemme hberata, xvi, 13. This preceded by several years the 
imitations or translations of Carew, Spenser, and Fairfax. Wat- 
son’s madrigals xsin and xxrv are not translations of the Italian 
texts given in Marenzio’s song-book ; ® but it is interesting to note 

^ Indicated by G A. Dunlop, The Sources of the Idyls of Jean Vauque- 
lin de la Fresnaye,” MP , xn (1914), 163. This rapprochement, as well 
as the others I have noted here, was overlooked by Dr H. M, Priest in his 
dissertation, Tasso in English Literature, 1S75-167S (1934), a MS. copy 
of which is in the library of Northwestern University. 

,»F. I. Carpenter, "Thomas Watson's "Italian Madrigals Englished/ 
1590/' n (1898), 323-358; W. Bolle, IHe gedruchten englisohen 

MeSerh&oher his 1600, Berlin, Mayer & Muller, 1903 [vol. yyiy of 
Ptshfesfra}. 

madrigals are to be foui^ in the Quarto hhro di madrigali, 

i 
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that the Italian musician here set to mnsic the first eight lines 
and the last six lines, respectively, of a single sonnet by Tasso, 
beginnmg Di nettare amoroso ebro la mente.” ^ 

The second part of the Musica transalpincL (1597) contains still 
another imitation from Tasso’s Rime, One of the best madrigals 
in the collection runs as follows : 


Browne is my love but gracefull, 
and each renowned wbitenesse, 

mateht with thy lovely browne, loosetb its brigbtnesse. 

Fair is my love but scornefull, 

yet bave I seene despised 

daintie white Lillies, and sad flowres wel pnsed 

Browne is my love but graceful. 


Bolle gives the somewhat faulty Italian text from Perabosco’s 
Secondo Uhro. It corresponds to the first six Imes (with the first 
line repeated at the end) of Tasso’s madrigal : 


Bruna sei tu, ma bella, 

Ed ogni bel candore 

Perde col bruno tuo, giudice Amore. 

Bella sei tu, ma bruna; 

Pur se ne cade incolto 
Bianco ligustro, e negro fiore e colto 
Chi coghe ad una ad una 
Le tue lodi pih elette, 

Che se ne tessa in rime ghiriandette’ ® 

Eugene, Oregon 


Joan Mukpht 


PALSTAPP’S TARDY TRICES"’ 

Absence from London was so distasteful to Palstaff that when 
he was sent by Lancaster to procure a charge of foot for the army, 
he went by way of the Boar’s Head Tavern. There he lingered 
long enough to eat Mistress Quickly out of house and home and 
be seized by Pang for indebtedness. The Chief Justice, attracted 
by the squabble between the sheriff’s officer and Palstaff, reproached 
the fat knight for dawdling in the capital when his services were 

* Tasso, Op&re (Florence, 1724), rr, 292, 

® Tasso, op, mt,, n, 367. I am indebted to Professor C. B. Beall for the 
identification of the source of this madrigal. 

4 
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needed in the field, and his words were the dramatic echo of many 
an o ffieiftl who bad the heartache of assemblmg an English army 
in the 1690’s. 

Dot!h this become your place, your time, and business? 

You should bare been well on your way to York. 

Sir John, you loiter here too long, being you are to 
take soldiers up in tiie counties as you go. {II Eenry IF, 11, i) 

When finally lie reached Yorkshire, unwieldy Jack met similar 
admonitions from Lancaster. 

When eveiything is ended, then you come : 

These tardy tricks of yours will, on my life, 

One time or other break some gallows’ back. (IV, iii) 

Fo doubt Shakespeare was satirizing contemporary army ofiicers 
when he pictured Falsiaff delaymg his return to camp. Jack^s 
tricks were all too frequently practiced by Elizabethan captains. 
Though leaders of footbands, they absented themselves from their 
charges, left them in command of lieutenants, and revelled in 
London. Judging from the letters sent to Cecil and the Privy 
Council from Dublin by the Lord Justices Loftus and Carey, cap- 
tains employed for the Irish campaign were especially tardy in 
taking over their commands. In October, 1599, Carey complained 
that our Commanders here for the martial forces are very few. 
The most are in England. If they will or shall receive Her 
Majesiy^s pay, it is fit tiiey should forthwith be commanded to their 
charge.’^ ^ The Privy Council agreed. Writing to Loftus and 
Carey the same month, the members declared that " we have warned 
all such Captains and Commanders, as are now in Her Majesty^s 
pay and absent from their charge, to return presently j but, because 
we know not how they may delay it, it is Her MaJesty^s pleasure 
that you do forbear to pay any man that is absent from his charge 
until he return agam.” ® The next month the Council in Ireland 
again complained to the Privy Council that ^^mauy of the chief 
captains and commanders of the army are now absent in England.’^ ® 

The Privy Council, however, found it was a dfficult matter to 

’^Oolmdmr of Btate Papers, Ir^aud (1599-1600), pp. 192-3. 

•JfbidL 
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round np captains and send them back to their companies. The 
members could not, they said, "tell what commanders to turn 
back, or how to order them, because divers . • . deny to have any 
companies ... (or) pretend unto us to bear only the name of 
some of them, without any wages.” ^ By June 1600, the situa- 
tion (in spite of the endeavors of the Privy Council) was so bad 
that " Certain instructions ” were sent to the queen^s deputy and 
council in Ireland concerning absentee Captains. The instructions 
read in part : 

hencefortlx any Captain whatsoever, that shall not reside in his garrison, 
and live with his company, and not (sio) depart from there other than 
for cause of sickness, or by special license in writing from the Lord Deputy 
shall be immediately discharged of his place, and another preferred to it.® 

The instructions were not effective. Two months after their con- 
ception, Sir Geoffrey Fenton wrote a long letter to Cecil complain- 
ing that 

the example is dangerous, when servitors dare presume to take wages of 
a Prince and disdain to do the service they are appointed to. I have often 
written and spoken in this, and have reaped no other fruit than envy and 
malice, . . . For these two sores of the absence of Captains and the 
licentiousness of the soldiers must either be stopped, or else the whole 
cause will run to an incurable course.® 

Although Falstafl was absent from tbe Yorkshire camp hy order, 
he remained away so long that Lancaster began to think of his 
absence as a hanging matter. Hanging might be one effective 
way of curing the " two sores ” spoken of by Fenton, and Shake- 
speare may be satirically suggesting such a procedure. At least, 
there can hardly be a doubt that he is portraying the actions of 
Elizabethan captains through the antics of Falstaff and that he is 
expressing contemporary opinion of these actions through the 
months df the Chief Justice and Iiancaster. 

SsmiY J, Webb 

Illmois Institute of Technology 


* Bid., p. 255. 

^Ihid. (March-October, 1600), p. 272. 
•Z5id„ pp, 357-58. 
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GREEFE^S ^^TOMLITJCLIF^^ TAMBURLAINE, OR 
TOM A LINCOLN? 

In the Epistle the Gentlemen Students of both Universi- 
ties prefixed to his Farewell to Folly ^ which was published in 
1591, Robert Greene wrote: 

I presented yon alate with my Mouining garment, howe you censure of 
the cloth or cut I knowe not, but the Printer hath past them all out of 
his shop, and the Pedler founde them too deare for his packe, that he was 
faine to bargain for the life of Tomhuclin [s-ic] to wrappe up his sweete 
powders in those unsavorie papers^ 

Ever since Richard Simpson saw in this passage a reference to 
Tamburlaine^ saying, Tomlivolm [sic] is an obvious misprint for 
Tamburlain,^^ ® the custom has been to interpret it as a slur at 
Marlowe.*^ I am not concerned here with the difficult question of 
Greeners relations with Marlowe,® but it seems at least possible that 

Tomliuclin is a typesetter's error for Tova a Lincoln. If it 
were possible to say that the word written was " Tomlinclin,^^ a 

=^This had appeared in 1590} see Arundell Esdaile, A List of Bnglish 
Tales of Prose Romanoes Printed before 1740 (London, 1912), p. 68. 

* Alexander B, Grosart, ed., Complete Works ... of Robert Creene 
(London, 1881-86), ix, 230. The text reprinted by Grosart is that of the 
first quarto, dated 1591 ; see Esdaile, op. cit., p. 65. 

^ Bohool of Bhakspere (New York, 1878), n, 349. 

*A. W* Ward, ed., Dr. Faustus^^ and Creene*s Friar 

Baoon and Friar Bungay (4th ed., Oxford, 1901), p. xix} Thomas H. 
Dickinson, ed., Complete Plays of Robert Chreene (London, 1908), p xxxv, 
n 2; C. P Tucker Brooke, ‘‘The Keputation of Christopher Marlowe, 
Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, xxv 
(1922), 366-66, n. 29, Chauncey Elwood Sanders, Greene’s Last Years 
(Unpublished dissertation. University of Chicago, 1926), pp 177-78} Ren4 
Bruvost, Robert Creene et ses Romans (Baris, 1938), pp 253, 412, 

“ There has been a good deal of speculation on this subject. A cryptic 
passage in the Epistle to Greene’s Pertmedes (1588) contains a reference 
to “Atheist Tamburlan”} Works, ed cvt., vn, 8 An unfavorable reference 
to the historical character of Tamhuilaine occurs in Menaphon (1589)} 
idid, VI, 84. Yet in the Croatsworth of Wit (1592), Greene appears to 
address Marlowe with friendly admonitions as “ Thou famous gracer of 
Tragedians^’} ibid, xii, 142-43. Sanders, op. dt , pp. 160-235, tries to 
show that Greene and Marlowe were continuously enemies and argues that 
Marlowe, not Shakespeare, is the “upstart crow’' of the Croatsworth of 
WU. 
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good deal of its present strange look would be removed. In Eliza- 
bethan handwriting small n and u were almost identical^, but in 
the absence of Greeners manuscript we can not sa}" definitely that 
they were confused here. 

On the bibliographical side the question is, was Tom cl Lincoln 
m print or in existence early enough for Greene to have referred 
to it in 1591? The earliest record of the publication of this fan- 
tastic imitation of medieval romance, authored by Eichard John- 
son, IS its transfer from Banter’s widow to William White on 24 
December, 1599, when it was entered as “The history of the 
souldiour Tom of Lincolne called Red c?'f)s[5]e Knight, surnamed 
the loast of Kngland/^ ® Presumably this refers to both parts of 
the romance J The transfer would seem to indicate that it was not 
new in 1599. Among the romances condemned by Prancis Meres 
in 1598 there was, besides Johnson’s Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom^ an otherwise unknown book of ^^the blacke Knight.” ® Meres 
may possibly be referring to Tom a Lincoln’s son, the Black 
Knight, but this suggestion must not be pushed, smce it is not 
known that the exploits of Tom’s famous offspring received 
independent treatment. 

The paleographical and bibliographical clues are not especially 
cogent, but Johnson’s literary methods make it likely that the story 
of Tom a Lincoln may have been familiar long before he got hold 
of it. In his version it has many features of genuine medieval 
romance,® indicating, perhaps, a traditional basis. A similar work 
by Johnson, his more celebrated Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom,'^^ is a popular romance of obscure derivation which was prob- 

^ Stationers Register, ed Edward Arber (London, 1875-77), m, 65, 

^ The second part, which was entered separately 20 October, 1607, gives 
the hero’s name correctly as "Tom a Lincolne, the Red Rose Knight”; 
ihid,, III, 362, The earliest known extant edition is the seventh, of 1635, 
in the British Museum; see Thomas Seccombe, "Richard Johnson” BNB,, 
X, 912, This edition was reprinted in William J. Thoms’s Sarly Mnglish 
Prose Romances (2d ed., London, 1858), n, 228-361, 

^ Palladis Tamia, Scholars’ Facsimile Reprint (New Tork, 1938), fol- 
268v. 

®R. S. Crane, The Vogue of Medieval Ohvoalric Romance during the 
Fnglish Renaissance (Menasha, Wis, 1919), p, 26, says that it is indebted 
to Malory; see also Thoms, op. cit., n, 220-21. 

=^®The oldest known copy of the Seven Champions is dated 1597, but 
this is probably a second edition, for it was entered in the Statiomrs 
Register in 1596; Seccombe, op* cit., p. 912. 
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ably based on an oiiginal now lost.^^ He compiled his Pleasant 
Conceits of Old Hohson from various popular sources, and he also 
produced a prose version of Tom Thumb in this way.^® Anything 
current was material for his pen. Moreover, in Part I, chapter 2 
of the romance, Tom a Lincoln is said to have given to the city 
of Lincoln a bell [which] he caused to be called Tom a Lmcolne, 
after his own name, where to this day it remaineth in the same 
citie.^^ But since the famous bell known as Great Tom of 
Lmcoln^^ dates from the early fourteenth century, it is more 
likely that the hero owes his name to the bell.^® In that case, the 
tradition of a connection between the two could be of an early 
date. Thus, when Nashe in Strange News (1593) says, ^^thou 
shouldst heare Tom a Lmcolne roare,^^ he may be referring either 
to the bell of Lincoln cathedral or to the Eed Eose Knight. Every- 
thing known concerning Johnson and the sort of stuff he dealt with 
makes it difficult to believe that this story originated with him. 

Por these reasons, it would not be strange if a lost original of 
Tom a Lincoln had been in existence when Greene wrote his Epistle 
to his Farewell to Folly. If an early version did indeed exist, 
those unsavorie papers would certainly have earned the 
contempt of a University Wit like Greene. 

W. E. McNbib"" 

Iforih Texas State Teachers College 


William T. Lowndes, BiUiographers^ Manual, ed. Henry G-. Bohn 
(London, 1866), in, 1216 j F. J. Harvey Barton, ed, The Seven Champions 
of Christendom (New York, 1927), pp. vi-ix. 

^®In the preface to the latter work, Johnson comments on its early cur- 
rency j see Louis B. Wright, M%ddle-Class Culture in Bhzahethan England 
(Chapel Hill, 1936), p. 393, m 36. 

Thoms, op, cit (new ed, London, n. d,), p 612. 

F. Kendrick, The Cathedral Church of Lincoln (London, 1902), p, 
62, See also Camden’s Bmtanma, ed Eichard Gough (2d ed., London, 
1806), n, 371. 

i*Thi8 is suggested by William E. Mea,d, ed.. The Famous Eistorie of 
Chmon of England, EETS,, OS , CLxv (1926), xxxiv, n, 1. 

**B. B. McKerrow, ed., WorJcs of Thomas Nashe (London, 1910), I, 
321. McKerrow thought that Nashe’s context seemed to require that Tom 
a Lincoln be' the name of a piece of artillery, but he failed to find any 
such; 17, 190. 

Owing to the war, the author has not seen the proof of this article — 
Th 0 & Enixons. ' 
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A POSSIBLE SOIJECE POE THE IRISH KNIGHT 

One of the lost plays presented at Elizabeth^s court in the season 
of 1576/77 was ^^The Insshe Knyght showen at Whitehall on 
Shrovemundaie at night enacted by the Earle of Warwick Ms 
servanntes/^ ^ This performance has been generally noted by 
chroniclers of the Elizabethan drama. 

One attempt has been made to identify The Irish Knight? and 
several attempts have been made to discover a source for it. Pro- 
fessor Peuillerat suggests that the hero of the play may have been 
one Mariano dTrlanda, who appears briefly in the late Spanish 
romance, Historia del Nobile y Valeroso Cavaliero Felice Magno? 
A subsequent critic objects to this work as a source because it had 
not yet been translated into English, and thinks a better guess is 
that the play dealt with Morhoult of Ireland, a well-known character 
in the romances of Tristram and Mehadm^ the latter containing 
the part of MorhoulPs career wMch would perhaps offer most 
opportunities to a dramatist.^^ ^ E. S. Crane seems to favor this 
suggestion, remarking that the play was based perhaps upon the 
French romance of Meliadus/^ ® A large element of conjecture is 
often involved in hunting for any particular source for an early 
Elizabethan chivalrie play,® but in the case of The Irish Knight a 
rather striking possibility appears to have been overlooked. 

'^Allert Femlleratf ed*. Documents Melating to the Office of the Bevels 
in the Time of Queen Elimheth (Louvain, 1908), p. 270 

®F, G. Meay in lus Chronicle Mistory of the London Stage, 1559-164^ 
(New York, 1909), p. 36, identified The IHsh Knight witk ‘'the play of 
Cutwell,’* recorded in the same season. The insuSicient grounds for this 
identification are pointed out by Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, ir, 381, n. 6. 

®Op. cit,, p. 461, n For this romance, see Henry Thomas, Short-title 
Catalogue of Boohs Printed in Spain , . . before 1601 now in the British 
Museum (London, 1921), p. 33. 

*Lee M. Ellison, The Early Bomantic Drama at the English Court 
(Menasha, Wis , 1917), pp 69-70, The description of a single MS of the 
Meliadus in H. L D. Ward’s Catalogue of Romances in the Department 
of Manuscripts in the British Museum (London, 1883), i, 364-369, is cited 
as evidence that this romance was well known ” in England. 

* The Vogue of Medieval Chivalrie Romance During the English Renais- 
sance (Menasha, Wis, 1919), p. 24. 

•Ellison, op. cit., p. 62. Eeginald Whidden, Chivalry in Pre-Shake- 
spearean Drama (Unpublished dissertation, Yale University, 1937), p. 89, 
states the principle that borrowings from chivalrie romance in early Tudor 
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Sir Thomas Malory^s Morte Darthur must have been familiar to 
the aristocratic circle which the revels of the court were intended 
to entertain/ This storehouse of romance offers in the episode of 
Launceor, the Irysshe knyght," and his lady Colombe ® a chivalric 
plot which would easily lend itself to dramatization. 

At the time when Balen cut off the head of the lady of the lake, there 
was at court "a knyghte the wMche was the kynges sone of Irelond,^^ 
Launceor, who asked Arthur for permission to ride after Balen to revenge 
the despite done to Arthur’s hospitality. Launceor, '"the knyght of Ire- 
londe,” overtook Balen on a mountain and challenged him, but “ the Irysshe 
knyght’’* was slain in combat. Then came a damsel dashing up on a 
palfrey, and when she saw that Launceor was slain, "she made sorowe 
oute of mesure and sayd 0 Balyn two bodyes thou hast slayne and one 
herte and two hertes in one body and two soules thow hast lost.” She 
seized her dead lover’s sword, and though Balen tried vainly to take it 
from her, "sodenly she sctte the pomell to the ground and rofe her self 
thorow the body.” Shortly after, King Mark of Cornwall came riding by, 
and whfen he understood how the lovers had died, "thenne maade the 
kynge grete sorowe for the true loue that was betwix them and said I wil 
not departe tyl I haue on this erthe made a tomb.” The two lovers were 
accordingly buried together with " the names of them bothe on the tombe 
How here lyeth launceor the kynges sone of Irlond that at his owne re* 
^uest was slayne by the handes of balyn and how his lady colombe and 
peramoure slewe her self with her loues swerd for dole and sorowe.” * 

A play based on this incident would have appealed to a courtly 
group keenly interested in mixing knightly exercises and chivalric 

drama were usually general and typical in nature, and less often from 
recognizable sources. Dr. Whidden discusses, pp. 121-123, the romantic 
properties used for The Iri$h Kmghtf hut offers no suggestion as to a 
source. 

’We have Gosson’s statement in Flags Confuted in Five Actions (1582) 
that stories of the Bound Table were among the sources which had been 
” thoroughly ransackt to furnish the Playe houses of London.” W. Carew 
Hazlitt, ed.. The English Drama and Stage under the Tudor and Stuart 
Frinoes (London, 1869), pp. 188-189. 

*H. Oskar Sommer, ed., Le Morte Darthur (London, 1889-1891), i, 79-84. 

• The inscription on the tomb in the Suite de Merlin^ which Malory used 
as a source, reads : “ Chi gist Lancer, fins au roi dTrlande, et dalds li gist 
Idone s*amie, qui pour le duel de li s’ochist si tost conme elle le vit mort.” 
Hxcept for the name of the heroine, the story of the Irish knight in Malory 
is essentially the same* See Gaston Paris and Jacob Ulrich, eds., Merlm 
(Soeidtd des Anciens Textes Prangais, 1886), i, 225-231; also, Eugene 
(Oxford, 1929), Appendix Two, pp. 131-132. 
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displays with dramatic entertainments. The conventions of knightly 
adventure and courtly love, which had frequently appeared in the 
disguisings at the court of Henry VIII, were prominent in the 
revels at the court of Elizabeth. These conventions are admirably 
illustrated in the story of Launceor and Colombe in the Morte 
Darthur, a story which may weU have been adapted into a cMvalric 
play called The Irish Knight. 

W. F. McNeie^^ 

North Tecnas 8t<Ue Teachers College 


EELLTHAlVrS GEABAOTEB OF TEE LOW GOUNTBIES 

The Theophrastian Character was expanded in various ways in 
the second half of the seventeenth century. Fewer collections of 
short characters appeared, and their place was taken by descriptions 
or pamphlets such as The Oharacter of a Low Ghurchrmn^ The 
Gharacter of a Towne Misse, and Halifax^s Gharacter of a Trimmer. 
Owen Felltham seems to have been the first writer to use the char- 
acter form for a full-length description of a nation — unless the 
Perfect Description of Scotland by James Howell,^ printed with 
Felltham^s A Brief Gharacter of the Low-Gountries in Amsterdam 
in 1680, and first printed separately in 1649, was written at an 
earlier date; it describes the visit of James I to Edinburgh. Two 
pirated editions of A Brief Gharacter of the Low-0 ountries appeared 
in 1648 ^ and 1662, followed by several authorized editions from 
1652 onwards. It was also circulated in manuscript copies; two of 
these are in the H. E. Huntmgton Library. MS. HM. 14201 is 
entitled Three weekes observation of the State Oountrye, and 
especially Holland.^" This was written by "^Mr. Jo: Silden® to Mr. 
Farnaby the schoolemaster : it is a practically full-length version, 

R. Baskervill, “Some Evidence for Early Romantic Plays in 
England,” JbTP., XCV (1916), 469 ff. 

Owing to the war, the author has not seen the proof of this article. 

Editobs. 

The 1660 edition of A Brief Character of the Low-Countries is errone- 
ously attributed to Howell in the Cambridge Sistorg of English Literaiwe, 
vol. vm. 

* I have not been able to trace a copy this edition. 

*I do not think that this can have been John Selden the lawyer and 

antiquary. 
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with some minor cuts and Tariations. MS. Harleian 6893 No. 6 
in the British Mnsenm is another copy of this version : it is entitled 
" Three weeks observation of the States Countries, especially Hol- 
land.” The heading is repeated m a different hand “ Three Months 
observations etc” The second Huntington manuscript (El. 1181) 
is entitled ‘‘Three monethes obseruation of the Lowe Countries 
especially Holland,” which is the title of the pirated edition. 
Although this text is shorter and inferior to HM. 14301, it is not 
as garbled or as brief as the pirated version. The text is preceded 
by thisi letter to an unknown addressee : 

Toweliinge the Lowe Countries 

HoWe jgr 

I should be io 3 rfull to heare how yo“ faire. I am well in bodie nowe, 
but a relapse lately had almost killed me, and I looke like an Embleme 
so ill drawne that you would scarce knowe me, but by the Conceiptj If 
drinkinge bee a cryme, I conclude my selfe faultie, for I haue typled wth 
such appetite, as I had bene composed of spunge and stockfish and that 
recovered me, for one euill hath expelled a worse Here I haue sent yo'i 
a badd old peice, newe drawne and composed in the furie of Lubecke beere, 
pray read it, as you like this, He find you a better, you that haue the better 
part of me (my hart) may comaund. 

J. S. 

AEgipt this 
22 Jann: 

MS. Harleian Sill No. 1 in the British Museum, Three monethes 
observation of the Lowe Countries, especiallee Holland/^ also con- 
tains this prefatory letter from Egypt signed J. S. A Brief Ghar-^ 
aoUr was included by Eelltham in the revised edition of the 
Besohes (1661) and there seems no reason to doubt his author- 
ship. The best explanation of these manuscripts is that Jo: Silden 
wrote this letter, possibly to Mr. Farnaby, and that the correct 
interpretation of it is that with' the help of Lubeck beer, Silden 
has rewritten Felltham^s ^'^badd old peice/^ The scribe of HM. 
14201 (who however did not take his text from El. 1181) was 
aware that Silden had, sent a copy of A Brief Character to his 
friend, but apparently did not realize that Silden was not the 
original author. 

There is reason to suppose that A Brief Character^ this " badd 

* A Brief Ghceracter was retained in the subsequent editions of 1670, 1677, 
1696, and 1709. 
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old peice/^ -was written long before its first appearance in print in 
1648. On the title-page it is described as “written long since 
the only clnes in the text are the mention of the Queen of Bohemia’s 
exile in the Low Countries, which lasted from 1621 to 1661 ; the 
Spanish War, 1621-1648, is still gomg on; and the mention of a 
large reclamation project “within these twenty years” is a possible 
reference to the draining of the Beemster Polder, which was carried 
out between 1608 and 1612. The first century of the Resolves, 
written in 1628, contains one or two passages that suggest a visit 
to Holland had already been made by Pelltham;® and the Elegy 
on Henry, Earl of Oxford, who died m the Netherlands in 1625, 
reveals a certain knowledge of Holland and the Dutch people.® 

A Brief Character of the Lom-CovAvtries created a small vogue 
for the short travel book containing personal impressions, digres- 
sions, humour, and satire. Bach European country was in turn 
“Characterized.” John Evelyn’s scurrilous Character of England 
(165~?) was replied to by a ^'‘Character of France. To which is 
added, Oallus Gastratus or, an answer to a late slanderous pamphlet 
(1659). In 1660, appeared The Character of Italy, or ike 
Italian anatomized by an English Chyrugim, The author follows 
the general scheme of Pelltham’s A Brief Character; he gives a 
more detailed account of his tour, and frequently interrupts the 
narrative to retail the kind of anecdote which is mercifully absent 
from A Brief Character of the Low-Comtr'ies. The author was 

® Cf , Resolves j i, 12 * “ Even the mud of the World, by the 'industrious 
ffoUander, is turned to an usefull fuell*^; and A Brief Character: “^Tis 
the Pcrt’Msgmllme of the world, where the full Earth doth vent her crude 
black gore, which the Inhabitants scrape away for Fuel, as men with Spoons 
do Excrements from C%mtcatsP 

Resolves, i, 74, contains the following anecdote : “ I knew a French Gen- 
tleman invited by a Dutch to his house, and according to the v%ce of that 
Nation, hee was welcomed so long with full Gups, that in the end the drinhe 
distempered him and going away, in stead of giving him thankes, he 
quarrels with his Host, and strikes him. His friend blaming him, he 
answered, It was his Hos^ fault, for giving him hquor so strong. It 
pass’d for a jest : but certain, there was something in it more.” Quotations 
are from the sixth edition of the Resolves (1636). 

^Lusoria vi: there is also a copy of this poem in MB. Addit, 21433 
f85 (British Museum) where the title is given erroneously as An Elegie 
on John Earle of Oxford ” Henry de Vere, Earl of Oxford, died of a fever 
m the Low Countries, and was buried in Westminster Abbey on the 26th 
July, 1625. 
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evidently acquainted vritli the Resolves,’’ which increases his debt 
to Eelltham. Nathaniel Brooke printed a Character of Spain as 
well as The Character of Italy in 1660 ; and apparently that was 
ihe end of this brief fashion. 

Jean Eobeetson® 

University of Liverpool 


THE POEMS OF OWEN PELLTHAM 

In Lusona^ j&rst printed with the reyised folio edition (the 
eighth) of the ResolveSy^ Pelltham collected together forty-one 
poems most of which had been written at a much earlier date. 
There are only four poems known to be by Pelltham that are not 
included in Lusoria, In Fast% Oxonienses (ii, 454) Anthony h Wood 
gives an account of Lislibon Long, and wonders m his desultory 
way whether he was any relation of Kingsmill Long who trans- 
lated from Latm into English^ Barclay his Argenis . , . which 
translation is dedicated by Long to Will. Drake of Averbury, Esq. ; 
Owen Peltham hath verses m commendation of the translation.” 
This is the earliest printed poem by Pelltham:^ some clumsy 
heroic couplets inform us that the translator has done his difficult 
work well. Two similes have the distinction of the imagery of 
Pelltham^s Resolves: 

Tis Bare; for Bookes translated doe, like Silke 
Twice dy’de, lose glosse, or like remould Trees, welke. 

Pelltham^s poem on Thomas Eandolph/ which was first printed in 

^ Cf. Resolves, X, 32, “ When a man shall exhaust his very vvtalvtie, for 
the hilling up of fatall Q-old and The Character of Italy, p. 12, Another 
trick that helps him to hill up his fatal riches ” 

Resolves, l, 1, “ I remember Ovid^s falle of the Centoculated Argus ” and 
The Character of Italy, p, 3, ^‘his bastards that closed the eye-lids of Cen- 
toculated Argus.” 

Resolves, i, 28, and The Character of Italy, p. 52, “ Bun-haWd Peasant 
The achievements of the past are spoken of in Resolves, x, 46 as " eaten up 
by the steely teeth of Time” and in The Character of Italy, p. 69 as 
" consumed by the iron teeth of time.” 

^ Owing to the war, the author has not seen the proof of this article — 
Tra Editors. 

^1661: there were further editions in 1670, 1677, 1696, and 1709. 
la not mentiotted in the article on Pelltham in the DNB, 

, * Beprinted in The Poems of Thomas Remdolph, ed. G-, Thorn-Drury. 
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The Muses Looking glasse^ mi Amyntas {1638), and the poem 
To the Memory of Immortal Ben that Felltham contributed to 
Jonsonus Vvil)ms (1638) ^ are also omitted from Lusoria. 

In HazlitPs Handbook (186*7) there jis the following entry: 
An Elegie on ye no^^® and excellent Mris M. Coventry per Owen 
Felljam ( PFeltham) MS. Ashmole, 3*7. Art. 17.” This entry refers 
to MS. Ashmole 36 fl72 : there are fifty-two lines covering both 
sides of the manuscript leaf. The second side is again endorsed : 

Feltham^s Elegie on M^^® Coventry.” The whole manuscript, 
which is a collection of poems, is written in a seventeenth century 
hand. Although this poem was not mcluded in Lusoria^ nor printed 
separately in an anthology, there is no reason to doubt Felltham^s 
authorship. We know that he had some connection with the 
Coventry family. Mistress Mary Coventry, who died on October 
18th, 1634, was the daughter-in-law of Thomas Lord Coventry, 
to whom Felltham dedicated the second edition of the Resolves 
m 1628. Lusoria contains an elegy On Thomas Lori Coventry, 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, who died Decemb. 
1640.” The Elegie on Mris. Coventry is very much in Felltham^s 
style ; the simile of the industrious bee, one of his favourite illus- 
trations, IS used: the neo-platonic conception of the soul as a 
prisoner in the body, a continually recurring image in the Resolves^ 
makes one of its less frequent appearances in the Poems. As this 
poem IS not accessible in print I have transcribed it in full: 

An Elegie on ye and excellent Mris M. Coventry, by Owen Feltbam. 

I might persuade she were not dead and cry 
That soe much vertue knew noe way to dye 
But his Almighty Truth forbids? & we 
Will be believd for powerfull sh^ is? as she 
When she was living, now alas’ m vaine 
We flatter desperate loyes, when w^ would faine 
Lyfe in those lymbes y* are as cold, & low, 

As her freinds hopes, or as pale Sorrow now. 

The sun returns, & every yeare ye Springe 

Randolph had written a poem in praise of the Resolves before he had met 
their author. 

* Reprinted in The Works of Ben Jonson^ ed G-ifford Felltham also 
wrote a parody of Jonsonus “ New Inn Ode ” which was included m Lusoi^a; 
it had already appeared in Parnassus Bweps (1656). There are versions 
in MS. Harleian 4955 and MS. Ashmole 38. It was quoted in full in 
^ Langbaine's Lwes of the Dramatick Poets (1691). 
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Bidecks ye frozen Winters languishing 
But when ye Soul from her clay house removes 
There’s noe reinsuing of their pristine loves 
She now is gone for ever, ever to us, 

There’s noe Elisha now, noe Thesius 
That may returne her from ye shades, & if 
There were such vertue left, when she had lyfe 
Tis now benum’d and fled, ye good we have. 

With her is hasting to her sylent Grave. 

Beauty and feature both since she is gone, 

Suffer Eclipse and diminution. 

And this is it wch makes most ladyes knowne. 

Borrow from Arte, what now is not then owne. 

That in ye face, where harmlesse Ignorance 
Thinks beauty sitts, lyes Italy and fraunce 
But if there be, since her, yt does not paint 
To her chast wayes she owes her being Sainct. 

The Virgin Yce roab’d with a Mayden Snow, 

None knew a Chastity more pure j noe show 
But sweetnesse all, such a Cherubick looke, 

You’d think ’twere spotlesse Innocencyes booke 
So in ye cradle-houres of new borne tyme 
Shewd vncorrupted Nature in her pryme. 

The Industrious Bee, yt midst her Hony lives 
Yet vn-intangled keepes her winges & thrives 
In hir owne stock of sweetnesse; told how she 
Liv’d in y« Woild, from ye world’s mazes free. 

Mild as ye sent of Bose, that where ere 

She with Charming Influence did appeare 

The world (tempestious else) wore a calme peace. 

As by ye Halcyon’s nest, ye T^rrhene-seas. 

Not affable for ends, but from a minde 
That in humility more height could fynde 
Then ere sombre greatnes reacht at; and herein 
Not seeking votes, she was cry’d up a Queene. 

To whorae, came all yt had but Bares or Eyes 
Bowd, & departing, left their heartea hir prize. 

Soe sweete, yt now, it cannot be withstood 
But women may be loved, cause she was good 
And sanctified their Sex. The world shall see 
That they hereafter more shall honoured be. 

For when Create Queenes by fate are tane away. 

Still to their figures, Subjectes reverence pay. 

Vmversit^/ of Xmerpool JeaN RobEETSON ® 


® Owing to the war, the author has not s^n the proof of this article 
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WOEDSWOETH IN AMEEICA: ADDENDA 

1 . 

Professor Leon Howard has effectually shown that American 
critics^, as represented by Joseph Dennie, the chief at the tune 
among them^ were not unimpressed by Woidsworth at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. He has called attention to the 
publication of ""We Are Seven'" in the Philadelphia Gazette of 
the United States on August 8, 1800, and of a number of other 
selections from the Lyrical Ballads m the Port Folio during 1801 
and 1802.^ He has also mentioned, without specific reference, 
that Dennie had welcomed Wordsworth earlier, in the Farmer^ s 
Museum y or Lay Preacher^ s Gazette^ in Walpole, New Hampshire; 
but a file of that periodical was apparently not available to Profes- 
sor Howard at the time he wrote. It was on September 2, 1799, 
just one year after the publication of the Bristol edition of the 
Lyrical Ballads^ that Dennie first praised "" the admirable author " 
of this ""very new collection of poems," and reprmted, with prefa- 
tory remarks, "" Goody Blake and Harry GiU, a true story." This, 
so far as I have been able to discover, is the first of the writings of 
Wordsworth to be printed in America; and the brief prefatory 
remarks constitute the earliest American criticism of the ""very 
new collection." Dennie introduced his remarks by identifying the 
source of the legend on which the poem was built as a tale from 
Darwin's Zoommia. In America at that time there could have 
been no higher recommendation. The legend had been versified, 
Dennie said, by the unknown but "" admirable author " 

in the genuine spirit of ancient English song, and shews, by proof irre- 
fragable, that simplicity and the language of ordinary life may be con- 
nected with the most exquisite poetry. The pathos, fine painting, and 
natural imagery of this tender ballad are worthy the mighty mind of 
Shakespeare. No man, who has a soul alive to the high enthusiasm of 
poetry can read, without emotion and tears, the following beautiful 
specimen of the magic of the bard. 

When Dennie reprinted "" We Are Seven " eleven months later and 
praised it for "" inimitable simplicity and tenderness," he supposed 

^"Wordsworth in America,’' JfLN, XLvm (June, 1933), 360, 

®As did Milton Ellis in Joseph Dmnie and Sis Cwcle. University of 
Tesoas Studies in English^ No. $ (Austin, Texas, 1915), pp. 104, 146. 
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its author to have been. Coleridge.® In his earlier comment in 
1799, however, with a critic’s privilege of mconsistency and appar- 
ently innocent of knowledge either of the anonymous admirable 
author” or of the "friend” whose poems Wordsworth later 
asserted "have the same tendency as my own,” Dennie concluded 
his prefatory remarks : 

It is indited in the very language of Nature, and transcends the French 
taste and tinsel of the childish Coleridges, Southeys, and Merrys of the 
age, as far as Hesper outshines the “ dubious light ” of the glow worm. The 
poem in question is derived from no Gallic force; it is written by an 
English gentleman and relishes of the character. 


2 . 

But Joseph Dennie, though representative perhaps of the most 
enlightened and articulate critical opinion of his time, was not 
alone in America in appreciation of the new collection. Professor 
Howard has elsewhere shown that the influences which inspired the 
most vital work of Wordsworth were operatmg in America perhaps 
earlier than they were in England;* and both the precepts and 
practices of the American Philip Preneau have suggested the 
impact of those influences.® It was natural then that by January 
of 1803 James Humphreys of Philadelphia was able to publish by 
subscription an American edition of the Lyrical Ballads. But 
even at this time, while Dennie was praising the collection in the 
Port Folio, there was present in America a solid and reasoned con- 
servative criticism which refused superlatives to Wordsworth. 
"The long, but ingenious and well written preface,” said a 
reviewer in the New York American Review, and Literary 
Journal^ soon after the appearance of the American edition, 
"... should be read by all who wish to enter into the spirit of 
these ballads-” Of Wordsworth’s language, however, of his exclu- 
sion from his poetry of "personifications of abstract ideas,” of 
“ phrases and figures of speech,” it was suggested : 


• Ellis, op. ott., p. 131. 

*“ Thomas Odiorne: An American Predecessor of Wordsworth,” Amerioan 
hiteraturs, x (January, 1939), 417-436. 

^Eewis Ijeary, Thai MaseaZ Freneau: A Studp m Litermy Failure, 
Buyers, 1941, pp. lOS, 322. 

•n (January-Marcb, 1802), 118. 
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This is indeed stripping poetry at once of half her plununage, and con- 
demning her to skim along the vale, without daring to soar into the snh- 
lime regions of fancy. The laws prescribed by Mr. W. may suit a particu- 
lar species of poetry like his own, but we apprehend that their authority 
will not be acknowledged by lovers of poetry in general. 

The poems themselves, almost entirely free from intricacy of 
thought or expression, . . . may be read by the simplest swam 
without difficulty/^ But this in a self-conscious and culturally 
subservient America was not said to praise Wordsworth. The 
reviewer continued : 

Some of them appear to us too humble both in style and sentiment to be 
generally interesting Many of the pieces display a lively sensibility to the 
beauties of rural scenery; but they are particularly distinguished for the 
delicate and affecting manner of pourtraying the sensations of the mind 
when agitated, as the author expresses it, by the great and simple affections 
of our nature; — of nature, however, as she appears in the walks of low 
and rustic life. 

Two years later, when even in the Port Folio praise of Words- 
worth was tempered by reaction of this sort against him, a “ Criti- 
cal ITotice ” in the Philadelphia Literary Magmim and American 
Begister ^ summed up what seems to have been a more representative 
American estimate : 

It appears to be the great aim and study of Mr. Wordsworth to be simple; 
but he knew not what simplicity was — ^He did not know how to distinguish 
this daughter of beauty and grace from affectation. His pretended simpli- 
city resembles the vacant-headed girl, who, in order to appear interesting, 
and to discover more infantile sweetness, hangs her head on her shoulders, 
points forward a coral lip, and rolls backward and forward a dark eye-ball 
void of speculation. 

By 1809 even the Fort Folio bad joined the cry against him: 

Williana Wordsworth stands among the foremost of those English 
bards, who have mistaken silliness for simplicity; and with a false 
and affected taste, filled their pages with the language of children 
and clowns/^ ^ 

Lewis Loblsey 

Duke TJmvcrsiiy 


I (January, 1804), 3S6. 
vn (March, 1809), 286. 
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ANOTHBK GEISWOLD EOEGEEY IN A POE LETTEE 

Harrison and Campbell made it clear that the texts of Poe’s 
letters to E. W. Griswold, as printed by Griswold, did not in all 
instances agree with the ongmal manuscripts that have survived. 
Quinn, showmg that Griswold altered the text of Burton’s letter to 
Poe, dated May 30, 1839, which also survives in manuscript, 
extended Griswold’s activities in deliberate falsification to letters 
written by others than Poe.^ 

However, all students of Poe (except perhaps Campbell) took 
in full faith the authenticity of the Griswold text of Poe’s letter to 
h im dated " March 29, 1841.” ^ This date comes from a note in 
Griswold’s hand on the manuscript of the letter itself. The origi- 
nal manuscript as Poe wrote it has been divided into two pieces, 
one of which is in the Boston Public Library, the other now on 
indefinite loan from the Griswold Collection to the Poe Foundation 
in Eichmond, Virgmia; the portion in the Boston Public Library 
bears a postmark showing the town mark of Philadelphia, and the 
date as “ 29 MA,” the next letter being obscured by ink scratches. 

Suspecting from the contents of letters between Poe, F. W. 
Thomas, and Griswold written in May and June, 1841, that some- 
thing might be wrong, I requested the authorities at the Boston 
Public Library to re-examine the postal markings, and expert opin- 
ions confirmed my suspicion that the mutilated postmark was 
really Mat 29. Thus May 29, 1841, is the correct date of the 
original letter, and I believe the alteration to have been a deliber- 
ate falsification by Griswold, Poe’s first editor. 

On the piece of the manuscript in the Boston Public Library 
only part of the address appears : “ E. W. Grisw / Bo.” Harrison 
gives the inscription on the other portion of the manuscript as 
"Id, Esqre./ Mass.”® Furthermore, from a letter of George 

Com*ple:te Works, ed. J. A. Harrison (New York^ 1902), xvn, 198, 
200, etc.j Killis Campbell, The Mmd of Poe (Cambridge, 1933), p. 88, 
etc.; A. H. Qmnn, Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1941), p. 279, etc. 

^Printed jBlrst in Griswold’s "Memoir” of Poe, p. xs:i. (Tbe memoir 
appears m Volume i of all Griswold editions of Poe except tbc first, where 
it is in Volume m.) The letter is also given in Harrison’s edition, svxt, 
831, and G. E. Woodberry, The L%fe of Edga/r Alltm Poe (Boston, 1909), 
I, 351 f. Both seem to have followed the text printed by Griswold. 

* J, A- Harrison, L%fe and Letters of Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1903), 
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Roberts to Griswold, April 2B, 1841, of wMcli the manuscript is in 
the Boston Public Library, it is apparent that Griswold was urged 
to arrive in Boston about May 8 to take up his duties on the edi- 
torial staff of Robertses Times & Notion* Thus we may conclude 
that the two pieces of manuscript are fragments of the original 
letter which Poe sent from Philadelphia, May 29, 1841, to Rufus 
W. Griswold m Boston. 

ISTaturally the fragment that was separated from the letter proper 
has also been previously misdated. It begins Memo* Boni Janu- 
ary 1811 and is a brief (and somewhat inaccurate) sketch of 
Poe^s life. In a note to a later letter by Poe, Griswold alludes to 
this Memo ” as having accompanied Poe^s first letter to him, and 
obviously he means the letter of May 29, which he had misdated.^ 
That the two fragments belong together is shown not only by the 
joining of the portions of the address, which fit each other, but by 
internal evidence of the texts. 

In the letter itself Poe says, ^^As I understood you to say that 
you meant to preface each set of poems by some biographical notice, 

I have ventured to send you the above memo.^^ The above does not 
refer to the precedmg part of the letter, for Poe continues, ^ The 
Coliseum ^ was the prize poem alluded to above.” So such allusion 
is made previousl^r in the letter itself, but his winning of the 
Saturday Visiter prize is mentioned in the Memo.” 

By dating the letter m March Griswold led later biographers to 
think that Poe had made the overtures to be included in the Foots 
and Poetry of America, without invitation from Griswold, 
Actually, Griswold not only seems to have invited Poe’s contribu- 
tions but was dealmg through Poe with F. W, Thomas. A letter ® 
from Thomas to Griswold, June 8, 1841, indicates that Griswold 
had asked Thomas through Poe to provide him with biographical 
material on E. 0. Pinkney and ^^Amelia” (Mrs. Welby), that Poe 
had relayed the request, and had already replied” for Thomas. 
Obviously Griswold was actively collecting material for his 
anthology at the end of May and in June. 

I, 346; Woodberry, m the Century Magassine, XLvm (August, 1804), 573, 
rightly connected the Memo ” with ihe letter now redated. 

* Griswold “Memoir^' as cited by Harrison, Complete TVorifcs, xvn, 347- 

® P(isso>ges from the OorrespoTidence * * * of Mufus "W* €hrisy>oldj, ed. 
W. M. Griswold (Cambridge, 1898), p. 66. 
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In the letter of May 29 Poe says : “ On the other leaf I send 
such poems as I think my best, from which you can select any 
■which please your fancy. I should be proud to see one or two of 
them in your book.” Apparently "the poems were copied out on an 
inner leaf of the letter, which, probably havmg been used as copy 
for the volume, has disappeared. Poe may have been proud or 
perhaps disappointed to see just three of his poems printed. 

Griswold’s March dating of the letter suggested to his readers 
that Poe had sought a place in the anthology on his initiative, 
which fitted in with the false picture of Poe that his first editor 
was painting. Kestoration of the true date shows that Griswold 
asked the help of Poe, and puts the latter m a better light as 
regards his relations with Griswold than Griswold would have 
wished. 

JoHisr WAsn Osteom 

The Citadel 


SOME WOEDS IN SIE THOMAS BLYOT^S OF TEE 
KNOWLEE&E WEIOE MAKETE A WISE MAN 

In Of the Knowledge which Maketh a Wiee Mm, 1533, Sir 
Thomas Elyot uses a number of words in ways not recorded by 
the New English Dictionary or uses them earlier than the other 
instances noted by NED, Interesting is the fact that most of them 
are not learned embellishments of the language, but are words that 
must have been in use for a considerable time. They are as 
follows: 

cothed: a hole shepe from a cothed (C7 v). Oothe is a scabby disease 
of sheeps cothed^ then, means diseased. JsfBD, records no verbal foim 
of cothei its first verbal example from the worn-down form ooe is 1746 
Bcsmoor Scolding (E E. S ) 40, 

fpnde out: to dygge vp the Oore / and after ceaseth not to trye it from 
the stones/ and with contynual trauayle to fynde out the pure gold 
(L4 v), JSfBD does not recox d find or find out as meaning refine. Fine 
out does not occur. 

malanders: wherbi stordy courage pride & ambitio, & other like maladers 
Of the minde may be curid (H7 v). The word means a "dry scabby erup- 
tion behind the knee in horses/* NMD, does not record it as meaning 
disease in general or as, metaphorically, defects of the temperament. 
imlosed: & therefore the bodi and membres shuld shewe to them as rounds 
Bjnd ftaie,^|Sbs it were imbosed and wrought in tymber, metall, or stone 
(J)3 X and V), Here emhoesed means "carved or moulded in relief"; the 
amnple with this meaning in NMD, is 1541 Elyot Image €fov. 67, 
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mordificatife : that this disease requirith sharp medicines as those which 
be mordicatife or biting (K4r). The earliest example in NEB, is 1612 
Benvenuto* s Passenger 113 

passible: he shall therby not onely remembre / that he is passible / & 
therefore no god (H8 v). As meaning “transient^’ or “ephemeral,” the 
first occurrence in NED, is 1627-77 Feltham Resolves i. xx. 36, 
phthvriasts: or the lowsy syknes callid phthiriasis (l^v). As mean- 
ing “ a morbid condition of the body in which lice multiply excessively,” the 
first occurrence in NED is 1698 Sylvester Du Bartas n. i. Ill, 
rase: a rase of mares (D8 r). As meaning “a stud or herd (of horses) ” 
the first occurrence in NED is 1547 Privy Council Acts (1890) 
refncate: lest I moughte happen to refricate the late variaunce betwene 
the and me (C r and v). As meaning “renew (a wound or grief),” the 
first occurrence in NED, is 1570 Fox A. d M, (ed, 2) 2121/1, 
kepest tacke* and truely thou kepest tacke with me (G5 r). NED, does 
not record to keep tack in the sense of “to hold one’s own with.” The 
first occurrence of keep tack in any sense is 1611 Cotsgrove. 
white: and kepe them atte home all the day in the shadowe for burnynge 
theyr white (L8 v) . There is no entry m NED for white as meaning “ fair 
complexion,” although there is for “fairness of complexion,” 

Miami Umversity EdwI^T J. Howarb 


REVIEWS 


Matrimonial Law and the Materials of Bestoration Oomedy, By 
Gellert Spencer Alleman. Wallingford, Pa. (privately 
published), 1942. Pp. vii + $2.00. 

Since 1778 when Edmond Malone first advanced the theory that 
Shakespeare must have studied law, scores of books and articles have 
been written by lawyers and literators upon the subject of the law 
in his plays, with less frequent excursions into the field of Eliza- 
bethan drama generally. At the same time little consideration has 
been given the law in the Eestoration drama. This inattention, 
however, may not prove to be a total loss if, as a consequence, the 
illogical and unsatisfactory practice, common among commenta^rs 
upon the works of Elizabethan playwrights, of treating the pbject 
play by play, or of giving a mere list of unconnected legalisms is 
avoided. The present work is one of the few treatises on law in the 
drama in which the author" adopts the more systematic method of 
discussing stage law according to a particular legal subject. 

Mr. Alleman divides his text into three major parts: Spoils 
(contracts of marriage) ; Irregular (i e., clandestine and deceptive) 
Marriages; and Termination of Marriage (separation and dissolu- 
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tioa oi marriage). fto which his work is 

of the manner SSnoSl lU to fromie dramatic 

limited] Mses materials ,, j-amatic motifs, with how matri- 

dtuations” _ His concern +-„„tTiral plan of the drama, rather 
monial law is woven into • Wal allusions occuring in 

than with the anuroach differs from that of most 

characters’ speeches. In this ^ drama. Undoubtedly 

commentators upon law m t dramatists of the two periods 

the disparate uses of the of the present method, 

contributed in some i o^sent plots which themselves 

do not fom p«t of the plan of fto 

drama. -ijs „;iw,;+o +Tip Restoration comedies are more 

As the author himsjf admits, the 

readily grouped and ■ • + „nd complicated problems, the 

latter present ® °c“^aratively^few Conventionalized plots 

former are limit^ to a w Mr. Alleman’s tables of 

® St?. "r^oltSti^ PtoM- xoadllA-ai^ io™ 
“■Ki?s rSbooriurboS 

n”?'’?’ mS logjlj and toioallj, of 

intricate and "... ,,„j w „ couple, whether de praesenU 

the distinction between words J , future tense). Now, 

(in the with keir customary perspicuity, point 

°%fXie pCto in the world lovers are &e least likely to 
out, Oi aii tne people and the future tenses/^ 

distinguish precisely * canons with little regard to the 

Th. otooh woatioS «. 17 

difficulties presented by , m-giigh SimUarly, when char- 

idiomatic amto^i^ of c "divorce,” toey do not 

actors of the Ee^oration matrimony with 

refer to the 3 udicial oecre S Inamage 

,0 it; ftomoaoit 

had been contracted no spiritual courr CO Parliament. 

apprommation o ^ ^j^at no valid marriage had ^er 

™o Aie oommo;, alftoogh not ..atl, » rnddy 

“’^StSd*^i “pSS boot TO higbly migyrtivo 
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states^ with vaxying degrees of readiness, permit animlmeats of 
marriages induced by fraud or deception, of mock marriages, of 
marriages contracted while one or both parties are drunk, etc. Our 
present law stems directly from decisions of the English ecclesi- 
astical courts, before,^ during, and after the Restoration period. 

Restoration comedies present almost every variety of situation 
involving this group of problems and suggest the legal answer, at 
least as understood by the dramatists. They developed, it is true, a 
body of stage law” to reach a dramatic result which a lawyer 
then or today would not necessarily regard as sound. For example, 
it was regularly postulated that a marriage ceremony performed by 
a mock priest was always invalid. Most lawyers, however, would 
disagree, we think, where both parties were deceived and where both 
presently intended to efEect a marriage. 

Without any intention whatever of detracting from the value 
and importance of Mr. Alleman^s work, we regret that he failed to 
include a full biblio^aphy. This is the more unfortunate because 
of the practice of citing works as, for example, Hutton, op, di,” 
with no indication of where the complete title may be found — a 
common vice but not the more forgivable on that account. If space 
must be saved in this manner, a key to the abbreviations of works 
frequently cited would be helpful. For a book of this kind, typo- 
graphical errors are remarkably few, the most persistent and dis- 
concerting misspelling being that of Vanburgh ” for Vanbrugh ” 
A fuller, more topical index, not confined to names of persons and 
plays, would also have been an improvement. 

Mr. Allematfs work is a scholarly, readable exposition of a very 
diflSeult and too little xmderstood field. There should be more 
books of this kind. 

CuYDE T. Waeebk 
Paul S. Clabksok 


The Economic Novel in America. By Walter Fuller Taylor. 
Chapel Hill, Horth Carolina: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1942. Pp. xi + 378. $4.00. 

The Economic Novel in America is a much more important 
work than its title would suggest. It is not merely a careful and 
judicious literary-historical study of ^^some two hundred and fifty 
volumes of economic fiction ” published in the United States 
between 1870 and 1901 with special emphasis on the social fiction 
of Mark Twain, Hamlin Garland, Edward Bellamy, William Dean 
Howells, and Frank Norris. It is, perhaps more significantly, a 
persuasive corrective of common conceptions concerning the atmos- 
phere and literature of the Gilded Age. Finally, it is a telling 
exposure of the ignorance and prejudice that underlie sweeping 
judgments of the period uttered by such recent critics as Van 
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Wyck Brooks, Lewis Mnmford, and Granville Hicks. This unbiased 
study demonstrates finally the invalidity of Brookses gudgment 
that in that age, America, innocent, ignorant, profoundly 
untroubled, slept the righteous sleep of its own manifest and pecu- 
liar destiny, Lewis Mumford^s assertion that the Glided Age 
denied, starved, frustrated its imagmative lif e,^^ or Hartley Grat- 
tan^s purblind conclusion that Howells’ view of America was 
scarcely distinguishable from Andrew Carnegie’s.” 

Mr. Taylor’s first task was the definition of ihe basic elements in 
the American view of life before the Civil War and the demonstra- 
tion of the persistence of this view well into the Gilded Age. In 
his opinion the Gilded Age is a story of class conflict between 
various middle-class groups and the plutocracy. It is a story of 
the sudden bourgeoning of a capitalistic industrialism which chal- 
lenged the cultural dommance of our agrarian-nurtured democratic 
middle classes. It is a story of the strenuous efforts of the middle, 
classes to meet that challenge and to assimilate into their estab- 
lished culture the new disruptive forces loosed by the Machine.” 
The critique of capitalistic industrialism by the novelists studied 
here takes on a number of intellectual forms. The liberal Left- 
Center is represented by Mark Twain; the radical middle-class 
Left IS represented in its individualistic bearings by Garland and 
in its collectivist by Bellamy and Howells; and the conservative 
Bight-Center is represented by Frank Norris.” 

The body of Mr. Taylor’s book is devoted to a careful study of 
the economic doctrines of these major writers and of the expression 
of their views in fiction. Of these five studies, that of Howells is 
the most richly rewarding, perhaps because the works of fiction 
analyzed are aesthetically superior and because the intellectual 
core of these works is a system of economic thought at once more 
complex, more systematic, and better integrated than that of any 
of Howells’ fellow-novelists except Bellamy.” One might wish 
that Mr. Taylor had made a little more of the psychological and 
moral significance of the degree to which Mark Twain and Hamlin 
Garland were corrupted by the very forces they sometimes attacked 
or had made a little less of the aesthetic distinction of the novels 
of Frank Norris. 

In point of fact, the least persuasive portion of the book is the 
attempt in the Conclusion to estimate the artistic worth of the 
works studied. One welcomes, of course, Mr. Taylor’s judgment 
as to the half dozen most important works of economic fiction: 
Twain’s A Connecticut Ymhee in King Arthur's Courts Bellamy’s 
Loohing Bachward^ Howells’ A Hazard of New Fortunes^ Garland’s 
Mam^TmveUed Beads, Norris’ The Octopus, and Twain and War- 
ners The Gilded Age* But one becomes a little impatient with the 
^ critical diffidence that prevents his pointing out boldly the weak- 
' pqvels of some of his major figures, and one finds 
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irrelevant the hortatory peroration addressed to contemporary 
writers of economic fiction. 

Feed B. Millett 

Wesleyan University 


The Truth of our Times. By Hekey Peaohah. Eeprodneed in 
facsimile from the edition of 1638^ with an Introduction by 
Eobebt Ealston Cawley. 'New York : Columbia Umyersity 
Press, 1942. Pp. xxiii + 203. $2,00. (Publications of 

Facsimile Text Society, 65.) 

The Dignity of Kingship Asserted. By G. S. Eeprodnced in 
facsimile from the edition of 1660, with an Introduction by 
William E, Pabkee. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942. Pp. xlvi + SS3. $2.20. (Publications of Facsimile 
Text Society, 54.) 

The Truth of our Times consists of brief essays by Henry 
Peacham, the author of The Oompleai Gentleman^ on such topics 
as Gods Providence,^^ " Opimon,^^ Of Clownes and rude beha- 
viour,^^ and religious honest man.” The principal interest in 
this minor work by a minor author is in its reflections on dress and 
manners. Of ideas Peacham has few, and those few are the com- 
monplace notions of a man of his raii and education in his time. 
In view of the great mass of vigorous and important writing which 
remains unexhumed from seventeenth-century pamphlet literature, 
this little work seems to me facile and pleasant but not very impor- 
tant. Nor do its qualities of clear-sighted observation and trench- 
ant expression appear quite so pronounced as they appear to its 
editor. 

The republication of The Dignity of Kingship is justified by the 
fact that it was an immediately contemporaneous direct reply to 
Milton^s Readie and Basie Way. Professor Parker in his brief but^ 
informing introduction plausibly identifies the author, G. S., with 
George Starkey. Written in March 1660 during the restored par- 
liament and on the eve of the Eestoration, the pamphlet testifies to 
the final and complete political failure of Puritan godliness. It is 
essentially a polemic against the saints, the Rump, and the grandees 
of the Cromwellian and post-Cromwellian commonwealth. iUthough 
the writer voices the predominant royalism of the moment, his atti- 
tude toward Milton indicates that he felt a certain awe for the 
ability and the prestige of the man who had given both presby- 
terians and royalists such mighty learned drubbings in the press. 
He obviously has no stomach for similar punishment, and in effect 
says as mmk. In his opening pages, consequently, he speaks very 
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respectfully of the great man. Milton has every advantage over 
hm, he says, except ihe truth and honesty of his cause. But as he 
warms to his argument, he is not afraid to abuse the author of the 
divorce tracts, without having taken the trouble, as indeed few did, 
to understand exactly what was set forth in them. Neither has he 
troubled himself to read much below the surface of The Eeadie and 
Easie Wc^. That pamphlet was Milton’s penultimate effort by 
sheer power in discourse to lift the Puritan Commonwealth into 
the dassieal republic, or rattier, into the humanistic Utopia of his 
own speculation and allegiance. His antagonist, whom he ignored, 
read what Milton wrote simply as defense of the Eump which might 
impede the restorers of the parliamentary monarchical regime. The 
Dignity of Kingship at least shows, however, that though Milton 
did not succeed in making himself understood by his immediate 
contemporaries, he made himself respected and even feared. 

WiiLiAM Hallee 

Columlia University 


Andrew Marvelt By M. 0. Bbabbeook and M. G. Lboyd Thomas. 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1940. Pp. 161. $2.25. 

The WorJcs of George Eerbert. Edited with a Commentary by 
P. B. Htixohinsok. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1941, 
Pp. 618, $8.00. 

MargoliontFs edition of MarvelFs Poems md Letters lacks a 
critical introduction; BirrelFs Marvell in the ^ E. M. L.^ is patently 
old-fashioned in its view of the poetry ; the massive contemporary 
work on the poet and patriot^ that of Pierre Legouis, is a French 
dissertation. Meanwhile the status of Marvell^s poetry, already high 
with Lamb, Hazlitt, and Palgrave, is currently almost vertigin- 
ously exalted. Thus the new monograph by the Misses Bradbrook 
and Lloyd Thomas professes to have been written to meet the need 
for a " critical examination of his total work and to prove that 
the whole is greater than such brilliant parts as ^^The Garden” 
and Definition of Love.” But the need is artificial, and the thesis 
is unsuccessfully maintained. The metaphysical poetry, the pas- 
torals, the verse satires, The Behearsal Transpros dy the M. P/s 
letters to his constituents at Hull: these parts of MarvelFs career 
remin disjunct; nor does the poet come to biographical life. The 
authors of the monograph painstakingly examme the whole of 
Marvell^s work in verse and prose, laudably aiming to write criti- 
cism as wdl as historical exposition ; their criticism, however, never 
opeos out beyond itself and never really penetrates its object: it is 
unfaiBn^y competent, inteHigeatly pedestrian. Happily, with 
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Empson^s chapter m Borne Versions of Pastoral and Eliofs 
masterly essay we do not want for adequate direction. 

Hutchinson^s edition of George Herbert enters the Oxford Poets 
thus late (nearly thirty years after Grierson^s Donne) out of respect 
to G. H. Palmer’s edition. To the general excellence of his pre- 
decessor’s work^ the present editor does justice. But he properly 
takes exception (pp. Ixvii-ix) to Palmer’s rearrangement of the 
poems under categories mixedly chronological and topical, the 
effect of which is, mistakenly, to represent Herbert as growing 
more melancholy toward the end of his life; and he sensibly 
restores the order of poems in the Tanner manuscript, which, pre- 
sumably representing Herbert’s own arrangement, shows ^^many 
instances of purpose. ...” 

Hutchmson’s critical essay on Herbert (eminently sound but 
unexciting) appeared in Seventeenth Century Studies Presented to 
Sir Herbert Grierson (1938) and is not here reprinted. The intro- 
duction to the Worlcs includes a careful biographical sketch, super- 
seding all others, and a careful study of Herbert’s reputation, in 
which the most important discovery concerns John Wesley’s devo- 
tion; and the volume concludes with a useful Commentary of exe- 
getical notes which, citmg the interpretations of such critics as 
Legouis, Leishman, Bennett, Bmpson, and Eliot, serves as a kind 
of Variorum. 

Austin* WAimEisr 

University of Iowa 


War and the German Mind^ The testimony of men of fiction at the 
front. By Wm. K. Pfeilee. Hew York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941. $3.^5. 

Pfeiler’s book is not just one of the many books dealing with 
one or the other aspect of the general war situation, as the title 
may lead one to expect. It analyzes most objectively the various 
trends of the German war novel, written during and after the first 
world war. A bewildering amount of material has been gathered 
by the author, and anybody who has read only a fraction of this 
material must envy Mr. Pfeiler for his enduring patience. Even 
if the book does not add anything radically new to the picture of 
present-day Germany and open a new vista into that abyss which 
is called the German mind ” — ^as a literary and critical study of 
the German war novel it can hardly be surpassed. The organiza- 
tion of the book may be called somewhat orthodox. In the first 
part, the historical background is summed up briefly and to the 
point. Part two discusses the works written during the war which 
are generally very personal and subjective in nature but which 
show a growing consciousness of the ugly realities of war. Parts 
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three aad four analyze the two waves of war literature after the 
war, the first with a strong pacifist and individualistic tendency 
(“ the egocentric novel,” such as those of Eemarque, Arnold Zweig, 
Eranz Werfel etc.), the second attempting a revaluation of the war 
experience in the light of Hitlerism (“the ethnocentric novel”). 
The task of the author has been tremendous. The seemmgly end- 
less procession of writers and novels was not easy to survey and 
leaves the reader in a state of complete confusion. More than half 
of the names and titles discussed have never come to the attention 
of the general reader outside of Germany, and will not tempt him 
to make their more direct acquaintance. Perhaps it might have 
been better if the author had attempted a more critical evaluation 
of the most outstandmg works, shifting all that is of minor impor- 
tance into notes mstead of losing himself in an enumeration that 
confounds rather than enlightens. On the other hand, the rigid 
limitation of the book to fiction is unfortunate. Some of the most 
characteristic and vivid attempts at recreating the war experience 
appeared in lyric and dramatic form (as in the work of Becher, 
Zech, TTnruh, Goering, Eubiner etc.) and the consideration of 
poetry and drama might have complemented the material to its 
advantage. Occasionally the discussion narrows down the aspect 
of a book of greater scope by treating it merely as a war novel. 
That is particularly true in the ease of the analysis of Werfel’s 
MusaJi Dagh which Pfeiler calls “one of the greatest German war 
novels.” But here the war is only background to a national and 
racial tragedy, and the book reveals its real greatness only when 
taken as a prophetic vision of the fate of the German Jews in a 
Germany where the adjectives “ Hazi ” and “ Turkish ” are 
synonyms. In a very interesting appendix, Pfeiler discusses the 
literature on the German war novel, refuting at great length ■tte 
studies by Cysarz and Pongs. The foreword to the book was writ- 
ten by George H. Shuster who emphasizes briefly some of the 
general aspects of Pfeiler’s investigations. < 

WOLSGANG PauISEN 

Memphis 


The Writings of Jakoh Wassermmn, By John C, Blankenagei*. 
Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 194:2. 


BlankenageFs book does not pretend to be a biography of Jakob 
Waasermann. It limits itself to a discussion of his works, proceed- 
, in a more or less chronological order. Such an investigation 
Ibave been interesting and most ffluminating for the 
^ modem German literature; innumerable threads 
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lead from Wassermann^s books to the great writers of other nations 
from whom he always tried to learn. And what is even more 
important : there are many elements m his writings that show their 
dependence on many if not all contemporary literary moTements 
and artistic conceptions. TJnfortnnatelyj, Blankenagel has not 
attempted to see beyond the mere content-matter of each book. He 
relates the stories at length and argues with the author about 
technicalities^ instead of singling out the real problems. For 
instance, in his description of Christian Wahnschdfe he makes 
no mention of the very obvious attempt to experiment with the 
theories of German expressionism. In discussing Wassermann^s 
two biographies, Christoph Columbus and Bula Matari, he could 
have pointed to the growing interest in the historical novel among 
the German reading public of the Twenties, and could have placed 
them side by side with the biographies by the two Zweigs, Alfred 
Neumann, Heinrich Mann, even Emil Ludwig and many others. 
But still more serious is the unhappy limitation of BlankenagePs 
analysis where the actual problems of Wassermann^s books are being 
discussed. However one may approach his work, there is hardly a 
book with a purely subjective appeal. Wassermann^s navels, 
almost perfect reflectors of their time, could have led to a very 
fruitful discussion of German middle-class society before and after 
the first world war. All his problems are the problems of his time, 
and they were his own only because of their universal significance, 
be it the problem of nationalism, antisemitism, religion, Justice, 

Tragheit des Herzens,’^ love, marriage or prostitution. The tre- 
mendous popularity of many of these books should have made it 
quite clear that the instability of his average characters and their 
struggle for a higher morality were also the defect and the longing 
of his age. It would have been a truly valuable contribution to 
have viewed Wassermann^s work with perspective instead of being 
satisfied to have assembled a collection of book reviews that do not 
even gather any new biographical or critical material. 

Southwestern, Memphis WOLFGANO PAUnSEN 
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Meier Kelmbrecht, a Poem by Wernher der Gartencere, edited by 
Chahles B. Gough (German Mediaeval Series, Section A, vol. n.) 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1942. Pp. xxxv-f 118. 6 s. Despite innumer- 
able difiieulties the editor of the above MHG series has succeeded 
in having Bostock^s Armsr Hemridh followed by another war child,. 
Gough^s Meier Selmbreoht, likewise ^^to meet the special require- 
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ments of Baglisli speaMng XJniYersity students/^ Well known as a 
specialist in HBlmhTeG%t%(M(i, the author here ofEers of necessity 
a reconstructed MHG test — ^the only two MSS are of the 15th and 
16th centuries — which, moreover, has made a certain standardization 
inevitable. In contrast to older, overstandardized texts, this edition 
oflEers not only some new readings, but also copious footnotes and 
frequent references to English parallels. The volume is rounded out 
with a rich glossary, in which the MHG words are rendered in their 
English and German equivalents. 

Extremely valuable is the introduction, dealing with the MSS, 
localization of the story, the author, and his background. Basing 
his findings upon his own research of many years, Gough is able to 
advance a new hypothesis as to the personality of Wernher, so 
wrapped in mystery. He was not Bruder Wemher of Austria (C. 
Sdiroder), nor the Augustmian ^ Pater Gardener ^ of Eanshofen 
(P. Keinz), nor Knight Wemher of Burghausen (K. Stechele), 
nor a wandering minstrel (Panzer-Schiffmann), but, according to 
Gough, a Tyrolean Franciscan monk, bom South of the Brenner 
(Lago di Garda),) who was engaged in missionary work in Austria 
and Bavaria. His poem intends to inculcate a moral lesson, the 
value of discipline, zuht Meier Helmbrecht is, therefore, at bottom 
a sermon, popularized and peppered with humor. It was known 
beyond the German frontiers, for the Bohemians evidently knew 
this story and, as a parallel to Modem French iismarcqmr q.j they 
coined the terms helmlrechtny and helmhrechiicey to describe 
arrogance. 

While the text is remarkably free of errors (except L 490 heilhe 
for beUde; 765-6 ml, lU for wif, Uf; 1659 Sore for ere), a few, 
of no consequence, do crop up in the bibliography (Panzer^s ed. is 
of 1932, not 1930 ; Wilhelm^s title reads 'Abfasmngszeit, not Auf- 
fassungszeit; Hagelstange^s title is Bcmerrileben, not Bmrenleben). 
All in all, this new edition will be gladly received by all germanists. 

Sunter College GAEL SELMEK 


Robert Bridges: A Study of Traditionalism in Poetry, By 
Albbet GinBEAiO), Je. Cambridge, Massachnsetts : Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. xvi + 332. $3.50. Uncritically con- 
sidered^ this is a labor of great industry and obvious devotion. It is 
the filrst exhaustive study of the work of the poet laureate who 
died in 1930. It traces every small influence and remote associa- 
tion. It pays its respects to the "radical innovators and dubious 
allies of traditionalism/^ It is a solid bnt unpretentious monument 
of seholarliness and enthusiasm. 

Critically, one, could do with a little less " apparatus^' and not 
m wholesale an endorsement of such statements as Brett 
Yomg^s insistence that Bridges "is more consistently fine 
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Keats and Dr. Yvor Winter^s pontifical conclusion: "It has 
long appeared to me that Bridges and Hardy must be regarded as 
the two most impressive writers of poetry in something like two 
centuries^ perhaps smce Milton.” Such a summary, with which 
Dr. 6u6rard seems to concur, indicates that Bridges is not merely 
(to quote Dr, Winters again) " the heir of the universities,” but — 
since Bridges presumably takes precedence over Blake, Bums, 
Keats, Shelley, Coleridge, and Wordsworth — the heir of the 
universe. 

The reader must remember that this book is not only an analysis 
of Bridges but a tribute to Dr. Winters as teacher, friend, stim'da- 
tor, and authority on the structure of a poem. Dr. Guerard is not 
always as logical as his master, but he is often as doctrinaire. He 
overrates the importance of metrical innovations; he confuses 
ingenuity with experiment, and prosody with poetry. He slights 
the influence of Gerard Manley Hopkins^ " sprung-rhythm,^^ that 
abrupt and breathless idiom, declaring that "no other poet has 
been able to make a similar use of the medium ” — ^which leads one 
to question whether he has read such recent English poets as 
Auden, Spender, Day Lewis, and the younger W, E. Eodgers or, to 
leap across the Atlantic, Hart Crane, Elizabeth Madox Eoberts, and 
Lawrence Hart^s California group. 

But no one can question Dr. Gu6rard^s skill of argument, his 
unusual combination of energy and sensitivity. The weighty con- 
sideration of Bridges^ sources, buttressed by the exhaustive 
appendix on Bridges' prosody, exhibits the author as an indefatiga- 
ble scholiast. It becomes increasingly evident — ^though the author 
would vehemently deny it — ^that he is dealing with one who is not 
so much a poet's poet as a scholar's versifier. One wishes Dr. 
Guerard a more exciting subject for his next book. 

Mlwaibeihtouon, Yorh IiOTJIS UNTEEMETEE 


Princeton Verse Between Two Wars: An Anthology, Edited, 
with a Preface, by Allen Tate. Priuceton, New Jersey: Prince- 
ton University Press, 194S. Pp. xx -f- 113, $3.50. Nowhere are 
the changes of taste recorded more si^ificantly than in the 
anthologies- Comparing A Boole of Princeton Verse^ edited in 
1916 by Alfred Noyes, with Princeton Verse Between Two Wars^ 
edited in 1943 by Allen Tate, is like comparing two periods from 
two different worlds. Mr. Noyes himself has testified that he 
regrets the speed with which the course of poetry has altered in the 
world and particularly at Princeton. " I can fcid no sense in the 
anthology,” he said in a remarkable interview impartially assailing 
Proust, Joyce, Lawrence, and the present reviewer. "There is no 
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poenn that conTeys any good idea to the reader, but,” he added with 
no reference to the Greeks, “ the incest motive is very prominent.” 

This is not the place for argument; but although a quarter of a 
century may bring about changes in subject matter, idiom, and 
emphasis, it should not destroy ilie recognition of poetic values. 
Such values — due to heightened awareness disciplmed by critical 
consciousness — ^are evident not only m the work of such well- 
known “professionals” as James Whaler (’ll), Theodore Spencer 
(’M), A. Fleming MacLeish (’33), and Philip Horton (’34), but 
in the contributions by men as young and gifted as Thomas Riggs 
(’37), John Beatty (’41), and especially William Meredith, Jr. 
(’40). These poets deserve a hearing, and — ^unless catastrophically 
stopped at the beginning of their careers— they will get it. 

Mlw(ii>hethtown, jSfeto Yorh LOUIS UNTLE.MBTEB 


Shores of Darhness. By Bdwarb B, Huitgeefoed. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. x + 314. $3.00. This 

book makes new and valuable contributions to our knowledge of 
some of the puzzling myths in Blake^s Prophetic Wntmgs (the 
myth of AlMon), Keats’s Endymion and Syperion^ Shelle/s Pro- 
metheus Unbound and Adomis^ and Goethe’s Famt (Part II, the 
Helena story). The myths are the products of ingenious and intri- 
cate invention playing not only upon the commonly known classic 
myths, but also upon a large number of unfamiliar variants and 
minor personages found m a host of forgotten mythographers. The 
taste for this recondite invention is traced to those eccentric, 
speculative ^mythagogues’ who are satirized in Mr, Eamsbottom, 
the "zodiacal m^hologist” of Peacock’s Crotchet Castle, and in Mr. 
Casaubon of Middlemarch, Attention is directed to this vogue of 
wildly speculative interpretations of m 3 rths, to such " erudites ” as 
Jacob Bryant, Jean Sylvain Bailly, Edward Davies, Pierre Han- 
carviUe, Francis Wilford, and to many others whose names and 
works are listed in Anthon’s Classical Dictionary, The instances 
in which the poets are demonstrated to have borrowed their seem- 
ing erudition directly from these writers are comparatively few. 
But the major contention is that the poets’ mventxon and interpre- 
tation are to be regarded as a poetic offshoot or continuation of the 
vogue of the mythagogues. Details of the poets’ confusmg aggre- 
gations of myth are disentangled, traced to possible sources, and so 
reconstructed that the narrative plans of the poems are made 
j^mnex than ever before. The author’s learning is impressive. His 
mgeunity is undeniable, even if in some places it may rather amaze 
■fite ocmvince the reader. But not seldom, after he has revealed 
de5ivati<ms of such characters as Albion, Qlaueus, lone, Pan- 
H<mTmculus, and Buphorion, he seems to feel 
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that he has put to rest questions concerning their meanings in 
the poems, and has debunked ^ them of misty, poetic interpreta- 
tions. He assumes that the reader must be able to trace the laby- 
rinthine inventions of the poets before the poets can communi- 
cate with him.^^ On this basis, with the enthusiasm of historical 
discovery, he suggests critical revaluations which the careful reader 
will wish to check with the obvious and sometimes declared inten- 
tion of the poets to use the characters as symbols of operations of 
the human mind. But it is certam that much light of a new sort 
has been thrown upon these poems, and that no student of them 
can afford to neglect these discoveries and interpretations. 

TJmversvty of Cahfomia BENJAMIN* P. KURTZ 


Vauxhall Gardens, A Chapter in the Social History of England. 
By James GranviIiLe Southv^orth. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. xii + 199. $2.75. Vauxhall Gardens 
became a place of public entertainment at the beginning of Charles 
IPs reign, reached its heyday of magnificence in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and, after being rechristened the Koyal Gardens in 1822, con- 
tinued its career (with some interruption) until the property was 
finally sold at auction and the gardens closed in 1859. What were 
these gardens like? What entertainment was provided for the 
patrons, on the stage and off? What were the people like who 
crossed the Thames to reach this Mahometan Paradise,^-^ and how 
did they disport themselves on their holiday? These are some of 
many questions answered in this study, questions which every stu- 
dent of English literature has asked himself over and over as he 
came across references to Vauxhall in diaries, letters, comedies, 
essays^ and novels. Everybody went to Vauxhall sooner or later 
and, after 1742, to its rival, the somewhat more sedate and respec- 
table Eanelagh. Mr, Southworth found much valuable material, as 
would be expected, in comments and descriptions recorded in con- 
temporary literature and newspapers. Some of the most detailed 
and vivid reports are contained in letters, especially those written 
by foreign visitors, most of whom considered it a duty to their 
correspondents to write up an evenmg at Vauxhall. Mr. South- 
worth had the good fortune to discover, besides, a vast deal of 
practical information, includmg much statistical material, hidden 
away in two scrapbooks, preserved in the Bodleian and Harvard 
libraries. The value of his study would have been greatly enhanced 
by specific reference to his sources; but readers will be grateful 
for an accurate and lively account of a very significant social 
institution. 


Vnwersity of Minnesota 


O. A. MOOSE 
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The Lone Shieling. By G, H. Needlbr. Toronto: The Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1941. Pp. vii + 109. $1.85. Professor 
Needier adds his name to the long fist of those who have speculated 
on the authorship of "" The Chadian Boat-Song/" ^ He follows most 
recent investigators in assigning the poem to David Macbeth Moir, 
Blackwood's " Delta," but unf ortunately adds virtually nothing in 
the way of proof. The single bit of new evidence is a poem ad- 
dressed to Moir in Alexander Balfour's Weeds md Wild flowers^ a 
posthumous volume edited by Moir. Several lines of this poem are 
remmiscent of The Canadian Boat-Song," and without doubt the 
parallel is worth noting, but the relationship is too tenuous to 
constitute anythmg like proof. Professor Needler's parallels drawn 
from Moir's work have nearly all been previously pointed out by 
Mrs. S. C. Wilson and repeated by Edward MacCurdy. 

Moir's interest in English Sapphics has turned Professor Need- 
ler's attention to the history of ihat form, and it is in his enumera- 
tion of its practitioners and in the application of its principles to 
" The Canadian Boat-Song " that the chief value of this book is 
to be found. Chapters on John Galt, whose Canadian experiences 
were well known to Moir and may have suggested ^^The Boat- 
Song " to him, are pleasant enough but contain no new information. 
The same is true of a slight sketch of Moir himself. We shall have 
to wait for more tangible evidence before the authorship of this 
beautiful but troublesome poem can be definitely settled, 

BEAUFOEI) A. BOOTH 

University of OaUfomia at Los Angeles 


CORRESPONDENCE 


IzAAK WALTOif A Statioiteb’^ According to H. R. Plomer’s D^i>otionmy 
of the Booksellers and Prmters in England 16^1 to X667 (I/ondon; Biblio- 
grapMcal Society, 1907) and its companion Dictionary . . . 1668 to 17^5 
(London: BibhograpMcal Society, 1922), a printer and printseller, Robert 
Walton, was in business in St. PauPs Cimrcbyard between the years 1647 
and 1687. As tbe north and west sides of the yard merge in a curve, his 
shop, described as at the sign of the " (3-lobe and Compasses in St. PauVs 
Churchyard, between the two north doors,” could very well have been 
immediately adjacent to " Curlew House,” " near the west end of PauPs.” 

Hehey Pettit 

The University of Qolorado 


See MLB.f May, 1941. 
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THE PKINCIPAL SOHECE POE MAELOWE^S 
TAMBURLAINB 

There is pretty general agreement among Marlowe scholars that 
most of the plot in Tamlurlainey Part I, derives ultimately from 
the accoxint of Tambnrlaine in Pedro Mexia^s Silva de vwria lecion, 
a collection of miscellaneous informational essays, first published 
in Seville in 1543. Mexia^s book evidently enjoyed wide and pro- 
longed popularity. It appeared in twenty-six Spanish editions,^ 
besides numerous translations in Italian, German, Prench, Plem- 
ish, and English. The original was a relatively small book divided 
into three parts, but by 1669 the Spanish version had grown to 
six parts, filling about seven hundred closely printed quarto pages.^ 
The first English version was a sharply abridged one by Thomas 
Portescue called The Forest or OoUeotion of Eistoryes no lesse 
profitable than pleasant and necessary doone out of Frenche into 
English (1576, first published in 1571). It has been usually 
assumed that Marlowe used The Forest as his principal source for 
the plot, supplementing it with details drawn from wide reading. 
Miss Ellis-Permor ® for that reason reprinted Portescue^s Tambur- 
laine chapter first in her appendix. The Mexia which Portescue 
was translating is Claude Gruget^s Diverses Lecons de Pierre Mes- 
sisy first prmted in 1562. Portescue^s copy of Gruget was probably 
of the 1561 edition, printed at Lyon, but he appears to have made 
use of only 67 of Gruget^s 156 chapters. He did, however, include 
Gruget^s entire chapter on TJamburlaine : Du trespuissant Eoy, le 

^ Introduction to Margaret L. Mulroney's Didlogos o Cologuios of Pedro 
(Iowa City, 1930). 

'^George Ticknor, Sistory of Sp<Mmh Literature (Kew York, 1889), i, 
538. 

*U, M. EUia-Permor, Tamlwrlame the Qreat (Xiondon, 1930), pp* 
286-297. 
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grand Tambiirlaii : des BoyatmoLes & proninces qu^il a conquises : & 
de sa discipline militaire " ^ His translation is in the main quite 
close, as a comparison of the opening sentences will reTeal. 

Fortescue: There hath been among the Greches, Romaines, the people of 
Cihrtha,gc and others, infinit worthy and famous Capitains, which as they 
were right valiant and fortunate in war- so were they no lesse fortunate, 
in that some others by writmg comended their Chiualry to the posteritie 
for euer. But in our time we haue had one, in no respect inferioure to 
any of the others, in this one point notwithstanding lesse happy, that no 
man hath vouchsaued, by his pen in any sorte to commend him to the 
posteritie following.® 

Gruget: II y a eu de fort excellens capitaines entre les Grecz, Eomains, 
Carthagmiens & autres nations, lesquelz comme ilz furent sages & bien 
fortunez en guerre, aussi furent ilz heureux k auoir des historiens, qui 
escriuerent amplemet leurs actes genereux: Mais en nostre temps s’est 
trouud vn notable homme, que Ion pourroit meritoirement egaler it quel 
que ce soit de tons les autres neantmoins infortun^ en ce qu’il ne 
trouue aucun qui ait descrit ses faitz ® 

But in at least one incident, which Marlowe used more than 
once, Eortescue translated inaccurately : 

It is written of him, that in all his assaults, of any Castle or Citie, he 
vsually would hang out to be seen of the enemy, an Ensigne white, for ye 
space of one ful day, which signified (as was then to all men well knowen) 
that if those within, would in that daye yeelde them, he then woulde take 
them to mercy, without any their losse of life or goods. The second day 
he did to be hanged out another all red, letting them therby again to 
vnderstand, that if [they] then would yeeld, he onely then woulde execute 
the Officers, Magistrates, maisters of housholdes and gouernours, pardon- 
ing, and forgivyng all others what soeuer. The third day he euer dis- 
played, the third all black, signifiing, that he then had shut vp his gates 
from all compassion 4 clemency, in such sorte that who soeuer were in that 
day taken or in any other then fallowing, should assuredly die.*^ 

Gruget^s passage, which Portescue was translating, says nothing of 
“am Ensigne white”; the corresponding words are ^‘vne tente 
blanche.” And when Marlowe tells of this custom, tents are again 
used.® 

Again, though he translated Gruget^s entire chapter on Tam- 

*Part II, Chap, xxvn, pp. 388-399 in the 1561 edition. 

^The Forest (1576 edition), p* 73^. 

*LeaXHvers€s hecom (1561 edition). Fart 11, Chap, xx vu, p. 388. 

^ Fag© 69^. « jv, i, 60ff.5 v, i, 7 1. 
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burlaine, Fortescne omitted an earlier chapter of Gruget^s ® which 
contained a brief life of Bajazeth and supplied the information, 
used by Marlowe,^® that Tamburlaine made the kneelmg Bajazeth^s 
shoulders his footstool or mounting block. 

These deviations made it necessary to assume that Marlowe in 
addition to Fortescue^s Forest had consulted some other version 
deriving from Mexia^s 8'dm. The fact probably is that Marlowe 
had no knowledge of The Forest The most probable immediate 
source of Marlowe^s Tamburlaine plot has been consistently over- 
looked. It was printed in George Whetstone’s English Myrror^ 
which was entered in the Stationers’ Register on April 29, 1586, 
and probably published shortly thereafter; the title page bears the 
date 1586. Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, Part I, was apparently com- 
pleted and performed for the first time during the winter of 
1587/8. Richard Jones, who printed three editions of Tambur- 
laine, was also Whetstone’s usual printer. Though he for some 
reason did not print The English Myrror, Jones did, on the back 
of the title page of Whetstone’s Enemy to Urdhryfhnesse (1586), 
advertise The English Myrror as ready to be printed.” 

Whetstone, like Portescue, translated his Tamburlaine chapter 
from Gruget. But instead of "an Ensigne white” Whetstone 
says "a white tent,”^^ just as Marlowe later does. And Whet- 
stone in addition to Gruget’s chapter on Tamburlaine also trans- 
lated the earlier passage on Bajazeth which includes the informa- 
tion that Tamburlaine used Bajazeth as a mounting block or foot- 
stool.^® Every item of information that Marlowe has been supposed 
to gain from Fortescue is to be found in Whetstone, plus details 
which Fortescue omitted. 

The English Myrror may have provided Marlowe with the 
original suggestion that Tamburlaine was a worthy subject for a 
play. Whetstone (following Gruget) seems to regard his informa- 
tion as exploratory, inadequate, and deserving of amplification. 
His account begins, 

Amonge the illustrous Captaines Komaines, and Grecians, none of all their 
martial! acts, deserue to he proclaimed with more renown, then the con- 
quest and millitarie disciplines of Tamberlaine: hut such was the iniury 
of his fortune as no worthye writers vndertooke his historye at large. 

® Part I, Chap, xin, especially p. 85. ** The Mnglish Myrror, p. 81. 

At the beginning of iv, ii. p. 72. 
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And on Ms nest page Whetstone adds, It is pittie his pollicies 
and battayles be not largely written, which in these conqnestes 
could not but be famous.” 

In addition to most of the plot that Marlowe took from any 
source he could also have found in The English Myrror his theme 
and his central character outlined with considerable clarity. Whet- 
stone says of Tamburlame: ^^Notwithstanding the pouertye of his 
parents: euen from his infancy he had a reaching & an imagina- 
tiue mmde, the strength and comelinesse of his body, aunswered 
the hautines of his hart.” He was dominated by "a ruling 
desire.” ^^He parted the spoyle contmually among his compan- 
ions, & intertayned them with such faithfulnes & loue, as the 
rumour thereof dayly increased his strength.” When the king of 
Persia sent a captain with a thousand horse to take him, Tam- 
berhine so behaued him selfe, as he won this captaine to be his 
eopanion & assisted with al Ms strength,” He valiantly 
behaued him self”^® and displayed "industry and dexterity in 
armes.” 

In Ms armye was nmier found mutine: be was wise, liberall, and rewarded 
euery souldiour with bis desert; there is no remembrance of a greater 
army then his ; bis gouernment and order was such, that bis eampe seemed 
a goodly City, wherein euery necessary office was found ... be suffered 
no tbeft vnpunisbed, and as louingly honored, praised, and payed the 
vertuous and valiant souldiour, which favour ioyned with iustice, made 
him both feared and loued. 

Ho "wanted neither vallour, poHicye, nor anye aduauntage of 
war,” " He was euer best at ease when he found a stout resistance 
in his enemy: that Ms poliicie and prowesse might be the better 
known.” "With diligence bej^ond expectation, he raysed a tower 
leuel with theirs; from whence he battred them in such sort as 
they were vnable to resist.”^® When citizens who had at first 
refused his offer of compassion sent to Mm 

their wiues & children cloathed all in white, hauing Olive branches in 
their handes . . . Tamberlaim in place of compassion caused his squad- 
rons of horsemen to tread them vnder their feete and not to leaue a 
mothers child aliue, and afterwardes he leuiled the city with the ground. 

When Ms justice was questioned, 

^ p. 70. 1* IhM , p, 80. “ J&id., p. 81. 
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Tamherlaine (witli a countenance fiered with fury) answered; thou sup- 
posest that I am a ma, but thou art decerned, for I am no other then the 
ire of God, and the destruction of the world, . . . And in truth T amber- 
lain although he was endued with many excellencies & vertues: yet it 
seemed by his cruelty, yt God raysed him to chasten the kings & proud 
people of the earth.^® 

He IS already in The English Myrror Tamberlayne ye Great, 
surnamed flagellum dei , . , worthy the name of yengeance”^^ 
What more in the way of impetus could Marlowe ask? 

Professor Boas^® noticed that Marlowe placed the incident of 
the colored tents at Damascus, while Fortescue merely said a 
strong and nche citie/^ Neither does Whetstone supply the 
name of the city, but his story follows immediately, without a 
paragraph break, his account of the siege of Damascus.^^ Mar- 
lowe would naturally have associated it with Damascus. 

Marlowe of course vitalized the bare bones of supposed fact in 
his source, created most of his characters, correlated characters 
and situations, amplified events, and liberally supplied his drum- 
ming decasyllabons with high astounding terms. Of the dozen 
words, Envy had sowen discord between the king of Persm & his 
brother, Marlowe makes almost all of his opening scene, for which 
he creates seven characters. The bit of synopsis-— Tamherlaine 
ioyned with ye kings brother ; and so valiantly behaued him self, 
yt he ouerthrew the king & seated his brother in the kingdom : the 
new king created Tamherlaine^ chiefe captaine of his army^' — 
became the first five scenes of Act II, Whetstone relayed a com- 
monplace observation provoked by the downfall of Bajazet : 

a notable example of the incertaintye of worldly fortunes: Bajazet, 
that in the morning was the mightiest Emperor on the earth, at night, 
and the residue of his life, was driuen to feeds among the dogs, and 
which might most grieue him, he was thus abased, by one that in the 
beginning was but a poore sheepheard. 

This passage quite possibly induced in Marlowe the mood which 
runs through Zenocrate^s speech over the dead bodies of Bajazeth 
and Zabina : 

J&td., p. 82. 

Ih%d., p. 15. Cf. K. W. Battenhouse, " Tamburlaine the * Scourge of 
God/” FMLA, m (1041), 337*348. 

Frederick S. Boas, Ohristopher Mwrle we (Oxford, 1940), p. 86, 

The Wnylish Myrror, pp. 81-82. 
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Earth, cast up fountains from thy entrails, 

And wet thy cheeks for their untimely deaths; 
Shake with their weight in sign of fear and grief. 
Blush heaven, that gave them honour at their birth, 
And let them die a death so barbarous. 

Those that are proud of fickle empery 
And place their chiefest good in earthly pomp, 
Behold the Turk and his great emperess* 

Ah, Tamburlaine, my love, sweet Tamberlaine, 
That fightst for sceptres and for slippery crowns. 
Behold the Turk and his great emperessi 


Further examples of this kmd were cited by Leslie Spence/^ 
though it would seem more reasonable to ascribe them to The 
English Myrror as a source, rather than to The Forest 

Of course, Marlowe drew allusions and details of character and 
plot from many other authorities, as has often been demonstrated. 
But practically all of his plot could have come from The English 
Myrror with a few supplementary details from Perondinus, Loni- 
cerus, and Ghalcondylas. Marlowe appears to have made use 
of every scrap of mformation on Tamburlaine contained in 
Whetstone^s book. 

The assumption that Marlowe used Whetstone eliminates the 
necessity of examining a number of related accounts. In addi* 
tion to Fortescue, Gruget (whom both Fortescue and Whetstone 
were translating) may be omitted, as well as Mexia, who was Gru-^ 
gePs ultimate source. Then the list of authorities whom Gruget 
cited as Ms sources (following Mexia, and partially cited by Whet- 
stone) seem no longer necessary, since all their information used by 
Marlowe is supplied by Whetstone. They were announced by 
Gruget as Battista Pregoso, Pope Pius II, Platina, Palmerius, 
Cambmus, and Baptista Ignatius. 

Mr. Bakeless was understandably led astray in the maze of 
sources for Tamburlaine. He says: 

Again, Marlowe's Tamburlaine delights in calling himself "the scourge 
of GM.” N'othing like this appears in Mexia or Perondinus; but it does 
appear in several of the other books, notably in the Corpus Christi copy of 


»v,ii,285jBf. 

Infiuence of Marlowe's Sources on Tamburlaine I,” JJfP, xxiv 
(1926), 181-199. 
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Pope Pius's Aside Buropaeque BleganUssima Descriptio (1531), where 
Taxnburlaine is made to say ; ** I am the wrath of God and the destruction 
of the world." 

Yet again, while most sources say that the Persian kings sent out a 
thousand soldiers to capture Tamhurlaine, most of them are silent as to 
the number of Tamburlaine's own troops. But Baptista Pulgotius and 
Philip Lonicer give the same figure that Marlowe gives “The number 
came to five hundred.” 

It was uimeeessary to search out Pope Pius^ Baptista PulgotiuS; 
and Philip Lonicer — ^them with their Latin. All this information 
was to be had in the none too elegant but perfectly clear and easily 
accessible English of The English Myrror by Marlowe^s contempo- 
rary and fellow-Londoner, George Whetstone. 

Thomas 0. Izaed 

Columbia Umversitp 


THE PLAY OP THEANO 

In the late Professor G. Q. Moore-Smith^s collection of extracts 
from Cambridge college records, published in the Malone Society 
Collections^ ii, li, under the title The Academic Drama at Cam- 
bridge/^ there is included among the accounts for Queen^s Col- 
lege a list of players^ garments borrowed from the college tower by 
John Mey.^ Most of these garments are described in terms of the 
materials of which they were made cassokes of white satten,” a 
white damaske coote/^ etc.), but a few are associated with the 
rdles for which they were used, r81es drawn for the most part from 
classical literature. Thus there are references to “Apollos coote/’ 

Thrasos coote/^ mercuris cooV^ and Theanoes coote." Apollo, 
Thraso, and Mercury are at once recognized as type ” roles, which 
can be identified with no particular story; hence, all that can be 
deduced from their occurrence in the costume list is that the plays 
in which they were used were classical or contained classical ele- 
ments. Theano, however, is not a dramatic type, but a very mmor 
figure in classical literature. Accordingly, it is perhaps possible to 
identify the specific story of the Cambridge play in which Theano 
was one of the rdles. 

John Bakeless, Christopher Marlowe (New York, 1937), p. 125. 

^Pp. 196-198. 
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An examination of classical literature shows, first of all, that 
the Play of Theano was not a classical original, but was writ- 
ten by a student of Queen^s. Whether Mey himself was the 
author is uncertain, for so little is known about the detailed 
process of keeping the university records ® that it is impossible to 
determine whether in listing Theanoes coote he was descnbmg 
the garment in terms of its former use or in terms of the r61e for 
which he intended it At court, the names of dramatic characters 
were sometimes sewed upon the backs and breasts of their robes.^ 
If the costumes at Queen^s were similarly decorated, then Mey was 
possibly copying onto his list merely the names sewed on the cloaks 
he was borrowmg. Especially for the costumes of such well-known 
characters as Apollo, Mercury, and Thraso may this supposition be 
allowed, for they could be used repeatedly without alteration. 
Since Theano, however, is not a type r61e, it is highly improbable 
that it appeared in plays often enough for a robe to be reserved 
for it* In other words, had Theanoes coote” been used very 
long before Mey borrowed it, the name which may have been sewed 
on it probably would have been replaced by another. If we assume 
as a first possibility, then, that the " Play of Theano ” was not 
written by Mey, we must conclude that it was written by an imme- 
diate predecessor. The other possibility, of course, is that Mey 
himself was the first to use Theano in drama, and was thinking 
of the rdle when he entered the coat for it on the list of costumes. 
To decide definitely for either alternative is both unwise and 
unnecessary, since it is not the authorship of the play but its 
story that is of primary importance in this instance. 

Whatever John Me/s actual connection with the play may be, 
the fact that he borrowed Theanoes coote ” is of value in dating 
the play and thereby establishing a time limit on the available 
sources. He proceeded B. A. in 1549-1550 and was appointed 
Fellow in 1550.^ Inasmuch as undergraduate students did not 

•Moore-Smitli, the best authority on the Cambridge accounts, sheds no 
h^ht in either the Malone Society volume or in his work of commentary, 
Mlege Plays Performed, in the University of Cambridge (Cambridge, 1923). 

A, Feuillerat, PooiMnents Relating to the Revels under Q^j^een 
(Louvain, 1908), p. 20. The garments there mentioned were 
holdovers from Edward’s reign. (Cf. Eeuillerat, Documents Relate 
^ ^ 03 ^, 0 / the Revels at Court in the Time of King Edward VI 

and Qmm Mary fLouyain, 1914], pp. 133-5.) 

(Cambridge, 1858}, n, 233-4. 
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supervise plays at that time, Mey must have ohtaiued the garment 
no earlier than 1550. The latest date at whi‘ch he may have bor- 
rowed the coat is 1554-5, when he held the office of bursar, though, 
as we shall see later, his last recorded supervision of a play was in 
1553-4.® Sometime, then, between 1550 and 1554, "Theanoes 
coote^^ was borrowed for use in a play; hence, it is necessary to 
consider as possible sources of information about Theano only those 
works which were available before 1554. Since we have concluded 
that the play in which Theano appears was written, if not by Mey, 
by a near predecessor, we can set our backward limit at about 
1540, at the very earliest. Possibly, then, our sources have to 
antedate 1540. 

By applymg the later limit, we can reduce the ten different 
Theanos recorded in classical literature to nine.® Of these nine, 
two may be rejected from further consideration because of the fact 
that the references to them are merely genealogical, and hence not 
adaptable for dramatic purposes. The two so excluded are Theano, 
daughter of the Thracian king Kisses and wife of Antenor,’' but 
according to Aeneii s, 703, daughter of the Trojan Amykos; and 
Theano, a Cretan woman, daughter of Pythonax, wife of Pytha- 
goras — ^but sometimes indicated as daughter of Brontinus of Croton 
and pupil of Pythagoras — ^and writer of philosophical commen- 
taries, apothegms, and poems.® Two additional Theanos that may 
be straightway dismissed are those vaguely alluded to by Suidas 
and Antiphanes.® 

The remaining Theanos are more likely candidates for dramatic 
rdles because of the fact that some story is connected with them. 
Two of them, however, are so briefly sketched in classical records 
as to make it improbable that a university student would have 
attempted to use them as dramatic material. One is a Theban 
woman whose abduction by a Phocian led to the Sacred War; and 

® Moore-Smith, Malone Society Collecttons, n, ii, 189. 

•Tor an account of the various Theanos, cf. Pauly's BeaX-Encpclopadie 
der class^sdhen altertumswtssensohaft, Second Series, V, ii (Stuttgart, 
1934), 1377-81. 

'^lUad, XI, 223 and vi, 299; also J.mX>ros%i Odleptni Diotionarum, ed. 
1548. 

* Biogenes Laertius, De Vitis, vni, 42f.j AmhrosU Calepmi Diction^ 
arum; Thomas Cooper, Thesaurus linguae romanae et Mtamdcae, 

•Pauly, too, <nt, 

*®Athenaeus, Deipnosophwlaet xm, 660b. 
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the other is a Lacedaemonian woman who, when her son Pansamas 
sought refuge from public justice m the temple of Minerva, laid a 
tile in the doorway, thereby suggesting to the authorities that the 
temple be sealed up so as to punish the offender without arousing 
the goddess-^^ Both of these stories are too bare of details to 
have been readily adaptable for dramatic treatment. Equally bare 
and even less adaptable is the story of still another Theano, daugh- 
ter of Menon of Agraule, and priestess of Demeter and Cora, who, 
when ordered to curse Aleibiades publicly for mimicking the mys- 
teries, refused to follow the order on the grounds that she was a 
praying, not a cursing, piiestess.^^ 

We have thus disposed of seven Theanos on the grounds of 
dramatic inadaptability. Fortunately, the two remaining sources 
appeared in print before 1540, and hence were available to the 
author of our play, whether he was Mey or one of his predecessors. 
Furthermore, these last two Theanos are involved in stories which 
have sufficient detail and dramatic incident to be written into play 
form. One is to be found in Plutarch^s Amatoriae Narrationes?-^ 
The story centers around not Theano, but her father Scedasus, a 
poor but hospitable man. With his two daughters. Hippo and 
Miletia (or Theano and Euxippe), he once entertained two Spartan 
youths, who returned the kindness at a later date by ravishing and 
killing the girls. Scedasus, after seeking in vain for justice from 
the ephors and citizens of Lacedaemon, finally killed himself in 
despair. The general structure of the plot, plus a few additional 
details given by Plutarch, makes this story an excellent subject for 
drama: it has all the elements of bloody tragedy. Even so, this 
Theano is probably not the one referre<^ to in the Cambridge rec- 
ords. In the first place, she plays a relatively minor part in PIu- 
tarch^s account, so that it seems unlikely that a particular costume 
associated with the r61e should be designated by her name. Fur- 
thermore, Theano is an alternate name; a young playwright using 
this story would probably have employed the more customary 
Bippo. These objections gain added force from the fact that the 
only remaining possibility, the narrative given in Hyginus^ 
Waiulaej^^ meets all conditions more satisfactorily. In this latter 

^Folyaenus, Htmtagematum, vm, 51. 

" Plutarch, FaraUelae, Aleibiades, xxn. 

X, 773c-774d. 


“iTo. 186 . 
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version^ Theano is definitely a major center of interest^, and the 
plot more nearly approaches the Senecan pattern of tragic story 
than does Plutarch’s anecdote. Because the account of Hyginus 
seems a more likely source than Plutarch, we shall center the rest 
of our discussion upon it, as though it were unquestionably the 
source. At the same time Plutarch must be kept in mind as an 
alternative to which will apply equally well our final conclusions 
about Hyginus^ Theano, 

According to Hygmus, Theano, Queen of Icaria, was ordered by 
King Metapontus, her husband, to bear him a son to succeed to 
the reign upon his death. Faced with the prospect of being put 
away if she did not obey the royal injunction, Theano appealed for 
help to some shepherds, who brought to her two boys they had 
found on the mountainside. (They were twins who had been born 
to Melanippe and Neptune, and had been placed at the mercy of 
wild animals by Desmontes, the enraged father of Melanippe.) 
Not long after Theano had given these boys to Metapontus as his 
own, she gave birth to twins herself. The king’s favor, however, 
remained attached to the first set of boys. Anxious that her own 
children be heirs to the kingdom, Theano incited them, when they 
were older, to kill the two substituted boys while out hunting. 
They failed in the attempt, however; the intended victims, with 
the aid of their father Neptune, killed Theano’s sons. When the 
bodies were brought before the Queen, she killed herself with a 
hunting knife. The surviving boys, mformed by Neptune of their 
true parentage, liberated their mother, Melanippe, from the prison 
in which Desmontes had placed her, and brought her to Icaria, 
where Metapontus married her and took the boys again as his own. 

It is at once evident that a play written upon this story would 
have been a bloody tragedy of the Senecan variety, and possibly 
even a conscious imitation of Seneca, for at about this time was 
beginning that interest in Seneca which was to result within a 
decade in Jasper Heywood’s translations. In 1551-3, John Malham 
had supervised the performance of Troades at Trinity College,^* 
and we know the connections between Queen’s and Trinity were 
fairly close, for on January 8, 1547-8, and January 14, 1548-9, 
students of Trinity gave dramatic presentations at Queen’s.^® In 

Moore-Smith, Malone Society Collections, n, ii, 165. 

Moore-Smitli, College Plays Performed m the University of Cambridge 
(Cambridge, 1923), p. 19. 
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view of this early mterest in Seneca, it is quite likely that John Mey 
or one of his immediate predecessors attempted to write an imi- 
tation and went to Hyginns for his story. The Cambridge records 
indicate that Mey gave a lusm in February, 1551-3, and a tragedy 
in Jannary, 1563-4, the expenses for each of which amounted to the 
same, 35s. Possibly at one of those times the tragedy of 

Theano was performed. 

If such a play actually was produced, and the evidence for it 
seems good, then it stands as a transition work between the early 
performances of Seneca and the later GorloduCy an English play 
modeled upon Seneca. Because of its classic subject matter, we 
have indicated that it probably was written in Latin ; for such few 
plays as were written in English usually were topical plays, based 
on life in Bngland.^^ Thus the play of Theano falls into the gen- 
eral pattern of the Renaissance domestication into English of the 
classics: first, the development of an understanding of the origmal ; 
second, the attempt to imitate the form and spirit of the original in 
its own language; and, finally, the attempt to imitate it in English. 
The story of Theano, as told by Hyginus, is exactly what we might 
expect a Cambridge graduate student to have written into a play 
around the middle of the sixteenth century, and is therefore 
probably to be associated with " Theanoes coote.” 

Bnwiif W. Robbins 

Uni^sity of lUmois 


A NOTE ON THE TEMPEST: A SEQUEL 

Few if any Shakespearean words have received more comment 
than piomd and twilled in The Tempest iv, i, 64. In the New 
Variorum (1893), after using almost six pages reviewing discus- 
sions of them. Doctor Furness concludes: I doubt if there be any 
corruption in these lines. ... As agricultural or horticultural terms, 
^pioned^ and twilled ^ will be some day, probably, suJBBciently 
^ei^laiiied to enable us to weave from them chaste crowns for cold 
nymphs.^ In this statement, he agrees with William Aldis Wright 

Malone Society Colleoiions, n, ii, 188-9. 

College Plojffi Performed m ihs TJmoereity of Cam- 
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(1874:), before him, the most severely accurate Shakespeare scholar. 
An edition of The Tempest (Scribner, 1929) says: ^^No satis- 
factory explanation of this passage has been found/^ Merriam- 
Webster (1934) citing only this occurrence of pioned and twilled, 
enters: ‘^^A word of disputed meaning and: ^^The meaning is 
in dispute/^ Conjectural emendations before and since the Vari- 
orum, assuming that the text was corrupt, have substituted for 
pioned and twilled the names of fidwers : peonied,” and " lillied " 
being preferred. 

Morton Luce, laborious and persistent editor of The Tempest 
(Arden Series, London, 1901; revised and enlarged,^^ 1918; a 
fifth edition ” 1938) has won a following for the flowers emenda- 
tion. He says in his note on pioned and twilled : These words are 
probably the most celebrated of all the verbal difidculties in Shake- 
speare, and their exammation must be reserved for an appendix/' 
Careful analysis of the appendix reveals that the premises are (1) 
the extent and variety of Ceres' realm, and (2) certain parallels be- 
tween Iris's introduction and Ceres' answers. The context, there- 
fore, must seem to support any interpretation that makes flowers or 
plants of pioned and twilled . . . my choice would be the April 
^ peony, and lillies of all sorts ' of Bacon's Essay on Gardens." The 
premises by no means warrant the conclusion. Other interpretations 
are rather hastily pushed aside; they have been, assumedly, refuted 
by the flowers argument. But sedg'd crowns," not peonied " or 
" lillied," occurs m line 129. That the brims " are first " pioned 
and twilled/^ then betrimmed " — the obvious order in the text — 
is regarded as offering no difficulty, after the bolder, wholly unneces- 
sary substitutions for words of the text, in their proper meaning, 
strictly applicable. 

New interest in the discussion is stirred by the most recent issue 
(Glim, 1939) of The Tempest, edited by the late Professor George 
Lyman Kittredge, who notes : 

Pioned and twilled z trenclied (scored, furrowed) and ridged, ridgy 
(marked as by ridges between furrows). To pion is to dig, to excavate 
(whence the noun pioner or pioneer — a soldier whose duty is to make 
entrenchments and do other heavy work). To tioUl is to weave (cloth) 
so as to produce in the fabric the appearance of diagonal raised lines. 
The whole phrase describes the channeled and indented appearance of the 
ed^es of each elevated bank, worn and caved as they have been by the 
current and by the weather of winter and early spring. 
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Professor Kittredge apparently missed or disregarded my con- 
tribution, ^^‘^A Note on The Tempest MLN,, xxv (1910), 8-9, Al- 
tbough be is tbe first editor to abandon explicitly the explanation of 
piamd and twilled as names of flowers, and practically to adopt my 
explanation, he makes no mention of the Note of 1910. His note 
requires two emendations — ^not conjectural. Eirst; To pion^ used 
for its poetic value, does mean "to dig, to excavate but it also 
means, more directly here, to embank, as in the citation given in 
NED» from The Faerie Queene, ii. x. 63 : 

Yet oft annoyed with sondry hordragings 
Of neighbor Scots, and forrein scatterlings. 

With which the world did in those dayes abound : 

Which to outbarre, with painefull pyonings 
From sea to sea he heapt a mighty mound. 

Second: " To ^ pion ^ is to dig, to excavate (whence the noun pioner 
or pioneer — The etymology, as Skeat correctly records it, is in 
the opposite direction. The pioner was a foot soldier {pes, pedis : 
cl peon-, pawn, a piece in chess) whose duty was mining, sapping, 
or raising fortifications. Pion, to dig, or to embank, is clearly 
derived from pioner-, not pioner from pion. 

"To twill is to weave (cloth) implying that twilled is a trope, 
agrees with the interpretation of thirty-three years ago. On twEled 
cloth, however, not merely " the appearance of diagonal lines, but, 
in weaving, actual ridges in absolute regularity are produced on the 
surface of the cloth. " The whole phrase describes the channeled 
and indented appearance of the edges of each elevated bank worn 
and caved as they have been by the current and by the weather of 
winter and early spring/^ Nothing in " channeled and indented 
even remotely suggests the regularity of the twilled effect; still less 
in "worn and caved.^^ Once more: not twilled "edges"; imagi- 
nation must create ^‘twilled top surface of the bank on 

each side of the stream — " Whieh spongy April at thy best betrims." 

Another beautiful trope occurs in Imes 62-63 : 

Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep. 

And flat meads thatofi^d with stover them to heap. 

Incidentally, stover is not "a kind of grass"; here, it is hay— 
probably of several kinds of grass — stored to feed the sheep during 
the winter. " Fodder is correct; roughage is the general word. 
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The crucial question is: how constructed were the "banks with 
pioned and twilled brims ? The method is suggested by the prac- 
tice of pioners in erecting fortifications. That Shakespeare was well 
informed on their work is evinced by his use of pioner figuratively in 
Hamlet, literally of soldiers in Henry V, iii, ii, 92, and in Othello, 
111 , Hi, 846. To strengthen their earthen structures, the pioners 
reinforced them with fascines, defined (Merriam-Webster) as "a 
long bundle of sticks of wood bound together, used in raising 
batteries, strengthening ramparts . . . revetments for river banks 
etc.^^ NED, in a fuller discussion, says : " Eascine sb. Also fachine,^^ 
and quotes: "(1723) A large Dike or Peer made of Pachines 
and Earth/^ On a larger scale probably, but this last may be quite 
close to what Shakespeare may have seen or imagined done on the 
banks of the Avon to prevent inundation. The practice is still gen- 
eral in the country wherever the flow of water on a relatively small 
scale is to be controlled, whether to prevent inundation or erosion, 
to reinforce a bank of earth with brush or branches, usually not in 
fascines, or faggots, as also called, placed between the layers of earth. 

Pioned, yes ; but how twilled brims ? The explanation offered here, 
not a " conjectural emendation," rather an interpretation that fits 
the conditions and has the support of what appears to be sufficient 
evidence; that accepts, without alteration in form or obvious mean- 
ing, the text as contained in each of the four folios. This inter- 
pretation may be stated simply. In pioning — ^heaping up — ^the banks 
on each side of the Avon or other stream, between successive layers 
of earth were placed, as reinforcement, a layer of branches, or, as a 
possibilily, small faggots. The layer of earth on top — ^the trim - — 
would sink between branches or faggots, creating a surface ridged 
across 'v^rith sufficient regularity to justify the happy trope, twilled 
brims, Kepairs to the banks each spring are minor; the banks in 
their greater length are intact. There " spongy April " has abundant 
space ready to " betrim " with sedges and flowers. 

In conclusion, the argument for this explanation of pioned and 
twilled bnms has its most convincing evidence in Handbooh of 
Erosion-Control Engineering on the National Forests, issued (1936) 
by the U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, Forest Service. Erosion is not 
identical with inundation, but they often overlap. Lack of space 
forbids to say more than that therein described and effectively 
illustrated are earthen banks reinforced with fascines elaborately 
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made; mtE buBclles of willow twigs and brush wattles—botb fag- 
gots, or small fascines. Thus the banks are pbned; and the resulting 
surfaces, as shown in illustrations, are amazingly imlled. Let this 
Sequel close as did the Note thirty-three years ago. Is it too much 
to hope that the prophecy of Doctor Enrness has — at long last— been 
fulfilled? "As agricultural or horticultural terms, ‘pioned’ and 
‘twilled’ [brims] wiU be some day, probably, sufficiently explained 
to enable us to weare from them the chaste crowns for cold nymphs.” 

then the added thought: From this most appropriate and 
beautiful masque, one gets an idea of "the delight with which 
Shakespeare saw Warwickshire m his youth.” 

Thomas P. Hakrison, Sb. 

North OaroUr>a State College 
of Agriculture and Mngineering 


"MEN MAY GEOPE ’S IN SUCH A SCAEEE” 

One of the most unintelligible lines m Shakespeare occurs in the 
short ^eech {All’s Well that Ends Wellj iv, ii, 38, 39) in which 
Diana pretends to accede to Bertram’s loye-suit. She says : 

I see that men make rope’s in such a scaxre, 

Xhat weel forsake our selues. Oine me tiiat King. 

Thus the lines are printed in tibe Polio, which is the only author- 
ity. Charles D. Stewart, in Some Textual Difficulties in Shake- 
speare (1914, pp. 44-61), has written an ingenious and romantic 
essay in interpretation of the text (virtually) as it stands, and at 
the dose he lists twenty-one attempts by other critics to introduce 
sense by change of words. Mr, Dover Wilson suggests yet another, 
" make rapes in such a scour ” (" New Cambridge ” ed., 1929, p. 
168), and is bold enough to say that it “ gives good sense.” 

The number of attempted emendations might doubtless be indefi- 
nitely increased, but they all indicate that the passage is one not 
Hkdy to be explained by verbal ingenuity alone. I suggest that 
the clue to it is foimd in a line of Measure for Measure (i, ii, 96), 
where Pompey, on being asked what is Claudio’s offence, replies. 

Groping for trouts in a peculiar river, 
isle fig^, of course, is from capturing fish by "groping” {OED 
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s. V. Grope 3. b). It is much the same figure that Maria uses of 
Malvolio in Twelfth Night, ii, v, 35 : 

iere comes the trout that must be caught with tickling. 

I believe that Diana has the same image in mind and that her 
speech should read: 

I see that men may grope *s {i, e,, grope ns) in such a scarre 
That we ^11 forsake ourselves. 

" Scarre,” which. Onions’ Shahespeare Glossary declines to 
explain, I take to mean a submerged or partly submerged rock, 
affording a point of vantage for the groper.” The Oxford Dic- 
tionary recognizes the sense of "A low or sunken rock in the sea,” 
and Wright’s Dialect Dictionary cites the nse of scar for 
ridge of rocks; a bed of rough gravel or stones; especially a rocky 
place on which cockles or mussels abound.” These seem to be 
maritime references. I would welcome instances of the word in 
connection with inland, and especially Warwickshire, waters. What 
Diana seems to mean to say is, I see that men may beguile us in 
such a situation (or with the aid of such a posture of circum- 
stances) that we ’ll consent to capture.” 

The misprint I impute to the printer of AWs Well is reasonable 
on the assumption that he was not an angler and could make no 
sense of Shakespeare’s metaphor. The preservation of the apostro- 
phe in make rope's indicates that it is not purely an error of sound, 
as if he were printing from dictation, although this might be so. 
It is more probably the work of the printer’s subconsciousness 
which, when his conscious mind could find no meaning in the 
words before him, arbitrarily substituted other words of nearly 
the same sound. 


II 

This seems a proper place to call belated attention to a textual 
change which I have made without exegetical comment (and with- 
out knowing that Howard Staunton, in a footnote of his later, 
1874, edition, had offered the same conjecture) in an edition of 
The Merchant of Venice {Shakespeare's Principal Plays^ 3rd. 
ed., 1935). 

The passage is Act rv, scene i, lines 50 ff., of that play, Shyloek, 
2 
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arguing Ms right to have Ms “humor” in the full and rigorous 
fulfillment of the bond, says, 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig, 

and after mentiomng other examples of personal idiosyncrasy, 
condudeg : 

for affection. 

Maisters of passion swayes it to the moode 
of what it likes or loathes. 

This is the First Quarto form; the Folio and the other Quarto 
differ in no noticeable detail except that they spell Masters instead 
of Maisters. Modern editors agree in ignoring the period at the 
end of the first line; and almost all follow Thirlby in reading 
Mistress of passion, though Johnson, the Arden editor, and Dover 
Wilson prefer Master of passion. 

I Ihiii Thirlby emended the wrong word, and that the passage 
should read : “ Masters our passion.” If Shakespeare wrote “ our ” 
in the form “oV’ as was commonly done in manuscript (the 
raised “r” standing for “ur”), the word would have been very 
similar to “of” in many hands. So read, the line is clearer, I 
think, and stronger; for Shylock is not saying that “affection” 
(whim or idiosyncrasy) is normally passion’s mistress (i. e., darl- 
ing, queen, complement, or whatever), but rather that it can on 
occasion overpower and divert it. 

Tuokee Beookb 

rote tJmversitv 


A PEINCIPAL SOUECE OF TSE BATTLE OF ALCAZAR 

The Battle of Alcazar, generally attributed to George Peele, is 
not a literary masterpiece ; but it is an interesting play for a num- 
ber of reasons, and has been much studied, most elaborately by 
jMr. W. W. Greg, who worked out the relations between the “plot ” 
and the quarto text of 1594 and submitted both to a careful 
analysis in Two Elizaiefhan Stage Abridgements: The Battle of 
Alcazar and Orlando Furioso, Oxford, 1933. Mr. Greg agreed 
with earEer writers in stating that Peele took Ms materials cMefly 
Freigius’ Hisioria de hello Africcmo. It has not been pointed 
oat,' Ifcfrevmf, that the playwright almost cffirtainly read this work 
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in the English translation printed by John Polemon in The Second 
Part of the BooTce of Battailes, Fought in Our Age: TaTcen out of 
the Best Authors and Writers in Sundrie Languages, Published 
for the Profit of Those That Practise Armes, and for the Pleasure 
of Such as Loue to be Harmlesse Hearers of Bloudie Broiles, 
London, 1587* Here the two longest accounts of famous battles 
stand together, and describe contests between Christians and Mos- 
lems. They are: ^^The Battaile of Pescherias [i. e., Lepanto], 
betwene Don lohn & Ali Bassa, in An. 157^. Out of Peter Con- 
tarini/^ and ^^The Battaile of Alcazar, fought in Barbarie, 
betweene Sebastian the king of Portugall, and Abdelmelec, king 
of Marocco, in An. 1578. Out of Freigius/^ 

Eeference to Polemon’s translation clears up several points which 
have perplexed Mr. Greg and others. The insistence upon 
Mahamet^s dark complexion (noticed by Mr. Greg, op, cit., pp. 
103-103) is found in the Boohe of Battailes as well as in the 
play: 

Abdelmelec . . . was of a meane stature, of a fine proportion of bodie, 
with brode shoulders, white face, but intermixed with red, which did 
gallanthe garnish his cheekes, a blacke beard thicke, and curled, great eies 
and graie. In summe, he was a verie proper man, and verie comelie in 
all his actions and iestures, and verie strong. . . . But as touching his 
nephew Muley [Ma]Hamet,^ he was younger then Abdelmelec, being about 
xxix. or XXX yeeres of age* of stature meane, of bodie weake, of coulour 
so blacke, that he was accompted of many for a Negro or black Moore * 
(fols. Y2b, Y3a), 

^ Corrected from " Hamet to “ Mahamet ” in the list of " Faultes 
escaped.” 

* Mahamet is later referred to as the Negro ” (fol T4a) . The distinction 
was often made in Elizabethan times between " black Moors ” and “ white 
Moors.” Mr, E S. Sugden has collected, in his Topographical Dictionary 
to the Works of Shakespeare and his Fellow Dramatists (Manchester, 
1925), p. 351, a long list of quotations which prove that in Shakespeare’s 
time (as Mr. Greg remarks) the Moor was generally thought of as black, 
and often confused with the Negro. Captain John Smith noted, in his 
Triie Travels, that ''King Mully Hamet was not blacke . . . but molata, 
or tawnie,” — ^Iike the Prince in The Merchant of Venice. See Henri de 
Castries, Les Sources midites de Vhistoire du Maroct Premiere s4rie, 
dynastie Saadienne; Archives et biblioth^ques d’Angleterre (Paris, 1925), 
n, 269. In The Thracian Wonder the mention of a white Moor” looks 
toward the distinction made by Wilkins in his Three Miseries of Barhary 
(in Be Castries, op, oit,, n, 255-256) between Lelia Isa, the ** fairest,” and 
Lilia Ageda, the "Negro,” two wives of Mahamet. 
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Smularly, Peele is following his source, not independently “ recast- 
ing history" (Greg, p. 103) when he makes Mahamet the mur- 
derer not only of his brother but also of his uncle Abdelmunen 
(Ms. SSb, S3a), and is excusably misled into thinking Sultan 
Amurath to be the son of Solyman (p. 83) by Polemon’s state- 
ments (fol. S3a). The text in the Boohe of BattaUes also clears 
up a good many minor matters — e. g., the difficulty in line 1143 
of the play (Greg, p. 116) is explained by the translation (fol. 
X2a). 

As for the names of characters, the Lodouico Caesar of the 
play (Greg, p. 84) appears in Polemon’s Tersion as Ludouicke 
(fol. X3a), and perhaps the puzzlmg "Argerd” Zareo (Greg, p. 
83) may now be read “Argere ” Zareo (or at any rate interpreted 
as "Zareo of Argier”), inasmuch as Polemon relates that Aba- 
dallas’ brothers fled to "Argier,” and that Abdelmelee, when he 
set out to depose Mahamet and gain the throne " came to Argier 
with mandates of the Turkish Emperour, in whome it was con- 
teined, that the captaines in those parts, should supply Tuto him 
all things needeful for the warres” (fol. S8b). To be sure, not 
all the names of Peek’s characters can yet be traced; but his 
Hercules, Diego Lopis, Pisano, are probably borrowed from the 
list of Christian captains engaged at Lepanto (in Polemon’s ver- 
sion of Contarini’s "Battaile of Pescherias”), where Hercules 
Lotta, Diego Lopez de Diglia, and George Pisano appear together 
(fol. M3a). Abdil Eayes (Abdula Eais) (Greg, p. 83) and Cely- 
bin (Greg, p. 84) are likewise borrowed from the lists of the 
names of Turkish captains present at the great naval engage- 
ment (fol. Plb), while Calsepius (Calcepius) may have been sug- 
gested by " Calcepy lusuf "(fol. 04b), and Callipolis by such notes 
as “These gallies were of CaUipoli” (fol. 03b). The "County 
Vinioso" who originaEy appeared m Act II, Sc. iv (Greg, pp. 
110-lH) seems to be borrowed from Polemon’s account of “ The 
Battaile of Saint MiehaeU, fought by Sea, betweene the Marques 
of Santa Cruz, and Philippe Lord Strozzi, in An. 1S83,” where 
the (“Earle of Timioso”) is mentiraied (fols. Bb3a, Bb3a). 

The closeness with which Peele, in uninspired moments, foEows 
his source may be judged from the following passages : 

Xu tile meaue time the king of Poitnga.1 beeing issued out of ArzQ, and 
to march, mustered Ms armie, wherein (besides the thousand sti- 
pendarieB, tiiat he had left to keepe the fleete, and the two thousand that 
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tee tad sent to Massaga) te tad foureteene tliousand footemen, and two 
ttousand torsmen, a great part armed. 

Moreouer, ttere were ttree ttousand pioners, and aboue a ttousand 
coctmen, and almost an infinite number of drudges, slaues, Negroes, mullot- 
ters, torse boies, landresses, and ttose sweete wenctes ttat tte Frenctmen 
doe merrilie call tte daughters of deligtt, for now tte world is come to 
ttat, we ttinke we cannot keepe wars wittout these snailes. So ttat all y* 
insauorie companie did exceede sixe and twentie ttousand persons. • . . 
And tte greatest parte of these forces tad tteir wages sparingly and verie 
ill paide them, and were distressed with want, and many otter ills, for 
now victuals beganne to faile, tte which were so sparinglie distributed, 
ttat many died for hunger (foL XJ2b). 

Abdilm. Now tell mee Celybin, what doett tte enemie? 


Celybin. Tte enemie dread lord, hath left tte towne 
Of Areil, with a ttousand souldiers armde. 

To gard tis fleet of ttirteene hundred saile. 

And mustering of tis men before tte wals, 

He found te tad two ttousand armed torse, 

And foureteene ttousand men that seme on foot, 

Ttree ttousand pioners, and a ttousand coctmen, 

Besides a number almost numberlesse 
Of drudges, Negroes, slaues and Muliters, 

Horse-boies, landresses and curtizans, 

And fifteene hundred waggons full of stuffe 
For noble men, brought vp in delicate. 

Abdil. Alas good king, tty fore-sigtt hath bin small 
To come with women into Barbarie, 

Witt landresse, with baggage, and with trash, 

Numbers vnfit to multiplie tty toast. 

Cely. Tteir paiment in tte campe is passing slow, 

And victuals scarce, ttat many faint and die. 

(Lines 1077-95.) 


JJn^rsiiy of MioHgm 


WiBNBE G. EiOE 


MICHEL GUT DE TOUES: SOME SOURCES AHD 
LITERARY METHODS 

Blancliemaiii, in Ms edition of Gny de Tonrs, notices two or 
three instances in which the poet has lifted hnes hodily from 
Ronsard, and remarks that Gny is evidently at no pains to conceal 
these borrovnngs.^ Other examples of this practice conld be added 

^PfemUfes (Ewores et Souspi^s omourewn de (hty de Town and Le 
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to those observed by Blanchemain,® and in fact so far is Gny from 
concealing his character of ronsardisant fidele that he founds upon 
it his chief claim to the attention of posterity (^Au jar dm de 
deffunct Monsieur de Eonsard ’) : 

0 beau jardin, s^il te demeure encor 
Quelque tresor d^un si lare tresor, 

Enrichis-en ma muse peu vant4e, 

A eelle fin que nos plus tards nepveux 
Puissent s§avoir que j’estois un de ceux 
Qui de Konsard ont leur gloire empruntde.® 

No doubt the very fact that writers like Guy were unable to quit 
the ^jardin de deffunct Monsieur de Eonsard^ is a reason why 
their Muse is ^peu vantee,^ but Gu/s manner of decorating his 
poems with flowers from that source is so frank as to amount to a 
kind of originality. Besides whole verses he has culled a good many 
phrases and epithets. In the lines just quoted, for example, the 
phrase ^nos plus tards nepveux^ is, as I recall, a Eonsardian 
expression. Like Eonsard he fell in love at the age of twenty, ‘ Sur 
mes vmgt ans,^ ^ with a girl of fifteen, ^ belle fleur de quinze ans,^ 
like Cassandre.® I have not attempted to collect such parallels, but 

Pwradts Amour, 2 vols. ('Tr4sor de$ vieux pontes fran$aisO» Earis, 1878, 
2 100. Guy published his poems in 1598, and in 1811 a prose-novel, Les 
Amours de Paris et de la u^mphe (Enone. Notices by Erangois Colletet 
(quoted by Blanchemain), Goujet, and La Monnoye contain no information 
that cannot be deduced from his books. He was born at Tours, probably 
about 1562, the son of a prosperous lawyer, Michel Guy (tl595), procureur 
au sibge prbsidial de Tours, and himself entered the legal profession. After 
his father’s death he seems to have settled in Paris. He gives a portrait 
of himslf in an envox to his poems (ed. cit. 2.98). There is an article, not 
accessible to me, by L Langlois in Bulh de la 8og, aroMoL de Tours, 1903-4, 
concerning one Anne M6on as the Anne of Guy’s sonnets. 

®E.g., ‘Belle, ne garde point h Pluton ta beautd’ {ed, cit, 1.64) — 
Ronsard, ‘ Ne garde point b. Pluton ta beaut4 ’ {CEuv,, ed. by Marty-Laveaux, 
Paris, 1881, 1. 63) 

® Ed cit 2. 65 Guy has two other sonnets on Ronsard ( ed, cit 1 29 
and 2.87), the first addressed to the ‘roi des poS^es fran^ois/ as he calls 
him, as still living, the second an epitaph. A native of Tours, he may have 
met or at least seen Ronsard there. Since Marcel Raymond’s L^'Influence 
de Bonsard sur la poSsxe frcmgaise (Paris, 1927) concludes with the year 
3.585, Guy does not come within its scope; he is mentioned casually (2. 218, 
349) as a continuator of the ‘Catullan’ style. 

*‘0d. oit 1.28; Ronsard, ed, ctt, 1.55 (‘Sur mes vingt ans’}, 

‘®Guy 1.64; Ronsard 1.11 {‘un beaut4 de quinse ans’). 
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we shall meet with others as we proceed. More interesting is the 
founding of entire sonnets upon Eonsard^ a practice of which at 
least two instances occur, one the introductory sonnet to Guy^s 
Mignardws, the other the final sonnet of his Sompirs. Unless 
other eases have escaped my notice, as is quite possible, Guy may 
have thought it somehow appropriate to make more or less open 
allusions to his master at these points. The first example follows : ® 

Bonsard 

Dessus Tautel d’ Amour plant4 sur vostre table 
Me fistes un serment, je vous le fis aussi, 

Que d’un coeur mutuel k s’aimer endurcy 
Nostre amitie promise iroit inviolable. 

Je vous juray ma foy, vous feistes le semblable, 

Mais vostre cruaut4, qui des Dieux n’a soucy. 

Me promettoit de bouclie et me trompoit ainsi* 

Cependant vostre esprit demeuroit immuable. 

0 jurement fard4 sous Tespece d’un Bien! 

0 perdurable autell ta Deit4 n’est rien. 

0 parole d’amour non jamais asseureel 
J'ay pratiqu4 par vous le proverbe des vieux: 

Jamais des amoureux la parole dur^e 
N'entra (pour les punir) aux oreilles des Bieux. 

Guy de Tours 

Bessus I’autel d’Amour je. veux ce mois icy 
Ce beau mois consacrd k I’alme Cyther4e, 

Vous jurer saintement, d ma belle IT^r^e, 

Que serez desormais mon amoureux soucy. 

Mais je veux qu’en apr^s vous me juriez aussi 
Que seulement de moy serez enamouree; 

Ainsi nostre amitie Tun k I’autre jur^e 
Luira tousjours en nous d'un feu bien eselairci. 

0 d^Amour^et du Bis, Venus douce nourrice, 

Soit que tu sois en Cypre, en Papbe, ou en Eryce, 

Entens ces juremens et ees mystiques voeux! 

Et fais que ton enfant k jamais soit contraire 
A qui d^elle ou de moy sera si temeraire 
Be premier les enfreindre et d'en rompre les noeuds 

With his opening phrase Guy has, quite intentionally given the 
signal that his sonnet is to be compared with Eonsard^s. The 
connection once seen, his more hopeful treatment of the theme 
gains a certain piquancy from comparison with the melancholy 

• Bonsard, Sormets powr ffSlkne, in edf, dt, 1. 286 ; Guy 2 29. 
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ending of his model, and such must have been his intention ; for no 
doubt he imagined that his readers -would always be verbally 
familiar with the 'king of French poets/ Guy’s sonnet has further 
interest as illustrating the imperceptible diffusion of classical 
themes, since, as I shall show elsewhere, its original, Eonsard’s 
sonnet, is little more than an 'inspired translation’ of a Greek 
epigram by Callimachus. 

The final sonnet of the is founded on the penultimate 

sonnet of the Bonnets pour Helene, but the manner of derivation 
differs from that in the case Just cited/ 

Ronsard 

Je faiaois ces Sonnets en Tantre Pi^ride, 

Quand on vit les Francois sous les armes suer, 

Quand on vit tout le peuple en furcur se ruer, • 

Quand Bellone sanglante alloit devant pour guide. 

Quand en lieu de la Loy le vice, rbomicide . . . 

Estoyent tiltres d’honneur. . . . 

Pour tromper les soucis d'un temps si vicieux 
Fescrivois en ces vers ma complaint© inutile. . . , 

Guy de Tours 

Triste je souspiroy cette plainte amour euse, 

Assis dans le giron de la "belle Eraton, 

Quand TliOrrible Megere et sa soeur Alecton 
Rendoient de toutes parts la France malheureuse, 

Quand les Francois mutins, d^une dague outrageuse 
S*entrecoupoient le fil que leur tramoit Clotbon, , . . 

Quand nos princes Bourbons et les princes Borrains 
Avoient pour s'esgorger le eoutelas aux mains. . . . 

Pour n’ouyr leurs d^Sbats ny le bruit des canons 
Ny voir les estandars de tant de gonfanons, 

J^escrivois en ces vers mon amoureuse plainte* 

In this instance Guy does not alter the sentiment of Eonsard, but 
makes it his artistic aim to vary the expression — ' dans le giron de 
la belle Eraton’ for 'en Fantre Pi6ride,’ 'I’horrible Megere et sa 
sceur Alecton ’ for ' Bellone sanglante ’ — ^usually with amplification. 
It is an exercise of the schools, where the sixteenth-century pupil 
was taught to vary a given Latin sentence in as many ways as 
possible styli eosercendi, gratia. Both poets unquestionably felt 
genuine concern for their country in the Civil Wars, but then 


Guy l.,97; Ronsard 1.292. 
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they doubtless had other strong f eehngs which they never expressed 
in their verses. It seemed proper to express this one in this way 
at the end of a book, because they had literary precedents; for 
Eonsard must have been prompted here by the well-known ending 
of VirgiFs Georgies. Yet the French poets, one observes, in their 
situation, unlike Virgil felt no need of excusing their studia 
ignobilis oti; quite the contrary. 

The sixteenth-century poets, for ever pillaging the same 
treasuries of themes, were well-broken to the ruses of style, and 
it was from invention in treatment more than from invention in 
subject that they looked to celebrate their triumphs. Hence it is 
instructive to follow a theme as it passes through different hands, 
as we have good opportunity to do in our next example of Guy^s 
borrowing. We go therefore the long way round. A poet of the 
Anthology, Meleager of Gadara, is the author of some verses which 
may be translated as follows : ® 

0 flower-nurtured bee, why do you brush Heliodora’s skin, deserting the 
flowers of spring? Do you mean to show that she has that which is both 
sweet and false, the sting of love ever bitter to the heart? Yes, I think so — 
that is it. My friend go back where you came from; your message is no 
news to met 

Meleager^s poem is not certainly, but very probably, the original 
of the basium of Joannes Seeundus that we read next. Secundus 
invites the bees to leave the spring flowers and come to his lady^s 
lips, but warns them of her ^ sting.^ This degree of transformation 
in an ancient theme is about what one learns to expect from the 
rhetorically-trained Latin poets of the Eenaissance.® 

Melhlegae volucres, quid adhuc thyma cana rosasque 
Et rorem vernae nectareum violae 
Lingitis aut florem late spirantis anethi? 

Omnes ad dominae labra venite meae. 

Ilia rosas spirant omnes thyma^ue omma sola 
M suooum vernae nectareum violae. 

Inde pnocul dulces aurae fundtmtur anethi, 

Narcissi veris ilia made(nt lacrimis t 
Oehaltique madent iuvenis fragrante cruore. 

Quails uterque liquor, dum cecidisset, erat, 

'' * P. 5. 163. I follow here the text of the Planudean Anthology as 

read in the sixteenth century. 

• Basia, ed by Ellinger, Berlin, 1899, p. 16. I have put w. 6-12 in italics 
for reasons that will be apparent below. 
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2 !feot(irequ 0 aetfierto medicatus, et aere puro, 

Impleret fetu 'oersicolore solum, 

Sed me iure meo libantem mellea labra 
Ingratae socium ne prohibete favis. 

Hon etiam totas avidae distendite cellas, 

Arescant dorainae ne semel ora meae 
Basiaque impressans siccis sitientia labris, 

Garrulus indicii tnste feram pretium. 

Hen non et stjmnlis eompungite molle labeUum: 

Ex oeulis stimulos vibrat et ilia pares. 

Credite, non nllum patietur vulnus inultum: 

Leniter innoeuae mella legatis apes. 

The poem is neatly arranged. After stating his theme in the jS-Tst 
four lines^ Secnndns slows the motion and gires body to the piece 
by 'accnmnlation^ in the floral passage of eight lines, and then 
finally exhibits his wit in three fancies addressed to the bees: 
(1) Do not exclude me from her lips, (2) Do not extract all the 
sweetness therefrom, and (3) Do not sting her, for she has stings 
equal to your own. 

This was exactly the thing for the PMiade. Konsard turned it 
into an ode in 1550, Bail into a long ^ anacreontic ^ published in 
1556, and Belleau into- two sonnets in his Bergme of 1565.^® 
Eonsard expresses the whole substance of Secundus^ poem except 
that he omits point (1) ; his intention is fulfilled when he has 
transformed the Latin elegy into a graceful chanson, and has shown 
what he can do by way of invention in the floral passage, for, while 
crowding the points at the end, he has rehandled and augmented 
this passage, giving to it two out of his four stanzas,. One sees that 
therein lies the main artistic interest of his poem. Bail's treatment 
is characteristic of him: in some sixty lines he follows Secundus 
straight through, taking the floral passage more lightly (4 lines), 
but amplifying heavily on the three final points. Belleau's treat- 
ment is more mteresting, since his opposite problem — compression 
of the material into sonnet-form — ^was more difl&cult : 

Mouches qui massonez les voustes encir4es 
Be VOS palais dorez, et qui d4s le matin 
Volez de mont en mont pour eflaeurer le thym, 

Eonsard, 4d, crif, by Laumonier, 2.55 s Balf, ed, by Harty-Laveaux, 
1.200; Belleau, ed, by Gouverneur, 2.280, 289. 

*«*In Belleau'st second sonnet, Jlfais Iasi volesf^^vous, tbe theme is 
bandied in a similar manner, but with a variation of language. 
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Et su^otter des fieures les odeurs savourees; 

Dressez vos ailerons sur les l^vres suerees 
Be ma belle maistresse, et baisant son tetin 
Sur sa boucbe pillez le plus nebe butin 
Que vous cbargeastes one sur vos ailes dories. 

Lk trouverez un air embasm6 de senteurs, 

Un lac conibl4 de miel, une moisson d’odeurs: 

Mais gardez-vous ausai des embuscbes cruelles. 

Car de sa boucbe il sort un brasier allumd, 

Et de souspirs ardans un escadron ann4, 

Bt pour ce gardez-vous de n^y brusler vos ailes. 

Slight as it is^ this soniiet shows originality and thought. The 
floral passage is omitted, mainly no doubt as an unnecessary orna- 
ment, but possibly also because Belleau recalled that Eonsard had 
retained it as the chief ^ effect ^ of his ode. Again, of Secundus’ 
three final points, Belleau chooses only the last, that which gives 
warning of the lady^s dangerous power, but he expresses it under 
the new figure of a brand and fiery sighs, not as in Secundus and 
Meleager by a ^sting.^ Thereby the point: bee . . . sting . • . 
counter-sting, is lost, no doubt intentionally, because it would seem 
too clever and would ^steaP the whole sonnet, ruining the tone. 
In any case, a new point is welcome and shows the writer^s wit.^^ 

Similarly J. C. Scaliger, who paraphrases Secuudus’ poem in tbe form 
of an anacreontic (Poemata, Heidelberg, 1600, p 467), also scants tbe 
floral passage, but makes tbe final point with venena. One may doubt 
wbetber this touches tbe true decorum of tbe tbeme better than ' sting ' or 
‘brand' I Scaliger's Anacreontica appeared in 1674. An English version 
also comes to band. At least I think it has not been noted that tbe verses 
of a madrigal by John Wilbye (publ. 1609), described by E. H. Pellowes 
as one of tbe most widely-known of all English madrigals, is a, probably 
direct, reduction of Secundus' poem (Pellowes, Bietr&Ush MadHgal School 7 
[1920] 87, and Compare Mnglish Madrigal Composers, Oxford, 1921, p. 212) : 
Sweet honey-sucking Bees, why do you still 
Surfeit on Hoses, Pinks, and Violets, 

As if the choicest Nectar lay in them 

Wherewith you store your curious cabinets? 

Ah make your flight to Melisuaviae’s lips; 

There may you revel in Ambrosian cheer. 

Where smiling Hoses and sweet Lilies sit 
Keeping their spring-tide graces all the year. 

Yet, sweet, take heed, all sweets are hard to get; 

Sting not her soft lips, Oh beware of that! 

Eor if one flaming dart come from her eye 
Was never dart so sharp, ah then you die! 
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What temadned for Guy to do in rehandling this theme? We 
have seen him transposing sonnets of Eonsard; on this occasion 
he revises Belleau, as is clear, for example, from his final point, 
where ^brandon^ is from Belleau^s ^brasier^:^^ 

FiUe du ciel, 0 menagere Avette, 

Ne lasse plas tes vollans avirons 

Pour effleurer k petits bees larrons 

Les belles fleurs qui naissent stzr Hymette. 

Sans te pemer d^une anssi longue traite, 

Sur ceste bouebe ou bien aux environs, 

Tu peux sugger un milier de fleurons, 

Mainte Hyacintbe et mainte Paquerette 
Icy la fleur qui naquit d’Adonis 
Croist k foison, ici sont ^panis 
Les lyz, les tyms et le Girofle encore; 

Mais garde toy, d<Srobant leur douceur 
Pour Penricbir, qu* un brandon ravisseur 
Ainsi qu’ k moy le coeur ne te devore. 

He has lightened the sonnet by reducing Belleau^s twelve-syllable 
lines to the more common ten-syllable measure; but his main 
intention is clear: he thought that Belleau had erred in omitting 
the floral passage, and hence he restores it, neatly enough, in his 
version.^® There is no reason, however, to suppose that Guy knew 
the original iadum of Secundus. Kather, we have here another 
instance of hxs loyalty to Eonsard, from whose ode he very likely 
imagined BeEeau^s sonnet to have been made ; for that Guy had 
Eonsard in mind is evident, since, true to his habits, he has lifted 
the address, ^ FiUe du ciel/ directly from Eonsard^s first line*^^ 

=^Guy, ed. 1,33; tbe sixth sonnet, *La Boucbe,’ in a series entitled 
* Pourtrait de son Ente/ The phrase, * k petits bees larions,’ is taken from 
Belleau^s second sonnet. 

^•Yet the hrandon certainly arises somewhat abruptly out of Guy's 
bouquet of flowers — another reason, perhaps a principal one, why Belleau 
had been obliged to suppress the floral passage. 

^^*F€W sixteenth-century ‘floral passages' fail to include the flowers 
mythologically sprung from men. Secundus gives us Narcissus and Hya- 
cinthus (w. 8-9), and Eonsard, Hyaeinthus and Ajax, replacing Narcissus 
by Ajax because of his bracket, ‘fleurettes ensanglant^es.' Secundus had 
similarly bracketed Narcissus and Hyaeinthus, but by an undesirable pun 
that Eonsard was unwilling to reproduce; ‘Qualis uterque liquor, cum 
cecidisset, erat.' Guy in an effort to vary the language of Eonsard takes 
virtually the only metamorphosed mortal left under ‘fleurettes ensan- 
^ant^es,*’ namdy Adonis. 
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From all this we get some idea of Guy^s artistic personality. 
He is no bewildered imitator; whether he appropriates a phrase or a 
Ime from another, or re-works an entire sonnet, he proceeds 
deliberately, with some purpose ; but his purposes, it seems, amoimt 
to little. We should be unjust, however, in this last instance to 
measure the superiority of Belleau by comparing the small differen- 
tial between the two French sonnets with the large differential 
between Belleau and Secundus. We ought to know what Guy 
could do m making a sonnet from a comparable Latin poem. Such 
knowledge fortunately is at hand. Like so many sixteenth-century 
poets Guy has drawn a handful of his poems from the Erotopaegnion 
of Girolamo Angeriano. I summarize these borrowings : 


Guy de Tours 

Mon Anne et Cupidon (1. 61) 

Le premier qui peignit (1.69) 
Mon Anne voyant (1 70) 

Mon Anne trouvant (1.71) 
Pourquoy te myres-tu (1 74) 
Lorsqu’ un petit papillon (1. 84) 
Mon Anne un jour (1.85) 
Bien-heureuse tu ckante (1.87) 
A cause que ta beauts (1.88) 
Lorsqu^ une fievre (1.93) 


Angeriano 

Caelia fatur, Amor (a4) 

In tabula primus (e4) 
Porte videns natum (e3) 
Quum dormiret Amor {b2) 
Quid speculum spectas (e4) 
Papilio fulgens (c4) 

Pectine formosos (c4) 

Tu felix cantas (c4) 

Ecce tumet forma (dl) 
Quum mea ferventi (e2) 


These ten poems from the Latin of Angeriano are all found in 
the third book of Guy^s Souspvrs, Ordy the first and the last are 
sonnets, the remainder taking the form of anacreontic odes or 
chansons^ except Le premier qui peignit^ which is a poem in six 
quatrains, and Pourquoy te myres-tu^ which is a single quatrain. 
Hence in most instances he has chosen a metrical form that imposes 
no restraint, hut permits him to follow his originals with little 
modification. The first of the two sonnets, again, is made from 
an epigram that happens to contain just enough material to fill the 
sonnet-form. But in making the second sonnet he was faced with 
a problem of reduction comparable with that faced by Belleau in 
dealing with Secundus. 


De Caelia CoTwalesomte 
Quum mea ferventi laugueret febre puella, 
Purpureo et starent Candida membra tore. 


“Eeferences are to Guy, ed, dt., and to Angeriano, Brotopaegnimf 
Naples, 1520. 
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Induit invisum Mora lurida protmus ensem, 

Et petit infestis aurea tecta rogis. 

Irruit, at postquam vidit sme labe papillas, 

Et quales praefert flava Minerva oculos, 

Obriguit retroqne dedit vestigia, et inquit 
Non haec lethaeam digna snbire ratem. 

Sic fata infernas pudibunda recessit ad umbras, 

Ausaque sic nxgro verba tonare Jovi. 

Quaecumque aetbeno sub regno regna morantur 
Sunt nostra, una precor Caelia morte vacet. 

Annuit boc Pluto, facta est dea, et illico cedunt 
Nubila, et intonsus dat quoque Phoebus opem. 

Sperandum est, postquam Mors importuna pepercit, 

Pacta dea ut nostras audiat ilia preces 

Lorsqu* une fievre forte agitoit ma Maiatresse, 

La Mort vint k son lict, recrespant de sa main 
Le bois soupplement fort de son dard inhumain, 

Afin de la tuer au fort de son angoisse* 

Mais si tost qu'elle vist la fleur de sa jeunesse 
It le mont jumelet de son trop chaste sein, 

Elle ne voulut pas achever son dessein, 

Et sans luy faire mal, incontinent la laisse. 

Et disoit s^en allant. Une telle beaut4 
Ne doit jamais sentir ma fiere eruaut4, 

Ny morte devaller au manoir Plutonique. 

Les enfers ne sent pas dignes de tel honneur; 

Apres cent ans d’icy, sans mort et sans douleur, 

Le ciel s^enrichira de sa face angelique. 

In setting up the situation Guy (w. 1-8) follows the original 
closely (w. 1-7), but thereafter sacrifices the action (withdrawal 
of Death to Hades, her plea to Pluto, transformation of Caelia into 
an immortal goddess), and makes the rest of his sonnet merely a 
laudatory speech by Death, of which w, 9-13 are no more than 
varied statements of v. 8 in Angenano. The final point is thereby 
lost; Guy's ^ After living a hundred years, without death she will 
become an angel in heaven,' seems much inferior to Angenano's 
is to be hoped that now, having become a goddess, she will 
hear our prayers.' Yet there is something to be said for Guy. 
Angeriano's poem, though rather long, is properly an epigram, 
and hence justifies a somewhat complex narrative by a striking 
point at the end. Though the sixteenth-century sonnet had been 
srfBciently crossed by the classical and neo-Latin epigram to make 
it MSt fioihething like the epigrammatic final point, it retained its 
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true lyric nature so far as to keep these points subdued. Belleau 
seems to respond to this feeling in Ms transformation of Secundus^ 
final points. The sonnet had to remain ^ passionate/ and too smart 
a conclusion would tend to throw it from the emotional climate of 
love-poetry completely into the intellectual climate of wit. Perhaps 
therefore Guy does well enough to sacrifice the point of his original, 
and, naturally, the complez narrative that leads to it and is in any 
case too complex for a sonnet; but it is hard to escape the impres- 
sion that he has impoverished his borrowed theme far more than 
Belleau, in Gu/s estimation, impoverished Ms by omitting the 
floral ornament.^® 

Jambs Hutton- 

Cornell University 


LES LETTEES DE VOLTAIEE DES MANUSCEITS 
TEOUCHIN 

Georges Bengesco, dans sa BiiUographie,^ s’etonne de trouver 
des differences assez considerables entre les lettres de Voltaire aux 
Tronchin publi^es par Gaullieur ^ et le texts de Cayrol et Erangois® 
reproduit plus tard par Louis Moland.^ 

Evidemment, il y a eu, d*ua c6t4 ou de Tautre, nAgligenee, inattention, 
manque d^exactitude ou de precision, de scrupule. Est-ce M. Gaullieur qui, 
en d4pouiUant la correspondance autograplie de Voltaire avec les Troncbin, 
a, fondu en une seule et m4me lettre plusieurs billets distincts, plusieurs 
missives s4parees? Sont-ce MM, de Cayrol et Francois qui ont morceld h 
Finfini cette correspondance? , , ® 


^*The poems here noticed are, of course, only a small portion of Guy’s 
production. I have observed only two other borrowings: an elegy entitled 
Bonge (1.52) from Ovid, Amores 1.5, quite literally translated save that 
it is cast as a dream and sixteen rather empty verses are added at the 
end; and secondly an epigram, A Paoollet (2 77), reproducing Buchanan’s 
well-known Ijt {Poemata, Leiden. Elzevir, 1628, p. 328). 

^ Or, Bengesco, Voltaire, BMiographie de ses oeuvres (Paris, KouvAyre et 
Perrin, 1882-1890, 4 vol.) in, 237. 

® Henri-Eus4be Gaullieur, Bevue smsse, mai, juin, juillet, aodt et sep- 
tembre 1855. 

® Cayrol et Francois, Lgttres inidttes de Voltaire, Paris, Didier, 1866, 
2 volumes. 

^<Euvres convpletes de Voltaire, Paris, Gamier fr4res, 1880-1883, 52 
volumes. 

* G. Bengesco, op cit., 237. 
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Les mannscrits originanx des lettres de Voltaire aux Tronchin 
sont mamtenant accessibles et permettent de repondre ^ cette ques- 
tion, Jetons d^abord nn coup d^ceil sur lenr histoire. 

En septembre 1778, qnatre mois apr^s la mort de Voltaire, 
Panctoneke preparait d^j^ nne edition de sa correspondance gen^- 
rale et il cbargea le marquis de Elorian de rassembler les lettres qui 
se trouTaient aux mains de Genevois. Le marquis s^adressa done k 
Erangoi^ Tronebin : 

. . . Je sais que vous vous int4ressez comme moi k la gloire de M* de 
Voltaire, et j’esp^re que vous ne serez pas facli4 de Taugmenter et d’y cou- 
courir. Si done tous aviez de ses lettres, vous obligeriez infiniineiit M. 
Panekoucke et moi-mtoe, si vous vouliez les lui communiquer, soit en 
original, soit par copie Je erois toe sdr que M. TroncMn-Boissier doit en 
avoir; si j*4tais plus en relations avec lui, je prendrais la liberty de les lui 
demander. Ne Tosant pas, voudriez vous avoir la bont4 de le faire? * , .® 

Cette lettre fut annot4e ainsi par celui auquel elle 6tait adress4e : 

Ma reponse ii M de Plorian, du mtoe jour, 28 septembre 1778, a 4t4 
qu’une correspondance particuli^re ne pouvait passer au public sans Pagr^- 
ment de Pauteur des lettres qui me sont demanddes, et que nous ne sommes 
malbeureusement plus k temps de consulter.’^ 

Les Tronebin, comme le remarque Gaullieur, 

dtaient gens d'affaires aussi bien que gens d'4ducation. Ils voyaient dans 
Voltaire le eapitaliste et le speculateur, le gentilbomme de la ebambre du 
roi de France et Tancien cbambellan du roi de Prusse, tout autant, si ce 
n'eat plus, que le po4te et le pbilosopbe. Ils ue^se souciaient nullement, 
pour mille motifs de discretion, de convenance ou de prudence, de voir leur 
nom imprime k cOte de celui de leur bdte. La publicite n'dtait pas leur 
affaire.® 

L’Sdition de Eebl, en 1785, ne donne pas une seule lettre de 
Voltaire aux membres de leur famille, L^6dition des (Emres 
Computes de 1876 ® n^a que trois lettres de ce fonds Tb4odore 
Tronebin, 18 avril 1756 ; k Troncbin-Galendnn, 13 novembre 1765 ; 
k Frangois Tronebin, ler d4cembre 1771). Elle n^en contient pas 
line seule qui soit adress4e k Jean-Eobert Tronebin, son banquler, 

*Florian k Fran-§ois Tronebin, 28 septembre 1778. Lettre publi4e par 
Gaullieur, JSevue snisse^ 1855, 271-272. II ne s'agit pas de Florian le fabu- 
liste, comme le dit Gaullieur, mais de son oncle, qui avait 4pous4 la ni4ce 
de Voltaire, 

7 JM., 272. 

271. 

® Voltaire* Oeuvres OompUteSj Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1876, 
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4 qui il semble bien pourtant que Voltaire ait 4crit pltis fr^quem- 
ment qu^lt tout autre de ses correspoudants, eutre 1755 et 176^, 
sans excepter d^Argental. 

Eu 1855, Gaullieur publia dans la Revue suisse^^ un certain 
nombre de letires provenant des arcMyes de la famille Tronchin. 
Elies parurent en volume la m§me annee.^^ Avec quelques modifi- 
cations dont nous reparlerons, elles furent publi6es de nouveau par 
Cayrol et Eranqois en 1856 et ont 4t6 reproduites depuis dans 
Eeition Moland des CEuvres Completes de Voltaire}'^ 

Mais ces lettres sont loin de constituer Fensemble de la corre- 
spondance entre le patriaxche et ses amis de Gen4ve/^ avertissait 
Bengesco/^ faisant allusion aux in4dits de la famzlle Tronchin. 
Et Desnoiresterres nous apprend de son cot4 qu’il s^offorga d^obtenir 
aeees a ces archives et qu'il eut Toccasion d'y jeter un coup d'oeil. 

Ce d4pat si ferin^ s’est ouvert un instant; il existe, et nous Tavons palp4, 
un ensemble de lettres autograpbes ne formant pas moins de 7 volumes, 
qu’on se refuse, avec une obstination qu^il faut respecter, k laisser publier.^** 

Ces volumes de lettres autographes (qui sont au nombre de dix; 
Eonds Tronchin, A 86„ A 87, A 88, A 89, A 90, A 91, A 9g, A 93, 
A 94, A 95) appartiennent depuis 1937 a la Biblioth4que Publique 
et Universitaire de Geneve. MM. Delarue, biblioth4caire en chef et 
Fernand Aubert, conservateur des manuscrits, ont bien voulu, au 
debut da 1940, nous autoriser k en prendre copie. 

Ils contiennent 597 lettres de Voltaire (dont 57^ aux Tronchin), 
69 de Mme Depis et une cinquantaine d^autres qui leur sont 
adressees. Pour ne parler que des lettres de Voltaire aux Tronchin, 
267 d'entre elles, soit, en gros, pr4s de la moiti4, ont d43a 4t4 pu- 
bli4es, soit dans les volumes de Moland, soit dans les volumes d^Henri 
Tronchin.=^® Moland donne 168 lettres de Voltaire aux Tronchin 
(96 k Jean-Eobert Tronchin, 23 k Frangois Tronchin, 37 a Th4o- 

Bevue sidss6f 1866. 

H -E. Gaullieur, Melanges Mstoriques et Utt&ravres sur la Suisse fran- 
gatse, Pans et Geneve, Cberbulliez, 1855- 

Cayrol et Francois, op, cit. 

Op, <nt,y vol. xxxvin k l. G. Bengesco, op, cit,, m, 236. 

G. Desnoiresterres, Yoltcnre et la sooiStS frcmgaise au XVIII^ specie 
(Paris, Didier, 1871-1876, 8 volumes) vm, 450, note 1. 

Henri Tronchin, Le Conseiller Frangois Tronohm et sea amis, Paris, 
Plon, 1896. Un mMecin au XVIII^ sihele, Theodore Tronohm, Pans, Pion, 
1906. 
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dore Tronchin, 2 k Jacob Troncbin). De ce nombre, 46 ne se re- 
troTivent pas dans les manuscrits de la BibliotMqne Pnblique et 
UniTersitaire de Geneve. Eestent 112 lettres qui sont I, la fois dans 
les mannserits et dans I’edition Moland<. II n’est pas sans int4x6t 
de les comparer. 

Donze lettres sont reprodnites enti^rement dans Moland, on 
presqne enti^rement (Mol. 2897, 3116, 3158, 3434, 3481, 3483, 
5340, 5711, 8911, 8926, 8927, 10060), bien que parfois mal dat4es 
(Mol. 5340, 19 jmEet 1763: il fant 19 jniUet 1764; 8927, 9 sep- 
tembre 1773: il fant 31 aott 1773; 10050, 7 septembre 1777: il 
fant 7 septembre 1776). 

Qiunze antres sont conformes an texte original ponr les denx 
tiers on davantage (Mol. 3065, 3281, 3290, 3306, 3408, 3451, 3468, 
3475, 3490, 3496, 3604, 3628, 3685, 3964, 8420). La lettre 3290 
dn 15 janvier 1757 snbstitne biffots k preires (Mss “mais je crains 
les prStres") et les dix lignes qni snivent ne sont pas dn 15 janvier 
1757; eUes font partie, dans les mannserits, d’nne lettre dn 27 
jantier 1757. 

Les qnatre-Tingt cinq antres lettres sont on des fragmaats simples, 
on d’dtranges conglomdrata gronpant sons nne senle date des phrases 
proTenant de diversea lettres qui, dans les mannserits originanx:, 
conrrent nn espace de plnsrenrs mois on m§mq de plnsienrs anndes 
et ont parfois differents destinataires. 

La formation de ces conglomdrats reste mystdrieuse. Moland 
s’est bom4 il reprodnire Cayrol et Erangois. Ces demiers paraissent 
avoir sn qne le texte de Ganllienr 6tait dontenx et se sont efforefe 
dY rem4dier. Bengesco a constatd^®* qne telle lettre de Addition 
GanHienr (Voltaire h Jean-Eobert Tronchin, 23 d6cembre 1758) 
forme, dans le volume de Cayrol et Erangois comme dans I’ddition 
Moland, cmq lettres distinctes (Moland 3716, 3726, 3781, 3837, 
3844), dont trois sont adress4es li Jean-Eobert Tronchin et deux k 
son frere Frangois. Mais la comparaison avec le texte original 
montre qne ces tentatives ponr fragmenter les dnormes pondingnes 
14gn4s par Ganllienr proc4daient ^ iAtons; tantOt elles sont aJldes 
trap lorn et ont mis sons plnsienrs dates ce qni provient d'nne senle 
des lettres antographes; tantdt elles ont laiss4 gronp4s des passages 
de plnsienrs provenances. Si nous snivons le sort des cinq letines 
mentiimnles ci-dessns par Bengesco, nous voyons qne Moland 3837 
est eimposfi i son tonr d’extraits de denx lettres des mannserits, 

»• G. Bengeaeo, op. eit., m, 237. 
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et Molaiid 3781, d^extraits de trois lettres. Les Inxit lettres origi- 
nales enfin ne sont reproduites qu^en partie: Moland 3716 (13 
d4cembre 1758): 31 lignes sur 65; 3725 (22 d6cembre 1758): 
9 lignes sur 22; 3781 (17 f^vrier 1759) : a) 17 f4vrier 1759, 13 
lignes sur 26; b) 26 fevrier 1759, 9 lignes sur 15; c) 26 mars 
1759, 2' lignes sur 16; 3837 (2 mai 1759) : a) 11 avril 1759, 3 
lignes sur 27; b) 2 mai 1759, 9 lignes sur 50; 3844 (7 mai 1759) : 
9 lignes sur 73. 

Dans d’autres cas, ce ne sont pas seulement deux ou trois frag- 
ments difiE4rents qui entrent dans une seule des lettres de F^dition 
Moland, mais jusqu^^ huit ou dix. Comment expliquer ce proc6d6? 
J^ai entendu dire a Geneve que GauUieur ne fut pas autoris6 par 
la famille Tronchin k copier les manuscrits directement; il aurait 
re§u copie des textes qu’on Jugeait dignes d^etre publics. D^ailleurs 
pen importe. Quel que soit Fauteur de ces d^coupages, son id4e 
directive paraSt avoir et4 d^emonder du texte les menus details de 
la vie domestique de Voltaire pour relever principalement les 6v6ne- 
ments cel^bres de son existence et les mentions de faits Mstoriques, 
— ^nouvelles de la Guerre de Sept Ans, lutte des Parlements, 4cbos 
de Versailles. Le d4coupeur a eu tort, sans doute, tout comme les 
premiers 4diteurs des PensSes^ de ne pas se conformer d'avanee a 
ce qu^exigeraient les metbodes d^bistoire Ktt4raire de notre temps; 
li a eu surtout le tort inexplicable de copier si bizarrement ce qu^il 
a copi4. Telle lettre, dat4e du 19 septembre 1761 dans Moland 
(4684), est une mosaique d^une douzaine de fragments de sept 
dates diff4rentes, oil pas une phrase sur dix n^est sans quelque 
inexactitude, petite ou grosse. ITous la transcrivons ci-dessous. 
O^est un cas bien accuse, mais nuUement exceptionnel, qui pent 
servir comme example des lettres de Voltaire aux Troncbin fa- 
briqu4es par proo4d4 syntb4tique. Hous avons d^autre part donne 
plus baut la liste des lettres publi4es dans Moland d^une fagon a 
pen pr4s exacte. 


Moland 4684 » 

A M. Tronchin, de Lyon. 

10 septembre 1761. 

J^ai done chez moi Mile CJhim4ne et Bodogune. [L*emploi des coupons et 
d'une somme d'argent %ale sera un bien petit objet, et je n’oserais ” pas 
mettre si peu de chose sur la t6te de la parente de Corneille. Mais puisque 
vous croyez la chose convenable, on pent toujours lui faire ce 14ger avan- 


MS : . . . “ je n^osais ...” 10 ddeembre 1761. 
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tage.^® Ainsi les faiseurs joindront le nom de Corneille a celui de Voltaire ] 
(MS ^’onds Tronclim, recueil A 94, 10 d^cembre 1761). Mais j’ai entrepns 
autre cbose. Je veux fair© une 4ditaoii de Pierre Corneille en faveur de sa 
petite-fille. C'est une [entreprise qui ne laisse pas dAtre une affaire de 
finance un peu delicate 3 (MS, 14 aotit 1761) [II faudra que je fasse 
les avances de Fedition. Cela ira h, 40.000 livres Les vers sont un objet de 
commerce plus gros qu’on ne pense.] (MS, 7 septembre 1761). [J^espere 
en venir a bout avec le secours des bont^s du roi, qui daigne donner 10.000 
livres,5^® (MS, 14 aout 1761) soit [la valeur de deux cents exemplaires 
Tons les princes ont sum cet exemple. M. de Richelieu en prend vingt; 
M. le due de Choiseul, vingt, etc, etc M. Bertin, contrdleur general, est 
le seul k la cour qui ne shnt4resse pas aux souscnptions que je fais faire. 
II ne m^a pas seulement repondu,] (MS, 7 aofit 1761). [Mais il faudra 
hien que ce contrdleur-la paye les souscriptions royales, et le temps n’est 
pas des plus favorables 3 (MS, 14 aofit 1761) [Si Bieu nous donnait 
la paix, cette Edition de Corneille serait une fortune pour Mile Corneille; 
mais elle me paratt bien 41oign4e 3®^ (MS, 7 septembre 1761). [Ils ont dit; 
Lm Id patof! et il n^ a ®® point de paix, Et ce fou de Diogfene Rous- 
seau propose la paix perpetuelle.3 (MS, 19 mars 1761). [Nous ne pouvons 
faire que la paix la plus humiliante ou la guerre la plus ruineuse. Mill© 
families sont ruin4es.3 (MS, 7 aofit 1761). [Il est vrai que je b^tis, que 
je fais des jardins, que je joue la cornddie.®® Mais je suis sage, j'entamerai 


*®MS; . . . ‘*ce leger avantage sans prejudice de ce qu'on doit faire 
pour elle et madame denis a qui j’en ay parl4 approuve beaucoup cette 
disposition, ainsi les faiseurs joindront le nom de corneille a celuy de Vol- 
taire, et me feront sans doute trop d’honneur . . 19 ddcembre 1761. 

=^®MS: . . . **mon entreprise de REdition de Corneille ne laisse pas 
d’Otre une affaire de finance un peu delicate, j'espfere en venir k bout avec 
le secours des bontds du Roy qui daigne donner dix mille Livres. mais il 
faudra que Mr. le cqntrolleur general les paye, et le temps n*est pas des 
plus favorables . , 14( aofit 1761. 

®®MS: . . . *^il y a bien autre chose, il faudra que je fasse les avances 
de Sedition de corneille, cela ira a 40000 livres. les vers sont un objet de 
commerce plus gros qu’on ne pense. il n’y a rien a perdre a ces avances; 
et ces 40000 livres se payeront a plusieurs termes 

SI dieu nous donnait la paix Redition de Corneille serait une fortune 
pour m«ii6 corneille. mais cette paix me paralt bien eloignde.” 7 septembre 
1761. 

®^MS: . . , **A propos, je ne sms pas extrtoement content de Mr. le 
controlleur general, il est le seul It la cour qur ne s’int4resse pas aux sou- 
seriptions que je fais farre pour une Edition de Pierre Corneille, en faveur 
de sa petite-fille. Le Roy prend la valeur de deux cent 4xemplaires; tons 
les princes ont suivi cet 4xemple, Mr. de Richelieu en prend vingt, mr. le 
Duo de Choiseul vingt etc. Mr. Bertin ne m’a pas seulement rdpondu . . . 

T aofit 1761. 

*®MS: . - . ‘^il ny avait , * .■'M9 mars 1761. 

®®MS: ^ oom4die, que j'ay quelque fois cent cinquante bouches k 

^murrir et tquiours.cent, maia je suis sage ...” 1$ octobre 1760. 
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les fonds le moins < 3 [iie je pouirai®* Les cb.ateaux et les comedies sont 
cliers ] (MS, 13 oetobre 1760) [Mme Denis vent uns° tli^toe, et moi, une 
belle eglise Kons irons tons S, TbOpital entre J4sns-Cbrist et Corneille.] 
(MS, 2 septembre 1761). 

Andes Delattee 

Wayne Umversity 


JOHANN SilLOMON SEMLER^S GEDANKEN TON 
UBEREINEOMMUNO DER ROMANE MIT 
DEN LEGENDEN, HALLE 1749 

Semler^s programme^ meant as a Christmas gift for the Saxe- 
Weimar Councillor Samuel Lenz, appeared in Halle ^^bey Johann 
Justinus Gebauer/^ 24 pp. in-4. The title page has a motto : Pour 
faire un livre, qui ait du debit, il faut travailler a des Romans. 
Lettres de M. Bayle.^^ The secondl sheet contains the dedication to 
Lenz, the third a preface directed to the same. Among other re- 
marks, the following is of interest: "Was den Inhalt dieser Blatter 
betrift, so habe yermeinet, Gelegenheit zu manehen nicht unniitz- 
lichen Betrachtungen zu geben,. wenn ich einen Binfal, den icb in 
einer franzosischen Zeitung einmal gelesen, welter verfolgte. Ich 
werde glauben einigen Nutzen gestiftet zu haben, wenn sich diese 
Gedanken einigen XJnwillen und Verachtung, des blossen Gegen- 
siandes wegen, zuziehen solten.” This gives us a source on the one 
hand and, on the other, an insight into Semler^s character such as 
it revealed itself in later years gradually and most influentially : 
Semler was the bom historian who would apply historical views to 
anything, be it novels, the middle ages, or even the origin of the 
biblical collections. If He AufhJdrung was unhistorical, Semler 
W’'hom the Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliotheh considers one of the 
leaders of Enlightenment, did not belong to that Aufhldrung, On 
p. 7, he begins with a half -humorous revaluation of medisevalism 
and the catholic monk ; " Wenn die Geschleehtsf orscher oder Erdbe- 
schreiber ohngefahr in den Klosterreliqvien blattern, und das nicht 
finden, was sie ohnf elbar vermutet haben : so miissen diese guten 
Platkdpfe bey der TJnordnung und dem TJnverstand zu Hause 
gehbren.^^ He criticizes even Gronov, Grave, Maffei, Burman, 

*^MS’ . . . “que je pourrai.*' Dix lignes plus bas; ...” les cbataux 
et les comMies sent cbers.” 13 oetobre 1760. 

"MS: . . . "veut un beau fb^atre ...” 2 septembre 1761. 
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Eacciolati^ the cream of critics and philologists, for their nnhis- 
torical view of monasticism, and asks himself if it really matters 
when pure Latin style is neglected. ^^Die Monche haben dnrch 
eigeninachtige Vermerung der lateinischen Sprache reichlich er- 
setzt, was der naturlichen Eeinigkeit dnrch ihre eigne Nach- 
laszigkeit abging,^^ His casnalness of style is by no means to be 
misinterpreted as of solely ironical intent; Semler merely wishes 
to write in such light vein as would become a Christmas gift to a 
cavalier; but he is also serious; he himself never wrote elegant 
Latin; and he refers to his early essay^ when thirty years later he 
has to justify his character in the light of his own development as 
a scholar and historian, in Semlers Lebensleschreihung von ihm 
selhst abgefasd^ His complicated theoretical character lent itself 
to misunderstanding j his impartiality and equal justice that never 
could see the wrong in one side only, his historical attitude 
that did not even look for good or bad, but was satisfied with 
understanding, found itself in a difficult impasse when confronted 
with decisions, such as Dr. Bahrdt^s case had required. The frantic 
attempt to move away from that unhappy man and scholar, who 
after all had but more courage and character than the great his- 
torian Semler, ended with this Lebensleschreihung^ which does not 
excuse its author, though it interprets him adequately, — ^Here we 
find as the central figure the learned polyhistor Baumgarten, whose 
NorchricMen were compiled by such men as Semler. Among the 
sources, he mentions Bayle^s Nomelles de h repuhlique des lettres, 
Journal des scavans^ LeClerc^s BilUothequeSp La nouvelle hi-- 
hJiotheque germanique and others,® Any of these might have given 
the first hint to Semler^s treatise on the novel. Apart from a Munich 
Dissertation, 1911,® we have no adequate discussion of early novel 
theory, nor is Wolff really adequate. Semler, at any rate, has not 
been discussed from this angle as yet, although his name is men- 
tioned quite often in some general connection or other. 

While the older novel theory attempts to find norms subh as 
Aristotle is supposed to have established for other genres; the fact 
that prose fiction and prose writing, history and story ^ especially 
the so-called True Story^ for which antiquity offered amusing 

i Halle 1781 1 i, 115. 

X, 114; n, 21. 

*Hax L Wolff, Gfesohiohte der Komantheorief ’Nvmberg 1915; vgl. J^ealh 
4, d. Z/flr. m, 63. 
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examples of untrutlifxilness, could not be readily distinguished on 
principle was the main impediment in novel theory. While one had 
novels with various degrees of direct or hidden factualness^ from 
the Astree or Argenis to Arminim^ the degree of fictionalism could 
not be sufficiently separated from the aspect of symbolic truth — 

even if Arminius spoke differently, people do speak like Armimus*^ 
The Acta Erudiiorum, for example, again and again are concerned 
with these questions.^ Prom the historical angle, all the stately 
journals of scholars, such as Breitinger^s Tempe Helveticum or 
Mencken^s Miscellanea Lipsiensia (mva)^ of which I have the copy 
which Gottsched once owned, contribute occasional information; 
but a theologian was not apt to enter on the scene. Semler, of course, 
was fundamentally a historian who applied the methods of critical 
research to the Bible more subtly even than Capelle and Simon, 
LeClerc and Pfaflf; but his autobiography recalls to our mind a 
story Woodrow Wilson and Stockton Axson used to tell upon a visit 
to Max Miiller^s house — there was no retreat, none whatsoever, 
where there were not books; and Semler tells us what he used to 
read on certain occasions — ^mystics, fairy tales, magic, and the like. 
Ho wonder that he should see at an early age that those legendary 
reports that became canonised as Bible would have to be taken 
together with other miracle stories that did not happen to become 
part of the Western Canon. In this maimer, his essay on novel 
and legend is, in a manner, part of his later research ! 

The essay consists of fifteen whimsical paragraphs : In the first, 
he says: ^^Die meisten heihgen Geschichten kommen ihrer ganzen 
Abfassung und Vorstellung nach, von miiszigen und gutmeinenden 
TJrhebern her/^ While this refers specifically to legends of Saints 
rather than biblical stories, he finds considerable similarity with 
novelists, Memoiressteller^ etc. The second paragraph jokes about 
Ausschmuchung, both in legends and novels, exclamations, flowery 
hyperbolae, the use of imaginary foreign, especially Oriental, lan- 
guages. 8. Similarity of content: practicaUy all saints are identical; 
so are the heroes of practically all novels, even if new names are 
found. As the saints are all very pious, severe, abstaining, martyrs, 
workers of miracles, etc,, all novels deal with the tribulations of 
lovers. Semler^s description of the "gemeine Eoman^^ follows the 

* 1683, p. 147 Bucher on history; p. 385 Huet on novels. 1684, p. 433 
Mrs. Praseh on novels. 1688, p. 226 A. Ch. Bothe on fiction. 1689, p. 287 
ArmMus by Lohenstein. p. 633 Bartholinus and Huet on the Edda, 
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pattern of the Greek novel that, through Longus, Heliodor, and 
Chariton, had entered the seventeenth century novel of Europe. 
Semler Jokes about his concept of '"Einheit," referring to the 
Querelle between de la Motte and Mme Dacier, who need not have 
proved the ""unity of the Iliad. 4. EmptabsicU : Semler smilingly 
maintains that edification is the ultimate purpose of both Saintly 
and Love stories. Virtue is bound to win. 5. As the Saint had 
nothing to do but to effect miracles, the hero of the novel need do 
nothing but marry, um "‘^ein Fraulein, eine Prinzessin, eine Nonne, 
eine Indianerin, eine Morm, eine Sclavin in den gluckseligsten 
Zustand auf der Welt zu setzen.^^ 6. The readers of either type are 
alike, people of limited mtelligence and much leisure. ""Dis emige 
bleibt alien gleich iibrig, dasz sich ein jeder zu Hause gar bequem 
fiber die greulichen Tucke des Glficks in der Stube erbossen kan/^ 
Other books are becoming less important; the novel can replace 
the bible. 8. The taste for legends of saints and novels derives from 
"" Unwissenheit der wahren Geschichte/^ ""Es sind viele, so die 
M4moires pour servir 4 Fhistoire de Malte, . . . und andere wirk- 
liche Eomanen, fur wahre Geschichten halten.^^ 9. The inter- 
national character of legend and novel, to which he also alluded 
sub 6, is exemplified by the traffic in translations. 10. On the 
business aspect, writer, publisher, salesman. 11^ On old models 
and copper-plate nudities. 12. The growing popularity at certain 
times, such as since Mile, de Scud4ry the novel has experienced, 
is paralleled to the ups and downs of Saints^ legends. 13. Improve- 
ments of legends by BoUand, Baillet and others are compared with 
improvements of the novel by D^Argens, de Scudery, Pr4vost 
d^Exiles, d^Urf4 and others, whose works, distinguishable among 
each other, greatly differ from the common love novel. The Astree 
IS called beautiful, and the Memoires d^un homme de qualite are 
preferred to Mmon Lescaut ; but when he calls the Aralicm Nights^ 
Amadis, the Bmise and Eerhules indispensable for passing the 
time, his satirical vein gets again the better of him. 14. Scholars 
can make use of them : There is a somewhat shady story about the 
history of paper, taken from a legend by St. Petrus Damianus, to 
prove how legends may be used by scholars. Similarly with the 
novel: ""LaS Eabelais fur Gelerte sey, wird wol niemand leugnen; 
wenigstens haben' die gewdnlichen Eomanleser keine Lust daran/^ 
Next he mentions Automathes by Kirkby and Pococke^s Philosophm 
16. On Defenders: There is an array of strange 
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defenses (^^Mabillon hat sich der Thrane Christi zu Vendome 
manlich angenommeii;, wider des satinsehen Thiers irnglaubige 
Angrijffe/^), and with similar success the novels have been defended: 

ob gleich der Abt von S. Beal, und nach ihm Lenglet der wahren 
Geschiehte vor den Eomanen einen grossen Vorzug beilegen wollen: 
so ist doch leicht zu begreifen, daS der Verfasser der Schrift de 
Vusage de$ Bomam mehr Leser findet, und mehrere uberzeuget/^ 
The yotmg scholar, in his twenty-eighth year of age, expects how- 
ever that he will be despised and contradicted for his low opmion 
of fiction: ^^Ich mus es leiden, wenn einige dieses fur einen Ver- 
such in der Satire erldaren wollen; wenn man mich nur dadurch 
nicht zu schimpfen meinet. Ich wiirde mich aber auch sehr freuen, 
wenn ich Personen, die zu was besserm aufgelegt sind, etwas irre 
machen, und dazu brmgen kbnte, dafi sie die Eomane so lange 
liegen liessen, bis sie in der wahren altern oder neuern Geschiehte 
etwas versucht hatten ” The remaining four pages call for his- 
torical studies, into which he gives an introduction, while berating 
some more fiction writers, especially the author of Gesprache im 
Beiche der Todien, If the readers knew ^^ihren schlechten Ver- 
fasser^^ they would not be proud of owning the entire collection: 

Buddei so genantes historisches Lexicon, war die Qvelle, woraus 
er am meisten schopfte; welche er nicht einmal selbst besas, son- 
dern gemeiniglich die ersten Tage jedes Monats so lange lernte, 
bis er mit einer neuen Enirevue sem nbtiges Weingeld verdienet 
hatte/^ Poor Fafimann! Semler simply is no good when he is 
serious; or is he: Arnolds Eirchen- U7%d Eetzerhistorie setzt 
einen leicht in den Stand, wider die Geistlichen bey Gelegenheit 
mit Nachdruck aus der Geschiehte loszuziehen. Herrn von Holbergs 
EirchengesoJiichie gibt auch erhebliehe Betrachtungen an die Hand : 
zumal wenn er Baylens Namenbuch in gewissen Artikeln von Wort 
zu Wort, auch mit den eingeschalteten Dichterspriichen und ions 
mots abgeschrieben hat/^ He concludes, nevertheless, by stating 
that usefulness should not be the proof of history, nor should one 
tliinV that the facts are as yet available. With growing research, 
history might have so many unknown names and so many precise 
data that it would resemble our novels. 

This half jocular, half serious essay is an interesting contribution 
to the great historian^s biography; the theorist of fiction will place 
it next to the Beflexions mr les Bomms^ which the wife of burgo- 
master Prasch published in 1684 in answer to bishop HuePs ap- 
praisal and approval. As long as novels were seen as imperfect 
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history — ^untrue reading when so much real history would be avail- 
able — no adequate theory could be developed. From the point of 
view* of historiography, however, both Semler^s serious work and 
this rare programma deserve more consideration. Though Semler 
never acquired the gift of presenting a topic in a form intelligible 
to his average contemporaries, his effect on church and laity was 
enormous, and for lastmg success he should only have followed the 
precepts of Rapines Instructions pour Vhisto'ire^ Paris 1677; for 
the Jesuit poet Rapin looked at history as literature with an eye 
for style just as the Lutheran scholar Semler looked at literature 
as would-be history with an eye for truths and inventions. 

HMi!;rEiOH Mbyeb 

Formerly at Bxoe Institute 


GRETFS BAD NAME > 

The name Qrete has long been in bad odor, longer indeed than 
anyone seems to have stopped to point out.^ Professor J. A. Walz's 
comments on a sixteenth-century Faust play supported this inter- 
pretation, and he had no occasion to look farther. Friedrich Zarncke, 
who incidentally pointed out these implications, declared that they 
were particularly frequent in Northern Germany and appeared in 
Upper Germany after the Reformation. As supporting evidence he 
cites "Als im der todt genommen het/ Euridicen sein schone 
Gredt" from Sebastian BranPs Freidanh of 1538. In the Deutsches 
Wdrteriuch^ Arthur Hubner collects a good number of examples, 
and more may be found in Othmar Meisinger’s very interesting 
discussion of the connotations of Christian names in the Upper 
German dialects. 

Zarncke^s belief that this use of Grete is characteristically North- 
ern German — use for which he gives no examples — ^is erroneous. 

^ I kave commented on it in Problems in German Literary Bistory of the 
Fifteenth and S^teenth Centuries' (New York, 1939), pp. 113-14, n. 98, 
citing J. A. Walz, "A German Faust Play of the Sixteenth Century,” 
Germanio Beview, m (1928), 11-12; F. Zarncke (ed ), SehasUan Brants 
Farrenschiff (Leipzig, 1854), p 300. See further Deutsches Worterhuokj 
rv, i, 6, cols. 198-200 ; 0. Meisinger, " Die weiblichen Appelativnamen in den 
hochdeutschen Mundarten ” Zeitsohrift fUr hoohdeutsche MundarteUf vi 
(1905), 88*89, No. 23. J, C, Dolz, Die Modem m den Haufnamen (Leipzig, 
1825) offers nothing pertinent. 
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To be sure, be may have in mind various Fortbern German uses of 
Grete for a demon of one sort or another, but such uses do not 
stand very close to the pejorative connotation of Grete. Oswald von 
Wolkenstein, who was writing in the Tyrol before the middle of 
the fifteenth century, knows Gredel as a typical name for a peasant 
girl.^ Furthermore, he makes it plain in another place that ^^liebe 
Gret ” can scarcely have been all that she should be.® Oswald had 
been in Forthern Germany, but that fact scarcely proves his adop- 
tion of a use foreign to his native speech. One is whimsically 
tempted to see some significance in the fact that Oswald^s wife was 
named Margarethe, but this clue will not lead us farther. When 
Beda Weber, the first editor of Oswald^s poems, groups together 
references to Grete and the wife, he is probably doing so for con- 
venience. We can be sure that Grete was in bad odor m South- 
eastern Germany at this time, for Hans Heselloher, who wrote a 
few years later, joins Gredel and Matz, another name with unpleas- 
ant associations.^ Furthermore, his verses 

er sey des adels alsso wol 

ein graff von Lorion, 

wie wol ers mit Gredlin kan*^ - 

are unequivocal, whatever the allusion to Lorion — Maschek, the 
latest editor, offers the admittedly desperate conjecture Luderjan 
(p. 304) — may imply. 

Conjectures about the origin of these associations with the name 
Grete are naturally more or less uncertain until additional early 
examples are available. Clearly Grete owes its bad odor to the 
words that it resembles, and these words need not have the remotest 
etymological or historical connections with Grete or with each other. 
It IS probably pertinent to any conjecture to point out that the 
meaning seems to have faded somewhat in the course of time. 
Oswald von Wolkenstein, Hans Heselloher, and the other early 
users of Grete seem to couple with it sexual implications, either 
goCd or bad. In modem vernacular use Grete suggests according 
to Meisinger, either stupidity or a peasant background and does 
not imply doubtful morals. 

Maschek, LyHh des spUten Mvttelalt&rs (licipzig, 1939), pp 86-87, 
which may be found in J. Schatz (ed.). Die (3-ediclite Oswalds mn, Wolhen- 
stem‘^ (GSttingen, 1904), pp, 124-25, 

® Maschek, p, 93 = Schatz, p. 173. 

* Maschek, p. 97 — A. Hartmann, KomamscTie Ferschungen, v (1890), 451. 

* Maschek, p. 97 Hartmann, p. 451, 
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In looking for possible origins, we shonld of course start from 
the earlier meaning. Kaspar Stieler connected Greie with greie 
‘desiderata’ (from gTeten).<‘ Although his etymology is wrong 
he may not have been so far off in mdicatmg the associations of 
Greie for the speaker of German in his day. Inasmuch as these 
associations reach farther back than Stieler, who wrote m the 
second half of the seventeenth century, we might exainine words 
and ideas likely to be familiar in the Middle Aps. My friend 
Professor John G. Kunstmann, who has generously verged sme 
bothersome references, wonders, for example, whether g-refen, MHG 
grHen ‘die Seine ausemander spreizen’ or St. Margarethe, the 
patroness of women in childbed, could have helped build up these 
associations.^ As evidence of their dose relation to the meanmg of 
Grete I add that Margarethe is said to be a name often given to 
girls of illegitimate origin in Salzburg, — a reference that I owe to 
Professor Grant Loomis.® 

Aeohee Tatloe 

Uniisersity of OaUformaj 
Berkeley 


A NOTE ON THE U-DECLBNSION IN OLD NOESE 

Since 'the i in leviSr ‘ a saying, judgment,’ and in ‘ custom, 
manner’ represents an original e,® we should have expected the 
forms ^JcveSr < *JeveSus. {d.mrSr ‘ meal’ < *wer3m} and *sjodr 
'< *se3uR (el mjoSr ‘ mead ’ < *me3‘m) • 

Erik Noreen ® derives kvidr from *kvedjm But the assumption 
of a /u-suffix has no historical support and is therefore really 
begging the question. Noreen was evidently forced to this hypo- 
thesis because he assumed that the i in Tevidr is phonetically correct. 
It is far more likely that the i in both hviSr and sidr was borrowed 
by analogy from the tt-stems with radical vowel PGmc t, such 
as friSr, hvisir, lidr, limr, etc. 

The primary point of contact between the two types was evi- 
dently the 3 directly foUowing the radical vowel, for where 8 does 
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not directly follow the radical vowel the two types are otherwise 
kept strictly apart (cf. verdr with TcviSr: vidr^ and ^IceluR Tcjolr 
with sidr : viSr ) . Since e did not suffer breaking after an original 
^Tcvedr ( < '^hvedv.R ) could all the more easily have been displaced by 
hvidr after the pattern of kviSr ^beUy^ (Goth, qipus ) : viSr, where 
no breaking could occur. On the other hand;, if the 5 directly fol- 
lowing the radical vowel represents the only point of contact between 
siSr and the i-type^ then the discrepancy between sWr and mjodr 
(where S likewise directly follows the radical vowel) is left un- 
explained. This discrepancy, however, is removed if we assume 
another point of contact between the i-type and the e-type, viz., 
the congruence of the radical vowel i (due to the t-umlaut of e) 
with original PGmc i. This falling together of the radical vowel 
in both types originally took place in the dat. smg. (cf. viSi: siffi < 
*se8i) and in the nom. plur. form (cf. mdiT: siffvr '<i *sedir) but 
in historical times was extended by analogy with the i-stems to the 
acc. plur. form (cf. viS-Uj -iisiS-i instead of *se^-u). 

The phonetically correct radical vowel i of the e-type in two of the 
declensional forms and the later analogical radical vowel i in the 
acc. plur. must have furnished a point of contact ® between the two 
types aside from the 3 directly following the radical vowel, resulting 
in the complete displacement of origmal e in favor of i. The sub- 
stantive mjodr escaped this displacement evidently because this 
w-stem had no plural forms, and therefore only the dat. sing, form 
midi contained the radical vowel i. The example of mjodr over 
against sidr (instead of *sjodr) indicates that the d directly follow- 
ing the radical vowel was not the only factor m connection with the 
displacement of a by i in the e-lype. 

Albert Morey Sturtevajstt 

University of Kamos 


® Cf. the contact between the a-stems and the n-stems due to the con- 
gruence of the radical vowels i and e. In the a-stems i-: e represent PGmc 
■t: e; in the i^-stems i: e are the result of i-umlaut of ei o (cf. smtSr, 
smtt^-ar, -i with vegr, veg-or, -vr with meg-ir, etc ) . 

Heusler's remark (Aisl. Klementarh.% § 225, Anm.) . "Bei WCrtern die 
den Umlauten und der Brechung unzugS-nglich sind, wie vegr '‘Weg^^ sipr 
"Sitte,” unterscheiden sich u- and i-Fteion iiberhaupt nur im Akk. 
Pl /^ — IB misleading so far as the phonetic development of st&r is concerned. 
Only after *8jo&r had been displaced by sidr was either 

umlaut or breaking impossible. Heusler evidently regards the form 
as phonetically correct. 
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EMNSGHE, E. = ‘ SEED-POD ’ 

Hieronymus Bock^s New KreutteT Buch^ Strafiburg, 1539, bas 
three instances of this apparently unrecorded word: 

Von Weiderich . . . Dregt lange neinschen oder scliotten, wie die 
gemeynen Tbraunen violen. (i, 47^) ; Die anderen giossen garten Erweyssen, 
sind mit stengeln, blettern, nppen, faden, weissen bluomen, vnnd beinschen 
Oder scbifeUi den obgenanten Schott Erweyssen gleieh. (li, 6b) ; Znom 
dritten, das die bonen, vber andere garten vnd knchenfrncht geschlacht 
seien, der massen, das eyn mal hundert Bonen in eynem scapo oder schot- 
ten gefunden sind worden &e* Soldie obernente zeychen, fint man gar 
nit an vnsern Bonen, dann vnsere Bonen keymen bald . . . Zuo dem so 
gewinnen sie kiirtzere vnd schlechtere -wurtzeln, weder die andere legumina, 
aneh fint man selten vber sechs Bonen in eyner heynschen, ich geschweyg 
dz man hundert solt finden &c. (ix, 11®). 

Ifeither Grimm^s Deutsches Worterbuch nor P. Kretschmer^s 
Woftgeogmphie der deutschen Umgangssprache mentions this 
synonym of ^ Hiilse/ ^ Schote/ The meaning of Eeinsche^ coupled 
in Bock^s text with Schote and Schiff^ is perfectly clear, but its 
etymology is not so obyious. At first glance, to be sure, one might 
be tempted to compare it with Eeinschkrmit, gnaphalium stoechas, 
'moUenkraut, cited DWl. it, 3, 887 from Femnich,^ and heim- 
kraut, hunsihraut, cited from Alberus. But Eeinsohhraui and 
Eeinskraui are variants of Einsclikmut, which designates any 
herb that is good for the Einsche^ or hilnische Sucht; cf. DWb, it, 
8, 1468; Pischer, Schwab, Wb, iii, 15581 

Among other German equivalents of Gnaphahum stoechas, !Nremnich 
(n, 63) lists Mottenkraut, Mottenblume, ScMinmelkraut, Sonnengold- 
hlurne, and Feirisohhraut, but not Jleinschkraut I take it that Fe%nsch- 
kraut is a misprint, despite the fact that it reappears in the German 
section of Kemnich (m, 146): Eeinschkraut, Gnaphalium stoechas,” 
whence it passes over into the DWh, in, 240. Stinsafikraut, Gnaphalium 
stoechas, appears in its alphabetical place in Bemmoh (m, 240). A 
similar misprint in ITemnich (i, 458; m, 300) is Kinsohimrsiel, !3lrta- 
tolochia olematitis, taken over into the DWb. v, 779. In DTFb. iv, 1470, 
however, under Sinschkraut, the note is added: "das theil 5, 779 auf- 
gefuhrte kinsohwursel osterluzei scheint den ersten theil unseres wortes 
verderbt zu enthalten.” In support of this conjecture compare Bock i, 45b ; 
" Die namen beder AristoTochie, sind fast droben angezeygt, doch das man 
merck, das die lang die wir Dactylitin vnd Masculam genent haben, sei 
die Osteriucey, oder Biberwurtz, die etlich auch Hynschkraut genent. 
Do<^ Tom Hynschkraut im capitel ye lenger ye lieber/' 
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A survey of the other terms used by Bock for ^ seed-pod^ or 
^ seed-container/ may give us a clue to the etymology of Heinsche, 
My list of such expressions, which does not pretend to be complete, 
contains the following : BoTle, Eafelin, Eauslin^ Eornlin^ 
Knopflirij KoTblin^ Eopf, Eopflin, Munchslcopf, SacMin, Scheff, 
8ch%f^ 8chiffli% 8cheide^ Schottej 8chbtlin, Tasche^ and Taschlin: 

samen, je ij. Oder iij. samlin in eynem stachelecbten IxeiiMn (i, 2*) 5 
Kaeli der bidet samet es in beuJSlin, der 1st gleicb dem Agley samen 
(I, 3*^) ; Nacb den bluomen erscbeinen funffeckecbte, vnd viereckecbte 
bescbloJSne scbotten, aber vnderscbeyden, gleicb wie eyn Motz/ mit iiij, oder 
funff stollen geformiert. In eym jeden beuBlin, der liij. Oder funff an 
jeder scbotten seind, findt man eyn kolscbwartzen scbonen samen (i, 6^) ; 
jN'aeb der bluet wurt eyn boreebt kopflain daraufi, das ist der samen 
(I, 16^) , darauJS werden viereckete vnd aucb fdnff eckete scbbtlin eyner 
Motzen mit den vier scbollen gleicbfdrmig (i, XT'") ; spitzige scbifflin eynem 
gersten korn gleicbformig, darinn findt man scbwartzen samen (i, 18**); 
zwen Cressen . ■ . mit vilen tescbelin oder Seckelin vnd fast kleinem 
gblem samen (i, 20**) ; Die tragen bluomen gal vnd bleicb bifi oben aufi, 
daraus werden scbeyden fingers lang vol samens (l, 24*) , Mit kraut stengel^ 
bluomen, scbotten, somen vnnd gescbmaek dem Senff gleicb, (ib.) 5 Die 
scbotlin mit dem samen (tb ; tbe terms soheyde, sohotte, and sohbtUn 
on this page refer to the same plant) ; Daraufi zuo letst lange scbdtlin 
Oder bdrnlin wacbssen, darinn galer bleieber kleyner samen zeitig (l» 25**) ; 
Daraufi werden kdpflin oder bfifielin, inwendig wie die flacbs bollen, mit 
secbs facben vnderscbieden (i, 28*) 1 Im zeittigen kopflin . . . findt man 
samen (l, 29*) 5 Do der Magsamen zeittig ward, stunden die kdpff offen. 
Der samen so darinn ist, felt selber aufi (i, 30*) ; werden kolblin daraufi 
. . , das ist der sam (i, 31t>) 5 mit dem kleynen secklin vnd runden kopflin 
darin verborgen (i, 32*) ; So die bluom abfelt, wiirt eyn runder Muncbs 
kopff daraufi, das ist der samen (i, 37*) ; daraufi Werden lange spitzige 
scbotten, oder scbeffen, als eyn Storckenscbnabel (I, 40^) 5 Die scbefen aber 
rumpffen sicb eylens, als die springende kefi maden (i, 49*^); den . . . 
samen ... in kleynen tescblin versehlossen (i, 55*) ; dz grofi mit den 
breytten tescben . . . dragen bede kleynen geelen samen in tescblin (i, 
58*’) 5 eyn jedes secklin darin der samen ist, (l, 59*) ; werden runde boricbte 
bollen oder knSpflin daraufi, die sind vol samens (r, 59**) ; samen . in 
breytten tescben, verwaret (i, 70*) ; Das ander mit den geelen bluomen, 
vnd runden tescben {ib )\ Nacbtsebaden mit den rotten scbotten, oder 
scbefen (i, 88*) ; werden scbiflin daraufi, etwan fingers lang, mit breytten. 
gelen rundem samen gefult (i, 166*) ; der baum Euonymus sei mit seinen 
bollen Oder scbotten dem Sesamo gleicb (n, 23*) ; den Pfeffer, nit in scbot- 
ten oder scbefen sunder bloJS klotzicbt beieynander gedrungen (n, 86**). 

We have here the names of a large variety of objects, the par- 


• Mtitze. 
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ticTilar shape of which suggested the designation for seed-pod in a 
given case. Why then should not Sa/ndschuh likewise have been 
used in a similar manner? The DWb. (iv. 2, 416) records forms 
such as Jiendschuh, 'hentsckm, hentzuohj hinschug, hensmg, 
handschichj handsche, hendscJie, and hensche, which latter form, 
particularly, is noted for Switzerland and the region along the 
Khine: “panzer, huben, kessel, huett, henschen, armzug, und wz 
hamesch ist und hamesch heiszet. iveisih. 4, 363 (schweiz. v. j. 
1398) “spigel, henschen ende gewant / salt du balde van dir 
duen. Haupt 3, 331 (mittelrhein. 14. jahrh.).” Fischer 
{Schwab, Wb. iii, 1139) cites the forms Sdntschen and Eandschen; 
Follmann {Wh, der Deutsch-lothringischen Mundarten 338) notes 
the forms Handsch, Hansch, Eintsche, and, most striking of all, 
Eeintsche: “Schon urkundl. . . . ein par Heintschen St. E. A. 
41." In all these cases cited from the dictionaries the word in 
its various spellings is used in its literal sense of ‘ glove.’ Finally, 
in Jos. Muller’s Bheinisches Wvrterluch (iii, 303), we meet with 
Edndsche used in the transferred sense: “Erbsen-, Bohnenschote ; 
die Buhnen ho schonn Eandschen esu Icmgk wie mei Fenger.” 
Nothing prevents us, therefore, from deriving Eeinsohe, ‘seed- 
pod,’ from Eandsohvh, ‘glove.’ 

W. KUEtUeaMETEB 


MAUSEKOBB MAU8EFALLE { ?) 

In the Deutsches Wirterbuch of the Grimms (vr, 1835) Moriz 
Heyne cites the Zimmerische Ohronik (iii, 368 f.) to confirm his 
definition of MamefaUe for M&usehorb. In order to test this 
meaning, it will be necessary to reproduce the passage at greater 
length. The situation is as follows: In 1640, Christoph von 
Landenberg, a lawless baron, had been summoned befor^e the 
Imperial Court for his wanton attacks on the possessions of the 
city of Eottwefi. Thereupon Landenberg, asserting that Count 
Gottfnd Werner von Zimmern had instigated the action against 
him, declared war also on Count Gottfrid Werner. As Landen- 
beig was credited at one time with having as many as 3500 men 
under his banner, Count Gottfrid Werner (not Landenberg, as the 
EWi, states) was afraid to leave his castle of Wildenstein : 
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Weiter Iiat Landenberg wider Zimbern nichs tatlicbs gebandlet. Kocb 
so hat im der graf user obgehdrten ursachen hoch entsesseu. Br het 
domals am secretarium, hieS Paulus Stecher . . . der hat allenthalben von 
ime ufigeben, er hab ime zu Wildenstain so iibel gefurcht, das er mermals 
mit dem haupt wider die wandt geloffen seie. Das mag gleichwol sein, 
ich kans aber nit glauben. Wie er aber in Wildenstain sei verspottet und 
veracht worden und das er nit heraufi ddrfen, do wer wol von zu sagen. 
Der alt herr Wilhelm, truchsefi, nampts nur das beschlieBen im meuskorb, 
gleichwol derselbig alt herr, wie hievor in dieser historia auch gemeldet, 
in genere nichs uf den vesten und werlichen heusern het. ledoch kam im 
hernach dieser meuskorb wol zu statten im schmalkaldischen und auch 
im furstenkrieg, do er sein bbste haab, die er het von mobilien, dohxn 
fldhenet, zu gleich wie andere auch. 

It appears that Count Gottfrid Werner had not been captured, 
his castle of Wildenstein had not even been threatened, but he was 
in such mortal fear of his powerful adversary, that he chose to 
make himself a voluntary captive in his stronghold. He could 
have left it whenever he pleased, he was not caught in a trap. It is 
more logical, therefore, to identify Meuskorb with MHQ. muzkorp^ 

kaficht, in welchen die vogel zur zeit der mausse gesetzt wurden.” 
Beneke {MM. Wb, ii, 1, 281) gives merely this definition, with 
the statement that the word occurs in the Schwabenspiegel. I have 
found the passage, in Lassberg^s edition, 1840, § 239 : " Unde stilt 
ein man dem andern vederspil ab einer stange. oder vz sinem mvz 
korbe.” (Some Mss. have simply ^^korbe” instead of ^^mvz 
korbe^^). Lexer (i, 2262) adds two references, to Mynsinger^s 
Von den Falken, Pferden und Hunden, a work written before 
1450, the manuscript of which is dated 1473 : 

ainer heunen Hertz, vnd sol das dem Habicb geben newn tag zu essen, 
Ee man In iu den maufikorb gestoSen bat. . . . vud honig darunder 
miscbeu vnd dem habich zway male davon nucbtern geben, darnacb sol man 
In in den MauBkorb stolen. {BibL Litt, Ter, Lxxc, 40) ; Hat der Habicb fbr 
sieb mer gemauJSt, so sol man In in den Mauikorb nit Ee stolen dann in 
dem Monat, den man baifiet den Jenner; bat er aber vor kain maufi vnd 
ist nur von ainem Jar, so sol man In in dem bawmonat einsto^en vnd 
alBdann sol man In atzen mit lebendigen vogeln, mag man die gebaben, 
. . . Vnd der mauJ&korb sol Im recbt vnd weitt gnbg sein, vnd wann er die 
mau£ gantz an Im bat, so sol man In wider beruS nemen. {ib. 46). 

A still more instructive passage, and one not cited in the dic- 
tionaries, occurs in a sermon of Johann Geiler von Kaiserberg;^ 

^ Predigen TeutsGh:vnd vtl giltter leeren Des hoch geleerten herm 

4 
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Ain haMch wenn sieh der maussen sol / vnd die aldten fedren lassen 
fallen • so schlenSt man yn/in ainen manSkorb/ da fleiiget er hyn vnd 
her / vnd stofit die alien fedren ab / vnd erneuweret sicb / vnd wirt 
also znreden ain netiwer fogel Also welioher mensch begert seinen alien 
menscben / der bdsen gewonhait abzftziehen ■ vnd sioh iilngen Oder 
emewern / 

The very fact that Geiler uses the Mauskorb to enforce his point 
in a sermon proves that his hearers were perfectly familiar with 
the matter. And fifty years later the compiler of the Zimmerische 
Chronik could be sure that his allusion would be understood by his 
contemporaries. His statement “das er mennals mit dem haupt 
wider die wandt geloffen seie ” completes the parallel with Geiler’s 
description: “da fieuget er hyn vnd her / vnd stofit die alten 
fedren ab.” There can be littie doubt but that Meushorh means 
Eorh zum Mausern, and not ManisefalJe. 

W. Kueeblmeveb 


NOTES ON NICOLL’S HAND-LIST FOB 1800-1850 

' In Allardyee NicoFs Hand-list of Plays Produced between 1800 
and 1850, Volume li of A History of Early Nineteenth Century 
Drama, four of the entries given to Charles James Mathews do not 
belong to him. 

Country Cousins (Lyceum, Feb. 28, 1820) was the third “At 
Home ” of his father Charles Mathews and was written by James 
Smith, Esq.,^ who had written for his second “At Home,” A Trip 
to Paris (Lyc. March 8, 1819), the fourth and concluding part 
“La Dihgence.”^ 

Christinas at Brighton (Lyc., Feb. 1820) is the third part of 
Country Cousins,^ “ Exhibition of the Multiplication Table during 
a Christmas at Brighton.” 

The Hypochondriac (Lyc., Mar. 1, 1821) is the second part of 

JoMn von Eaisersperg, Augspurg, 1508, fol. 108a. See Goedeke i, 399, 9; 
copy in my possession. 

'^Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian, by Mrs Mathews, second 
edition (London, 1839), m, 106. 

•Hid., p. 62, 

• Ibid,, p. 1085 Timm, February 29, 1820. 
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the first ^^At Home/^ Mail Coach Adventures, given at the Lyeenin 
Mar, 2, 1818. This part is described on the program as ^^An 
Experimental Lecture of Ventriloquy.^^ ^ The Times for February 
27, 1821, carries a notice of the repetition of ^^the original series 
of these popular entertainments for two nights only/^ in which 
part two is described as a petite piece called the Hypochondriac." 
Mrs. Mathews, who is usually careful to attribute pieces to their 
authors, makes no mention of their son^s authorship and says this 
first ^^At Home" was composed of materials which had been 
presented to the public during the previous ten years." ® 

Pong Wong (Haymarket, Sept. 13, 1826), is here rightly given 
to Charles J. Mathews,® but it also appears for this same theatre 
and date in the list of unknown authors. 

The Home Circuit; or, CocTcneg Cleanings (Lyc., Mar. 12, 
1827) was the eighth ^^At Home " and was presented at the Lyceum 
March 8.'^ Part two was the famous Monopolylogue to introduce 
the Dead alive, entitled Mathew^s Dream; or, The Theatrical 
Gallery" in which he exhibited ^^whole-length portraits" of the 
late actors : Suett, Kemble, King, Cooke, and Incledon, each in a 
famous character. Mrs. Mathews makes no mention of the author. 

In the period 1824-1826, while architect in Wales to the Welsh 
Iron and Coal Mining Company, Charles James Mathews says he 
devoted his evenings to literary and dramatic pursuits. In con- 
junction with Richard Peake, the popular dramatist, I was con- 
stantly employed in providing material for my father " and wrote 
^'pieces for the theatre such as ^Pong-wong,^ ^Pyramus and 
Thisbe,^ ^ Truth,^ ^ My Wife^s Mother,^ ^ The Wolf and the Lamb,^ 
^The Court Jester,^ &c. &c." ® Peake had worked into a dramatic 
piece called Jonathan in England (Lyc., Sept. 3, 1824) the char- 
acter of Jonathan W. Doubikins in Matthews^ sixth ^^At Home," 

* Memoirs, ii, 443. The bill of entertainment and notices (pp. 451-2) 
identify it and describe it as ** the most surprising portion of the enter- 
tainment/^ 

11, 443, 416, letter to Mrs. Mathews from Worthing. 

Jjtfe of Charles James Mathews, Chiefly Autohiographical, ed. 
Charles Dickens (London, 1879), i, 265; n, 327. 

’^Memoirs, m, 583, and the Times, March 7 and 8, 1827* 

® The Life of O, J, Mathews, i, 255. 
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A Trip to America (Lyc., Mar. 25, 1824),® for which Charles J. 
had supplied Jonathan's Song. Charles J. was a fluent versifier 
in the then popular style of Theodore Hook^® and supplied his 
father with many songs. Peake helped Mathews work up the 
material of several of his '"At Hornes^" (Part III of Adventures in 
Air, Earth, and Water, 1821 ; The Young Days of Mr. Mathews, 
1822; Mr. Mathews' Memorandum Booh, 1825; The Comic 
Annual for ISSO) and collaborated with Charles James Mathews 
on The Comic Annuals for 1831, 1832, 1833.^^ "Mr. Peake con- 
tributed . . . the woof on which Mr. Mathews, by the force of his 
peculiar genius, has placed so comical a warp.^^ 

Charles James Mathews was also the author of the following 
pieces listed in the Hand-list under unknown authors. 

Mathews and Co. (Princess^ Mar. 9, 1846).^® 

Methinhs I see my Father (Lyc., Nov, 7, 1849).^^ 

Who mied Code Bolin (Covent Garden, Dec. 14, 1829).^® 

The identification of several other pieces from the Hand-list 
under unknown authors may here be made. 

On the authority of Dutton Cook the following five pieces may 
be attributed to Jane M. Scott, daughter of the owner and manager 
of the Sans Pareil.^^ 

^Memoirs, m, 516, In the controversy that arose over this farce, 
Mathews (m, 539) in his defense makes clear how he and Peake 
collaborated 

of a J. Mathews, i, 207, 217, 223. 

Memoirs, in, 176, 460. Peake called himself "your Monsieur Scribe.’^ 
For the way in which Mathews found material for these "At Homes see 
the letters to James Smith, from Philadelphia, Feb. 23, 1823 (in, 380-392), 
and to C. F. Harding, Jan 27, 1832 (iv, 94), and Mrs. Mathews’ comment 
on these entertainments (m, 449). 

IV, 178. 

of C J. Mathews, n, 327. 

=1* Bid,, n, 323. 

ir, 327. This is probably one of his early pieces As a two-act 
farce, he played it at thee Haymarket, Hov 13, 1865. 
the Stage (London, 1883), i, 153. 

Barton Baker, Mistory of the London Stage (London, 1904), p. 
414 : " The company was evidently of the most mediocre description, every- 
thing depending upon that tremendously energetic and industrious lady, 
Miss Scott, who not only performed in all the pieces except the panto- 
mines, but, according to the playbills, wrote them nearly all/* 
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The Forest Knight; or. The King Bewildered (Sans Pareil, Peb. 
4, 1813). Larpent Plays in the Huntington Library^ no. 1757. 

Mary the Maid of the Inn; or. The Bough of Yew (Sans P., 
Dec. 27, 1809). Larpent Plays, no. 1603. 

Baylcisnah the Outcast (Sans P.^ Noy. 22, 1813). Larpent 
Plays, no. 1784, called on the MS. The Outlaid, or, The Hollow^ 
Tree. Cook misspells the title, Rahisnah.^^ 

The Red Robber; or. The Statue in the Woods (Sans P., Dec. 3, 
1808). 

Ulthona the Sorceress (Sans P., Nov., 1807. Cook misspells 
this title, UltharusaP 

Two more plays can be identified from Mrs. Mathews’ Memoirs 
of Charles Mathews. 

He's No Conjuror (Adelphi, Jan. 6, 1829). C. T. Harding, 
Memoirs, iv, 35 f. n. 

Wanted a Partner; or, Bill Due Sept. 29th " ( AdeL, Sept. 29, 
1828). Samuel Beasley, Jr., Memoirs, iv, 1. Nicoll attributes 
this to Bnckstone. Bnckstone was the author of the second piece 
on this bill, My Absent Son. This was the opening bill of the new 
partnership of Yates and Mathews at the Adelphi and doubtless 
Mrs. Mathews knew all the circumstances and details of her hus- 
band’s new venture. The introductory piece was the production 
of Mr. Beasley, the well-known architect,” she writes. 

The Twelve Months (Strand, Dec. 18, 1834) is an early bur- 
lesque of Gilbert Abbott a Beckett. See The Stage Cyclopaedia, p. 
456. 

The Peacoch and the Crow (Adel., Feb. 6, 1837) was a Jim 
Crow” piece by Thomas Parry, Mrs. Stirling acted in it with 
^^Jim Crow” Eice. See Eercy Allen, The Stage Life of Mrs. 
Stirling (London, 1922), p. 42. 

Omadhaun; or. Poor Dog Tray (Sadler’s Wells, Oct. 13, 1835) 
is probably an earlier version of the play of the same name by 
H. T. Grattan produced at the Queen’s, Nov. 24, 1877. Grattan 
was writing melodramas as early as 1835 and continued writmg for 
the theatre till his death in 1899. 

The Minerali (English Opera House, Dee. 21, 1835) is also by 
H. P. Grattan. Nicoll lists this under the name of Henry Grattan 
Plunkett (Eoyal Victoria, July 1, 1835), where it is subtitled, 
as in the MS. submitted to the Examiner of Plays, The Betrothed. 
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The Stage Cyclopaedia^ recording a perforxnance at the Victoria 
Lyceum, Dec. 21, 1835, has it subtitled The Dying Grift. The 
place of performance of The Stage Cyclopaedia citation is 
obviously "wrong, for the Times announceenint has the English 
Opera House. Grattan^s full name was Henry Willoughby 
Grattan Plunkett. 

Richmond Hill; or. The Widow and the Bailiff (Lord Chamber- 
lain, Olympic, Nov. 5, 1827) and Touch and Talce; or, Saturday 
Night and Monday Morning (Olym., Nov. 12, 1827) are the same 
piece. A letter to the Examiner of Plays changing the first title 
to the second is bound in with the MS. of The Counterfiiters^ Nov. 
5, 1827, Lord Chamberlain^s MSS , British Museum. Hence the 
note to Completely Successful; or. The Undutiful Father (Olym., 
Oct. 27, 1827) which suggests that it may be Touch and Tahe is 
wrong because there is no similarity of plots. 

In the list of authors James Bruton, author of Bathing (Olym., 
Jan. 31, 1842) and James Burton, author of Davis and Sally 
Dear (Olym,, Mar. 7, 1842) are one and the same. On the MS. 
copy of Davis and Sally Dear submitted to the Examiner of Plays, 
Lord Chamberlain^s MSS., British Museum, there is a notation, 

by the author of Bathing/^ The correct spelling is Bruton. 

The first entry under Henry Thornton Craven is a burletta, 
Tom Smart (City of London, Oct. 12, 1827). After the fourth 
entry, Bletchington House (C. L., Apr, 20, 1846), is an editorial 
note on a play, acted at St. Jameses Dec, 26, 1836, called Bletching- 
ton House; or. The Warning Voice. ^^If this is Craven’s it was 
produced when he was only 18 years old; but it probably is a dif- 
ferent drama.” Tom Smarts then, would have been produced when 
Craven was only nine years old, for he was born m 1818. This, 
too, is probably a different drama. According to Nicoll (i, 225) 
the City of London opened Mar. 27, 1837, 

Majl Evtino 

The Vmversity of Caltfomia at 
Los Angeles 
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The Intent of the Artist. By Sherwoob Akberson^ Thornton 
Wilder, Eoger Sessions, William Lesoazb. Edited, with, an 
^introduction, by Augusto Centeno. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. vi + 162. $2.60. 

The Intent of the Critic. By Ebmunb Wilson, Norman Poerster, 
John Crowe Eansom, and W. BE. Auden. Edited by Donald 
A. Staueeer. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, [1941]. Pp.vi+147. $2.50. 

Fifteen^ Poets. Oxford: Clarendon Press [New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press], 1941. Pp. xiv + 503. $1.45. 

The Novel and Society, A Critical Study of the Modern Novel. By 
N. Elizabeth Monroe. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. x -f- 282. $3.00. 

At a time when criticism of the arts tends more and more either 
to investigation of origins and causes^’ or to the ingenious exhi- 
bition of technical complexities within the given work, an attempt 
to say something about the nature and value of esthetic activity as 
such IS particularly welcome. The Intent of the Artist, however, 
is no more than the merest sketch of an introduction to an esthetic 
inquiry. Sherwood Anderson discusses with vivacity and honesty, 
but without conspicuous originality or profundity, the nature of 
the fiction writer^s imagination ; good stuff for a freshman class in 
fiction to read, and sound enough as far as it goes, which is not 
very far. Thornton Wilder^s very brief discussion of playwrighting 
is concerned with explaining the nature and value of the acted 
drama with economy, precision, and a hard-hitting, sensible style. 
Discussing with adroitness if not with depth the nature of the dra- 
matic medium, the conditions of dramatic presentation, the relations 
between creator, actor and audience, and similar topics, Mr. Wilder 
gives us not an esthetic inqui^ but a useful preliminary to one. 
Eoger Sessions presents some introductory considerations concern- 
ing the nature of musical movement in an interesting essay that 
cries out for further development. His remarks on musical form 
are pertment and sound; but one thinks of Donald Tovey^s essays 
and wishes that Mr. Sessions had gone deeper into the matter. 
William Leseaze concludes with a dialogue on architecture, pointing 
out that in buildings efficiency automatically produces beauty — 
convincing enough, but avoiding all the important questions con- 
cerning the relation between form and function, and not dxfferen- 
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tiating between different functions. (A drab and Jerry-built row of 
miners^ cottages would efficiently serve the function of depressing 
the miners^ morale so that they avoided militance and became docile 
workers, which may have been the intention. Is this efficiency 
beauty?) Augusto Centeno has the difficult Job of tying up these 
essays in an introduction, attempting to get underneath all the 
other discussions at once he is perhaps more profound but also 
more ambiguous, and a certain imprecision in diction is forced upon 
him. He makes some suggestive pomts, but the whole is too sketchy 
to be more than a text for comment. The intent of the artist 
needs more elaborate discussion than this. 

The Intent of the CriUCy a collection of five essays on the nature 
and function of literary criticism, disappoints somewhat, because 
none of the essays are long enough to allow the author to develop 
or to integrate his points. Further, the essays were written in de- 
liberate isolation from each other, so that they never touch, the 
differences of opinion are never argued about, nobody is challenged 
to explain what he means or defend his position. If John Crowe 
Eansom had expanded his suggestive analogy between poetry and a 
democratic state and had inquired more carefully into the proposi- 
tion that ^^a poem is a logical structure having a local texture if 
H, Auden had paused to explain why he would never trust a 
philosopher who liked Brahms or why the doctrine of original sin 
is the only religious idea that can be stated as a dogma; if Norman 
Foerster had discussed more explicitly the relation between reason 
and the ethical imagination^^; all of these writers would have 
produced more impressive essays. A round table discussion might 
have been a better form than separate collections of epigrams and 
dicta; for without argument opinion can never be known for what 
it really is. 

Eansom^s essay is the most profound : the points he makes are 
few* but penetrating, and his remarks on the relation of structure 
to texture in poetry contain the germ of a whole poetic. But the 
argument is not sustained, the msights are not integrated. And 
he seems constitutionally imable to conduct a philosophical discourse 
smoothly. Nevertheless his essay fulfills its function : it is a grand 
text for more than one sermon on art, and there are some sentences 
that oughtj to be read solemnly in University English classes at 
regular intervals. 

Edmund Wilson's practice is better than his theory. His own 
cnfacism— pplanation of the work in terms of origins, considered 
both historically and psychologically— is among the best of its kind, 
but his essay on ^^the historical interpretation of literature'' is a 
rather lame affair. He gives a brief (so brief as to be of little value) 
account of the rise of historical " criticism, and then proceeds to 
give Jus new of the nature of art. The aesthetic theory which he 
ipves ns IS both naive and madeqnate. Art, he tells ns, is'an attempt 
to give a meanmg to our experience, and he compares Undid. Art 
cures ns of some adie of disorder” ajud the resultant rdief brings 
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Tis the sense of power, accompanied by joy. I wonder how much 

joy” Mr, Wilson gets ont of reading (E dipus Bex or watching a 
performance of Othello. 

Mr. Foerster has his familiar story to tell, and he attacks natur- 
alism and pleads for the new humanism in the manner that is by 
now traditional. Tintern Abbey,” he reminds us, is a superb 
expression of unwisdom,” to be contrasted with the same poet’s 
sonnet on Milton. We know that Mr. Foerster has thought through 
his position more carefully than this essay would lead one to think; 
but here he says either too little or too much. We demand a more 
precise and a more profound discussion of the relation between art 
and ethics. 

W. H. Auden’s world view always seems to be affected by the 
latest book he has read. His essay on Criticism in a Mass Society ” 
is bright but brittle, a challengmg mixture of the true, the appar- 
ently true, and the paradoxical. But his essay has some real sub- 
stance, and it stimulates rather than allays thought. A little more 
sobriety in his discourse, and he may yet be able to make a point. 

Mr. Stauffer makes a noble attempt to introduce these disparate 
essays with an mclusive foreword. What he says about criticism is 
interesting, but one is not sure that he really understands all the 
essays he is editing. 

Fifteen Poets gives us extracts (about a thousand lines from each 
poet) from the work of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, Cowper, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron, 
Heats, Browning, Tennyson, and Arnold. Bach extract is preceded 
by a very brief discussion of the 'poet, each by a different hand. 
Hot possessing (or aimmg at) the grandiose comprehensiveness of 
the typical American anthology, this book of selections is reasonable 
in size and limited in scope : it should, therefore, be very useful in 
introducing students to the great English poets. The bewildering 
variely of most anthologies of poetry hinders rather than helps the 
student in his attempt to form some clear introductory ideas about 
the art. 

One might quarrel with some of the selections (the Chaucer and 
the Dryden, perhaps) but on the whole this is a very serviceable 
introduction to the major English poets. It is a little diflScidt to 
justify the presence of Cowper, but since he is here we are glad to 
have him. The introductory essays are hampered by brevity, and 
the writer has to choose between a summary of the accepted views 
regarding the poet (H. S* Bennett on Chaucer), an autobiographical 
statement by the critic (C. S- Lewis on Spenser, and he does a good 
job), an attempt to solve a single central problem about the author’s 
works (M. R. Ridley on Coleridge), or the suggestion of a few new 
ideas (Auden on Byron) , The student should be encouraged to read 
these introductions after, and not before, he has read the poems. 

Miss Monroe has neither the acuteness nor the eloquence to per- 
suade those who did not believe in her thesis before they read her 
book. This is a ringing indictment ” of modem society and the 
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evil effects of modern scepticism on modem fiction. There is, of 
course, a convincmg case for the position that vyithout a central 
philosophy holding a civilization together great art is difficult if not 
impossible to produce. If Miss Monroe had been content to argue 
this general thesis, and illustrate it with references to modem works 
of fiction, she might have written a more persuasive book than she 
has. But she is hasty and angry and narrow, and her argument that 
only a religious society can produce great literature does not 
convince. 

One has the feeling that Miss Monroe has not properly read the 
books she is discussing — ^at least not those she attacks. Her miscon- 
ceptions of some of them are shocking. Her remarks on Huxley’s 
Pomt Cornier Point show a complete lack of awareness of the fact 
that the book (like all Huxley’s early novels) is the anguished 
record of a frustrated idealist’s unsuccessful search for value, and 
her naive identification of the characters in the novel with the 
author is preposterous. She ought, as a professed moralist, to know 
that it takes a moral man to recognize and be horrified by immor- 
ality: Huxley’s novels are the outraged records of life without 
value. But Miss Monroe misses this point as she mis-reads so many 
authors because of a curious simplicity of mind that makes her 
, mis-read any book which is not obviously on her side in the struggle 
for Christianity. She talks of Virginia Woolf’s To the Lighthouse 
as “ without pattern,” whereas the novel is patterned with a care 
and a subtlety that sets every comma m a careful scheme. 

Miss Monroe’s favorite critical term is "moving,” and she has 
a general tendency to equate autobiography with criticism. In spite 
of certain real insights and a few bright remarks, she has not pro- 
duced a book of literary criticism. She has no clear literary criteria, 
and no method for distinguishing between works of art and their 
creators. It is enough to mention that she takes Willa Gather as 
"the prototype of the future ” because (1) her books can be read 
by bankers and clerks, whereas Virginia Woolf’s can’t, and (3) two 
of her novels "show a complete grasp of religious experience.” 
All the critical views in this book are developed and expressed 
without any mental discipline. Yet Miss Monroe is not stupid. 
Her trouble is simply that she has not learned to read novels which 
don’t come up to her preconceptions of what fiction ought to be. 
Her statements about the novels of Joyce, Huxley, Hemingwayj and 
others, are quite fantastic: if the novel contains a vicious cha ra ct er 
it shows what a bad man the author is, etc. Such a method, of ap- 
proach, if applied to Shakespeare, would make him out a dirty old 
sinner. Miss Monroe should read, and ponder, Samlet^ Measure 
for Measure, and TroUus and Gressida and also brush up on Piers 
Ploivman and The Romance of the Rose. Eor she means well and 
is not wholly afraid of literature, but she has yet to learn how to 
read a book. 


The UmeersUy of Chicago 


David Daiohbs 
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Ben Jonson, Edited by G. H. Heefoeb, Peecy and Bvelyit 
Simpson. Volume vii. The Sad Shepherd, The Fall of 
Mortimer, Masques and Entertainments, Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. 
xxviii + 814. $10.00. 

Immediate attractiveness is given to this volume by the pictures, 
which are highly illustrative and well described. There are also 
numerous facsimiles from manuscripts and early editions. One 
may wish the editors had given more of these at the expense of 
the facsimiles of title-pages. 

A critical introduction to the text is to appear in a later volume ; 
final opinions should not be formed without it, though much can 
be gleaned from the special introductions in this and the preceding 
volumes. Why, for example, was collation of copies of the folios 
deemed unnecessary, even though that of copies of the quartos is 
often mentioned? Yet Mr. Hudson, in his edition of the Poems 
for the Facsimile Text Society, notes variations between different 
copies of the folio containing the Underwoods, 

Of necessity, the present review deals only with the text. As 
apparatus for the work I had the printed editions of The Sad 
Shepherd and the Masques^ photostats of the play and a few of 
the masques, and the first volume of the folio of 1640. Samples 
from these were collated with the new volume. Such collation 
would have been more rapidly done if the editors had given the 
pages of the text they followed. What has been done indicates that 
the work has been done with proper care. Blachnesse showed no 
unnoted deviations from the Folio of 1616.^ More than a score 
of misprints in the critical apparatus have been noted, but none 
are important. 

In Vol. 3, printed in 19^7, the editors say that ^Hhe early 
texts are generally sound.” This is so modified for the masques 
that both the Polios are called unsatisfactory; Jonson did not 
read the proofs of the masques in the 1616 Folio as he had read 
the proofs of the plays ”; some of the printing in the second Folio 
is "thoroughly had” (p. xxvi). In spite of this, the Polios are 
" generally ” followed. It seems that such a condition calls for use 
of the quarto texts as basic, even though slight changes may have 
been made for the Folio of 1616, and even for the later one.^ 
Adherence to the Folio results in such corrections as [the] (BlacJc- 
nesse, page 171, line 78), a[n] {Beauty^, p. 186, line 164), make[s] 

^In Baddmgton, p. 256, line 229, note d: titiilus Q; p. 258, line 287 
bridegrome Flj Queens, p 313, line 685; Pofets Ms (Chapman’s facs.). 

® For more on this topic see Mr. W. W. Greg’s review of the volume in 
MLR,, xvin (1942), 144-166 and Mrs. Simpson’s reply pp 291-300). 

The present review, except for one clause, was written before reading 
either of them. 
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(BaddingtOTi, p. 258, line 298), all fpm the Quarto. The instances 
are normally as slight as this. This failure to base the text on 
Quartos sometimes called authoritative encourages a tendency to- 
ward a composite or eclectic text. The slightly puzzled feeling of 
the reader is not diminished by the editors^ failuie to tell for each 
masque what the basic text is, though sometimes, as for Welbeclc, 
there is a statement: Our text is based upon the Folio (p. 790). 
Without consulting the notes one is not sure what text one is read- 
ing. In Highgate^ p. 140, line 146 a wrord is corrected from 
Whalley to give who[se ] ; yet, (p. 143), line 240 is allowed to stand 
incorrect (as I infer) with the correction only in the textual note. 
Jonson^s Cipselli is corrected to Oipseli (p. 181, line 16, note a), 
without textual authority, with indication only in the note; it 
should be Cips6l[l]i if corrected at all. In this instance Ben per- 
haps wrote the word with two ITs, as he could have found it in 
some editions of Gartari^s Le Imagini dei Dei degli 
The ligature made difficult the use of brackets to indicate that the 
form Gesdre (p. 234, line 718, note b) has no support in the texts, 
though it does occur elsewhere and is correct. Indeed, some type 
of bracket is needed to indicate editorial changes in words without 
the omission or addition of letters, as Icosaedron (p. 178, line 
277) ; this is correct, though it appeared in all the texts as Iso- 
caedron; Jonson may have written it thus, since I have seen it in 
the Impress of Luearini, 1623. Such changes require a warning 
sign. The same is true of editorial punctuation, if brackets are to 
be used at all. 

The reader of the masques taken from manuscripts has even more 
difficulty in getting at the basic text. By giving the ms. exactly, 
even to errors, indicated in the notes, Queens departs from the 
custom of the volume. Should the ms, have been made basic 
when there axe clear 'signs of correction in the Quarto text 
(p. 270) ? Similarly, though the Folio text is a slight revi- 
sion/^ the ms. of Pleasure Becondled is followed; the editors have 

corrected it as little as possible (p, 477). Two passages from 
it are said in the introduction to give an important correction 
(p. 476), yet in the editor^s text the internal punctuation is that of 
the Folio, comma for semicolon. Gypsies is also printed from 
the ms. but the text printed is a compromise : the stops have 
been supplied, usually from the Duodecimo or Folio (p. §63), 
but without indication whether from one or other or neither. 
Perhaps there is no good solution. The choice of text for this 
masque is difficult. 

The editors hold the view that Jonson normally wrote the metri- 
cal apostrophe, as io^emoy (p. 167, line 86), instead of substituting 
an apostrophe for one vowel, as f enjoy. Hence there are a lai-ge 
number of corrections inserting the vowel without textual author- 
ity. This was also done for the plays, though not always, as 
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Cynthia (Vol. ly^ p, 159^ line 89)^ and Magnetic Lady (VoL vi, 
p, 593, line 60). The textual evidence is for the abbreviated form. 
Eremore (p. 174, line 172) was a possible form in Ben^s daj, but 
it appears as e'remore on editorial authority. Cause (p. 174, line 
174) also was then written without the apostrophe and so appears 
in the early texts. Though apparently the Folio is followed for 
Hymenae% the Quarto is called ^^authoritative”; from it comes 
musique instead of masque (p. 239, line 876) ; the meaning seems 
to favor masque^ and author’s corrections may appear in otherwise 
inaccurate editions. In Time Vindicated ^Hhe Folio text has a 
few touches of revision” (p. 651), yet the Quarto- is followed in 
reading Time instead of Fame (p. 655, line 6). The editors 
allow Fame as possible, but think it a printer’s alteration” (p. 
651) and otherwise give reasons against it. On the other side it 
may be said that a character on appearing naturally announces who 
he is, and that (p. 656) line 19, Whence come you?” loses its 
point if the speaker has already said he comes from Time. The 
form Britaine does occur (e. g., p. 334, Ime 376) but more fre- 
quent is Brittaine, emended to Brit\f\aine (e.g., p. 742, line 214) 
against the evidence of the early texts. Similar are Ham\m'\ilt(m 
(p. 743, line 226) and Ben’s own name, Jo\h^nson (e. g., p. 749). 
Vegitals (p. 414, line 165) is a seventeenth century form, found in 
the Folios, but altered to vegetals by the editors. In p. 465, line 
73 the reading it were is rejected for Gifford’s characteristic emen- 
dation Hwere ; the original seems better. In p. 470, line 229 to is 
inserted, as Whalley suggested; is it necessary? At p. 681, line 
486, the line reads A young one is iut his shade^ according to all 
texts. This is emended by making one into one [a]. A simpler 
emendation is to drop is. For Augures the Folio text is revised 
and enlarged,” ^Houched up too in minor points” (p. 626) ; hence 
the editors have followed it, yet still correcting it from the 
Quarto” (p. 627). An instance is the insertion of very in (p. 
630) line 28. Correction is sometimes demanded, but might have 
been more sparing. 

Changes are sometimes made in the punctuation, often by adding 
commas. Sometimes these are demanded by present custom, 
though they are not indispensable even now, as well as not required 
in Jonson’s day. In some instances they are inserted in the texts 
in passages where the usage of the texts suggests that Ben did not 
employ them. An instance is in such a form as Peace, my wantons 
(p. line 89) ; I have noted the following passages involving 
similar direct address in which commas have been inserted with- 
out textual authority: p. 191, line 300; p. 251, line 72; p. 261, 
line 381; p. 326, line 111; p. 350, line 256; p. 366, line 228; 
p. 377, Ime 2; p. 381, line 144; p, 423, line 77; p. 423, line 79; 

p. 464, line 44; p. 480, line 29; p. 515, line 79; p. 630, line 15; 

p. 631, line 43; p. 631, line 50; p. 631, line 53; p. 632, line 81; 
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p. 632, line 95 ; p. 633, line 116 ; p. 759, line 283. Other marks of 
punctuation, such as the hyphen, are supplied with some freedom. 

Yet it should not be thought that an editor must never emend. 
Probably to be welcomed are p. 522, line 303; p. 713, Ime 174; 
p. 722, line 437 (Anticyra ) ; p. 742, Ime 200. Possibly emenda- 
tions should also have been made m p. 466, line 93, by changing 
the first the to that, and in p. 479, Ime 16, by changing the first 
f -toy*-, the facsimile of the ms. of Pleasure Reconciled reproduced 
in the volume shows the error of transcribmg y® instead of in 
(p. 489), line 285. 

In addition to showing the editors’ departures from the basic 
texts, the .textual notes give a selection of readings from other 
texts. Probably the reasons governmg their choice will appear in 
the essay on the text m a later volume. They serve by sample to 
give some notion of what the other texts are, possibly they so 
justify themselves. By collating the Haddmgton masque I find 
that the spellmgs of the Quarto and its use of capitals are not 
recorded; punctuation m the Quarto unlike that of the Polio gen- 
erally is noted, though m two hundred lines six instances are 
unrecorded. Much the same thing is true of the Golden Age. 
Apparently the reader should draw from the textual notes no infer- 
ences about the procedure of the editors except that each note 
seemed to them individually worth giving. Peculiarities in the 
Quartos are not always recorded; for example, the first is of p. 259, 
line 249, note a, is it in the Quarto. Letters rather than asterisks 
indicate the notes in the early part of Haddington. 

The departures from the early texts tend in the direction of mak- 
ing Jonson seem normal to persons little used to seventeenth- 
century texts. But how many readers of these volumes will be 
unwilling to cope witli the punctuation of that century? Such 
unwilling ones will find difficult the volumes as they are. It 
would have been possible to take the best text and reproduce it 
exactly, except for the correction of flagrant and misleading blun- 
ders by printer or copyist; all departures from the version selected, 
even to punctuation, could appear m textual notes; brackets or the 
like in the text would be allowable, though not mdispensable. This 
would have assured the leader that he had before him, except as 
indicated, what he could have had in the seventeenth century, 
and would have reduced the number of textual notes. In fact, 
since important textual problems are few, the editors might even 
have considered expanding the textual material given in the intro- 
ductions to the individual masques (e. g., pp. 79, 476-8, 626), and 
repeated in the footnotes; they could then have dispensed with 
footnotes. It was necessary to carry through complete collation, 
hut was it necessary to print so mudi of its results? 

But when one considers all the accurate work in the volume, 
dijeetions seem slight and almost carping. The task has been so 
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well done that lovers of Jonson’s masques can feel that they are 
closer than ever before to what the poet actually wrote, probably 
as close as they can hope to be. 

Allan H. Gilbert 

Duke University 


Marlowe*h"' Tamburlaine"" A Study in Renaissance Moral Phi- 
losophy. By Eoy W. Battenhouse. Nashville: Vanderbilt 
University Press^ 1941. Pp. ziv + 266. $2.50. 

Ralegh and Marlowe. A Study in Elizaiethan Fustian. By 
Eleanor Grace Clare. New York; Pordham University 
Press, 1941. Pp.x + 488. $4.00. 

The Poems of George Chapman. Edited by Phyllis Brooes 
Bartlett. New York: Modern Language Association of 
America, 1941. Pp. zii + 488. $5.00. 

These three books reflect the varied kinds of interest shown in 
recent years in the writings of Marlowe and members of the 
Marlowe circle. Dr. Battenhouse describes, for the illumination of 
Tamiurlaine, the intellectual background of the play; Dr. Clark 
investigates Elizabethan drama, especially Marlowe^s plays, as the 
record of public events and private quarrels ; Dr. Bartiett has pre- 
pared a useful, scholarly edition of the poems of Gteorge Chapman, 
sometimes credited with occupying the role of philosophical spokes- 
man of the Marlowe group. 

Dr. Battenhouse applies to the interpretation of Marlowe^s 
Tamburlaine a close study of Elizabethan religion and morality and 
of the purposes of Elizabethan literature. For the romantic inter- 
pretation which sees in Tamburlaine a Eenaissance hero whose 
tragedy is that he falls short of his aspirations, Dr. Battenhouse 
would substitute the typical Eenaissance notion of tragedy, that 
it deals with the fall (not the falling short) of men, and that the 
tragic fall is both a consequence and a punishment of sin (p. 17) . 
Biographical problems are touched upon lightly, but with the 
expressed hope that the study of such problems may benefit by the 
results of the present investigation. The book, presented in two 
parts of about equal length, opens with a statement of the problem 
of interpretation and proceeds in Part I, the "Background of 
Tamburlainef^ to a survey of the religious and ethical thought of 
the time, with special chapters on the religion of Ealegh and of 
Chapman* ^ Part II, the " Anatonay of Tamburlaine/^ applies to the 
interpretation of the play the conclusions of Part I, and draws upon 
the additional aid of a study of the sources and of Elizabethan 
means of character portrayal. 

The result of Dr. Battenhouse^s study is to give Tamburlaine a 
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place among the “mirror” works which edified the Elizabethan 
public, a place indicated for it in the brief prologue to the play. 
Consequently, the importance of the Second Part of Tamburlaine, 
generally condemned as an unhistorical, patchwork sequel in which 
the author was rapidly losing interest, is enhanced. In the Second 
Part, Tamburlaine suffers, in retribution for his crimes, psycho- 
logical torments which, no less than material disasters, are God’s 
punishment of the wicked, even though the wicked be called the 
“ Scourge of God.” Both parts of Dr. Battenhouse’s study combine 
to illuminate not only his general thesis but also many incidental 
passages bearing upon the interpretation of character or of action. 

In the “Background of Tamburlaine, ” Dr. Battenhouse exag- 
gerates the degree to which Elizabethan moral philosophy gained 
the ascendancy over do^atic theology. Briefly, there are three 
points on which some shift in emphasis in reading the evidence may 
be desirable. (1) The “rational” approach to many questions of 
rehgion is conditioned by the circumstances of writing and does 
not preclude the primacy of faith. The religious writers cited by 
Dr. Battenhouse tell us that they use the rational approach because 
it is the “ common ground ” (p. 31) of believers and non-believers, 
and includes “principles common to both sides” (p. 32). The 
general thesis of many attacks on “atheists” is that an appeal to 
Sdth is useless; we must beat these fellows with weapons from their 
own armory: reason, the writings of the great philosophers, and 
the common experience of mankind. (3) The use of classical 
authorities, as Dr. Battenhouse says, is of ancient standing; Ealegh 
and Milton, for example, cite the authority of St. Paul and the 
church fathers for the use of pagan sources. Although the use of 
classical authorities increased greatly in extent and prestige, I 
believe that Dr. Battenhouse overstates the case when he writes 
(p.49): “In theory the hierarchical subordination of classical 
culture to Christian revelation stiU holds; but in practice the im- 
portance of the classical is magnified, and fundamental Christian 
concepts tend to be defined from the standpoint of Seneca and 
Plato.” (8) The emphasis upon Ealegh’s appeal to reason in 
matters of religion may be misleading if we neglect Ealegh’s con- 
stant appeal to scnpture, always his chief authority. Where the 
scripture is silent, he turns to reason; where reason and scripture 
conflict, reason must ^eld to the word of God. Another possibly 
misleading statement is that Ealegh “ makes no mention of the role 
of Chnst in revealing God” (p. 69), because nature and philosophy 
suflSce to establish the truth of God’s existence. This comparative 
neglect (“no mention” is a bit strong) is offset by the fact that 
Ealegh takes for granted Chnsf s role in the revelation of God and 
in the scheme of salvation, — ^witness Ealegh’s statements of faith 
in the Eisiwy of the Worli, and his chapter on law and the laws. 
Although differences of opinion on the points cited resolve them- 
selves largely into questions of degree, without material effect upon 
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the main thesis of the book, they are worth noting because the 

Background of Tamburlaine stands independently as a study of 
Elizabethan religious and ethical thought. 

Dr. Battenhouse makes intelligent use of his source materials in 
interpreting Tamlurlaine. His method ineyitably tends to take the 
play out of the hustle and bustle of the playhouse into tfie quiet 
of &e study, and m a few details (e. g., Tamburlaine^s speech to 
his sons, p. 256) one may feel that enthusiasm for moral interpre- 
tation is complicating simple dramatic statement. The book is 
highly successful in its purpose of presenting Tamburlaine in the 
moral perspective of its own time and, incidentally, in giving a 
check to too facile autobiographical interpretation. 

Dr. Clarkes book consists of a revised reprint of her Elizabethan 
Fustmn (1937) and of new material on Eadegh and Marlowe which 
comprises more than half the volume. Part I attempts a synthesis 
of studies of topical and allegorical uses of Ehzabethan drama; and 
Part II extends the study to Marlowe^s plays as vehicles for expres- 
sing the views of the so-called School of Night.^^ Dr. Clark’s 
professed method is sound : she would restrict her synthesis to the 
considered opinions of reputable scholars, and she would present 
new finds as possibilities,’^ not as proved conclusions. The pos- 
sibilities” of Part II include readings of Doctor Famtus as a 
reminder to the audience of the career of Bruno (though not as 
a dramatization of his career) ; of Tamburlaine as suggestive of 
Ralegh’s designs for Hew World conquests ; and of the J ew of Malta 
as conveying something of the anti-Spamsh and anti-papal feeling 
of the age. 

The disarming professions of conservatism in method are, how- 
ever, too often forgotten in the enthusiasm of the chase. The spirit 
of Dr. Clark’s book is indicated by a small sketch on the flyleaf, 
showing human figures (three stories tall) standing atop an Eliza- 
bethan building and eagerly scanning ihe heavens. Below this 
sketch is a legend (misquoted) : Black is the Badge of Hell and 
the School of Mght,” Dr. Clark writes (p.62) that the task of 
finding topical clues and giving them adequate literapr and esthetic 
interpretation involves not only the careful excavation of political 
and social data, but a kind of literary instinct as well.” Many a 
reader will be inclined to echo Prince Hal’s . i’ faith; I lack 
some, of thy instinct.” 

Of specific difficulties in the way of following Dr. Clark in her 
explanation of topicalities, only a few can be msmtioned here. 
First is the use of fustian ” as a term to include topical allu- 
sions, allegory, and even undisguised stage presentations of current 
problems, extension of the definitions of ihe term^^^ fustian” 
to mclude meanings described by Dr. Clark here and in an article 
in the Shakespeare Association Bulletin (January, 1989) may be 
in order; but only semantic confusion, leading to chaos in inter- 
pretation, can result from the indiscriminate application of om 

5 
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term to diverse methods of brmgmg current events on the stage. 
Evidence of one kind of stage presentation or of one kind of 
allegory is not directly transferable to another kind; but Dr. Clark’s 
boob covers everything from Mother Goose to Shakespeare. A 
second difBculty is, the careless reading of evidence. ^ A writer’s 
disclaimer of allegorical mtent is for Dr. Clark proof positive of 
the contrary. Are there no mstances of disclaimers made in good 
faith ^ Some errors m the use of evidence are traceable to simple 
misreading. “ Buffoone ” is taken to be the proper name of the 
Falstaff character in later versions of the play (pp. 253, 255). 
Line 187 of Colm Clouts is read as if Ralegh, not Cynthia, were 
the antecedent of “whose,” with the result (p. 317) that it 
“sounds as if Ralegh had commissioned Spenser to write some- 
thing.” Several kinds of error occur in the use of one passage 
(p. 263): Lord Hunsdon “upon Thursday, 6 May, feasted him 
[Vereiken] and made him very great, and a delicate dinner, arid 
there in the After Noone his Plaiers acted, before Veriken, Sir 
John Old Castell, to his great Contentment” The date should 
be 6 March. “ His contentment ” means, for Dr. Clark, Hunsdon’s 
contentment, not the guest’s! “His players” means the Lord 
Admiral’s Men, not the players of Hunsdon, Lord Chamberlain. 
Indeed, according to Dr. Clark, Hunsdon patronized for six years 
a company of players hostile to himself and his friends; and also 
in the contrary camp is Thomas Nashe (p. 369), who devoted 
several pages, especially in The Terrors of the Night, to the praises 
of Sir George Carey (later Lord Hunsdon) and of his family, with 
whom he had lived in the Isle of Wight. A third difficulty involves 
bibliographical and typographical errors; the late Professor H. S. 
V. Jones appears as Miss Harriet (pp. 259, 320 et passim ) ; mat- 
ters referred to as “already” discussed appear after such refer- 
ences (pp. 59 and 73 ; 105 and 124) ; and misprints are frequent. 
On pages 115 and 219 we read that fustian or topicality in. the 
drama was the rule rather than the exception ; on page 223, “ There 
are many more steps to be taken, however, . . . before it can be 
asserted that topicality was the rule rather than the exception.” 
Among works which are highly pertinent to diverse subjects dis- 
cussed but which do not appear in Dr. Clark’s notes are E. E. 
Johnson’s Astronomical Thought in Renaissance England, Mark 
Eccles’s Christopher Marlowe in London, and E. C. Wilson’s 
England’s Eliza. 

The value, of Dr Clark’s study lies in the evidence amassed, 
rather than in the interpretation, Her book is the product of 
enthusiasm and mdustry and will furnish the reader with interest- 
ing out-of-the-way information. It is not, however, a book for the 
unwary or the uninitiated. 

Dr. Bartlett’s edition of Chapman, the first of the minor poems 
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since 1875; includes all his occasional YerseS; a few pieces of prose 
related to the poetry; the introductory verses to the translations of 
Homer; and eight poems omitted from Shepherd^s edition. The 
reprinting of Mar lowers portion of Hero and Leander gives the 
reader the convenience of the complete text of the poem. 

The introduction; only sixteen pages in length; contains a 
shrewd estimate of Chapman as a poet; both in his historical set- 
ting and from the point of view of modern criticism. Chapman^s 
theory of inspiration, his desire for readers gifted w-ith the inner 
light necessary to perceive poetic truth, his deliberate resort to 
difficult statement; his use of irrelevant conceits ^^to delay the 
moment of making a decisive statemenV^ his efforts (in Eliotts 
phrase) to recreate his thought mto feeling, and his disparagement 
of his own verse under the overpowering mspiration of Homer are 
briefly and effectively described. In summary (p. 15), Dr. Bart- 
lett calls Chapman “ a humanist, primarily interested in man and 
right conduct, who believes the good life to be the great prere- 
quisite for art and who relies on classic, or neo-classie, doctrines 
for moral aid ; m wit, he is a poet of the seventeenth-century meta- 
physical school; who naturally delights in expressmg his convictions 
through devious figures of speech.^^ 

In those parts which I have checked with the original editions, 
the text proves to be clearly and accurately printed. Sixty-eight 
pages of textual notes and commentary, profiting by the studies of 
Professor Schoell and others, offer valuable help for the study of 
Chapman^s difficult poems. The notes are compact and to the 
point. On controversial questions of interpretation. Dr. Bartlett 
usually limits her editorial practice to a noncommittal recogni- 
tion of opmion; but she does not hesitate to reject (p. 437) such 
speculations as that Marlowe had asked Chapman to finish Hero 
and Leander, The few misprints which I have noted are not 
serious: p. 428, line 6, should read "then they^^; and there is some 
confusion in the textual notes for p. 357, lines 166, 167. The 
book is a valuable addition to a Renaissance library and a particu- 
lar aid to students of the diversified poetry of the period of 
transition from Elizabeth to James. 

BeNBST a. STRAnHMANlT 

Pomona GoUeffe 


Benaissance Studies in Honor of Hardin Craig, Edited by Baltp 
wiN Maxwell, W. D. Bkiogs, Fraxcis R. Jokhsof, and 
E. S. Thompson. Stanford Umversity Press, 1941. Pp. 
viii — f" 339. $3.60. 

This is an excellent festschrift. It does great honor to the scholar 
for whom it was assembled. Besides a bibliography of Craig’s 
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writings and a short introductory biography^ the volume contains 
thirty-one essays. Their range is so wide that a reader will derive 
a surprisingly complete perspective of the English renaissance. I 
discuss each essay in the sequence in which it appears. In The 
York Play of Christ Led Up to Calvary Mendal G. Frampton, 
with remarkably subtle methods but with conspicuously Just treat- 
ment of available evidence, makes out a good case for extensive 
revision of xxxiv of the York Cycle. George E. Coffman^s The 
Miracle Play : Notes and Queries " is a valuable corrective to those 
who simplify the origin of genres; the complexities of the age, 
their interactions, individual genius which in sudden artistic 
achievement seems to belie the assumption of evolution — all these 
are pertinent. A rambling but interesting little paper is B. L. 
Ullman's '"Some Aspects of Italian Humanism.” Its primary 
importance is its insistence that the early Eenaissance employment 
of the classics was different in kind from that of the Middle Ages. 
TTUman breaks ground in stressing the influence of fourteenth cen- 
tury French humanism on the Italian burgeoning. Allan H. 
Gilberts " Fortune in the Tragedies of Giraldi Cintio ” is required 
reading for all students of Eenaissance tragedy. Crossing the 
view of Fortune as an irrational, malevolent force was the Chris- 
tian idea of Justice. The dramatist’s dilemma was further compli- 
cated by the influence of Seneca, Aristotle, and Puso dei nostri 
tempi” (tragicomedy). In "Fracastoro and the Imagination,” 
Murray W. Bundy shows that this many-sided humanist differed 
from all Eenaissance theorists in his conception of the imagination 
and anticipated the romantic critics. There is an interesting side- 
light on Shakespeare’s use of the term in M. N* I?., v, i, 2-8. Hoyt 
H. Hudson’s " Current English Translations of The Prake of 
Folly is a prolegomenon to his own recently published transla- 
tion. In showing the deficiencies of Wilson and Kennett’s versions, 
Hudson does Justice to the subtlety, grace, and wit of the great 
Dutchman. 

Because of the work of Professor M. P. Tilley and his scholarly 
colleagues, we are now aware of the ease and fecundity with which 
proverb lore flowed from the pens of Shakespeare’s age. Archer 
Taylor’s "" The Proverb The Black Ox Has Not Trod On His Foot 
in Eenaissance Literature ” traces the permutations of the proverb 
in English literature and offers continental parallels. Taylor 
seems to agree that as yet a wholly satisfactory theory of origin can 
not be presented. "Aspects of Spenser’s Vocabulary ” by the late 
Professor Padelford mdicates that Spenser was a master in coming 
new words; to him we owe such necessary terms as blatant, daedal, 
equipage, lucid, pallid^ and penurious. Edwin Casady’s " The Neo- 
Platonic Ladder in Spenser’s Amoretti'* contains an admirable 
summary of the steps which the lover must go through in his 
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progress toward ideal love — ^as revealed by Pico della Mirandola 
and Bembo; but the specific application to the Amoretti is not 
convincing. In his entertaining Greeners Panther/^ John Leo 
Lievsay follows Don Cameron Allen m illustrating how lazy and 
trite Greene was in citations from unnatural history/^ Although 
he employed the beast many times for didactic purposes^ he merely 
repeated a few scraps from the traditional repertory. He could 
have utilized for his moralizing accessible material in Aristotle and 
Pliny— -as did Hashe. Paul H. Kocher m " Backgrounds for Mar- 
lowers Atheist Lecture has amply illustrated that Bainers memo- 
randum contains a designed attack on Christianity and that its 
points imply a wide knowledge not only of scripture but also of 
contemporary, patristic, and pagan writmgs on the subject. But 
Kocher has not proved his main thesis that Marlowe was serious — 
that he was being more than a sophisticated enfant terrible. 

The Taming of A Shrew by Henry David Gray sets forth 
the hypotheses that A Shrew is a bad quarto derived from The 
Shrew before the latter was revised, that the thief was the actor of 
the Tailor and one of Petruchiors servants, and that he was 
neither Birde nor Rowley, It seems to me that Gray (like Sykes 
and Wilson) reaches the top of dizzy heights before he has climbed 
the necessary individual steps. Baldwin MaxwelPs *^The Two 
Angry Women of Abington and Wily Beguiled is a shining 
example of how the Sykes-Oliphant method of author determina- 
tion can be played fairly. After going thoroughly into the strik- 
ing similarities between Porter’s drama and Wily^ Maxwell comes 
out with the verAict not proved. And one applauds the care and 
integrity that led to this conclusion. By analyzing the prologue to 
Dekker’s If It Be Not Good, the Devil Is in It, in ^‘Aims of a 
Popular Elizabethan Dramatist,” George E. Reynolds shows that 
just as the pseudo-classical Jonson had his conscious program, so 
too did such a successful romantic dramatist as Dekker. Lush 
poetry, rapid audience responses, scenes in which the actor could 
tear a passion to tatters, the variety and contrast of tragicomedy- — 
these are what Dekker and his fellows strove to give the ticket- 
purchasers. J. W. Ashton’s " The Pall of Icarus ” indicates that 
the spirit of scientific inquiry in the sixteenth century was met by 
deep-seated fears that such pursuit was outside the proper limits 
set -by God. E. P. KuhPs Shakespeare’s Bape of Lucrece ” 
endeavours to show that Lucrece was purposefully of political sig- 
nificance to Elizabethan readers. His case is weak. 

In Perseus Purloins Pegasus,” T. W. Baldwin writes that by 
the Middle Ages Perseus had taken over BeUerophon’s steed; 
Shakespeare and his contem]poraries followed the tradition, prob- 
ably because of illustrated e&ions of the Metamorphoses, George 
Coffin Taylor has " Two Notes on Shakespeare.” The first shows 
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that Shakespeare m King Lear (i, ii, 111-145) tos aware of con- 
temporary controversy as to the worth of astrological prognostica- 
tion. (Taylor might have pointed out that Don John m Much 
Ado, X, xii, 11 ff. espouses Gloucester’s side and that Cassius in 
J. G. I, ii, 139-41 takes Edmund’s.) In his second note, Taylor 
proves that a passage m A Shrew is borrowed from DuBartas — 
and thus adds to the list of known pilfenngs in this mysterious 
compost. Virgil K. Whitaker’s “Shakespeare’s Use of his 
Sources ” is a superb essay. It rises above its immediate subject 
into a profound grasp of Shakespeare’s art. It is the pnze of the 
volume — and as important criticism on the bard as has ever been 
written. In “ Shakespeare as a Critic ” H. T. Price attempts to 
show how by subject matter and by parody— sometimes broad, 
sometimes subtle — Shakespeare attacked various conventions of his 
day. Carroll Camden’s “ The Mind’s Construction m the Pace ” 
deals with Elizabethan interest in two pseudo-sciences: physiog- 
nomy, determination of character from the face; metoposcopy, 
determination of character and fortune from the lines in the 
forehead. The dramatists were aware of these methodologies. 

Madeleine Doran’s “That Undiscovered Country, A Problem 
Concerning the Use of the Supernatural in Hamlet and Macbeth ” 
is a highly abstruse, carefully thought out, and exceedingly literate 
paper. She suggests that Elizabethans’ awe in the face of the 
supernatural on the stage was different m kind from ours: they 
believed in the marvelous or regarded it as possible ; we temporarily 
suspend disbelief for the sake of imaginative enjoyment. “ Comedy 
m the Court Masque: A Study of Ben Jonson’s Contribution,” 
by T. M. Parrott, gives more than the title promises. It is a minia- 
ture but thorough history of the masque, indicating in particular 
how it developed under Jonson’s gepius. In “John Pord and 
Elizabethan Tragedy,” G. P. Sensabaugh shows that Pord’s tragedy 
was different in kmd from Shakespeare’s. In the latter is free will; 
in thfe former, a mechanistic psychology plus an insistence that 
the demands of love were superior to convention created a conflict 
in which society was the villain. Elbert N. S. Thompson’s “ Eich- 
ard Hooker among the Controversialists,” by comparison with 
earlier and later writers, illustrates Hooker’s handling of important 
controversial issues: the nature of divine law, espiseopacy, royal 
authority, multiple livings, etc. In a rather cumbersomely written 
paper, “The Myth of John Donne the Eake,” A. E. Benham 
attacks the Gosse theory that Donne’s poems were autobiographi- 
cal; rather, they were inventions deliberately written in a spirit 
that protested against the prevalent saccharine modes. George 
Eeuben Potter m “A Protest against the Term Goncevt/’ traces 
the history of the word in England, marks how contemporary 
praise of the metaphysical school has led to muddled denotation, 
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and requests an exact terminology that can be applied to all yarie- 
ties of poetic imagery. In ‘"‘^The Theme of Pre-Existenee and 
Infancy in The Retreate/^ Merritt Y. Hughes rescues Vaughan 
from the Cabbalists (for this much thanks and relates the poem 
to Christian theology by an examination of what the classic, medie- 
yal, and contemporary writers had to say on the given themes. 
In Note on Two W^rds in Milton^s History of Muscoviwf^ 
Harris Fletcher writes a paper mainly of interest to lexicographers 
— since Milton (as his margins tell us) got tlie first from Hakluyt 
and the second from Purchas and since it seems quite clear that 
the poet knew no more of each word than his source informed him. 
In Kemp Maloneys Grimdtvig on Paradise Lost/^ we learn that 
the Danish critic conceived of an epic as presenting a great his- 
torical event in which good conquered evil and that he considered 
Milton had failed because he had chosen the fall of man as his 
theme. Of interest is Grundtvig^s notion that Milton was at fault 
in making his symbolism give rise to particular personages and 
acts instead of making his symbolism grow out of the particulars. 
^•^The English Religious Restoration, 1660-1665/^ by Harry G. 
Plum, suggests that the Puritan movement was far more vital than 
is realized in the period named. Repressive legislation only tended 
to strengthen it 


Bt, Louts Umverstty 


Leo Kiesohbaum 


Shakespeare's Audience, By Alfred Haebage. New York* 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. ix + 201. $2.25. 

This is a series of familiar essays on the general theme of Shake'* 
speare's Audience, The first essay, The Evidence^ exhibits some of 
the more spectacular pronouncements of Shakspere^s contempo- 
raries to the conclusion that So long as we remember that the 
points of view of our witnesses are not necessarily our own and 
that the social and satirical and even moral overtones in their 
voices no longer concern us, we should listen attentively to every 
word. Many voices will be heard in the following pages. Some 
passages are a reticulation of contemporary utterances. Others 
bristle with ugly statistics. ^ I beg pardon for aE and submit a 
warnmg: it will baffle us still-— -that stream of men and women 
which melted long ago into the lengthening shadows of South- 
wark." ^ As one who has contributed no little to ugly statistics," 
the reviewer asks no pardon for himself, and feels certain that he 
speaks for most of the other modern culprits. He is equally cer- 
tain that those of Shakspere^s day would hold the same opinions 
still toward what they conceived to be the same facts, for the same 
social and satirical and even moral overtones in their voices " are 
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still with ns, and mnst concern ns " now in these stern days more 
than ever. All would and will reserve the right to hold their own 
opinions on the facts, it is a clearer knowledge of the facts which 
is really needed, not an exhibition of some amusing paradoxes of 
opinion, which may not in truth be so amusing as the author seems 
to think. 

In the second essay. How Many People^, we are told that 

What follows is a senes of computations culminating in a guess. 
My only claim is that it is the most thoughtful guess thus far 
made/^ The computations were made by ^^An electrical calculat- 
ing machme and patience,"" but we are usually given only the 
results and have no effective means of checking the author"s adven- 
tures in “ a realm made dismal by arithmetic."" Those who have 
come to grips with Henslowe"s lack of habit in bookkeeping will 
know that a great deal of analytical and interpretive work yet 
needs to be done before statistical methods can safely be applied, 
even if only ^^culminating in a guess."" As a sample of the pit- 
falls, it might be pertinent to ask Professor Harbage how any one 
knows that it was 1 Henry 71 which appears in Henslowe"s 
Diary and only the first part, since he interprets total receipts 
from Henry VI to bolster one of Nashe"s enthusiastic statements 
and to play an important r61e elsewhere. This is merely sympto- 
matic of the fundamental difficulties involved but apparently unseen 
by the author. Professor Harbage is content to pile eclectically one 
secondary authority on another — Ossa on Pelion. This may be satis- 
factory for a familiar essay, but the scholar will wish something 
more. 

The guess "" at which the electrical calculating machine and 
patience "" arrive is ^^About 2,500 a day or 15,000 a week in 1596, 
about 3,000 a day or 18,000 a week m 1601, about 3,500 a day 
or 21,000 a week in 1605 — this is my conjecture of average tlieatri- 
eal attendance in Shakespeare"s day."" This is apparently upward of 
twice what the reviewer was and is prepared to admit as an average 
in his less thoughtful guess thus far made."" Indeed, the author 
himself says, I suspect that my estimate of theatrical attendance 
will seem too high and my estimate of the population of L#ondon 
too low."" He manages to send about 13% of London"s popula- 
tion to the theater in 1605, though he admits that even that is 

apathetic "" in comparison with the 65% estimated attendance 
nowadays at the movies. Incidentally, one supposes it must have 
been the electrical calculating machine"" and certainly not the 
" patience "" which managed to get the lines attributed to Leonard 
Digges in the Poems of 1640 inserted in the First Folio, leading 
to the most interesting conclusion that '^When Leonard Digges 
contributed these lines to the First Folio, he was writing com- 
mendatory verse, and such verse is often Justly suspect. But 
Ben Jonson also contributed verses to the volume, and it was 
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Jonson^s audience that Digges used for comparison : it was tactless 
enough for Digges to make and the publishers to print such a 
comparison^ not to mention what it would have been unless unde- 
niably true.” Even m 1623 it probably would not have been 
physically safe to be so tactless with Ben^ however undeniably 
true” the comparison may have been; at any rate, no one was so 
tactless. However undeniably true” the conclusion itself is, it 
rests on false facts, through a confusion of secondary sources. One 
would feel safer if Professor Harbage showed more first-hand 
knowledge of the field he is here workmg. 

Succeeding essays on (3) What Emd of People‘s ^ (4) Behavior, 
(6) Quality, Elizabethan Appraisals, (6) Quahty: Modem 
Appraisals, (7) Our Shahespeares and Our Audiences further 
exploit the supposedly amusing paradoxes of opinions, the final 
essay bemg the author^s own confessed personal indulgence,” as 
in fact the others have also unintentionally to a considerable extent 
been. The reader may find some rather amusing specimens, but de 
gushbus ! 

T. W. Baluwik 

University of Illinois 


The Complete Plays and Poems of William Shahespeare. The 
Few Cambridge Edition. Edited with introduction and notes 
by William Allan" Fbilson and Chables Jabvis Hill, 
Boston : Houghton Mifiim Co., 1942. Pp. xxviii + 1420. 
$5.00. 

The revised edition of the Cambridge edition of Shakespeare will 
probably not be received with the high acclaim that was accorded 
the original edition. XJnlike its predecessor, it does not hold the 
field alone, for at least one other good one-volume edition of Shake- 
speare is in existence, and still others are known to be in prepara- 
tion. And unlike its predecessor it fails to provide consistently 
adequate and authoritative introductions and summaries of scholar- 
ship for the plays and poems. The editors tell us, for example, 
that their text of ^ Henry IV is based on the first and only 
quarto (of 1600), with interpolations from the text of the Eirst 
Polio; but they fail to observe that sheet E of the 1600 quarto was 
partly reset to permit the inclusion of Act III, Scene 1 (108 
lines), which had at first been omitted, with the result that in its 
later state this gathering consists of six leaves instead of the normal 
number, four (the first state may be designated Qa; the second, 
Qb). Nor do they mention that, according to M. A, Bayfield and 
to Professor Shaaber (see the latter^s Variorum ed., p. 476), ^Hhe 
compositor who set up E^-Ea in Qb ^probably set up [the end of 
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II, iy and the beginning of III, ii] from a print of his own faulty 
pages [in Qa] rather than from the manuscript,^ ” with the result 
that Qa is the only authoritative text for so much of the play as 
was printed on these leaves/^ These editorial omissions are due 
either to negligence or to oversimplification. To cite another illus- 
tration, the treatment of 1 Henry IV is equally unsatisfactory. No 
mention whatever is made of the fragmentary first quarto of this 
play, which Hemingway has denominated Qo, and Q 1603 (New 
Cambridge Shakespeare, p. 632, column 1) is a bibliographical 
ghost of the editors^ own creating. Students of Shakespeare are 
likely to be misled by the statement (p. 632) that Shakespeare is 
careful to keep the Princess wildness within limits, however dis- 
reputable his associates,^^ which completely ignores the implications 
of 1, 11 , 54 ff. The comments on Prince HaPs soliloquy at the end 
of I, ii lack historical perspective, and the discussion of Falstafi^s 
courage is much too subtle for elementary students, ignoring, as it 
does, the fact that Falstaff^s disquisition on Honour is simply one 
of the variations — a sophistical one — on the central theipie of the 
play. 

^^The manuscripV^ we are told (p. 179), ^'^from which the 
Quarto [of Much Ado} was set up was the theatrical prompt- 
copy,^^ as is proved by the presence in the text of the names of 
Kempe and Cowley. This statement takes no account of the argu- 
ments of McKerrow and others that these names ate strong con- 
tributory evidence that the printer's copy was Shakespeare's own 
manuscript, not a theatrical text prepared with normalized speech- 
tags for prompt use. In the enumeration of the sources of the play 
there is no mention of the analogues in Peter Beverly and George 
Whetstone recently pointed out by C. T. Prouty. 

One other instance must suffice to show the failure of the intro- 
ductory sections to include the latest findings of Shakespearean 
investigators. The Passionate PUgnm is said to be small 
piratical octavo printed for William Jaggard in 1599. Of the 
second edition no copy is known for certain to have survived, 
although a unique fragment of what may be the second edition is 
bound up with a copy of the first now in the Folger Library " (p, 
1402). The second sentence could hardly have been penned had 
the writer examined with care the facsimile of the Folger Pas- 
siomte Pilgrim or Dr. J. Q. Adams's introduction to the volume, 
in which he describes the peculiarities of the original and conclu- 
sively demonstrates the priority of the Folger fragment. 

Sections of the text which I have collated are generally acurate ; 
to certain others exception must be taken. Thus the text of Titus 
Andronicus is based on the First Quarto; but the editors depart 
from this basic text without justification in the wording of the 
text or of the stage directions at iv, ii; v, lii, 25; and v, iii, 60. 
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At i, 35 they similarly omit some lines present in Q 1 which were 
lost in Q Q 3, and F 1 ; and at v, in, 200' they add four lines from 
Q 2 which possess absolutely no authority. 

The book is clearly printed. Every user will be grateful for the 
inclusion of Ben Jonson^s magnificent tribute the Memory 
of my Beloved, the Author, Mr. William Shakespeare.^^ 

James Gf-. McMakaway 

Folger Shakespeare L%hrary 


The Eighteenth Century Bachgrownd. Studies on the Idea of 
Nature in the Thought of the Period. By Basil Willey. 
New York: Columbia University Press, London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1941.' Pp. viii + 302. $3.25. 

In spite of its main title, this volume is not, its author is careful 
to explain, intended as a history of eighteenth century thought/^ 
It may most accurately be described as an inquiry into the modes 
of thought, feeling, and taste connected, m that period, with the 
word “ nature.’^ One cannot, indeed, properly speak of the idea 
of Nature,” since, as Mr. Willey is well aware, the term more or less 
confusedly expressed dozens of quite different ideas ; and as there 
were few subjects of possible discourse which were not, in that 
century, connected with, or subsumable under, that term, in one or 
another of its senses, the nominally narrower theme indicated by 
the subtitle is, or might be, almost coextensive with the larger one 
which the author disclaims. His book is, however, chiefly con- 
cerned with the normative conceptions connoted by nature” in 
British ethics and literary theory and practice, in political doc- 
trines and in religion, and with the influence upon these of ideas 
about the general attributes of nature” in the sense of the physi- 
cal world or the cosmical order. These topics are for the most part 
presented in the form of connected expositions of the thought 
of paiticular major authors: Shaftesbury, Butler, Mandeville, 
Swift, Hume, Hartley, Priestley, Godwin, and Burke. There is 
a chapter on Holbach, the only French writer dealt with at all 
fully ;-and the book concludes with an especially noteworthy chapter 
on ^ Nature ' in Wordsworth.” 

As separate expository and critical essays these chapters have a 
value of their own, apart from their relation to the authors central 
theme ; for though the subjects are well-worn, Mr. Willey usually 
has fresh and penetrating observations to make upon them. But 
what gives the book a more than chronological unity and a distinc- 
tive place among works on its period is the attempt to analyze, 
through all these special topics and phases of eighteenth-century 
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reflection, the ideas for which “nature” was the common verbal 
vehicle. The “protean ambiguity” of the word is presumably by 
this time generally recognized. But no previous study has, I 
believe, illustrated so extensively its manifestations in that cen- 
tury, and none, perhaps, has come nearer to adequacy in discrimi- 
nating the meanings of the word, in showing how notions initially 
attaching to it in one context or province of thought passed over 
into others, and in traemg the significant changes in its predomi- 
nant import, m one or another province, between the beginning and 
end of the century. 

These, however, are large and difScult undertakings, and it would 
be too much to say that Mr. Willey has accomplished them com- 
pletely. There are several highly characteristic eighteenth-century 
ideas expressed by “ nature ” or “ natural ” which, though not in 
all eases wholly unmentioned, aie insufiSciently explicated, or given 
considerably less prominence than their relative vogue and influ- 
ence would require. Primitivism, for example, and the interaction 
between it and the idea of progress, and the effect upon both of the 
new temper connected with the Industrial Revolution, receive sur- 
prisingly little attention. The same is true of Methodism and the 
Evangelical Movement — which are dismissed with the singularly 
mistaken remark that they “really belong to the reaction against all 
that the eighteenth century stood for” (p. 188). They are in fact 
closely related to tendencies which the author elsewhere recognizes 
as conspicuous in the later eighteenth century, such as the increas- 
ing emphasis on feeling and personal inner experience, and a more 
favorable view of the possibilities of human nature; and in any 
case, the new religious movement was an actual part of the “ eigh- 
teenth century background.” The reader, again, will hardly gather 
that the most current and important single connotation of “ natu- 
ral,” through most of the century, was “ universal,” that is, known 
to, or recognized as valid by, aU mankind at all times; that the 
uniformitarianism implicit in this sense was in constant conflict 
with a species of individualism or “ diversitarianism ” which also 
took “nature” as its catchwoyd; and that the latter in the end 
tended to become dommant. Except m the first two chapters, deal- 
mg with the begmnmg of the century, and that on Wordsworth, the 
aspects of the subject pertment to aesthetics and the theory of 
poetry are all but completely ignored — e. g., the relation of the idea 
of the “imitation of nature” to those peculiarly English phe- 
nomena of ihe mid-century, the Gothic revival and the goUit 
(mgh-chmois. 

In spite of these and other omissions, the book is indispensable 
for students of the period ; for, not the “ idea of nature,” but the 
ideas conveyed, or concealed, by “ nature,” were the most pervasive 
and potent m eighteenth-century thought, and Mr. Willey has 
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notably contributed to a better understanding of many of them, of 
their filiation, transformations, conjunctions or oppositions, and 
of the total complex movement in which they played their very 
diverse parts. 

Aethur 0. Lovejot 

The Johns Mophvns University 


The Aesthetic Theory of Thomas Hohloes, with special reference to 
his contribution to the psychological approach in English 
literary criticism. By Claebnce De Witt Thorpe. Ann 
Arbor^ Michigan, University of Michigan Press, 1940. Pp. 
X -f- 339. $4.00. (U. of Michigan Publications, Language 

and Literature, xviii.) 

Hobbes certainly made further progress toward an analysis of 
the mental processes related to poetry than had anyone before him, 
or than anyone was to do after him up to Addison and Hutcheson " 
Such in brief is Mr. Thorpe^s conclusion, after the most careful and 
exhaustive analysis yet made of Hobbes as an aesthetic thinker. In 
view of the vast amount of evidence which Mr. Thorpe presents 
for the importance of Hobbes as an aesthetic thinker, it seems 
strange that so little has been done previously by literary historians 
on this subject. Only within comparatively recent times have any 
of the phases of Hobbes^ aesthetics been treated. Leviathan . . . 
of all his works created hugest^’ has concerned the philosophers, 
who perhaps felt it beneath the dignity of their sea-beast that he 
should have concerned himself with the minor problems of the 
creative art. 

Mr. Thorpe indicates that Hobbes^ interest in aesthetics was not 
a minor matter, nor a more side-issue, but was part and parcel of 
his complete philosophical theory, which is largely founded in psy- 
chology. It is, indeed, the ^^psychological approach in which 
Thorpe finds the importance of Hobbes^ aesthetics. In his first and 
last chapters, the author shows the relationship between Hobbes, 
the political and ethical philosopher, and Hobbes, the psychological 
ansthetician, and reminds us of the fact, too frequently forptten 
by philosophers, that Hobbes was a ^^man of letters in his own 
right, and was so considered by many of his contemporaries. In 
his second chapter, Mr. Thorpe surveys many of Hobbes^ predeces- 
sors, from Plato and Aristotle down to the seventeenth century, 
showing here the same judicious attitude which characterizes his 
work as a whole, for he is well aware that the ^''psychological 
approach did not spring full-grown from the brain of his modern 
Zeus. Building upon his predecessors, Hobbes went farther than 
any of the others, in considering two fundamental matters: the 
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nature of tlie “ creative imagination,” and the “ aesthetic ” effect of 
that imagination. 

Mr. Thorpe is not content with mere synthesis, and cerlainly not 
with mere generalizations. He enters carefully into close and well- 
wrought discussions of many of the important terms ol the perjod : 

wit/' fancy/' '' judgment "—as well as ^‘^imagination." He 
considers these terms in connection not only with Hobbes and his 
predecessors but his immediate successors. His chapter on Dennis, 
indeed, is one of the most illuminating in the book. That on Dry- 
den, on the other hand, seems somewhat over-simplified in contrast 
with this. Yet in his various treatments of the popible effect of 
Hobbes here and elsewhere, Mr. Thorpe is always judicious. He 
does not pretend that Hobbes was the only possible influence," 
though he does insist, with reason, that to some extent later writers 
such as Dennis, Addison, and Burke worked in a psychological 
tradition . . . which in English criticism can be traced back for 
its most important impulse to Thomas Hobbes." 

Because Mr. Thorpe has done so much for the assistance of other 
students in the field, it seems churlish to ask why he has not done 
more. It is probable that his own preface was intended to answer 
one immediate and obvious question : why is there not fuller dis- 
cussion of Addison? He says that this volume was intended as a 
chapter in a book on Addison, yet it is disappointing to find so little 
reference to Addison. Mr. Thorpe has discussed in detail Bacon's 
ideas on specifically aesthetic " matters ; yet there is no discussion 
of the idols " in connection with the “ psychological approach " 
which developed in the seventeenth century. It is hardly enough to 
say that in those classic passages Bacon was not talking specifically 
about literature and the arts; he was discussing the psychological 
approach to all phases of human thinking. And should there not 
be a fuller discussion of Descartes, other than that implied in 
sporadic references? 

Finally, there remains one fundamental problem : was Hobbes as 
much of an aesthetician " as Mr. Thorpe suggests? The author 
himself calls attention to the defects and gaps in his theory " ; to a 
certain lack of consistency and completeness " ; to Hobbes' inheri- 
tance of some of the confusions " of ancient and mediaeval psycho- 
logists; to his failure to define fuUy later "conceptions of the 
creative imagination as the active principle in perception and 
artistic composition." He says that Hobbes' use of terms is often 
tantalizing, and that the phraseology often obscures the inner con- 
sistency of meaning. (A striking example of this is to be found in 
the passage from the "Answer to Davenant" quoted pp. 107-8. 
Does Hobbes' " phraseology " here mean as much as Mr. Thorpe 
reads into it, in connection with Shelley and Coleridge?) Was 
Hobbes as conscious of his " aesthetic as Mr. Thorpe makes him 
mm. to be? Did Hobbes really believe that poetry, like science and 
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philosophy, was ultimately a means of attaining truth, or did he not 
believe that science and philosophy must ever take precedence 
over poetry? Yet even if these criticisms are valid, they indicate 
only defects of Mr. Thorpe^s undoubted qualities. In his enthusi- 
asm for his subject he has perhaps read more into Hobbes^ aes- 
thetics than was really there. Which of us has not erred in the 
same way — if error it is? After all, the real criticism goes back 
beyond Mr Thorpe to Hobbes himself. That behemoth, like his 
master Bacon, pretended to take all knowledge to be his province. 
Why should not a modern disciple feel that Hobbes was as fully 
master of aesthetics as of ethics and political philosophy? One 
question alone remains: ^‘Canst thou draw out Leviathan with a 
hook? Mr. Thorpe has proved himself our most able fisherman; 
and perhaps if the little fishes could talk, Hobbes^ little 
fishes ” would really talk like whales.^^ ! 

Makjoeie Higolson 

Columbia University 


The Pennsylvania Germans. By Aethur D. Graepf, Walter 
M. Kollmougbn, Oltdb S. Stine, Ealph Wood, Eiohabd 
H. Shryock, Albert Franklin Buitington, G. Paul 
Mxjssblman, Harry Hess Eeichard. Edited by Ealph 
Wood. The Princeton University Press, 1943. $3.00. 

If the Pennsylvania Germans vrere identical with the “ Dutch,” 
known for two centuries as the “ dumb Dutch,” who inhabited the 
fertile valleys of eastern Pennsylvania, then the general public 
might believe it had adequate information about them. Were they 
not those “plain people,” the Amish and Mennonites, who had 
furnished various novelists with fresh and unexploited material; 
an isolated and clannish people, religiously superstitious, who con- 
tinued to paint strange^ signs upon their spacious bams to keep the 
witches away; a curioUs people withal who continued to ride to 
meetings and markets in little carriages without dashboards and 
who refused to be vaccinated ; who were opposed to higher education 
and the taking up of arms; who refused to submit to the New Deal, 
who would not plow their God-granted crops under nor be 
subsidized, in fact would not be Americanized? 

For this gmeral public The Fenmylvama Germans will furnish 
an a-maring disillusionment. Under the editorship of Ealph Wood 
a series of chapters was prepared by specialists in their separate 
fields. AHEough each chapter is built upon extensive prelimi- 
nary groundwork, the reader is spared the mustiness of academic 
research. The vague and phantastic notions so long held are here 
brushed aside and the Pennsylvmia Germans emerge m their true 
light as the most remarkable minority group among tide peoples of 
our great Commonwealth. 
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The editor ■wains the reader that this book is not an encyclopedia 
of Pennsylvania Germans. Choice of material was constantly 
motivated by the questions. Who are the Pennsylvania Germans, 
Why are they what they are, and What is their place in America? 
One common denominator appeared to develop spontaneously 
throughout the senes of chapters: the Pennsylvania Gorman char- 
acter was moulded by the fact that the Pennsylvania Germans were 
farmers practically and spiritually. Very fittingly the editor points 
o'ut 'that this s'taunch old American stock has less connection with 
modem Germany than New England has with England. “ If 
America should ever go Easci^t or Communist, the stubborn 
Pennsylvania German would be ■the last to fall in line.” 

In the chapter Pennsylvania, the Colonial Melting Pot, 

as well as in a later chapter The Pennsylvania Germans as Soldiers, 
Arthur D. Graeff has traced the origins of these people, their 
migrations to Penn’s Woods, the part they played in our colonial 
history, their ardent participation in all the wars from the early 
Colonial period down to our own day and their contributions in 
the political, economic and cultural development of our country. 
He has demonstrated that they were pioneers in that synthesizing 
of ethnology and culture which the world today knows as 
Americanism. 

A most original contribution is Walter M. Kollmorgen’s The 
Pennsylvania German Farmer, in which he has convincingly indi- 
cated the preeminent place the Pennsylvania Germans occupy in 
the history and economics of our national agriculture, by a care- 
ful study of their folkways and of the ideals, motives and objectives 
directing their activities in the New World. The German farmer 
settled on his lands with the firm intention of remaining there. 
He and his family became a patriarchal and economic unit whose 
pattern rested upon the ancestral speech and upon religious and 
agrarian ways. Anything that encroached upon that pattern was 
looked upon with disfavor. His English, Scotch and Irish neigh- 
bors had aspired to higher education. It had not made them better 
farmers. In fact he had gradually displaced them and acquired 
their neglected farms. He had a different sense of values. He 
looked askance upon Yankee cleverness. He had perfected a way 
of life. It did not include the manufacture of wooden nutmegs ! 
God had blessed his integrity, his thrift and the labor of his hands. 
Through his persistent adherence to an ideal all America had 
become his debtor. 

The Sects, Apostles of Peace, written in an easy, chatty maga- 
zine style, is perhaps the most readable and the least informative 
of all the chapters. G. Paul Musselman, ardent protagonist of the 
sects, conveys to his readers their spiritual significance without 
giving to the uninitiated an objective presentation of their various 
kinds, origins and doctrinal differences. 
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For those who think of the Pennsylvania Germans mainly as 
sectarians, Ralph Wood^s chapter Lutheran and Reformed^ Penn- ' 
sylvania German Style, conveys the fact that the majority of Penn- 
sylvania Germans are members of these two churches. However, 
this chapter together with the previous one can hardly be said to 
present adequately the total religious activities of the Pennsylvania 
Germans. Unfortunately the second half of Wood^s chapter con- 
sists largely of stories and anecdotes that have but a slight rela- 
tion to the preceding material and whose spirit of satire and humor 
IS largely obscured when lifted out of the dialect garb. 

Most enlightening is Clyde S Stine’s chapter The Pennsylvania 
Germans and the School. Nowhere else will the reader find so 
excellent an exposition of the much misunderstood relation of these 
people to education. It becomes clear that at no time did the 
Pennsylvania Germans oppose education as such, that the history 
of education among them has been mainly one of a struggle 
between the state and the Pennsylvania German agrarian spirit. 
The state met opposition only when they believed their freedom of 
living their way of life was jeopardized. Like the Quakers they 
were at first opposed to public schools, not because they were 
opposed to education, but rather because the secularization of 
schools was to them a desecration. The elimination of their lan- 
guage, so precious to them, was a sacrilege. It was not clear to 
them why the English language should be the exclusive organ for 
the expression of the principles of American democracy. 

Ralph Wood^s chapter Journalism Among the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans is an excellent treatment of the relation of the German news- 
paper to the education of the Pennsylvania Germans and their 
agrarian philosophy of life. He emphasizes the genuine Ameri- 
canism that pervades their journalism, but hardly clarifies the 
relation of the later New German press to the native press. 

The general reader may well be astonished upon reading Harry 
Hess Eeichard’s Pennsylvania German Literature to fed how 
extensive and diversified literary expression in the dialect has really 
been* This chapter is in the main a condensation of the writer’s 
authoritative Pennsylvania German Dialect Writings and Their 
Writers (1918), but for additional material treating such writers 
who have appeared since the date of that publication. 

Supplementing Reichard’s chapter is A. P. Buffington’s The 
Pennsylvania Qerm<m Dialect, an abstract from his compendious . 
unpublished work on the dialect. But for the introductory para- 
graphs, which contain much to enlighten the general reader, this 
chapter will appeal mainly to those who know the dialect. All 
will be grateful for the map indicating the distribution of the 
Pennsylvania Germans. 

In the closing chapter The Pennsylvania Germans as Seen ly 
the Historian Richard H. Shryock cleverly contradicts its title 
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and demonstrates that the Pennsylvania German was not seen by 
the historian. This chapter is an indictment of the intolerance, 
prejudice and lack of scholarship that has characterized most of the 
work of Anglo-Saxon writers of American history down to our 
own day with respect to the place of the Pennsylvania Germans in 
onr national history. 

The appended Bibliographical Guide, arbitrary and with many 
notable omissions, might well have been omitted. 

This book goes a long way in correcting very erroneous concepts 
about the Pennsylvania Germans. Certainly it is the most com- 
prehensive smgle volume yet offered to the public upon this subject. 

Peeston a. Babba 

Muhlenberg College 


BRIEF MENTION 


Germany's Military Heroes of the Napoleonic Era in Her Post- 
War Historical Drama. By Harold Evjsrett Stearns, Jr. (Michi- 
gan Dissertation, Pittsburgh Printing Co.) 174 pp. Roughly one- 
fourth of the total dramatic production in Germany since 1918 has 
been on historical themes, the major portion of which were naturally 
taken from German history.” From this production are selected only 
those plays which are woven around the heroes of the Napoleonic 
era, arranged in groups according to themes, and subjected to the 
scrutiny of literary analysis in order to obtain a scale of value. The 
investigato-r^s principal interest is, however, not the esthetic merit 
of the plays but their use of the historical parallelism of the two 
periods (that in which they were written and that which they use 
as material) for their specific purposes, ranging from a propaganda 
of war and hatred to the kindling of a lofty national consciousness. 
Curiously or naturally enough, these two aims characterize the hack 
writer as the one pole and the true dramatist as the other. It is at 
times a little confusing to keep the two points of view constantly 
m mmd : traits which are rated as artistically poor and inorganic 
find their explanation m propagandistic effectiveness (see, for in- 
stance, the coarse sallies of Prince Louis Ferdinand on p. 63), but 
this antinomy is inherent m the double viewpoint of the investi- 
gation and its interest in the interrelation between dramatist and 
audience. Mr. Stearns, well-informed in regard to both, currents of 
political psychology in post-war Germany and dramatic literature 
and its sources, has rendered a valuable service to our knowledge 
of modern German drama as well as to the much neglected field 
of "Sociologie der literarischen Geschmacksbildung ” (Schucking). 


B. 
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A CHAPPELLE IN THE MIRACLES DE NOSTBE DAME 

Much has been written concerning the rich fourteenth-century 
collection, the Miracles de Nostre Dame par personnages.'^ The 
sixteenth play of the Cange manuscript, the Miracle de la mere du 
pape, contains one of the most unusual stage effects in the entire 
series. I refer lo the miraculous chappelle which the Blessed 
Virgin orders to be brought down from Heaven to honor Mane, 
the pope’s mother, who has frozen to death in a field. Notre Dame 
appears with the angels, Michael and Gabriel, to claim the soul of 
the dead woman and to superintend a memorial service. The 
staging of this scene in the play has caused such perplexity that I 
quote the complete instructions from the text : ® 

Nostre Dame 

My ange, je vueil c’on li face 
Cy telle honneur et si grant gloire 
( Qull en soit a toujzjours memoire 

C^eat que vneil qu’uiie chappelle 
Fondez dessus li bonne et belle, 

Et que mettez son corps en terre. 

Or vous en delivrez bonne erre: 

Si en irons. 

Second Ange 

Dame, vostre vouloir ferons: 

^ En Peure y voulons pourveoir. 

II ne la fault mais qu^asseoir. 

Vez la ci ou des cieulx descent, 

Si con Pieu vostre fils consent, 

Ne plus ne moins- 

^ Edited by Gaston Baris and Ulysse Bobert for the Socii5t4 des Anciens 
Textes Frangais, Vols i-vni (Paris, 1876-1893). 

* Miracles de Nostre Dame, n, No 16, 11. 1549 
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Premier Ange 

Tandons y, vous et moy, les mams, 

Tant conme elle descent du ciel 
Pour la miex asseoir, Michiel, 

Droit en sa place. 

Second Ange 

Or prenons ici bonne espace: 

De §a iray, 

Fondee est feime conme tour 
Ici endroit ceste chappelle 
Glorieuse vierge pucelle, 

En irons nous’ 

Nostre Dame 

Nanil, je \ueil avant que vous 
Un luminaire li mettez 
Entour elle et que vous charitez 
Cy doulcemeni 

Becond Ange 

G-abnel, de ce luminaire 
Prenez, s’en mettoz par dela 
Aussi que feiay par dega. 

Or du blaster. 

Premier Ange 

II ne nous fault fors que chanter 
Le luminaire cat tout assis 
Et alumd 

Accepting the conrnion meaning of chappelle/^ Donald C. Stuart 
has stated that the property referred to was a chapel constructed 
during the play/^ ® Dorothy Penn agrees that Play No. 16 re- 
quires during the action the setting up upon the stage of one of the 
small houses [mansions] near Heaven." ^ There is an alternative 
interpretation for this scene, overlooked by both Mr. Stuart and 
Miss Penn, and not, so far as I can ascertain, hitherto advanced^by 
any other writer. That is, that the property in question was not a 
chapel at all, but an mgenious device employed for its strategic 
as well as its spectacular effect m the play. 

® Stage Decoration m Prance in the Middle Ages (New York, 1010), 81. 

* The Staging of the “ Mwacles de Wostre Dame par personnages of 
MS, a<mg6 (New York, 1933), IS and 71. 
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That the Puy N’otre Dame which staged these performances made 
frequent use of a coflSn and a pall, and occasionally of a luminary, 
is definitely suggested in several of the Miracles de Nostre Bame. 
For example, in the Miracle de saint Jehan Crisothemes^ the body 
of Anthure is placed in a casket and is carried off stage as the play 
ends.® In the Miracle de saint Alexis^ the protagonists body is 
laid out in state on un hault lit,^^ “ attourne/ Eichement et bien 
aourne,^^ and is covered with a pall of cloth-of-gold.® In three of 
the plays in which a character dies durmg the action, his body 
must remain on stage for some time before burial. In two of these 
instances, we have positive evidence that a coffin was used. In the 
first, the Miracle de Vevesque que Varcediacre murtrit, a bishop who 
has been murdered by an envious arch-deacon is given a state burial. 
In preparation for the obsequies before he is to be placed a terre ” 

. . . en ce coffre,^^ his ecclesiastic robes are removed, his body is 
covered with a rich funeral pall embroidered in gold, son lumi- 
naire,/ Un paille, un chalit, un suaire are brought, and the casket 
is then placed on trestles and covered with a cloth-of-gold pall for 
the church services.^ In the Miracle de me femme que Nostre Dame 
garda d'estre arse^ the body of Aubin, who has been murdered at the 
order of his mother-m-law, Guibour, is placed in a coffin with a lid 
which can be raised for the inquest.® The remaining example 
occurs in the Miracle de la mke du pa^po, with the lowering of the 
chappelleJ* The lines of the play clearly indicate that the object 
came from above ; that the body of Marie was to be placed en 
terre and the property placed over it; and, finally, that the angels 
had only to guide the device on its descent, not, as Stuart suggests, 

® Miracles de Nostre Dame, x, Ko. 6, " ce coffre,” 1. 1551. 

^lUd., m, Ko. 40, 2439 ff. 

^ Ihid,, I, No. 3, un coffre,'" 1. 329. 

® Ihid., IV, No. 26, 483 ff., 578 Premier Yotsva brings “ un coffre bel 
et net. . , . Pour ce corps en terre porter” (483-85). 

® In the three last-mentioned plays, some time elapses between the death 
of the character and the end of the play. In No. 3, the bishop dies at line 
241 ; he is buried at line 470. In No. 26, Aubin is murdered at line 293 j 
the lid of his coffin is raised at line 578, and the casket is taken to the 
« cemetery” (off stage) at line 675. In No. 16, Marie’s death occurs at 
line 1546. The play ends at line 1$24; during all this time the body of 
Marie lies beneath the " chappelle.” 
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construct it. In my opinion, the cJiappelU was not a chapel at all, 
but a catafalque or funeral canopy.^ 

One further point is significant. That is the iconographieal evi- 



Miracles de Nostre Darae, II, No, 16, 
from the Cang^ MS. 

“Miracle de la m^re du pape** 


Courtesy of the Yalc^Backefeller Theatre Collection 

(lence supplied by the manuscript itself. Each of the forty plays 
is illustrated by a miniature executed by an unknown artist who was 

Of. Du Cange, C-lossaruim, n, 13, cadafatm : “ ah Italico catafalco, . . . 
unde etiam nostrum Catafalque, Tumulus honorarius ” ; and capella^ 8 : 
“pegma funebre, tumulus honorarius’’ Of also P Larousse, Qr<md Dio- 
tiounavre Umversel, III, 956, “ chappelles fun^ravres” W. von Wartburg, 
Franzosiches etymologisches Worterluoh, n, 285, defines cappella, ohappelle 
ardente as a luminary which burns around a cofl6n or cenotaph, although he 
traces this meaning only from the sixteenth century. Under “ chappelle,” 
Edmond Huguet, Diottonnavre, states » “ Ce mot est souvent employ^ pour 
designer . . . un monument funebre” (n, 194), though his material also 
dates only from the sixteenth century. 

Eug^e Emmanuel Viollet-le-Duc has a design showing a reconstruction 
of such a canopy and the disposition of candles about the temporary tomb 
Of. Diet^oimaM-e ra^somi4 de Varchiteoture frOTigaise du ZD au XVI* st^ole 
(Paris, 1863-1875), ly, 64, Figure 20. 
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contemporary with the anonymous authors. In nearly every in- 
stance, he has selected the most dramatic moment in the action, the 
climax of interest. Each miniature is inherently theatrical, and is 
80 close to the indications of stage technique in the text, that the 
artist may conceivably have seen some of the performances of the 
puy. Although the miniatures cannot be taken as conclusive evi- 
dence as to methods of staging, nevertheless the fact must not be 
Ignored that in all the plays where chapel mansions figure promi- 
nently in the plot, the artist has shown them in his illustrations.^^ 
In the Mvracle de la mere du pape^ however, where the action 
reaches its climax in the miracle performed by Notre Dame to 
honor Marie, the artist has depicted not a chapel nor a small house, 
but a pall-draped coffin descending from above.^® 

From the iconography, from the description of the object by the 
angels as they lift up their hands to guide it on its descent, from 
the convention of the Puy Notre Dame of covering a dead body as 
quickly as possible when it could not be immediately removed from 
the stage, and from Notre Dame’s emphasis on funeral pomp, a 
luminary, and the requiem, comes the suggestion that here was no 
memorial chapel built on the scene, but rather a funeral canqpy 
lowered from above, to conceal as well as to honor the dead. As 
such, it is a novel and interesting contribution to the staging of 
the Miracles de Nosire Dame. 

Eobkht a. Shimy 

Mortem Illinois State Teachers College 


The miniatures for the following plays show a small house or chapel 
mmeion: Nos. 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 10, 13, 21, 28, 40. 

It must he admitted that the use of chappelle in this sense is unique 
in the Miracles de JSfostre Zlame, and that in all other instances where a 
coffin is mentioned in the plays, it is referred to as coffre or hault lit 
Gustave Cohen cites several examples of the lowering of objects from 
above, including the dove used in the Miracle de Clovis {Miracles de Isfostre 
DamCf VII, No* 39). Cf. H^atotre de la mise en so^m dans le ihMire 
rdigiem frangais da ikoym dge {Paris, 1926), 153. 
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A TRACE OP DUREE IN RABELAIS 

The name of Albrecht Dnrer would be sought for in vain from 
the first to the last page of Rabelais's works. Yet it is hidden, 
hitherto unidentified, behind a passage in the Fifth Book. In the 
thirtieth chapter, which describes the Pais de Satviiy the land of 
the animals ^made of tapestry,' Rabelais says. 

Je y veiz un r4noceros du tout semblable k celluy que Hans Cleberg 
m’avoit autresfoys monstrd, pen different d'un verrat que autrefois j’avois 
veu k Legug4, excepts qu’il avoit une come au mufle, longue d"une could6e 
et poinctue, de laquelle il osoit entreprendre ung 41dpbant en combat et, 
d’lcelle le pongnant soubz le ventre (qui est la plus tendre et d6bille partie 
de P414phant), le rendroit mort par terre.^ 

The commentaries have little to say about the passage. The 
description of the duel between elephant and rhinoceros was, of 
course, easily recognized as a borrowing from a familiar passage in 
Pliny's ^Natural History.'^ The identificafaon of ^^Hans Cle- 
berg" was not diflScult: Cleberg — or better Kleberger — (b. 1486, 
d. 1546) was a spectacular person in Rabelais's time, a merchant 
from Nuremberg who lived at Lyons from about 1586 on, a 
wealthy and charitable man, a friend of the arts and a benefactor 
of the poor, who achieved something like local immortality under 
the sobriquet of le ion AlUmand.^ It stands to reason that Rabelais, 
a physician at the HStel-Pieu^ could easily have established con- 

quote the text from Boulenger’s edition (BibliotMque de la Pl^iade, 
1938), p. 861. 

® Pliny, Naturalis Mistoriaf vnx, ch. 29 The description is not Pliny’s 
own ; it can be traced back to earlier Greek works such as Agatharchidea, 
On the Red Sea (in Photios’ BihUotheoa, cod. 250; p. 455 Bekker), Strabo 
XVI, ch 4, sec 16, and Diodorus Siculus ni, ch. 35; but Pliny was instru- 
mental in transmitting it to later ages. 

® The literature on Kleberger is considerable. Incomplete bibliographical 
notes are in K, Sehottenloher, BihUographie zur BeutBchen OescJiiohte im 
Zevtalter der Glauhensspaltung, i (Leipzig, 1933), 408, and Axmd Ving- 
trinier, Catalogue de la Bibliotheque Lyonnaiae de If. Coate (1853), nos. 
15430 ff , cf nos 13617-13622 The most extensive study is by M. Eugene 
Vial, a series of nine essays in Revue d'M$toure de Lyon XC-Xm: (1912- 
1914). Belations to artists are in evidence in Kleberger’s testament as 
quoted by Vial, loc, cit , xii, 371, bequeathing 25 4cus d’or to " Sebastien 
de Laye, peintre k Lyon, pour l’amyti4 qu’xl lui porte.” It will be seen 
below that de Laye was not the only artist with whom Kleberger was in 
personal touch. 
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tact with the great benefactor of the charitable institutions of 
Lyons.^ 

But, curiously enough, the puzzling question how this man 
Kleberger could demonstrate a rhinoceros to Rabelais has escaped 
most of the editors and commentators. Only the late L. Samean 
paid any attention to it, and his answer is undoubtedly wrong.® 
Sainean introduces Kleberger in the new capacity of a collector 
of zoological rarities" and owner of a private zoological garden, 
whose acquaintance was sought by Rabelais in his continual search 
for scientific, especially zoological, information. According to 
Sainean, Rabelais saw a live rhinoceros in Kleberger^s collection. 
This statement has no basis save the passage which it is intended 
to explain. Nowhere in the vast material concerning Kleberger is 
there any indication of an interest in rare animals. Kleberger^s 
zoological collection is nothing but the product of a strained attempt 
at interpretation. 

It is safe to assume that the presence of a living rhinoceros at 
Lyons in the first half of the sixteenth century would have left 
traces in local as well as general literature. The arrival of a 
specimen of this animal, which had been unknown to the Middle 
Ages, in Lisbon in ISIS created what may well be called a Euro- 
pean sensation.® The history of a fight staged between this rhi- 

*From 1532 on KaTbelais stayed intermittently in Lyons. He first came 
to the city in June, 1532, was appointed physician at the H6tel~Dim on 
November 1, 1532, and remained in this position until the end of 1534, 
though his stay was interrupted by journeys to Chinon and Rome. We 
find him at Lyons again in 1536, 1537, and 1538. 

® L. Sainean, La langue de Rahela%s, i (Paris, 1922), 41. See also 
Sain^an's more recent book • Prohlhmes litt Zaires du seissihme steole ( Paris, 
1927), 36, 81. Saindan’s article “L’histoire naturelle dans Pceuvre de 
Rabelais” in BSS ^ m (1915), 218-219, does not contribute anything to 
the solution of the problem. 

® The story has leeently been retold in full, with the addition of interest- 
ing material from various printed sources and public records, by Senhor 
Abbl Fontoura da Costa, Desamhulagoes da ganda de Modafm rei de 
Vcmhaia, de 15 Ut a 1516 (Lisbon, Livisdo de publicacfies e biblioteca, 
Agenda geral das coldnias, 1937, 49 pp ) . A copy is in the Library of 
Congress. On this book in Portuguese Mr Campbell Dodgson bases his 
article, " The Story of Bhrer’s Ganda, in The Romance of Mm Prmte, 
ed. by Alfred Fowler (The Print Society, Kansas City, 1938). Besides this 
famous rhinoceros of 1515, Saindan, in ni (1915), 218, and La Imgue 
de Bahetais, i (1922), 20, believes he has discovered a second specimen 
brought to Europe during the sixteenth century and shown at the jogeuee 
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noceros and an elephant was reported as far as Nuremberg/ and 
it was in connection with this report that Albrecht Diirer came 
into possession of a sketch on which he based his famous drawing ® 
and his even more famous woodcut ® of the rhinoceros. 

There is, then, a special relation between Nuremberg and the 
rhinoceros. But there also is a special relation between Nurem- 
berg and Kleberger. And in both cases Durer is the common 
denominator. In 1526 the wealthy businessman had his portrait 
painted by the great master from his own native town. The 
portrait,^® a unique item m the long series of portraits painted by 
Diirer because of its peculiar classicistic style, is now in the 

mtrie of Henri II in Pans in 1549 But this turns out to have been 
merely a sculpture bearing an obelisk; see Pierre Champion, Pwr%^ au 
temps de la Renaissance, Paganisms et Rdforme (Pans, 1936), p. 115 
Since 1615, thanks to Durer’s woodcut (see below), the rhinoceros became 
something of a popular artistic theme, as shown by a number of existing 
replicas and derivations of Diner’s rhinoceros. 

“^The author of such a report, a German writer and printer who lived 
at Lisbon, is known only under the disguise of a Portuguese name, 
Valentim Pernandes, see K. Haebler, Die deutsohen Buohdruoher des 15, 
Jahrhunderts im Auslande (Munich, 1924), p. 272 f. The letter, trans- 
mitted only in an Italian tianslation, was printed by Angelo de Gubernatis, 
Storia de% vtaggiaton italiani nelle Indie orientah (Leghorn, 1875), p. 389. 

®The best reproductions are in F. Lippmann, Zeiohnungen AVbreoht 
Dibrers m Nachhildimgeftt ill (1894), no. 257, and in Publications of the 
Dtlrer Societ^i iv (London, 1901), no xii; the most recent ones in Fontoura, 
op, cit,, pi 2; Tietze, Kntisches Ver&ciohnis der Werhe Albrecht Durers 
(Basel and Leipzig, 1937), p 274, no. 039 j The Romance of Fine Prints, 
loG, oit,, p. 44. The inscription, in Diirer’s own hand, repeating the story 
from Pliny, is probably copied from a letter of Valentim Fernandes (see 
above) ; since it mentions ** our king of Portugal ” it must have been 
written by a Portuguese subject, and Fernandes was an escudeiro of the 
queen of Portugal 

® Eight different editions are in existence, listed most recently by Joseph 
Meder, Durer-Eatalog (Vienna, 1932), p 254, no. 273. Only the first can 
be assigned with certainty to Durer’s lifetime (1515), Copies of this first 
state are, e g, in the British Museum (reproduced in Diirer Booietg Pub- 
lications, IV, no. XKVi, Fontoura, plate 2, reversed; The Romance of Rime 
Prints, loG cit,, plate I) and in the Metropolitan Museum, New York (cf* 
Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, xv, 1920, p 34). Reproductions of 
one or the other state can easily be found in any collection of Diirer works. 

Tietze, op cit, no. 958; Max I. Friedlander, Albrecht Diirer (Leipzig, 
1921), p. 190. A beautiful reproduction is in W. Waetzold, Durer und 
seine Zeit (Vienna, 1935), no. 71. 
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Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna. An inscription by Durer^s 
hand, running around the head, excludes all doubt : 

E(ffigies) lOANI • KLEBERGERS • NORICI • 

AETA • SVAE XXXX • 

With these facts in hand the final conclusion is easy. Elleberger 
did indeed show a rhinoceros to Eabelais, but not a live one. He 
showed him the famous woodcut by his late artist friend. The 
comparison of the rhinoceros with a boar in Eabelais^s description 
IS understandable only under the assumption that Eabelais never 
saw a living specimen. The picture by itseK could not give him an 
idea of the real size of the animal. From the caption in Diirer^s 
woodcut he could have learned that the rhinoceros is about the 
same size as an elephant except that its legs are shorter. He evi- 
dently paid no attention to the caption, and Kleberger failed to 
translate it for him. The fact that Durer’s caption gives the tale 
from Pliny a^ Eabelais does, should not be over-estimated in the 
philological search for affiliation. Eabelais knew his Plmy well 
enough to be able to find the data for himself, without benefit of 
Diirer^s quotation. 

Here, then, we have reconstructed a genuine, if remote, link 
between two of the great minds of the age. If someone should ever 
publish a new illustrated edition of Pantagruel,^^ applying more 
modern principles of illustration than Eobida^s, he might do well 
to include the two Durer works, the Kleberger portrait and the 
woodcut of the rhinoceros. 

Eichabd Salomon 

College 


PKOUST AND EIBOT 

La chasse a la memoire involontaire continue. In a recent 
article ^ Een6 de Messieres adds to the accumulation of documents 
already published by Jean- Albert B4de^ and Justin O’Brien® to 

If Meder is right in his assumption that the second edition of the 
woodcut came out as late as 1540 or thereabouts, it is certain that the 
copy seen by Rabelais was one of the first edition. 

R6n4 de Messieres, “ Un document probable sur le premier 4tat de la 
pens4e de Proust,” BB , April, 1942. 

* Jean- Albert B4d4, “ Chateaubriand et Marcel Proust,” June, 1934. 

•Justin Obrien, *'La mtooire involontaire avant Marcel Proust,” 
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show that Proust’s favorite theory of “ la m^moire involontaire ” 
occurred previously m literature. Along with their literary evi- 
dence both M. de Messi6res and Mr, O’Brien give a passing salute 
to Th6odule Eibot, the piolific psychologist who devoted several 
chapters and articles to the subject of “ affective memory” during 
the same decades that Proust’s work was in gestation. Since both 
commentators slight this additional and exceedingly significant 
parallel in professional psychology, it seems advisable to review 
this problem more m detail. 

Mr. O’Brien’s reference to the professional psychologists is the 
more complete : 

EProust] a vraisemblablement ignore lui-mtoe que cette distinction 
[mdmoire volontaire et m<5moire involontaire], de premifere importance k 
ses yeux, se trouvait d^jli 4tablie dans la Psychologte des sentiments de 
Th. Eibot, qui est de 1896, dans La Fonction dc la Mdmoire et le souvemr 
affeoUf de Fr4d6ric Paulhan, qui est de 1904, ainsi que cliess Taine et dans 
plusieurs articles de la Revue Phtlosophtque et du Journal de Psychologies* 

As Mr. O’Brien indicates^ there is no proof that Proust know 
Eibot’s work in time to he influenced by his theory or that, even 
later, he acquired any particular knowledge of it. An inconclusive 
reference to Eibot figures in a letter from Proust to Eobert Dreyfus 
in 1909: 

Je disais socialiste pour plaisanter sur Ics questions quo je te posais 
quand je te disais. 'M41ine, est-ce bien? Eibot, est-ce bien?^ dtant pour 
ma part incapable de juger de ces cboses.® 

First, the date is not early enough to count; then one is at a loss 
to know whether to take this profession of ignorance in good faith. 
Ten years later, ^ in writing to Walter Beny,’ Proust expressed 
surprise that his correspondent should read such an author as Eibot 
— ^^philosophe de 25® ordre,” he added parenthetically. We are 
at liberty to detect here a note of professional jealousy or a second- 
hand opinion founded on hearsay; at least there is still no proof, 
even as late as 1919, that Proust really knew Eibot’s work. 

RLO.f January, 1939, and ‘‘Henry Harland, an American forerunner of 
Proust,” MLN., June, 1939. 

* O'Brien in RLO, 

« Oorreapondance Gin^rale de Marcel Proust ^ iv, p. 242. 

•Eedated by Dr. Philip Kolb, Btudes Critiques sur la Correspondanoe 
de Proust (Harv. diss ). 

Gorrespondance Cinirale de Marcel Promts v, p. 31. 
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On the other hand, a rapprochement yields some interesting 
similarities. EiboPs work on affective memory first appeared in 
the Revue Philosoph%que ® in 1894 with the title Eecherches 
sur la memoire affective.^^ This article became the chapter 
memoire affective/^ published in his Psychologie des Sentiments in 
1896. It was a readable book that probably found its way into the 
hands of many a layman. Emile Pagnet, who admired Eibot as a 
moralist, reviewed it in the Revue Politique et Litteraire-^ The 
reviewer seems to consider the discussion of affective memory to be 
particularly interesting, which is an indication of how the con- 
temporaries in general received the book. Eibot claimed to be the 
first to investigate this subject thoroughly although he stated 
that the point had been mentioned by Spencer, Bam, James, Pouil- 
lee, Hoffding and Lehmann. We may consider him the father of 
affective memory in Prance. 

Mr. O^Bnen maintains that Eibot distinguished between 
voluntary and involuntary memory, that may be true, although it 
seems to me that the distinction is more implicit in Bergson, for 
example, than in Eibot. EiboPs subject is not the memory of the 
intelligence abstract memory,’^ he calls it) but rather the revival 
of past emotion — affective memory His material is particularly 
interesting to the layman because it is anecdotal, being based on 
sixty replies to a questionnaire and some data from other sources. 
The most Proustian quotation is one taken from an article by 
Littre in 1877 in which the philosopher relates that at the age of 
ton he lost a sister but that, naturally at that age, he soon forgot 
his grief; many years later this happened: 

Tout k coup, sans le vouloir ni le cbercher, par un phdnomlne d’automn^sie 
affective, ce inline <fw^*neTnent s*est reproduit avec une peine non moindre, 
certes, que cclle que j’^prouvai au moment mtoe et qui alia jusqu'^ 
mouiller mes yeux de larmes.^® 

This case is comparable to any one of the numerous instances of 
involuntary memory in Proust. At first glance ProusPs involuntary 

« Th. Eibot, " Eeoherebes sur la mdmoire affective,” Eevm PhUosopMque, 
October, 1894 

» Emile Paguet, Psychologie des Sentiments,” Eevue Poht%qm et IMU- 
raire. Sept. 12, 1896, Eepnnted in his Propos LittSrorires, ly, pp. 25-37. 

Eibot, Psychologie des JSmtiments, p. 163. Originally printed in Mevue 
Po$iHve$ 1877, p. 660. 
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memory seems synonymous 'with Eibot’s affective memory. But 
in the category of affective memory Eibot makes further distinc- 
tions when he speaks of true and faise affective memory, the false 
affective memory bemg a new emotion arismg from an “ abstract ” 
recollection of a previous emotion. True affective memory is of 
two types; the more common of the two is the " reviviscence provo- 
qu4e”: "EUe consiste en ce qu’un '4v4nement actuel suscite les 
images d’4v4nements ant4rieurs.” Proust’s cup of tea and made- 
leme episode would fall mto this category. This type Eibot seems 
to consider almost banal; what he is seeking is “ la possibility d’une 
reviviscence non provoqu4e par un ev4nement actuel.”^® So the 
kmd of reply to his questionnaire he prefers is one like that of 
Sully Prudhomme who claims that, by dint of concentrating on the 
memory of a disastrous but puerile student love affair, he is able 
to revive at will the original emotion even though, intellectually, 
he realizes now m his maturity that his feeling is absurd. Proust’s 
terminology does not allow for a case of this sort; his involuntary 
memory is only the more common of Eibot’s two types of affective 
memory. Hence any influence of Eibot on Proust must have been 
ephemeral indeed. M. de Messi^res believes that, in spite of the 
contemporary interest in involuntary memory for which he cites 
examples, Pemand Gregh’s short story MysUres, which is supposed 
to portray Proust, is proof of the spontaneous generation of the idea 
of mvolutary memory in either Proust or Gregh and more probably 
in Proust. The only answer to this is that there remains still a 
remote possibility of an indirect influence from Eibot since the 
short story dates from 1896 whereas Eibot’s work first appeared in 
1894. We shall see later examples of how this influence might have 
been dissemmated, although we possess no such examples for this 
early period. 

Subsequently Eibot’s theories aroused much comment among 
professional and amateur psychologists. What Mr. O’Brien fails to 
emphasize is the magnitude of the discussion of affective memory 
which overflowed from the philosophical journals into literature 
itself. Before the erudite discussion itself was well launched we 
find developing the very kind of tangent which might have 
bridged the gap between Eibot and Proust. In 1897 Dr. Paul 


^Idem, p. 140. 


“Idem, p. 155. 
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Chabaneix drew on EiboPs book, Hartmann, Janet, Bmet and other 
sources for his Bssai sur le Subconscient dans les (Euvres de 
VEsprit et chez leurs Auteurs^ a book from which Eibot borrowed 
liberally in turn for his Essai sur V Imagination Creatrice, 1900. 
Commenting on Chabaneix^s work in the Mercure de France^^^ 
Eemy de Gourmont noted the phenomenon of affective memory and 
added : 

II est bien Evident que la sensation entree en nous sans que nous en 
ayons eu conscience ne pent, k aucun moment, §tre volontairement dvoqude; 
mais la sensation consciente pent, au contraire, nous revenir k I'improviste, 
sans nul concours de la volont4. 

Like Proust, Gourmont was here discussing an esthetic of the sub- 
conscious utilizing involuntary memory. 

In 1901 the controversy over affective memory began in the pro- 
fessional periodicals with an article by M. Mauxion in the Revue 
Phtlosophique;^^ agreeing that affective memory existed, this psy- 
chologist denied that the Sully Prudhomme example cited by Eibot 
was true affective memory : 

. . , r^motion ne revit point; c’est un pli4nom4ne enti^rement nouveau 
qui apparalt et qui, semblable ou dissemblable d’ailleurs au sentiment 
primitif, n’a pas plus sa condition d’existence dans ce sentiment que la 
temp4te d'aujourd’hui dans la temp4te du mois pass4. 

This objection might explain how, if Proust was cognizant of the 
discussion of affective memory among specialists, he came to reject 
this type of affective memory. In the same number of the same 
review^® P. Pillon discussed Spencer’s and Hoffding’s original 
remarks on the subject. The following year Henri Pi6ron again 
summarized the discussion in the same review. 

In 1903 Charles M4r6 contributed to the Mercure de Prance 
an article on La Sensation du d4j^-vu ” which again brought up 
the same problems in popularized form ; he mentioned Eibot as one 

^^Eemy de Gourmont, Notes sur le subconscient,” Mercure de France, 
April, 1898. 

M. Mauxion, ** La vraie m4moire affective,” Revue PMlosopMque, 
February, 1901. 

F. Pillon, ** La mtooire affective: Son importance tb4orique et pratique” 
Revue PhtloeopUque, February, 1901. 

Henri Pi4ron, ** La question de la m4moire affective,” Revue PMloso- 
pMqmi December, 1902. 

^’Charles M4r4, *‘La sensation du d4j2t.-vu,” Mercure de Frame, July, 
1903 
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of his sources along with Sander, Bourdon and Dr, Thibault. Para- 
phrasing an unnamed work by Fernand Gregh, which does not seem 
to be the short story mentioned by M, de Messieres, Mere relates : 

Vous vivez, dit M. Fernand Gregk, vous allez et voub venez, vous dites 
des mots et soudain vous sentesf que vous avez d(Sj2t fait ces gestes, dit 
ces mots dans le mSme ordre, de la mfime fagon, sans vous soit 

possible de dire ni ofi ni ^uand. Vous sentess g[ue vous vivez identi^uement 
une minute que vous avez d4j^ v4cue. 

Mere^s article again demonstrates one of the channels by which, 
through popularization, the notions of professional psychology were 
diverted towards literature. 

Meanwhile the erudite discussion also continued when, m 190-1, 
L. Dugas upheld Mauxion^s point of view in the Revue Philosophic 
que}^ In the same year Pr. Paulhan issued La Fonction de la 
Memoire et le Souvenir affectif, to which Mr. O^Brien also refers ; 
aside from some interesting examples of affective memory from 
literary sources, this writer contributes little more to the problem 
than the notion that ^^un fait ne reste jamais dans Fesprit tel qu’il 
s^est produit^^^® and that it is impossible to distinguish cate- 
gorically between true and false affective memory. In the Anme 
Philosophique in 1906, F, Pillon again defended RiboPs belief in 
the possibility of willfully reviving affective memories and digressed 
on the latter’s English predecessors. He also developed the same 
remarks further in the Revue Philosophique the following year. 
In 1907, in the same review, Eibot came to his own defense with 
the contention (which Proust would have seconded) that actually 
the revival of the emotion precedes all intellectualization of the 
memory even in these cases of willful revival. This article he re- 
printed in his ProUemes de la Psychologie Affective, 1910. In the 
meanwhile, in 1909, J. M. Baldwin of the Johns Hopkins had 
published in the Revue Philosophique his La memoire affective 

^®L. Dugas, “La mdmoire affective,” Revue PhUosophique, Decemjber, 
1904. 

Paulhan, La Fonction de la M€movre . . , , p. 174. 

Pillon, “Sur la mlmoire et rimagination affectives,” LAmi4e 
FMlosopMque, 1906, pp. 45-123. 

F Pillon, “ Sur rimagination affective,” Revue FhilosopMqm, March, 
1907. 

Eibot, “La mtooire affective. Ifouvellea remarques,” Revue PMloeo* 
phique, December, 1907. 

J. M. Baldwin, “La memoire affective et Tart,” Revue Philosophique, 
May, 1909. 
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et Part/^ which expresses more abstractly many of Proust^s re- 
flections on the music of Vinteuil, and Eibot had discussed La 
memoire affective et Fexpenmentation in the Journal de Psy^ 
cliologxe,^^ describing a method of choosing and questioning sub- 
jects m an investigation of affective memory. Apparently 1910 
marks the terminus of the discussion. However, it is a curious 
fact that in 1930 L. Dugas again wrote in the Journal de Psy- 
chologie on La memoire des sentiments/^ taking this time all 
of his examples from Proust. 

Eecorded above are only a few of the ramifications of this in- 
tricate problem of affective memory which seems to have fascinated 
laymen and specialists in Proust’s day. Eibot relates that he had 
numerous correspondents, both professional and amateur, who 
communicated their experiences to him. One of them, Michel 
Corday, wrote in 1907 a novel entitled La Memoire du Cceur in- 
spired by these theories.^® Perhaps a link will one day be discovered 
between Proust and this well populated group of affective memory 
enthusiasts. It is, in fact, unlikely that Proust should not have 
sooner or later come in contact with them even if he failed to at 
first. Perhaps this confirmation of his own theory led him to lay 
greater stress on this problem when he came to write A la Recherche 
du Temps Perdu, In the use of involuntary memory we shall not 
accuse Proust of lack of originality, as did Jean Hytier,®’’ nor shall 
wo agree with Jean P4res and Dr. Charles Blondel that he 
had made a truly original discovery. Eather it is clear that, at 
best, Proust only confirmed and reiterated a theory which greatly 
preoccupied his contemporaries. 

Douglas W. Alden 

Tesoas Technologioal College 


*** Eibot, La memoire affective et rexp6rimentation,” Jownal de 
P&yohologie, August, 1009. 

*®L. Bugas, "La mtooire des sentiments,” Jov/mal de Psychologies 
March 16-AprU 15, 1930. 

** Eibot, ProhUmes de la Psyohologie Ajfeotvoe, p, 77. 

Jean Hytier, " Marcel Proust,” Laromse Mensuel lUmtrS, September, 
1923. 

J. E4r^s, " Le r^ve de la veille dans le roman prouatien,” Journal de 
Psyohologie, January 15-February 15, 1932. 

** Br. Charles Blondel, La Psychographie de Marcel Proust^ 1932, Chap. 
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PEOVERBS IN MEDIEVAL LITERATURE 

The vast bibliography connected with the study of proverbs has 
emphasized many of the reasons that make them of importance to 
historians of literature, but it may be worth while to indicate hero 
why this subject seems to have special interest for students of the 
writings of the Middle Ages. Huizinga and others have shown how 
heavily the medieval man leaned upon tradition and traditional 
learning, how exaggerated was his respect for general concepts 
expiessed as maxims, and how frequently arguments of all kinds — 
political, social and moral, as well as religious — ^were settled by 
citation of texts. 

But the universal acceptability of proverbs in literary works of 
the Middle Ages may perhaps deserve some additional stress and 
for reasons which seem not to have been stressed at all. We tend 
today to associate the use of homely aphorisms with intellectual 
poverty of expression, with writers of limited vocabulary and little 
imagination. Literature designed for popular audiences may con- 
sciously make use of them, to be sure, or they may be adopted to 
characterize some platitudinous old person, but, unless they be 
in some foreign tongue, when their standing is considerably en- 
hanced, adages and maxims are usually avoided by modern writers 
with any pretentions to artistic disLinetion.^ However, it is clear 
that this was not the attitude of medieval or even Renaissance 
authors. Prom the twelfth century on authors of books on rbetoric 
recommend the use of proverbs as a stylistic device of merit, and 
in the sixteenth century Henri Estienne can still say, les beaux 
proverbes, bien appliquez, ornent le langage de ceux qui d^ailleurs 
sont bien emparlez/' 

In these circumstances it becomes important for medievalists to 
recognize proverbial expressions for what they are. It is not valid, 
for example, to posit borrowings,'^ as is frequently done, when 

^ See Archer Taylor, The Proverb, Harvard Univ. Press, Cambridge, 1931, 
pp. 171-183 “Writings which make a conspicuous effort at literary style 
generally avoid them except as details characterizing the folk'' (17!^). 
For various aspects of proverbs in French literature and a selected bibliog- 
raphy, see Frank and Miner, Proverbes en 3'ohns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, 1937, Introduction and pp. 85-86. Of, also David Heft, Proverbs 
and Sentences in Fifteenth Century French Poetry (an abridgement), New 
iTork University, 1942. 
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two authors make use of such common coin. Even less valid is 
the assumption of originality when a proverb goes undetected. In 
the fifteenth century we find dozens of writers — ^Villon; Charles 
d’Orleans and his friends, the group around the Due de Bourbon, 
the writers of Lyons, the authors of Pathelin and other farces — ^all 
interlarding their verses with expressions like chose qui plait est 
k demi vendue,” “ Pescorpion leche quand il veut poindre,” “ a qui 
vendez-vous vos coquilles,” prendre des vessies pour des lanternes,” 
and the like. Many of these commonplaces are of course so well 
known that they are readily discovered and correctly interpreted. 
But others sometimes remain unperceived, and certain authors have 
accordingly been credited with creative and original expressions 
for which they themselves would make no such claim. 

More than one critic, for instance, has remarked upon the char- 
acteristic Villonesque touch in the opening lines of his Testament: 

En Tan de mon trentiesme aage 

Que toutes mes liontes 3 ’eus hues . . . 

Boire ses hontes — ^liow adequately both verb and noun suggest the 
poet! Yet Huon de Mery had employed the expression in the 
thirteenih century and with a metaphorical meaning, showing it 
to be well-established before his day.^ It reappears, with a slight 
variation, in a fourteenth century Miracle de Sainte Genevieve, 
where Jesus, speaking of the iniquities of the French, says to Notre 
Dame: 

Lessiez leur boire leur folies . 

Charles d^Orleans also uses it as part of a refrain in a Bondean: 

Qui a toutes ses hontes hues 

II ne lui chault que Ten lui die.* 

Indeed, according to Schwob and Thuasne, this Rondeau may have 

* In his Tournoiement de V Antichrist, ed. Tarb^, 1851, p. 18. The author 
is describing the feast served to Antichrist There was a marvellous dish 
of fried sins, «friture de pechi^e,” which had to be washed down with 
great draughts of "honte”: 

Oar ceus en convenist crever, 

Qui orent la friture eue, 

S’il n'elissent honte beue. 

•Jubinal, Mvsthres HiMits, 1, 197 = ed. Glotilde SeimeTyaldt {Frmh- 
furt&f QwUett w. Forsoh,, vol. 17, 1937), line 872. 

*Ed. Cim n, 406, 


g 
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been intended as a portrait of Villon, who in turn echoed its 
refrain — a suggestion that in the circumstances seems wholly fanci- 
ful.® After Villon’s day we find the expression cited as current in 
Oudin’s Guriositez frangoxses (1656): ^^elle a toutes scs kotiies 
beues/’ is glossed by elle est hardie ou effrontee.” 

Villon and Charles d’Orleans may perhaps have ^iven the ex- 
pression some vogue — ^there is no denying the effective setting m 
which they place it — ^but they did not invent it. Here it is in- 
cumbent upon the literary historian, after having recognized the 
phrase for what it is, to discover how each poet employs it, what 
gives it special meaning for him, whether he has heightened or 
depressed its significance. In the present instance one has only 
to compare the expression as it appears in the various texts cited 
to realize that Huon de Mery uses it metaphorically, punning upon 
it, that the Miracle adopts it as a cliche, that Charles d’Orleans 
gives it Oudm’s meaning and proceeds to paint a striking portrait 
of a man who is ^^hardi ou effrontd,” whereas Villon, by turning 
the figure of speech against himself, fills it with literal, realisiic 
and individual content. 

Another example may further serve to illustrate my point. In 
the FoUe Tristan of the Oxford manuscript, Tristan, despite the 
fact that he has purposely disguised himself, reproaches Isolt for 
not recognizing him. He says (ed. Bedier, 701-702) : 

OM’ Isolt, ohi» amie, 

Horn ke ben aime tart ublie. 

The simplicity and sincerity of that phrase — qui bien aime, iard 
oublie — has been justly admired. Yet it is a proverb (sec 
MorawsM, Froveries frangais, no. 1835) and occurs in a British 
Museum manuscript (B) of the collection called Froveries en 
rimes.^ In this collection a man is represented as taking leave of 
his wife. He bids her remain faithful to him : 

Soy4s vers moy franehe et realle, 

Car qui bien aime, tart oublye. 


® Thuasne, ed. Francois T'tllon, n, 80 " Cette locution [de Villon] paratt 
Stre une reminiscence d*un rondeau de Charles d'Orl4ans oh, selon Bchwob, 
le due aurait eu en vue Villon Le portrait encore que " grave et triste ” 
semble ressemblant 

•Published in FR, xxsi, 1040, 209 See p. 216, stanza 76, I 304. 
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Obviously^ the setting m the two cases makes a vast difference. In 
the Fohe Tristan there is first the lover^s cry to Isolt, then the 
proverb, and after it the comparison of disloyal love to a spring of 
clear water that no longer flows. This is poetry, whereas the other 
text offers merely a pedestrian presentation of the commonplace. 

Other instances might be added. An old proverb about beating 
a dog before a lion which appears in Chancer has been ascribed to 
that poel.^s knowledge of the actual practices of animal trainers 
in his day^ ISTot recognizing the proverb, ^^De fol jnge, brefve 
sentence,” a recent work draws the conclusion that the words fol 
juge ” in a certain farce are an indication that this farce was 
played by sots of the Basoche.”® The same work qualifies Des- 
champs^s line, Dieux ne veult du pecheur la mort,” as a line 
worthy of Tartuffe” (p. 77, n. 17), although paraphrases of 
Ezekiel 33, 11 are commonplaces in the Middle Ages and many 
poets, including Eutebeuf, Jean de Meun, Charles d^Orl6ans, 
Christine de Pisan and Villon, echo this same thought in strikingly 
similar words.® Again the effectiveness of Villon is evident. Eute- 
beuf says • 

Mes Diex . . . 

Ne veut pas que pechierres muire . . . 

Jean de Meun puts it: 

Biex qui ne vuelt que mnire pechierrea . . . 

Villon, by supplying the words to himself and by embedding them 
in the matrix of his own sins and penitence, gives them special 
poignancy: 

Je aula pecheur, je le s§ay hien; 

Pourtant ne veult pas Dieu ma mort . . . 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to fortify a plea that before 
"influences ” and " originality” he posited, the wide-spread use of 
proverbs and sentences in medieval writings be remembered. 

n 

It may not be amiss to add another and complementary plea at 
this point, namely, tiiat the medieval poet’s recourse to adages and 

» See MLUr., nv, 1940, 481. 

® See T?ie Theatre of the Basoohe, by Howard Graham Harvey, p. 186, 
n. 46. For the proverb, see Le Boux de Lincy, Le Idvre dee proi^erhes 
frangais, Paris, 1869, n, 132. 

’ Cf. Thuasue's ed. of Villon, n, 104. 
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the like be not judged by modern notions of stylistic distinction. 
Chaucer’s typically abundant citation of proverbs has been ascribed 
more to his acquamtance with Deschamps and the writers of 
fabliaux than to his knowledge of the tenets of the rhetoricians, 
but, as Whitmg says, “ the mediaeval fondness for sententiousness 
IS no more dependent on textbooks than the equally common pre- 
dilection for citing authorities.” It is part of the reverence for 
tradition. And this respect for codified wisdom remained of course 
throughout the Renaissance. The tendency then, as to some extent 
m our own day, was to cite, not the popular maxims of the folk, 
but Latin and other foreign tags. Erasmus’s beliefs in the useful- 
ness of Greek and Latin proverbs is apparent from the titles to 
some of the introductory sections of his Adagia: commendatio 
proverbiorum a dignitate ; ad quot res utilis paroemiarum cognitio ; 
ad persuadendum conducere proverbia. 

However, the modern contempt for cliches and homely sayings of 
common currency also had its roots in the Renaissance, and flour- 
ished in the seventeenth century. Although J ohn Lyly was addicted 
to the scholastic tradition of citing examples to prove his points, 
he made far more use of his learned knowledge of the ancients 
than of popular maxims.*^ Shakespeare’s use of proverbs to char- 
acterize persons of Pistol’s class needs no comment here, Ben 
Jouson’s Captain Bobadill in Every Man in His Humour (1598) 
says of the plain Squire Downright (i, 5) : “By his discourse, he 
should eate nothing but hay ... He ha’s not so much as a good 
phrase in his belly, but all old iron, and rustic prouerbes : a good 
eommoditie for some smith, to make hob-nailes of.” Similarly, 
Sir Thomas Overbury in his Oharacters (published 1614, but 
written earlier), describing a Dunce, writes: “His jests are either 
old fled proverbs, or lean-starved hackney apophthegms, or poor 
verbal quips, outworn by serving-men, tapsters and milkmaids, 
even laid aside by balladers.” John Earle in his Mieroeosmography 
(1628) characterizes A Plain Country Fellow as follows: “He 
thinks nothing to be vices, but pride and ill-husbandry, . . . and 
has some thrifty hob-nail proverbs to dout his discourse,” whereas 
Sir Thomas Browne in his Pseudodoxia (1646) remarks (l, 3) 

” B. J. Wiiting, Chamer’s Ttee of Proverbs, Harvard tTifiy. Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1934, p. 19. 

“ Of. Peuillerat, John LyVg, Cambridge, 1910, 413-16. 
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that to the people, being unable to wield the intellectnall arms of 
reason/^ proverbs [are] more powerful than demonstrations.” 

In France a similar attitude obtams. It is asserted, for example, 
in Les Lois de la galanterie (1658 or 1660) : Vous vous garderez 
surtout denser de proverbes et de quolibets, si ce n^est aux endroits 
oh il y a moyen d^en faire quelque raillerie a propos. Si vous vous 
en serviez autrement, ce seroit parler en bourgeois et en langages 
des halles,” and when Philaminte is complaining to her husband 
of the speech of the servant, Martme, in Les Femmes savantes 
(first played 1672, privilege of 1670), she accuses her of using 
(Act II, scene 7) : 

un barbare amas de vices d’oraison, 

De mots estropi4s, cousus par intervalles, 

De proverbes train4s dans les ruisseaux des Halles. 

In these instances there is of course an attack upon preciosity, and 
the authors imply their disapproval of its pretentiousness. Never- 
theless the association of proverbs with the lower classes is clear, 
and we are well on the way to Lord Chesterfield^s advice to his son 
(1741) : A man of fashion never has recourse to proverbs and 
vulgar aphorisms.” 

Something more than class distinctions and class consciousness 
was involved here, however, and I suspect something more than 
medieval love of tradition was involved in the earlier fondness for 
the sententious phrases of the folk. One may perhaps hazard the 
conjecture that whenever and for whatever cause the emphasis in 
literature is primarily upon novelty and originality of expression — 
whether we call this trend euphuism, preciosity, gongorism, imag- 
ism or something else (and different as these movements may be in 
themselves) — ^then proverbs and like homely commonplaces will be 
pilloried. In the vernacular literature of the Mid^e Ages, per 
contra^ with a few exceptions of which the troubadours are the 

**For the quotation from Jonson see the ed. of Herford and Simpson, 
Oxford, 1927, in, 320. The citations from Overbury and Earle appear in 
Henry Morley’s Character Writings of the Seventeenth Centurg, 1891, pp. 
44 and 188 respectively, whereas that from Browne is in 0. Keynes’s ed. 
(1928), n, 26. For these references I am indebted to the kindness and 
learning of Dr. Walter E. Houghton, Jr. 

Cited in the Grands Ecrivams of Molifere, ex, p. 101, n, 4. 

Cited in The Oxford Dictionary of Proverhs, Oxford, 1935, p. xviii. 
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most notable — ^their irohar clus is of course a foi-erunnor of later 
types of preciosity^® — matter was more important than manner; 
instruction or diversion of the folk was the end; means to that end, 
especially so long as literature was heard rather than read, had 
necessarily to be simple, forthright and readily intelligible. 
Proverbs at such a time admirably and obviously served many 
purposes. 

With the development of printing, however, literature no longer 
was largely oral and its enjoyment in written form was not limited 
to a relatively few persons; now the minutiae of stylistic distinction 
would not be lost, but could be savoured and re-savoured in written 
form.^® When authors consciously endeavored to give the vernacular 
equal standing with Latin as a recognized literary language or when 
they appealed deliberately to a restricted group or social class, then 
new incentives were given to the cultivation of subtleties oE form. 
In such circumstances proverbial expressions would be scornfully 
rejected. 

But it IS evident that in the earlier Middle Ages these conditions 
did not obtain. The chanson de geste^ the roman courtoiS;, the dit, 
the religious drama and the farce could unblushingly cultivate 
ready-made axioms, and did. In the sophisticated lyrics of the 
fifteenth century, where a more critical attitude toward clichfis 
might be expected, proverbs nevertheless continued to enjoy a 
great vogue . poems d forme fixe delighted in their use as refrains 
since they served to give the poePs thought and expression a pithy 
filip. But it is obvious that the attitude toward them (as in the 

K, Kane (Gongorism and the Golden Age, Chapel Hill, 1928, 
p. 136) saw the connection between trolar clus and gongorism, but did 
not consider proverbs m relation to either. His attempts (128 fi.) to 
explain the genesis of artificial and bizarre effects in various literatures 
can not be discussed here, nor can Feuillerat’s suggestion in his John Lyly 
(p. 460, n. 2} that *‘le langage des Frdcieuses, le Marinisme, le Gon* 
gonsme ” are the results of an " effort pour amdliorer I’idiome national.” 
Interest in novelty for its own sake need not lead to excesses — ^though it 
often does — ^but the reasons for this interest vary at different times and no 
one formula can adequately account for it. 

^•Contrast the conditions obtaining in tbe aristocratic lyric and the 
more plebeian farce It is obvious that the many elaborate manuscripts 
of the words and music of the troubadours and trouv^res enabled wealthy 
amateurs to enjoy the felicities of their verbal and musical dexterity. The 
farcies, on the other hand, which are often mosaics of maxims, were almost 
entirely dependent before the days of printing on oral presentation. 
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still later Proverhes dramatiques) no longer reflects the old, artless 
reliance upon their uncontested wisdom. Frequently they serve 
merely as a device to be juggled with, a plaything for deft manipu- 
lation, and the poet obviously is little concerned with their truth. 

From this point of view it would seem that the history of the 
use and disuse of proverbs involves something other than 
progression from the concrete to the abstract.^^ It involves, besides, 
a shift from respect for tradition, a shift from willingness to make 
use of current expressions in order to facilitate the tasks of preach- 
ing, teaching and entertainmg the commonalty — a shift from these 
to emphasis for various reasons, upon creative ongmality of thought 
and novelty of form. In any case recognition of the sanction given 
the prevalence of proverbs throughout the Middle Ages will be 
helpful in the interpretation of medieval literature. If we realize 
that certain classical and modern taboos did not obtain then, that 
literary conventions have changed, and that the sins of today may 
indeed have been the virtues of yesterday, then our interpretations 
will be tempered accordingly and our understanding correspond- 
ingly enriched. 

Geace Fkank 

Bryn Mawr College 


A PBKSIAH THEME IN THE ROMAN BE BEN ABB 

Branch XXIV of the Roman de Benard, composed probably to- 
ward the middle of the thirteenth century,^ is known chiefly for 
the following picturesque episode : ® 

After Adam and Ive have been diiven from Paradise, God takes pity on 
them. To render their hard life a little easier, he gives them a rod: by 
striking the sea with it, they will be able to obtain whatever they may 
require. Adam follow^s the directions given him, and on striking the sea, 
he obtains the sheep, which he turns over to his wife. Then, wishing to 
imitate her husband, Eve takes the rod and strikes the sea a violent blow. 
Immediately a wolf leaps forth and seizes the sheep to Eve’s horror and , 
dismay. Adam, by striking the sea again, creates the dog, which promptly 

J, E. Haseltine in The Oooford D%oUonary of Proverhet p. xii 

^ Lucien Poulet, Le Roman de Rmard, Paris, 1914, p. 96. 

*Bd. Martin, ii (Strasbourg, 1885), pp. 336-98; cf. Foulet, op. pp. 
951; 4821 
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runs after the wolf and rescues the sheep In this way our first parents 
continue using their rod, Adam creating the domestic and useful animals, 
Eve the wild and haimful ones, among them the clever fox, — which 
explains the insertion of this story in the epic of Keynard the l^ox 

Commenting on this story, Gaston Pans ^ expressed himsell* as 
follows : 

Cette histoire, que le poete dit emprunt4e k un livre appeld Aucuprc, eat 
fort singuli^re et hien probahlement d’origine manichdenne; la femme y 
est consid4r4e comme l’§tre malfaisant par excellence et la cause de tout 
mal dans le monde. . . . 

He then drew attention to the existence ol our tale, in several 
variants, in Modern Provence, and he raised the question whether 
it may not be a heritage from the times of the Albigensians. As a 
matter of fact, a literary Provenqal story, though resting no doubt 
upon a popular basis, stands rather close to the mediaeval episode 
which was the starting point of our inquiry : ^ 

God gives Adam a ha^el-rod with the instiuction to strike with it 
whenever he will he in need of something useful; hut Eve is strictly for- 
bidden to handle the rod. As she insists on seizing it, Adam gives her a 
good blow on the back, and immediately a fine sheep appears. Adam then 
hides the rod; but Eve is not long in finding it; she strikes the ground, 
and an enormous wolf appears, which runs after the sheep Eve cries for 
help; Adam picks up the rod which she had dropped and gives her another 
blow, thereupon a dog is seen running after the wolf and rescuing the 
sheep from his clutches, 

A variant of the tale, less misogynic in tendency, is told to this 
day in Brittany: ' 

Jesus CMst, wandering once through Brittany with S. Peter, rewarded 
a poor peasant woman with a cow which He had created by striking ber 
staff on the cottage hearth and mumbling some Latin words. No sooner 
have the strangers departed than the old woman, eager to have a second 
cow, strikes the hearth in her turn, but violently, and uttering some "s^jords 
which she perhaps believed were Latin. Immediately an enormous wolf 
appears, who strangles the cow on the spot. The poor woman then runs 
after the strangers, reporting her misfortune but forgetting to tell the 

* Journal des Savants, 1894, p. 606, n. 3. 

* J. Romnanille, hi conte prouvenga/a, Avignon, 1880, pp. Iff,; of. Paul 
Sdbillot, he Folk-hore de Prance, Paris, 1904*1907, Itc, 4. 

’P.-M. Luzel, Contes iretons, Quimperl4, 1870, pp, 59 ff.; hSgmdes 
ohrStiennes de la Basse-Bretagne, Pans, 1881, i, 4ff.; Paul S4billot, Conies 
des provvMm de Vrmoe, Paris, 1920, pp. 209 ff. 
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manner in which the wolf had appeared in the first place. Jesus has pity 
on her and restores her cow, admonishing her, however, to he henceforth 
content with what God has given her. 

To tlie same group of stories belongs a Santal variant reading 
as follows : ® 

Chanda once went into the hills to fashion a plough out of a log of 
wood. As he tamed long, his wife at home grew impatient; she made 
some mosquitos, which she sent after him to worry him and drive him 
home. But Chanda made some dragon flies who ate up the mosquitos. 
Thereupon his wife continued to create other noxious animals for the same 
purpose; but her husband countered by creating others which promptly 
destroyed them. At last she made a tiger and sent it to frighten him home; 
but Chanda created dogs out of chips from the log he was cutting, and 
they drove the tiger away. 

The strange misogynism which runs through these stones has not 
escaped the critics , ^ but whether this is an original feature may 
well be doubted. At the basis of the theme lies a dualistic con- 
ception of the creation of animals which is bound to have other 
analogues. 

According to a Finnish story, Jumala created man and, with 
a certain amount of pride, showed his master-piece to the Devil. 
Thereupon the latter conceived a desire to create something still 
more curious, and he produced the mouse. Then Jumala created 
the cat which destroys mice.®' 

Similarly, in a Czech tradition the Devil created the mouse so 
that it might destroy man^s wheat ; but God made the cat to destroy 
the creature of the Devil.® 

To return to France, oral Breton tradition has preserved entire 
lists of animals created by God and of such as owe their origin to 
the Devil. Thus the horse, the cow, the sheep, the dog, the hen, 
the pigeon, the swallow and the bee are God’s creatures, while the 

H. Bompas, Folklore of the SmUl Pargams, London, 1909, p. 404. 
Paris, loo, cit; J. B4dier, Les FaUimcB, Pans, 1895, p. 362; Martin, 
Ohe^^oOftionB sur le Ponum 4e Rendrt, Strasbourg et Paris, 1887, p* 96. 

8K. Krohn, Buomala^ia kamamatuja, i (Helsinki, 1886), No. 280; Bus- 
sian translation in Btarind', v (St. Petersburg, 1895), p. 446; cf, 

Plbnliardt, op. cit., i, 166. 

• J* T. Grohmann, Aherglctuben urS f^ebrawhe dus Bbhfnen Mdh/teidf, 
I (Prag u. Leipzig, 1864), No. 1683; B 0. Tufnell, Folk-Lore^ XOT (1924), 
p. 30; Dabnhardt, i, 166 
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donkey, the goat, the wolf, the fox, the raven, the magpie, the jay, 
the bat and the wasp are creatures of the Evil Onc.^^ 

It IS clear that the episode of the mediaeval French beast epic 
which has been the starting point of this study is based on the 
same idea, except that Adam has taken the place of the good 
Creator, Eve that of the Devil. We are thus led to enquire into 
the origin of the basic theme, which is assuredly not biblical. 

The division of the animal kingdom into ^good'’ and ^eviP 
creatures is a peculiar tenet of the religion founded in Peisia by 
Zarathustra. There, too, Ormuzd, the good god, creates the dog; 
his evil counter-part, Ahriman, the wolf. In the same way Ormuzd 
makes all useful animals: the rooster, the starlmg, the boar, the 
gazelle, the hedgehog, the beaver, etc., Ahriman all noxious animals 
such as snakes, scorpions, lizards, toads, ants, mosquitoes, etc.^^ 
Ormuzd creates the hunting hawk, Ahriman the peacock (which is 
widely believed to have the ^evil eye^* Accordingly, in the belief 
of the Parsees, killing the Ahrimanian creatures, the Khrafstras^ 
is killing Ahriman himself, and sin may be atoned for by this 
means, whereas killing an Ormuzdean animal is an abomination ; it 
IS killing God himself.^^ Thus the Iranian origin of the basic 
dualistic scheme cannot be doubted. But are we to suppose that 
the substitution of the woman for the Devil took place independently 
in Western Europe and among the Santals of India? Misogyny 
being well-nigh universal — ^it is found even among the pre- 
Columbian Indians — the possibility of such a development must 
be frankly admitted ; but it is hardly more than a possibility. On 
the whole it is far more likely that the substitution took place long 
before the story set out on its migration east and west. 

How is this migration itself to be explained? That the tale 
should have reached the Santals of India is little surprising in 
view of the Parsee migration to India after the Mohammedan con- 

“ Gr Le Galvez, Revue dee Tradtt%ons populawee^ I (1886), pp. 202^^15 
Dkhnliardt, i, 1641 

Ft. Spiegel, Erdntsche AUerthumskunde^ n (Leipzig, 1873), pp. 124, 
144 f ; J Darmesteter, Ormazd et AhnmoTi, Pans, 1877, pp. 27817, 

IS The Zend-Avestdf part i : The Vendiddd^ translated by J* Darmesteter, 
Oxford, 1880 (The Sacred Books of the Bast iv), p, Ixxih; Ormazd et 
Ahriman, pp 283 ff. 

Tbe matter has received some discussion in my book Za Qen^se des 
M^thes, Paris, 1938, pp, 296 ff. 
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quest of Iran in the seventh century. But how did it reach Europe 
and the West? Here it must be remembered that the Persian 
national religion has left a deep impress upon certam Christian 
sects, generally known as Manichaean: the Paulicians in Armenia, 
their offshoot, the Bogumils, in the Balkans and, above all, the 
Albigensians m Southern Prance, In the dogma of these sects the 
Devil took the place of the Persian Ahriman and, like Ahriman, as- 
sumed the r61e of a creator god, the creator of all noxious animals, 
poisonous plants, etc. To this must be added the significant fact 
that a number of these sects held profoundly misogynic views which 
went so far as to declare woman herself as a creature of the Devil 
and to prohibit altogether the union of the sexes, whether in 
marriage or out of it.^^ It would then seem likely, as Gaston Pans 
pointed out, that our story was diffused in the West with other 
items of Manichaean religious propaganda, certainly prior to the 
thirteenth century.^® 

This may explain still another rather striking feature. Misogyny, 
as is well known, was rampant in the Middle Ages, and merry tales 
driving home the lesson abound everywhere. Yet the number of 
variants of our story is surprisingly small, and one cannot help 
suspecting that the orthodox clergy, knowing its provenance, dis- 
couraged its diffusion. 

Albxanixbe H, Ebappb 

Princeton, N. 


A, PE, E8MARVE 

Dans son Edition de L^Histoire de Oille de Chyn (Northwestern 
Studies in the Humanities, n" 7, 1941) M. E B. Place commente 

Bahnhardt, I, 92 ; A. Strauss, Die Bulgaren, Leipzig, 1898, p. 45 ff ; 
S. Euncimau, A History of the Pvrst Bulgarian Bmpire, London, 1930, p 
194 fj. A. MacCulloch, Medieval Pmih and Pahle, Boston [1932], pp. 213, 
224. 

Gaston Palis (loo, cit,) was reminded of "plus d’un r^cit bulgare," and 
he added Von salt que les Bulgares out propagd Ph4r4sie manich^enne.” 
It is quite true that Bulgarian folk-lore abounds in dualistic creation 
legends (ct, for example, Lydia Schischmanoff, LSgendes rehgieuses Ulgares, 
Paris, 1S96, pasmn), Ho exact replica of our theme is found, however, in 
such Bulgarian collections as give the originals in French, English, or 
German translation. 
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ainsi le mot esmarve du vers 3496 (. . . tote en fti esmarve [ xaue] 
La roine de la nouvele) : 

Probably a metathesized form of esmavre (esmabre), ‘cold like marble, 
frozen with fear’ (Godefroy)f Por the probability that -»■- was silent, 
see Pope 396 (Effacement of preconaonantal r) 

Reiffenberg avait expliqu4 le mot dans son Edition de L'Eistoire : 
“ pour esmarie, esmoAe, esmernlMe, etonn4, frappe de surprise ” et 
Godefroy ezplique ce hapax par les mots : “ comme esmariJ’ M. 
Place semble avoir combine le esmarve isol6 avec les articles de 
Godefroy esma{r)hre ‘froid comme le marbre, glacd de terreur,’ 
attestant plusieurs fois des phrases du type de paour a le cuer 
esmabre {De I'Unicome), et esmarbre (hapax de sens identique), 
peut-gtre aussi avec Particle marbrer * devenir de marbre, se glacer ’ 
(hapax atteste dans le texte De I’Unicome que nous venons de citer : 
iex paour ai, U cuers U mabre). 

J’adopterais Pidentifieation de esmarve avec esmarbre implicite 
dans le commentaire de M. Place, sans me rallier g. son etymologie, 
qui, en somme, doit avoir aussi inspirg la traduction do Qodc- 
froy ‘froid comme le marbre.’ Si je peux bien m’imaginer un 
marbrer ‘ laisser sur la peau les marques de contusions ’ et, d’aprds 
Mosemiller {Rev. d. dial. rom. i, 423), un berrichon mairir * meur- 
trir’ {ceite pSche est mabrie), qui correspondent h. Pimage des 
veinures du marbre, je ne puis accepter un * {es) marbrer ‘ pfitrifier ’ 
— ^puisqu’un a. fr. *{es)pierrer ‘p6trifier’ n’existe pas au sens de 
PMl. versieineri — ^bien qu’on ait dit en a. fr. si quers li amorUd 
cume pierre (God. s. v. amortir) ; un *espierr6r, s’il avait exists, 
aurait gtg le contraire d’un empierrer ‘couvrix de piorres’ (esp. 
empedrar). De plus, je ne vois pas de possibility phon6tique pour 
expliquer le -v- de la forme esmarve : marbre ne cqnnait que le •&- 
comme ‘ consonne de transition.’ 

La traduction de Godefroy nous a mengs sur une mauvaise piste 
ytymologique ; il f aut rebrousser chemin et dcarter le ‘ marbre,’ sans 
gearter le glacement par la terreur — or, il y a un autre froid qui 
glace et gpouvante, e’est eelui de la mort. Et c’est pr4oi84ment un 
radical *marv- ‘mort’ (avec -u-, qui pent aisSment gvoluer vers 
-b- apres r, cf. corvus > corbeau) qui est i la base de ce gaulds 
*marvos (^eymr. marw etc.) que M. Jud a reconstruit {Rom., 
xtvr, 466) pour I’engadin. marv ‘'transi de froid’ et le piov. 
mdrfi -e ‘ id.’ Le EEW, n® 538'}’a accepte cette ytymologie, tout en 
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demandant comment s’expliqiierait le des formes proven^ales : nn 
*niarvoSy s’ll a existe anssi en a. fr., devrait evidemment donner nn 
masc, a. fr, "^marf^ fern, ^marve, formes qne M. Jnd ne doit pas 
avoir trouvees dans ses mat4rianx. Or nn f^minin marve a ete 
reconnn par M. von Wartbnrg ZEPh lvi, 670 en France septen- 
trionale dans le nom de rivieres mtermittentes comme La Marve, 
Les Marvottes^ qni anront signifie k Fongine ^ rmere morte ^ (cf. 
en outre dn parallMe eau-morte donne par v. Wartbnrg, le nom de 
la ville meridionale Aigues-Mortes et ce gutta mortua oppos6 a 
gutta viva atteste dans le Cartnlaire de Clnny, avec gutia an sens de 
^torrent, ravine/ v. Jnd, Vox roman, ii, 21). Le masc. *marf^ 
inattest6 jnsqn^ici, a pent-^tre laisse nne trace dans les formes 
provengales (qni ont mqniete Meyer-Lnbke) — si nous les con- 
siderons comme des emprnnts an frangais. 

Je n’hesite pas a joindre notre esmarve a la m^me famille de 
mots : le sens aura ete ^ mort ^ ^ glace ’ > ^ terrific ’ > ^ snrpris ^ (cf. 
la phrase a. fr. quers . . . amurtid cume jnerre^), d6veloppement 
parallels k ^mort de f roid ’ = ^ glac6, transi de froid^; il s’agit 
d^un adjectif postverbal (cf. a. fr. delivre, ferme) tirS d^nn verbe 
"^esmarver on *esmarvir. Quant k la forme esmarire {marirer, es- 
marhre)^ elle est la variants a -r6-, possible d^apres ce qne j^ai dit 
plus haut, avec insertion d’un -r- comme dans a. fr. tristre, ceUstre 
etc. Le berrichon mahvr^ expliqn4 par M. Mosemiller comme repr^- 
sentant de marbre, pent aussi 4tre notre "^m&rvos (sans ^insertion 
du »r- apr4s le *6-) — ^pnisqtie le verbe prov. marji signifie anssi 
^ fleirir, mortifier, macerer, chiffonmr^ (potir la disparition du -r- 
cf, notre esmarve en rime avec cave)^ 

Les d4convertes scientifiques mettent du temps k murir lenrs 
fruits: en 1920 M. Jnd langa son 4tymon *marvos, en ne se basant 
que sur le r6toroman et le prov.; en 1936, M. v. Wartbnrg Fattesta 
dans la toponomastique de France ; voila maintenant un anthentique 
repr4sentant ancien frangais ! 

, Lno Spitzee 


» Of. le passage de Par^ eiU par Xiittr4 s. v, amortir qui r4uuit la surprise 
et le 'glacement^ 

Quelques fois ou trouve les viperes si surprises de froid qu^elles demeurait 
toutes amorties et immobiles? comme si elles estoieut geI4es. 
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GERMAIN COLIN BUCHER AND THE STROZZT 

In an earlier commtinxcation the present writer has pointed out 
that fifty of the poems of Cohn Bucher published by Joseph Denais 
are hardly more than pleasnig translations from the Erolopaegnioti 
of Girolamo AngerianoJ To these borrowings may here be added 
a much smaller number taken by Cohn from another well-known 
neo-Latin book, the poems of Tito Vespasiano Strom (f 1505) and 
his son Brcole (fl508). The Strozzi Poetae Pater et Films was 
first published by Aldus at Venice in 1513, and was several times 
reprinted in the course of the sixteenth century.^ The kind of 
material that Cohn was looking for^ — short poems of amatory con- 
tent — ^plays no very great part in the verses of either Sirozzi, and 
hence his draught upon them could not in any case bo so large 
as his draught upon Angeriano whose whole book has precisely this 
character. Of the eight pieces that he owes to them, seven are 
from the poems of the son. 

The resulting French poems are mostly non-stanzaic and in a 
regular ten-syllable metre. Once, however, Colin turns his Latin 
source into a rondeau, and since the experiment is not uninteresting 
we may make this our justificatory example of his debt to the 
Strozzi. If I am not mistaken, rondeaux upon classical or neo- 
Latin subjects are something of a rarity, since the rondeau was 
on its way out just as the humanist themes were coming in. 
Ercole Strozzi’s epigram is addressed to Lucrezia Borgia: 

Any one who tries to look too long at the rays of the sun will bo Minded ; 
and he who gazed on the face of petrifying Medusa was transformed into 
rigid marble? but whoever admires thy face, Lady Borgia, becomes with 
the first look blind and then a stone, and presently like the tearful crag of 
Sypilus he weeps and {who would think it?) even in the rock still lives his 
mortal woe 

Si quis Apollineos perferre diutius igneis 
Lumine tentarit, lumine captus erit. 

Et qui saxificae eonspexerat ora Medusae, 

Mutato rigidum corpora marmor erat; 

At quicunque tuos miratur, Borgia, vultus, 

Fit primo intuitu caecus et inde lapis, 

imt (1942), 260 Denais, Ufi, BmMle de OlSmmt Marot: Les 
Poisies de Qermam Cohn Bucher, Pans, 1800. 

»My references are to the Paris edition of 1530. 
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Moxque velut Sypili cautes lachrymosa madescit, 
Vmt et in saxo (quis putet?) usque dolor. 


Colin reverses the jfirst two distichs of the Latin, taking Medusa 
before the Sun: 

A Gylon 

Sus tous vivantz d^humame geniture, 

Meduse avoit une estrange nature 
Kt ung regard de terrible effieace. 

Car en voyant sa reluysante face 
Elle muoit les gens en pierre dure. 

Le cler soleil aussy de sa figure 
Faiot esblouir a tous la regardure; 

Mais ta splendeur est encore Foutrepasse 
Sus tous vivantz 

Car qin bien voit ta vifve pourtraicture, 

II s’aveuglist de premiere attraicture, 

Buys devient pierre en bien petit d’espace 
Oti douleur vit Dont viendroit tant de grace? 

Fois que tu es parfaicte creature 
Sus tous vivantz. 


In the following index of Colin^s borrowings from the Strozzi 
the first item is from an epigram by Tito Vespasiano, the rest from 
the epigrams of Ercole. 


Amours alloit, arm4 (p. 95). 
Combien qu^Amours (p. 99). 
Cupido veit ung jour (p 105). 
Habites avecques toy (p. 116) 
Quand Cupido cest (p. 129). 
Si tu voulois (p. 130). 

Tu me requers (p. 132). 

Sus tous vivantz (p. 232). 


Oomell Universtty 


Ibat Amor facibus (f. 253^). 
Parcite sopiti (f 88^). 

Vidit Amor Lauram (£.84^). 
Tecum babita (f. 88^) 

Dum Veneris puer (f OZ^^). 

Si modo saviolum (f 90^). 

Parva rogas, nostrae (f. 92’). 

Si quis Apollineos (f. 86’). 

James Huttok 


BFOOEB LA "CABALS DE PEBDRE”: LEIBNIZ DU 
MAUVAIS c5tB? 

On sait combien ce grand pbilosopbe, dnrant les ann^es qn’jl 
passa ^ Paris (de mars 1673 h. oetobre 1676, avec nn Toya^ 4 
Londres au conrs de ee sdjour), se familiarisa avec les mMtes d une 
civilisation qu’il s’agissait de faire appr^cier h son propre pays. 
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Aussi, de retour en Allemague, bibliothecaire du due de Hanovre, 
Leibmz avait-il teuu a conserver a Pans des relations utiles : non 
seulement les personnages importants dont il se hate de faire etat 
dans sa lettre-programnae au due, mais des informateurs intel- 
lectuels (parmi lesquels Henri Justel, sur qui, ces dernieres annees, 
ont porte diyerses recherches), L^entourage imnaMiat de Colbert, 
la jeune Aeademie des Scienees tiennent evidemment le premier 
rang parmi ces relations, cultivees en partie au benefice des math4- 
matiques superieures et des seienees appliquees au negoce et a la 
vie pratique* 

Que valait, parmi ees inteUectuels de fondation ou de reneontre, 
Pr6d6ric Adolphe Hansen? G^etait un Danois qui, charge du 
preceptorat et sans doute de la conduite de trois jeunes nobles de 
son pays,^ install^ avee eus a ThStel de la Yille de Saint-Quentin 
rue Garaneiere, profitait de Poccasion pour augmenter, en plein 
quartier latin, ses propres connaissances en mgme temps quhl se 
frottait au bon ton de Paris. Ce Reynaldo au service de quelques 
Polonius inconnus est pen4tre de reconnaissance et de ravissement, 
a Fid^e de renseigner ^^une des lumi^res de FBurope^^ sur les 
ephemerides m4morables de la capitale frangaise; plus tard, k la 
suite d^un voyage fait a Londres, lui aussi, il publiera quelques 
notes scientifiques dans une Gazette de Hollande. Peut4tre 
qu^entre des curiosites savantes et quelque snobisme, si Ton peut 
dire, Hansen n^a pas perfectionn4 son gout litteraire k Favenant. 
De Forthographe, il serait bien peu elegant de lui demander compte. 
Sa premiere lettre k Leibniz, dat6e du 2/12 f§vrier 1617, debut e 
par des nouvelles variees, puis, vers la fin, aborde Factualit6 lit- 
teraire la plus brfilante, en se mettant, on va le voir, du c6te des 

eabalistes de Fhfitel de Bouillon, comme si cela allait de soi • 

Pour la Galauterie e’est toujours comme k Tordiuaire, il s’y fait plus 
de mescliant livres que de bous: neanmoins deux Poetes, dont Tun est 
Kacine, qui vous est bien connu, et Fautre Pradon, qui avoit ci-devant 
fait jouer Pyrame et Tbisbe a Fhdtel de Bourgogne, et qui eut beaucoup 
d’approbation pour une premiere ces deux pontes, dis-je, ont travaill^ sur 
ie mtoe sujet, qui eat Phoedre et Hyppolite, mais le derniere Femporte 
sur Racine, quoique celui-ci fasse representer sa piece k Fbdtel oil sont 
les meilleurs acteurs, et eelle de Pradon se joue k Fhdtel de Gruenegaud, et 
mSme les meilleurs acteurs de la troupe ne paroissent point sur le theatre. . - . 


*^Son nom ne se trouve point parmi les mnombrables Hansen du Damh 
hiografish Leksikon, Nulle indication dans Gottfried Wilhelm LeibnbB* 
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Nulle allusion a la location de la salle Guenegaud, assez voisine 
pourtant du gite de notre epistolier; visiblement, il est plutot le 
iidele rapporteur d^une opinion toute faite que le temoin aunculaire 
do Pune et Pautre piece, et faut-il que la tragedie de Kacine, 
“ qui vous est bien connu/’ ^ soit inferieure a celle de Pradon^ 
pour qu^en depit d^une jSguration inferieure^ le protege du due de 
Nevers et de sa soeur ait si nettement Pavantage ! ® 

Le ler mars 1677, Hansen envoie k son illustre correspondant 
deux sonnets sur les memes rimes, Fun k Tircis, Fautre k Ins 
(reponse au premier), et il ajoute: “Je vous envoyerai lundi 
prochain La critique avec la E[6ponse] touchant Phaedre et Hyp- 
polite de Mr Eacine/^ 

Huit jours plus tard en effet, sans faute, avec Fannonce de la mise 
en vente de la brochure chez Barbin, le rapporteur s^execute : et il 
semble bien que son parti-pris declare ait prive la bibliotheque 
ducale d^une premiere Edition qui, dans Fintervalle, aurait pns uiio 
certaine plus-value : 

On acheva samedi pass6 Phoedre et Hyppolite do Mr Eacine, il n’y en a, 
ce me semble, que sept feuilles, et le piix eat un escu blanc, je permetteitai 
bien que les autrcs payent la folle cncbere, je I’aurai Tavenir pour un 
pnx plus proper tionnd Ic vous envoye piesentcment la critique du D. d. 
3Sr, et la 1 Spouse, dont je vous ai parle dans ma dernierc. 

Dans un fauteuil d^or4 Phoedre tremblant, et blcme, 
dit des vers oh d’abord personne n’entend rien, 

Sa nournce lui fait un sermon fort Chretien 
Coiitre Tafifreux dessein d’attenter sur soimtoe. 

Hyppolite la hait presqu^autant qu’elle Paime, 

Bien ne trouble sou an ni son chaste inaiutien. 

La nourrice Faccuse, et s*en punit bien. 

Thes^e a pour son fils, une rigueur extreme 
Une grosse Arrisie au teint rouge, au crin blond, 

H’est la que pour montrer deux enormes tettons, 

Que malgre sa froideur Hyppolite idolatre. 

Il meurt enfin traisnd par ses chevaux ingrats, 

Et Phoedre apres avoir pris la mort aux rats, 

Vient en se confessant mourir sur le theatre. 

AUgemeiner poUt%$oher und hUtonsoh^ Briefw^okseL Darmstadt, 1927, 
tome II, k quoi ces textes sont emprunt4s. 

® L^hypoth^ae d^une rencontre personnelle chez Colbert, ou mtoe dans un 
milieu jans^niste, ne saurait ^tre tout k fait exclue. Cependant il semble 
bien s^agir plutfit de la notori4t4 de Fauteur d’Andromaqm, 

* CL H. C Lancaster, French Dramatxc Literature m the Bemwtemth 
Century t Fart iv, pp. 110-126, et son diseours k la reunion de la MLAA k 
La Houvelle-OrUans, reproduit dans Adventures of a Utermy Eiatoritm, 
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E. 

Dans un Palais d’ore Damon, jaloux, et bleme. 

Fait des vers oil jamais personne n’entend nen, 

II n’est ni Courtisan, ni Guerrier, ni Chrestien, 

Et souvent pour rimer il se derobbe a soim^me. 

Hippomene le bait beaucoup plus qubl ne Taime 
11 a d’un franc Poete Pair et le maintien 
II veut juger de tout, et n’en juge pas bien, 

II a pour le Phoebus une tendresse extreme. 

Une soeur vagabonde au crin plus noir que blond 
Va par tout runivera promener deux tettons, 

Dont, malgre son pays, Damon est Idolatre 
II se tue k rimer pour des lecteurs ingrats, 

L’Eneide pour lui est la mort aux rats, 

Et Pradon k son gout est le Dieu du Theatre. 

Ces deiiz sonnets sont bien connus : ^ encore ont-ils, sous la plume 
maladroite dn precepteur et avec ses graphics fantaisistes, une 
saveur assez corsee, et Factrice visee, la grosse d^Hennebaut, faisant 
place, dans les bouts-rimes des partisans de Eacine, a Tautoritaire 
Marie-Anne Mancini, duchesse de Bouillon, de qui son fr5re, le 
prfeeux due de Nevers, passait pour 5tre Fattentif, est plaisamment 
burlesque. On comprend quhl j ait eu de Firritation k FhStel de 
Bouillon, mais Hansen n^en parle pas. II se contents d^annoncer, 
le 30 avril 1677, Fenvoi de ^^la Dissertation ou critique qu^on a 
fait sur les Tragedies de Phoedre et Hyppolyte : ceci parmi des 
nouveUes d^Olivier, qui travaille mollement k la fameuse machine 
k calculer de Leibniz, ou des mentions d^Huet, du Mercure galant, 
et de Colletet. II semble bien que la preciosite qui se survit k 
elle-m5me Fint6resse plus que le grand style ”... 

Et c^est, pour le fond d^une grave question de biographie 
racinienne, une presomption a d6faut d^un argument. La mauvaise 
hlimeur, allant jusqu^au d^couragement, dont Boileau tentait de 
gu6rir son ami a ce moment, sa decision chagrine de renoncer au 
theatre, semblent vraiment s^expliquer bien plus par Finintelligente 
partialite de ces "marquis” a Fingu^rissable mauvais golit, -que 
pour les raisons de scrupule religieux si souvent alleguees. 

EbEHAKD BAnnBKSPEBGEH 
The Unwersitp of Oahfomia at Los Angeles 

*Cf. Q. Mongredien. Une vieille querelle- Racine et Pradon (Ee< 7 «e 
hleueg 15 janvier 1921, p. 52) . On trouvera dans eet article la plupart des 
leqons mal transqrites par noire Danois. 
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UNE CLEF DE SAINT-EVKBMOND DANS UNE LETTRE 
INEDITE DE L^ABBE DE SAINT-PIERRE 

Dans le deuxieme volume des CEuvves de Monsieur de Sami 
Evremond, edit^es par Desmaizeaux, on trouve un morceau intitule : 
Idee de la femme qm ne se trouve pointy et qui ne se trouvera jamais. 
C^est le portrait physique, intellectuel et moral d^Emilie, chez qui 
Fauteur a decouvert les agrements et les merites qui constituent 
pour lui la veritable perfection feminine: beaute reguliere des 
traits, aisance gracieuse des gestes, justesse d^esprit et de propos, 
egalite d^humeur^ vertu souriante, devotion qui couronne sans les 
contrarier les obligations familiales et sociales. Ce portrait n^est-il 
qu^un jeu de Fimagination, ou bien aurait-il et^ dessine d’apres 
quelque modele ? La solution de ce petit problems se trouve dans 
une lettre in^dite de Fabb6 de Saint-Pierre k Desmaizeaux, conservee 
au British Museum (Additional Mss. 4287, lol. 166) que nous 
reproduisons ici, avec ses particularit6s d^orthographe. 

k Paris au Palais Royal 
22 novembre 1729 

J^ai lu avec beaucoup de plaisir, Monsieur, les ouvrages de feu M. de 
Evremond de TiSdition dont vous avez pris soin.^ Comme je suxs de ses 
parens ® vous avez un titre pour aiendre de moi plus de reconoissance que 
des autres lecteurs 

Je vous dirai nxeme k cette occasion une petite anecdote sur le petit 
ouvrage qui dans ses ouvrages a pour titre Id4e de la femme qm ne $e 
trouve point, Je Tai vu en manuscrit en 1679 chez feiie madame la 
marquise de Sebeville, sceur de ma m-fere,* morte quinze ans auparavant. II 
avoit alors pour titre Portrait d'BmxUe, Elle me dit que M de Evremond 
Favoit fait pour ma m^re dans le terns qu'il venoit passer quelques 
semaines k Saint Pierre * en sortant de Sebeville. 


^Desmaizeaux avait publid, en collaboration avec Pierre Silvestre, une 
Edition des CBuvres mSUes de Saint-Evremond (Londres, 1705, 2 vol., in-4). 
EnricMe ensuite d'additions, et d’une biograpbie de Fauteur en 1709, cette 
publication avait eu une quatri^me edition k Amsterdam (6 vol., in-12) 
en 1726. 

^ II Skagit d'une parents dloignde. La m^re de Saint-Evremond, Charlotte 
de Rouville, descendait par son p^re, Jacques de Rouville, d^inc famille k 
laquelle dtait allid Richard Oastel, bisaieul de Fabbd. 

® Madeleine Cigault de Bellefonds, n4e en 1626, avait 4pous4 en 1642 
Charles Castel, baron de ^aint-Pierre; elle mourut le 2 juin 1664. 

* Manoir familial situd k une courte distance du bourg de Saint Pierre 
FEglise. 
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Je ne vous aurois rien dit de ceci si je n’avois pas imaging en relisant 
Tautre Jour quelque chose de ses ouviages que vous pourri6s aussi faire 
imprimer a Londres quelques uns de mes ouvrages ® et en faire ainsi part 
k la nation angloise a laquelle nous devons beaucoup de bons ouvrages 
Madame la Comtesse de Sandwich® a bien voulu s’en charger Si vous 
aprouvez mon dessein je vous en envoyerai encore d’autres Je ne demande 
an libraire qu^un exemplaire 

J*ai rhonneur d’etre Monsieur votre tres humble et tr^^s ob^issant 
serviteur. 

Vabb6 de Saint Pierre 
Gr. BoKNO 

University of Galtforma 


UNE LETTRB INEDITE DE CONDORCET A 
JEAN-ROBERT TRONCHIF 

Le manuscrit de la lettre qm suit se trouve a la BibliotMque 
Publique et TJniversitaire de Gen-^ve, au fouds Tronchin, A. 87, 
No. 76, pages 285-388. Le Genevois Jean-Robert Tronchm (1702- 
1788), h qui elle est adressee, 6tait fermier g6ii§ral k Paris depuis 
1762. C^est lui qui fut le bauquier du cardinal de Tencin, et k 
partir de 1754, de Voltaire. 

Le p^re et Poncle de Jean-Robert Tronchin avaient 6t6 les chefs 
des anstocrates qui St^rent au Conseil General de Geneve toute 
initiative en matiere de legislation, transformerent le gouvernement 
democratique de la Republique en une oligarchie et semerent les 
germes des troubles civils dont Geneve fut agiUe jusqu^^ la fin du 
XVIIIe siecle. Les Tronchin contemporains de Jean-Robert 
lutterent leur vie durant pour maintenir et affermir les avantages 
conquis par la generation precedente. Comme la reponse de Con- 
dorcet le montre, Jean-Robert Tronchin servait k Petranger la cause 
des patriciens et saisissait les occasions, bonnes on mauvaises, de 
travailler k Paris Fopinion publique en leur faveur, 

*^Pabbfi de Saint-Pierre preparait alors Tedition de ses CEuvres dwerses 
qui parut a Paris, chez Briasson (2 vol. in-12) en 1730, Le projet d"une 
edition anglaise de ses ceuvres, auquel ii fait ici allusion, ne s'est pas 
realist. 

®La comtesse de Sandwich, veuve d'un ancien partisan de Jacques II, 
tenait k Paris un salon oh fr^quentaient les Jacobites rdfugi^s en Prance. 
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Avant FinsTirrection victorieuse de d^cembre 1792, les principaux 
soulevements de la bourgeoisie pour recouvrer ses droits curent lieu 
en 1707, en 1738, eu 1766 (a la suite de la condamnation dcs 
ouvrages de Eousseau) et en 1782. Chaque fois, roligarchie au 
pouvoir obtmt Fintervention nailitaire des trois puissances garantes, 
la Prance, Berne et Zurich, auxquelles la Sardaigne se joignit en 
1782. En juin de cette annee, six mille Frangais sous le marquis 
de J aucourt, trois mille Piemontais sous le comte de la Marmora et 
deux mille Bernois sous le general Lentulus s^avancerent jusqu^aux 
murs de Geneve et menacerent de detruire la ville avec leur artil- 
lerie. Les portes des remparts leur furent ouvertes le 2 juillet 
1782 et la domination de Faristocratie se trouva r^tablie, sous la 
protection d^une garnison 6trang^re qui ne partit qu’en mai 1784. 

Le marquis de Condorcet 6tait alors dans le plein 61an de sa 
periods de propagande politique, qui commence vers 1776. 

Notons que ses theories sur le gouvernement populaire furent 
accueillies avec plus dhndulgence sous FAncien Eegime que sous la 
Terreur : la m§me ardeur dialectique dont cette lettre temoigne fut 
fatale k Condorcet en 1794. Les critiques quhl fit de la Constitu- 
tion de FAii I deplurent a Eobespierre; il fut poursuivi par le 
Comite de Salut public, et mourut dans la unit qui suivit son 
arrestation (27 mars 1794), preferant, croit-on, le suicide k la 
guillotine. 

[juillet 1782.] 

Permettez-moi, Monsieur, de vous rappeler la promesse que vous m^nvez 
faite de me donner une notice sur la vie de M Tronchin*^ Je serais fachd 
de ne pas pouvoir faire son eloge au mois de Novembre,® d’autant plus 
que suivant toute apparence cela le retarderait d^un an au moins. 

J'ai re§u un livre Constituttonnaire, je vous en remercie, mais je ne 

^11 s’agit du docteur Theodore Tronchin (ITOQ-lTSl), devenu membre 
de FAcad4mie des Sciences en 1778. 

® Condorcet piononga cet 41oge le 16 novembre 1782. Voir les M^^noiresdc 
Badhaumont (Londres, John Adamson, 1783), xxi, 183-190: 13 Kovembre. 

Relation de la seance de racad4mie royale des sciences, tenue aujourd^hui 
mercredi pour la rentrde publique d*apr4s la St. Martin/, . . Une anecdote 
que nous ignorions, o'est la faveur rare de son admission & Facadtoie, 
dont il dtoit exclu de droit par les cireonstances. En effct, comme pi oiestant 
il ne pouvoit ^tre regu au rang des acaddmiciens ordinaires j comme attache 
^ M le due d’Orldans, il n’avoit pas de quality pour €tre classd parmi les 
associds etrangers. cependant le ddsir de la compagnie de le poss4der dans 
son sein, fit passer par-dessus la r^gle, et il fut re$u en 1778.'* 
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Tai pas lUj et j’attendrai pour le lire que geneve soit tranquille. J'ai vu 
avec douleur en parcourant ce livre qu^on y regretait de n'avoir assassind 
Idgalement que trois hommes en 1707, et cela m"a fait craindre pour 1782. 
J"ai 4t4 bless4 aussi de voir que les magistrats devaient ^tre autre chose 
que les commis du peuple JWoue que je n’ai jamais rien imagmd de 
plus grand que d’etre choisi par une nation pour veiller sur ses interets 
D'ailleurs cela n"est pas adroit M. hennin,® commis de M. de vergennes/ 
trouvera-t-il bon que les magistrats de geneve ne veuillent pas €tre commis ’ 
franckhn, vasingthon, laurence sont les commis des planteurs d’amdrique, 
et les membres du Seuat britannique sont commis d'un bourg ou d'une 
comtdl Tons ces gens-1^ trouveront vos magistrats bien fiers. On pour- 
rait dire, si ce n^etait pas une espece de blaspheme, que M. le comte de 
Vergennes lui m€me, etant revocable volont4, n*est que le commis du 
roi de france. 

J^espere cependant que tout ira bien; M de Jaucourt® 4tablira dans 
geneve la paix et I’opera comique; * vos Dames et surtout vos Messieurs 
seront bientot excedes de la galantene frangaise, savoiarde et suisse,*' et, 
SI jamais il venait de nouvelles querelles, on fera lire en plein Conseil la 
fable du jardinier et son seigneur ® et tout s’apaisera 

Ne pendez du moins qu^aussi peu quhl sera possible en conservant la 
dignitd du petit Conseil,® du roi de france, des illustres cantons, et du 


® Pierre Michel Hennin (1728-1807), resident franqais k Geneve de 1766 
k 1778, premier commis aux Affaires Etrang^res de 1778 k 1782 

^Charles de Vergennes (1717-1787), ministre des Affaires Etrang4res 
sous Louis XVI 

® Le marquis de Jaucourt commandait les troupes franqaises. 

® Malgrd les efforts de Voltaire, le th6l,tre restait interdit k Geneve. En 
1766, lorsque les troupes franqaises vinrent au secours des magistrats 
genevois, le chevalier de Beauteville, qui commandait la garnison, exigea 
et obtint ^introduction d'une troupe de comddiens dans la ville. Mais d4s 
le depart des troupes d^occupation, le Conseil ordonna aux comddiens de 
quitter Gen4ve^ et, dans la nuit du 29 au 30 janvier 1768, le thddtre, 
incendid par des ineonnus, brdla sans que personne voulfft y porter secours. 

’'Geneve, k cette 4poque-la, n’dtait pas suisse Elle n’entra dans la 
Confdddration qu’en 18 IS Au XVIIIe si4ele, de m4me que Mulhouse, la 
E4publique de Geneve avait seulement un traitd d’alliance avec Berne et 
Zurich. 

®La Fontaine, Fables, rv, 4. * 

®Le Conseil General, compose de la totality des citoyens (environ ISOO 
membres), dlisait le Grand Conseil (les Deux-Cents), puis, de ce nombre, 
le Conseil des Soixante, et, de ces derniers, le Petit Conseil, ou Conseil des 
Vingt-Cmq En principe, le Souverain 4tait le Conseil G4n4ral, dont les 
Vingt-Cinq 4taient les ministres. En r4aht4, les Vingt-Cinq avaient saisi 
le pouvoir Ainsi, le Conseil G4n4ral gardait bien le droit d’elire les trois 
Conseils; mais le Petit Conseil fournissait la liste des candidats; pour 
quatre postes vaeants aux Vingt-Cinq, il donnait six noms. 
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bienheureux victor/® afin que les gens qui ont de riiiimanit4 puissent dire 
de nos soldats 

qu* Ils ont tons fait en d^pit de vos Saints 

Plus de batards encore (^c) que d’orpbehns 

Come il [est] foit question de demagogues dans le livre ConsttiuUon- 
na%re, j’ai cbeichd ce mot dans mon dictionnaire, il signifie qui conduit U 
peuple, ainsi voila vos negatifs^® redevenus demagogues, et ne differant 
des autres qu’en ce que les expulses conduisaient le peuple par des 
argumens, et que ceux-ci le conduiront entre deux rangs de baionettes 
francaises. 

Pardonnez-moi, Monsieur, le faible que j’ai pour les gouvernemens 
democratiques, pour ceux ot r^gne I’^galite, et oil tous les droits des 
bommes sont conserves. Ce gout n’est pas fonde sur des lumi^res fort 
etendues, mais il est absolument desinteresse ; et je ne puis souffrir qu’on 
dise k une classe d’hommes quelconque qu’elle n’est pas digne de soutenir 
ses droits et de les exercer Si jamais je lis le livre Constitutionnaire je 
commencerai par effacer Pepigraphe. 

Agreez, je vous supplie, Monsieur, les assurances de mon attachexnent 
et de mon respect 


Les natifs^® attaches au gouvernement s’appelent done les cornualistes, 
C’est apparemment une prophetic sur I’airivee de la garnison francaise. 


Victor- Amedee III (1726-1796), roi de Piemont. 

Voltaire, La Pucelle, chant i. 

Les citoyens, dans los intervallcs oil ils ne prenaient pas les armes 
pour revendiquer leurs droits, protestaient assiddment aupr^s des magistrate, 
par des reprismtations, contie les abus de pouvoir de raiistociatie; eello-ci, 
qui se perpetuait au pouvoir, unguihus ei rostris, dans le Conseil executif 
des Vingt-Cinq ou Petit-Conseil, rdpondait invariablement cea representa* 
tions d^une maniere negative ; d’oii les noms courants des partis ** negatif s ” 
et representants ” 

^®I1 y avait k Gen6ve, outie les citoyens, divises en deux camps, 
" Kegatifs et “ Kepr4sentants,” la masse des " Katifs,’' qui formaient les 
trois quarts de la population de la ville ; ils n’avaient aucun droit politique, 
ne pouvaient ni se livrer au commerce, ni exercer une profession liberals, 
ni 4tr6 41us jur48 dans les maitrises, ni parvenir k un grade militaire, Ils 
trouv4rent en la personne d’Isaac Cornuaud un d4fenseur habile, qui fit 
d*eux un parti redoutablej alli4s aux " Bepresentants,” ils forefront le 
gouvernement k se retirer, en avril 1782. (Voir les M4moires 
Comuaud sur O^enbve et la M^voluUon de I77(? k 1195^ publi4s par Emilie 
Cherbuliess, Gen4ve^ 1912.) 
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[de la mam de Jean-Eobert Tronehin] lesu 20 juillet 1782 

Mr de 
Condorcet 

A&resse ; 

A Monsieur 

Monsieur Troneliin chez 
M Beodati rue de la Micliodiere 
pres le boulevard 

3 pages autograpbes in 8® sans signature; 

Fadresse sur la 4e, ainsi que la date de la main 
de Jean-Robert Troncbin. 

Andre Delattee 

Wayne Universtty 


A NOTE ON THE 1752 TEXT OP LETTRE8 
PEIL080PHIQUES 

Id his edition of Voltaire^s Lettres Philosophiques^ Gustave 
Lanson noted three paragraphs which had been added in later 
editions to Letter XI, Sur V%nsertion de la petite verole. As to the 
dates of their addition he follows Beuchot ^ in stating that the first 
of the three was added in 1752 ® while the other two did not appear 
until 1756.® Lanson goes on to state in his Oommentaires to this 
letter^ that the two final paragraphs must have been added in 
1756, since they were borrowed from a Recueil de pieces concernani 
Vinoculaticn de la petite verole which did not appear until April 
of that year. This Recueil included, Ahrege de la fondation faite 
a Londres en 1746 pour V inoculation, avec une pariie du sermon 
precM en 17^2 par Milord Isaac, eveque de Worcester, dans Viglise 
paroissiale de cet hopital.^ Voltaire quotes the Bishop, ergo. 

But this neat bibliographical picture is disturbed by the notice 
of Voltaire^s Dresden edition of his works which appeared in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for May, 1753,® quoting in translation the 
additions made to Letter XI. This translation goes beyond 'the 

^ See notes, Moland, xm, 115. 

« (Muvres, Dresden, Walther. ® Geneve, Cramer. * #30, X, 150. 

® The sermon is probably • A sermon preached before the president, 
president and governors of the hospital for the smallpom, and for inocula- 
tion, on March 5, 1752. By Isaac Ld. Bp, of Worcester. London, Woodfall. 
See, <Ientleman*s Magazine, sxii, 195, April, 1752. 

•aam, 261. 
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jS.rst paragraph and quotes the good Bishop. A comparison of 
textSj which I append, will show what is meant. The text is so 
close to Voltaire^s that I do not think it can be viewed as an editor^s 
addition, nor does it seem likely that anyone but a translator would 
have qualified the Bishop of Worcester as, A diocesan in England/^ 
It would seem that there were variant copies of the 1752 edition 
which neither Beuchot nor Lanson had seen. , 


Gustave Lanson, Lettres Philoso- 
phiques, 4th ed , 1930, i, 136, note, 

52 — K ajoutent cet aUn4a: 

H y a quelques ann4es qu’un mis- 
sionaire j4suite ay ant lu cette lettre 
{56~K ce chapitre, K errata t, LXX, 
p. 500, cet article) et se trouvant 
dans un canton de PAm4rique oil 
la petite v4role faisait {56'K ex- 
ergait) des ravages affreux, s’avisa 
de faire inoculer tous les petits 
sauvages qu*il batisoit, ils lui durent 
ainsi la vie pr4sente et la vie 
4ternelle quels dons pour les 
sauvages ! 

Apres sauvages, 56-K ajoutent 
ces deu(B ahn4as 

Un llv4que de Vorcester a depuis 
peu pr4cli4 k Londres Tinoculation ; 
il a d4montr4 en Citoyen combieu 
cette pratique avoit conserv4 de 
sujets TEtat; il Ta recommand4e 
en Pasteur charitable On pr4cherait 
k Paris centre cette invention salu- 
taire, comme on a 4crit vingt ans 
contre les exp4riences de Neuton* 
Il faut bien du terns pour qu'une 
certaine raison et un certain courage 
d^esprit franchissent le pas de Calais, 
11 ne faut pourtant pas s’imaginer 
. . , c^est la marche ordinaire de 
Tesprit humain. 


Gentleman^s Maga&me, xxiii, 251, 

May, 1753 

A new edition of the works of 
Voltaire corrected and much enlarged 
by the author, has been lately printed 
at Dresden, among other additions 
is the following to the chapter on 
inoculation : 

A Jesuit missionary having some 
years ago read this chapter during 
his residence in a certain canton of 
America, where the smallpox made 
a dreadful havoc, caused all the 
children whom he baptised to be 
inoculated, and this became an in- 
strument by which providence gave 
to these poor Indians temporal and 
eternal life. 

(same paragraph) 

The Bp of Worcester, a diocesan in 
England, has also since the first 
edition of this work, recommended 
inoculation from the pulpit like a 
good subject and compassionate pas- 
tor. In Fiance they have preached 
against it, as they did 20 years 
against Newton^s experiments. 


In any ease, Voltaire knew of the Bishop of Worcester’s sermon 
long before 1756. On October 3, 1753, he writes to D’Argental: 
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L’aim^e pass4e, de Worcester pr^clia dans Londres, devant le 

parlement, en faveur de rinoculation, et prouva qu’elle sauvait ia vie tons 
les axis k deux mille personnes dans cette capitals. Voila des sermons qm 
valent bien mieux que les bavarderies de nos predicateurs 


Prineeton University 


Eoger B. Oaks. 


YOLTAIEE NEVEE SAID IT! 

Until the eleventh edition of Bartlett^s Familiar Quotations 
(193?, p. 1053) somewhat hesitantly established its origin, many 
looked in vain through Voltaire^s writings for the immortal and 
often-quoted sentence : 

I disapprove of wbat you say, but I will defend to tbe death your right 
to say it. 

After identifying the quotation as Yoltaire to Helvetius,^^ Bartlett 
states that it is not found verbatim in Voltaire’s works but seems 
rather to have originated in The Friends of Voltaire by S. G. 
Tallentyre (London, 1906, p. 199). This is in fact true; it might 
be added that the same quotation is again found in the same 
author’s Voltaire in Eis Letters (1919, p. 65) this time improved 
in wording : 

I wholly disapprove of what you say — ^and will defend to the death your 
right to say it. 

A letter I have received from S. G. Tallentyre (really Miss 
Evelyn Beatrice Hall) under the date of May 9, 1939, confirms once 
and for all the fact that she invented the phrase : 

Bear Sir, 

I am much obliged for your letter of April 25th'— it is certainly no 
bother to me The phrase “ I wholly disapprove of what you say and will 
defend to the death your right to say it which you have found in my 
book ** Voltaire in His Letters ” is my own expression and should not have 
been put in inverted commas. Please accept my apologies for having, 
quite unintentionally, misled you into thinking I was quoting a sentence 


Moland, ssxvm, 131. 
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used by Voltaire (or anyone else but myself). I am surprised my books 
on Voltaire still find a few readers — 1 thought I was q^ite a back number — 

Youis veiy truly 

(Miss) E. Beatrice Hall 
S. G Tallentyre 

The words my own were underlined by Miss Hall. 


Columbia Umversity 


Buebettb Kikkb 


LA VEEACITE DE CHATEADBEIAND : PEBMIBKS 
DOUTBS BEITANNIQUES (1813) 

Les premiers doutes^^ imprimes, tout au moins: car s^il est 
vrai que les el^ves de M. de Combourg, a Bungay et k Beccles, 
Favaient surnomm6 Shatterbrain, le melange s6duisant de fantaisie 
et de serieux de notre Breton avait d6j^ amuse quelques gentilles 
provinciales. Mais voici qui est plus grave. 

La traduction anglaise du Oeme du Christianisme ^ par Frederick 
Shoberl n^^tait pas lancee depuis six mois sous un titre. The 
Beauties of Christiamty, qui rappelait les premieres intentions de 
Fauteur a Londres, que le Oentleman*s Maganne d^aoiit 1813 
(p. 110) publiait ces ligncs: 

Oxon, June 17. 

P. A, de Chateaubriand, in Book v, Chapter 10 of the ** Beauties of 
Christianity,” asserts that 

On the banks of the Yare, a small river in the county of Suffolk, we 
were shown a very curious species of Cress* it changes its place, and 
advances, as it were, by leaps and bounds, Prom its summit descend 
several fibres; when those which happen to be at one extremity of the 
plant are of sufficient length to reach the bottom of the water, they take 
root. Drawn away by the action of the plant, which settles upon its new 
foot, the claws on the contrary side loose their hold; and the tuft of 
Cresses, turning on its pivot, removes the whole length of its bed. In vain 


^Le tradueteur, Pred. Shoberl (1775-1853), fils d’un Allemand mais xi6 
ib Londres, polygraphs abondant et traducteur du fran§ai8 et de Tallemand. 
II est probable que le premier tteoignage connu sur Chateaubriand en 
pays germanique soit de lui dans une lettre de Londres au Neuer TeuUoher 
Merkur que j'ai cit4e jadis dans Mtudes d^Eietoire Utt4raire, tome xr, p, 
108. II devait, en 1814, devenir co-propri4taire du Eew Monthly Magassine^ 
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you seek tlie plant on the morrow in the place where you left it the preced- 
ing night, and you perceive it higher up or lower down the current of the 
river, producing, with the other aquatic families, new effects and new 
beauties. We have seen neither the flower nor the fructification of this 
singular species of Cress, to which we have given the name of Migratory, 
or the Traveller. 

A note upon this passage is, that 

None of the Naturalists consulted upon this subject have verified the 
description of this curious species of Cress ” 

The Yare, I think, is in Norfolk It will allow some of your Readers on 
the banks of it to give some information on the subject, if you can insert 
this account now while the Cresses are in blow, as a plant having the 
power of detaching itself from its original hahitat, and occupying a fast 
spot, is, I imagine, unknown to any Botanist. 

A New Coeeespondent. 

II ne semble pas, h41as! que malgr6 la saison favorable a 
Fobservation du phenomeBe, et en d6pit de la legere correction 
g^ographique restituant ^ son vrai conit4 la ch^re nviere qne tra- 
versait souvent le maitre de frangais de Bungay, des observations 
favorables aient eU faites. Du moms les annees subs6quentes du 
p4riodique si repandu ne semblent rien contenir d^afEerent h ce 
probleme, le earact^re migrateur du cresson. Nasturtium migrator 
ne devint point, malgre le souhait si caracteristique du botamste 
amateur, une sous-espece du '^cresson de riviere’^; et par conse- 
quent Finstmct vagabond que le nostalgique voyageur trouvait 
present dans cet bumble vegetal ne s^ajouta point aux beaut6s 
reconnues de la religion cbr6tienne. 

Qui etait le contradicteur de Chateaubriand ? II me semble que 
rien n^empSche de demasquer, en ce nouveau correspondant,^^ k 
la fois soucieux de geographie exaete et de botanique realists, Robert 
Browne lui-m^me (I'J'T'S-ISSS). De retour en 1805 d’une de ses 
nombreuses explorations, il devait €tre president de la ^^Linnean 
Society et, parmi d^innombxables etudes, en consacrer une k the 
Propagation of sea-weed qui peut4tre rappella k sa m6moire la 
petite semonce, pas bien m^chante, qu^il avait administree a*' la 
reverie botanique du Frangais. 

Pas bien m6chante, mais peut-gtre de plus d^importance k venir 
qu^il ne pourrait sembler, s^il est vrai que de petites causes peuvent 
produire des effets assez grands. Le Gentleman" s Magazine^ aprgs 
avoir accueilli favorablement queiques-uns des pamphlets politiques 
de Chateaubriand, ne fit pas trgs bon aceueil a sa presence k Londres 
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comme ambassadeur de S. M. Tr^s Chretienne, et Ton pent se 
demander si V archoologue Nichols, deveiiu le r6clacteur en 
chef d^un periodique fort repandii, ne jugeait pas le diplomate 
frangais sur le souvenir de cette infime demonstration de . . . 
romantisme vegetal. 

Peenaktd Baldenspbkgee 

Umverstty of California at Los Angeles 


ZOLA^S PINAL EEVISIONS OP LA JOIE DE VIVBE 

In the library of Harvard College is a first edition (Charpentier- 
Pasquelle, 1884) of Emile Zola^s La Joie de vivre, corrected in the 
author^s own hand in view of succeeding editions. This volume is 
of real value to American students of naturalism, since primary 
sources for the study of Zola’s methods — ^manuscripts, first drafts, 
documents, etc. — are very rare everywhere except in the Biblio- 
th^que Nationals at Pans. It is of interest also since La Joie de 
vivre^ written during the years 1880-1884, marks almost the mid- 
point of Zola’s career. The revisions it contains give some insight 
into the methods of the Zola who had now reached maturity but 
who still sought to perfect his literary instrument, the Zola who 
had produced the iour de -force of L'Assommoir, but who had yet 
to attain the simplicity and dignity of expression of Germinal and 
La Terre. 

In this corrected edition of La Joie de vivre, one point is espe- 
cially to be emphasized : in all cases the corrections or changes bear 
on questions of stylistic detail; no extended revision is attempted 
and no re-arrangement of a chapter or even of a full page is evi- 
dent. The revisions number about two hundred fifty and range 
from changes in individual words or phrases to additions or dele- 
tions of whole sentences. The changes and corrections are fairly 
well distributed throughout the entire novel, but three chapters 
especially seem to have received more than usual attention, if we are 
to judge by the number of revisions they contain. Chapter vi, 
recounting the death of Mme Chanteau, mother of the hero, Lazare, 
has more changes than any other. This chapter is based on the 
life of Zola himself ^ and the frequent corrections it contains indi- 

^ La Joie de vivre, (Euvres Computes Smile Zola, ed. Le Blond (Paris; 
Bernouard, 1927-29), xin, 364 (note of M. Le Blond). 
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cate that Zola considered it the ^ se^ne a faire ^ of the work. The 
following chapter, vii, which contains the account of Lazarevs suffer- 
ings after the death of his mother, and which also seems to be 
largely autobiographical m character/ has the second largest num- 
ber of changes and corrections. Finally, the scene of the accouche- 
ment of Louise, Lazarevs wife, a scene which is easily the most 
striking of the work, has the third largest number of revisions. 

More than half the total number of revisions were made by Zola 
for the purpose of improving the expression by making it more 
brief, clear, or exact. Often these changes are so slight as to be 
mere deletions of single words, usually of small importance in the 
phrase (bien, alors, peu a peu, plutot). Occasionally rhetorical 
wealcnesses are remedied by simple substitutions of words, as here, 
where the ellipsis is eliminated: . le jeune homme . , . se 

croyait parfois pres de rentrer dans les heureux contes de nour- 
rice, ofi Ton n^a plus peur,^^ which is changed to * . . . le jeune 

homme . se croyait parfois pres de rentrer dans Fheureux §,ge 
d^innocence, oh Ton n^a peur” (p. 256). Again: . elle eut 

la maladresse de faire une allusion k la fortune de Louise et de 
laisser entendre que son beau-pere, le lendemain, lui trouverait une 
situation, which becomes : , elle eut la maladresse de faire 

une allusion k la fortune de Louise et de laisser entendre que Thi- 
baudier, le lendemain du mariage, trouverait pour son gendre une 
situation (p. 320). Taken as a whole, such revisions, even though 
short, are important indications of Zola^s realistic and logical 
tendencies. ' ’1' j 

About two-score changes seem to have been made for the purpose 
of providing more striking and vivid expression in certain phrases. 
Some of these changes, again, are short, as the phrase : la 

peur de Saccard prenait Ohanteau,^^ which is changed to : . . . 

la peur de Saccard travaillait Chanteau” (p. 105) ; or the words 
of the abbe: "... je vais mettre ma soutane,’’ which become: 

, je vais passer ma soutane” (p. 257), Occasionally a longer 
change is introduced, as here : " Lazare I’ecoutait plein de surprise. 
II n’avait pas songe a cette contradiction, il s’6tonnait des sensations 
opposees et inexplicables qu’il decouvrait en lui.” In the revision 
the first sentence remains the same, but the other is changed as 

*See my article, ” Autobiograpliical Elements in Zola’s Lor Joie de 
PULA., in (Bee., 1941), 1133-49. 
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follows : II n^avait pas songe k cette contradiction, ponrquoi ces 
fagons de sentir diflerentes et illogiques ? (p- 216). This latter 

example, it may be noted, provides an excellent illustration of Zola^s 
effective use of the forms of direct discourse in a context of indirect 
narration or description. There are several other instances of this 
kind of improvement; for example, the sentence; “Mais pour 
manger, les fruits ne suffisent pas” (p. 364) is changed from this 
rather pallid form to the followmg: Mais pour manger, toujours 
des fruits, c’est maigre.” 

There are in addition a few scattered changes made for the im- 
provement of the rhythm of certain phrases, some deletions of 
repetitions and pleonasms, and some attempts at the correction of 
lapsi of various kinds. It is notable that changes to improve the 
euphony of a phrase or sentence are extremely rare. 

These revisions indicate that Zola was primarily interested in 
the creation of a simple, logical prose which should have as its 
principal aim the exact expression of his thought. He evidently 
was not much concerned with the construction of prose that should 
be harmonious to the ear, if we are to judge by the small number 
of changes made for the sole purpose of improving the euphony, 
rhythm, and movement of the phrase. Quite evidently, he lacked 
Flaubert’s test of the ^ gueuloir ’ ^ His prose, it would seem, was 
designed solely to express ideas, not to strike and impress with its 
sound and color and movement. Here, as in all his work, Zola’s 
intellectual qualities of logic and order prevail completely over the 
more purely artistic. 

Eobeet J. Niiss 

United States Military Academy 


THE EAELY DATE FOE MAELOWB’S FAU8TU8 

The recent view that Marlowe’s Fausius was not written until 
159^ rests mainly on the argument that the English Faust Book, 

•The comparison with Flaubert may be carried further. 3gimile Faguet 
iu his *^Les Corrections de Flaubert” (Propos IMUrawes^ m) notes that 
Flaubert always corrects by suppression (Zola does not, for additions are 
almost as common as deletions and simple changes are more frequent than 
either) ; and that some of Flaubert's corrections to Madame Bova/ry include 
as many as eight or ten lines. Zola's corrections rarely run to more than 
a single line or at most tw'o lines. 
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Marlowe’s source, cannot be shown to have been published in any 
previous year. To the evidence which I have elsewhere brought 
against this argument and in favor of a date c, 1589 I should like 
to add the reminder that Gabriel Harvey’s An Adueriisement for 
Papp-Jiatohett, dated by him ^^At Trinitie hall * this fift of Nouein- 
ber: 1589,” ^ makes reference to Eaustus: 

As for that new-created Spirite, whom double V. like an other Doctour 
Faustus, threateneth to coniure-upp at leysure, (for I must returne to 
the terrible creature, that subscnbeth himselfe Martins Double V. and 
will needes also be my Tittle-tittle) were that Spirite disposed to appeare 
in his former likenesse, and to put the N’ecromancer to his purgation, he 
could peraduenture make the coniunng wisard forsake the center of his 
Circle * 

This was Harvey’s retort to a passing stroke dealt him in the anti- 
Martinist tract Pappe With An Ratchet by John Lyly, who signed 
himself Double V. (W, double you, a match for two of you, as 
Bond explains). The spirit whom Lyly had threatened to conjure 
up was Harvey himself. 

Here, then, is a reference to Eaustus definitely prior to Novem- 
ber 5, 1589. Now we must ask, as in the case of a similar refer- 
ence to Paustus in Henry Holland’s A Treatise Against Witch-- 
craft (1590),^ whether the reference is to Marlowe’s play, or to 
the original German Eaustbuch published at Frankfort in 1587, or 
to A Ballad of the life and death of Doctor Faustus entered m 
the Stationers’ Register on February 28, 1589, now lost and of 
unknown content, or to the English Eaust Book. 

We may reject as improbable the alternatives that the allusion 
is to the ballad or to Marlowe’s play. No doubt the ballad was 

Although written at this time it was not published until its incorpo- 
ration verbatim into Harvey^s Pierces Supererogation, 1593. See 
McKerrow, Works of Thomas Nashe, v, 74, 92. 

®Grosart, Works of G-abrxel Earvey, u, 209. The entire Aduerttsement 
for Papp-Eatohett comprises pages 124 to 221, the place and date* of 
composition being subscribed on the latter page. 

* Discussed in my paper ‘'The English Faust Book and the Date of 
Marlowe’s Faustus/’ MLN , lv (1940), 95-101. Since the Holland and 
Harvey references to Faustus are in many ways analogous and the method 
to be adopted in interpreting them is the same, I shall not repeat the 
full argument here but refer the reader to the earlier paper. See also 
Some Nashe Marginalia Concerning Marlowe,” MLN,, Lvn ( 1942 ) , 46-9. 
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one of the ephemeral single-sheet broadsides issued so prodigally 
in London. Harvey at Cambridge is not likely to have seen it 
or to have thought it worth citing even if he had. The case is less 
clear with regard to Marlowe’s play, which Harvey might have 
made a point of hearing on some visit to London, but no such visit 
IS recorded and on the whole Harvey does not seem to have been 
much of a playgoer. Moreover, the existence of another reference 
to Faustus by Harvey which is pretty clearly to the English Faust 
Book, as noted below, renders it probable that the present refer- 
ence is to the same work. Of course, if the reference were to Mar- 
lowe’s work, the composition of the play in 1589 or earlier would 
be established without more ado. 

Against the possibility that Harvey had in mind the German 
Faustbuch is the reasonable certainty that, like almost all other 
Elizabethans, he could not read German, His voluminous margina- 
lia, edited by G. 0. Moore-Smith, contain frequent entries in Latin, 
Greek, French, Spanish, and Italian but not one word in German,"^ 
and Harvey is not known either to have owned any book in that 
language or even to have alluded to any. In fact, we find him 
reading Braunschweig’s medical treatise in an English translation. 

We are left with the high probability that the reference is to- the 
English Faust Book. This is further heightened by the fact, noted 
by Hale Moore,® that about 1590 Harvey wrote in his copy of 
Frontinus’ Strategematicon. another marginal allusion to the great 
conjurer : 

. . xf Doctor Faustus cowld reare Castles, & ax me Diuels at pleasure* 
wliat wooiiderful, & monstrous exploits, might be acheuid by such terrible 
meanes. 

Since the feats of Faustus here mentioned are described in chap- 
ters XJj and Lii of the English Faust Book but not in the play 
Marlowe wrote, and smce the arguments already presented forbid 
the view that Harvey knew the German Faustbuch, the ballad, or 
the play, our conclusion is clear. Both of Harvey’s allusions to 
Faustus came from the same source, the English Faust Book. And 
so specifically does the latter allusion point to exploits detailed in 

*The same observation holds good for the additional marginalia pub- 
lished by Caroline Buutz-Eees, Some Kotes of Gabriel Harvey^s in Hoby’s 
Translation of Castiglione’s Courtier” PMLA,f xxv (1910), 608-39, 

® Gabriel Harvey's Keferences to Marlowe,” 3 £Xii| (1926), 337-67. 
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the Paust Book that it is impossible^ I think, to argue that in 
either case Harvey had in mind merely a general tradition about 
Faustus not drawn from any particular publication, even if such a 
tradition could be shown to have been current in England before 
the English Faust Book. As a matter of fact there is not a scin- 
tilla of evidence that Englishmen had previously even heard of the 
German magician. 

We are, I believe, driven by multiplying signs more and more 
powerfully to the inference that the English Faust Book was first 
published at least as early as 1589. Each sign affords only a proba- 
bility, but many probabilities converge to make one certamty, at 
least such certainty as it is given us to achieve about the facts of 
three hundred and fifty years ago. 

Paul H. Kocher 

XJniij&rstty of Washington 


PERDINANDO FRECKLETON AND THE SPENSER 
CIRCLE 

Edmund Spenser’s relationship to the Spencers of Althorpe, 
acknowledged on both sides in his lifetime, has been extended of 
late to include the family of his wife, Elizabeth Boyle. She was 
distantly related to the family of Sir John Spencer of Althorpe,^ 
and was the first cousin of Erasmus Dryden, traditionally an ac- 
quaintance of the poet.^ These facts give additional relevance to a 
document cited, in another connection, by Joseph Hunter in Chorus 
Tatum. Hunter is concerned only with evidence of the friendship 
between the Drydens and the Spencers ; probably of greater interest 
to-day is the mention of one Ferdinando Freckleton, since we know 
now that a person of that name married the widow Joan Boyle, 
mother of Elizabeth Boyle.^ Hunter’s note relates a business trans- 

Heffner, “ Edmund Spenser's Family,” Suntvngton Library Qisar- 
ierly, n (1938-39), 79-84. 

•W. H. Welply, in ^^otes and Queries, CLxn (1932), 166, 186, et passim. 

®W. H. Welply^s study of the lawsuit brought by Edmund Spenser, his 
wife, and hzs wife’s brother against Thomas Emyly and John Mathewe 
established the fact. More important, of course, is the evidence of the 
suit for Spenser’s marriage and for the family relationships of his wife. 
See Notes and Queriees, cxlyi (1924), 446-7, CLxn (1932), 165-9, 182-7. 
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action involving Preckleton^ the Drydens, and Sir John Spencer, 
the brother of the ladies to whom Spenser dedicated poems in the 
Complaints volume: 

To show that there was a friendship between the Spencers of Althorpe 
and the Drydens of the tinae of Edmund Spenser may be cited a Bond 
remaining in the Exche^juer of George Dryden of Adson alias Adneston 
CO. Northamp gent — ^Whereas Ferdinando Freckleton of Huntingdon gent 
became bound to me 25 Oct 28 Eliz. in 200 £ to secure 100 £ ; and Whereas 
Sir John Spencer of Althorpe Kt is indebted to the Queen in divers sums of 
money — to assign Freckleton’s bond on security in behalf of Sir John 
Spencer — 28 April 34 Eliz. 1592 ^ 

Before commenting on the identity of Ferdinando Freckleton, 
another item concerning a person of that name may be added to 
the record. Among the complimentary verses prefixed to Eichard 
Tarleton^s Tragical Treatises (1578) is a poem of three stanzas 
headed: Ferdinando Frecleton Gentleman, in praise of these 

treatises.” Only a fragmentary copy of the Treatises, now in the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, is known to have survived, Freckleton^s 
verses contain no apparent biographical clues ; they are conventional 
praises, concluding with admiration of Tarleton^s ability to apply 
his talents to the grave as well as to the gay : 

And where I lookte for mame a wanton dnfte, 
of tales and ndles in this booke of thine, 

Nowe do I see thou canste bestow thy gifte 
in grauer geere both learned and diuine, 

For (trust me Tarleton) m thy worke apears, 

A platforme that both sense and matter lears. 

Is the Ferdinando Freckleton of either, or both, of these refer- 
ences the gentleman who married the widow Joan Boyle, Elizabeth 
Boyle^s mother? The first reference would bring him into acquaint- 
ance with the Drydens, friends of the poet, and, less probably, 
with the Spencers ; the second would allow him a modest connection 
with the versifiers, if not the poets, of his day, A conclusive identi- 
fication, on the basis of accessible information, does not appear to 
be possible. Mr, Douglas Hamer ® has provided us with a useful list 

* Chorus Tatum Anghmmrum, British Museum Add. MS. 24490, vol. iv, 
p. 472 [251^]. A photostat is in the Library of Congress. Hunter^s hand- 
writing is difficult to read, and the transcription of the symbols after 
Althorpe (read as Kt) and after money (read as ^o) is uncertain. 

^ Notes md Queries, onxil (1932), 209-210, 231. See also B. B. Adams, 
Notes md Queries, CLiii (1927), 88; CLXii (1932), 205-6, 
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of records relating to persons named Ferdinando Freckleton, in 
addition to three references originally cited by Mr. Welply;® and 
still other records have been generously put at my disposal by Mr. 
Mark Eceles. A comparative study shows that all these references 
clearly do not concern the same person, but involve several persons 
named Ferdinando Preekleton. The records too often lack details 
of place, or of date, or of family connections to permit a completely 
satisfactory grouping, although several definitely refer to persons 
other than Joan Boyle^s husband and can be eliminated from further 
consideration. The Ferdinando Preekleton of Huntingdon gent 
of Hunter^s note is, very probably, the stepfather of Elizabeth Boyle. 
The identity of the Ferdinando Frecldeton who wrote compli- 
mentary verses for Tarleton^s Treatises is, in the present state of 
our information, simply a matter of guesswork. Very likely he is 
the Oxford scholar who took his B. A. on 4 April, 1573,’’ but this 
plausible guess does nothing toward establishing the identity of the 
scholar and poet with Ferdinando Preekleton of Huntingdon 
gent” 

Eknest a. Strathmann 

Pomona College 


THE TELESCOPE AND THE COMIC IMAGINATION 

On the day Galileo^s Sideretcs Nuncites (1610) appeared, Sir 
Henry Wotton remarked that the author was doomed to be ^^ex- 
ceeding famous or exceeding ridiculous.” ^ One of the first English 
writers to make the wrong guess was the Cambridge playwright 
Thomas Tomkis. In his Albumazar (1615), i, lii, Eonca, one of 
the astrologer’s confederates, tries to impress his dupe, the elderly 
Pandolfo, with the miracles which the astrologer can perform. As 
evidence, Eonca exhibits Albumazar^s perspicill — ^'An engine to 
catch starves, / A mase Parrest such Planets as haue lurk’t / Foure 
thousand yeares vnder protection / of lupiter and SoV^ * Although 

« Op, cit. 

’^Alumni Oisonienses, n, 532, cited by Douglas Hamer, l^otes and 
Queries, csr.xil (1932), 209. 

^ Logan Pearsall Smith, Life and Letters of Sw Senry Wotton (Oxford, 
1907), I, 487, 

^ Allumazcur (1615; 8TO 24100), sigs. None of the satiric 
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the perspicill is always described fancifully^ a telescope is clearly 
meant.® With it Eonca claims he can read the Ilyxd m a nutshell 
twelve miles off and gaze into the Vatican. The instrument, he 
says, will draw the Moone so neere that you would sweare / The 
bush of thornes in’t prick your eyes” 

So far the comic element is slight: the charlatan has merely 
described the miraculous engine ” and made preposterous claims 
for its powers. But put this passage beside the Sidereus Nuncius^ 
and a second, more elaborate kind of comedy appears, for Tomkis’s 
charlatan does precisely what Galileo did. After a few preliminary 
pages m the Nuncius^ Galileo describes his perspicillum (a term 
which Tomkis first anglicized) and emphasizes its miraculous 
powers rather more than its exact structure.^ He then turns at 
once to his lunar discoveries, which must have seemed to his con- 
temporaries as fantastic as drawing the Moone so neere that you 
would sweare / The bush of thornes in^t prick your eyes.” Eor he 
saw what no man had ever seen — ^that the moon was not the per- 
fectly smooth, though spotted orb which the philosophers had 
promised, but that the spots were vast mountains, craters, and 
valleys scarring the surface of the globe.® 

But by two devices Tomkis pushes his satire further still. First, 
Eonca keeps telling Pandolfo of the wonders visible through the 
perspicill ; yet, when Pandolfo looks, though he has the illusion of 
strange sights, he actually sees only what is right before him — the 
audience, then some of the actors representing Tom Coryate and his 
porters, loaded with obseruations / Of Asia and Affrich ” (B4'') . 
In other words, what is wonderful in the sights Pandolfo sees is all 
in his mind, not in the world of reality. Secondly, the astrologer 

material kere discussed appears in Tomkis^s source, G. B. della Porta’s 
Lo Astrologo (Venice, 1606), 

® " The Chrystall / Of a large Arch multiphe’s millions, / Works’s more 
then by poynt blanke,” Ronea explains and, although aroh has 

never been defined as synonymous with teleaoopef telescopic powers are 
, certainly implied. In other words, Tomkis is not referring vaguely to such 
magical glasses as those described in Reginald Scot's The Disooverie of 
Witchcraft, ed. Montague Summers (1930), pp. 178-795 nor to such magical 
mirrors as those to he used on the stage by Middleton in A Game of 
Cheese (1624) and by Rowley in A Shoo-maher » CeMeman (1638). 

^Opere (Milano, 1808-11), xv, 305-09. 

® lUd., IV, 309-27, especially pp. 309-10. 
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has another device, his otaconsticon, pointedly modelled after the 
perspicill and extending the pmvers of hearing as the telescope 
does those of sight, Pandolfo is equally taken with this contrap- 
tion and, after some beseeching, is allowed to put it on. It turns 
out to be an elongated pair of ass^s ears ® — ^fit wear, Tomkis seems 
to say, for the gulls who believe in such engines/^ 

In the next scene but one (i, v) AJbumazar, the astrologer him- 
self, swaggers in with the name of Galileo on his lips. 

Ronca, the bunch of planets new found out 
Hanging at th’end of my best Perspicill, 

Send them to Galilao at Padua; 

Let him bestow them where hee please. But th’ starres 
Lately discouered 'twixt the homes of Aries, 

Are as a present for Pandolfo* s marriage, 

And henceforth stil’d Sidera Pandolfcsa, (C,v) 

This passage alludes even more directly to the Sidereiis Nuncius 
than did the earlier scene. Albumazar, cherishing his new stars 
but casually dismissing his new planets, neatly turns Galileo’s work 
npside down. For m the Nuncvus Galileo had, with obvious care, 
built to a climax of the opposite kind. In his preliminary outline 
of his discoveries Galileo listed his findings in this order : (1) many 
stars never seen before, (3) the features of the Moon’s surface, 
(3) the numberless stars of the Milky Way, and (4) the new 
planets or the Moons of Jupiter.^ This outline is but the first of 
ttree distinct treatments of the same material. Each time Galileo 
shifts the order of his first three discoveries but always reserves the 
last place for the new planets. Of all his momentous discoveries 
the Moons of Jupiter seemed to bulk largest in his mind because — 
and subsequent attacks on his book proved him right — this finding 
would do more than any other to jolt the conservative adherents of 
Aristotle, Ptolemy, and the " Old Astronomy.” ® 

Aibumazar’s willingness to name the new found stars Sidera 
Pandolfeea again shows that Tomkis’s comedy lies on two levels. 
Beneath the trite jest about cuekoldom (the horns of Aries, the 

•Alter Pandolfo sees the oiaeousticon, he exclaims, “Why ’tia a paire 
of .^ses earea, and large ones” (B4r) Cf. John Taylor, Ifo Mercv/rim 
Auliem (1644), sig A2 t, in Worfo (Spenser Soo, 1873), n, no pagination, 
long card Outaoousticon of AlhumazarP 
^ Opere, 17 , 303-05. • He says as much, ibid,, iv, 305. 
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Earn) IS the pointed allusion to Galileo’s naming Jupiter’s satellites 
the Medicean Stars in honor of his patron Cosiino. The satire is 
reinforced later in the play when Albumazar is ironically urged to 

Discouer more new Stars^ and vnknowne Planets * / Yent them by 
dozens, stile them by the names / Of men that buy such ware ” (v, 
1 , K2’^). The honor confeired on the Medicis resounded in other 
princely courts of the time. Witness a letter Galileo had from the 
court of Prance, April 20, 1610 : 

In case you discover any other fine star, call it by the name of the Great 
Star of France, as well as the most brilliant of all the earth [stcj, and, if 
it seems fit to you, call it rather by his proper name, Henri, than by the 
family name Bourbon. Thus you will have an opportunity of doing a 
thing due and proper in itself, and, at the same time, of rendering yourself 
and your family rich and powerful forever.® 

Tomkis’s satire, however ill-judged, has some historic interest 
aside from its anticipation of such later ridicule of the telescope 
as is found in works like Jonson’s The Staple of News, ShadwelFs 
The Y%rtuoso, and Samuel Butler’s The Elephant in the Moon.^ 
Absurd as it sounds now, Tomkis’s use of the Sidereus Nunoius does 
imply that Galileo might claim to see strange sights, that he might 
even, by the force of suggestion, delude others into thinking that 
they saw them too, but that men free of superstition or self-interest 
were too well aware of reality to be taken in. This scepticism would 
indeed be fantastic if each point of Tomkis’s ridicule could not be 
matched in the writing of his contemporaries. For instance, the 
eminent astronomer Christopher Clavius, one of Galileo’s admirers, 
said th^t he laughed at the idea of there being four new planets, 
to see which they must first be put inside the telescope. Let Galileo 
keep his opinions and welcome. I hold to mine.” Others like 
Julius Libri, astronomer of Pisa, refused to look through a telescope 
at alL^^ Still others must have put their faith in writers like the 
young German scholar Martin Horky, who claimed that he had 
looked through a telescope and seen nothing, and that Galileo had 
announced the new planets only to sustain his own pride and 
satisfy his avarice; or in authorities like Jacob Christmann, who 
wrote: We are not to believe that nature has given Jupiter four 

® J. J. Fabie, Galileo (London, 1903), pp. 99-100. 

p. 101. 

« Ibid, 
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satellites in order to immortalize the name of the Medici. These 
are dreams of idle men who love ludicrous ideas better than our 
laborious maintenance of the heavens.” Thus Tomkis was by no 
means alone, though he was probably the first English author to 
enter a satiric disclaimer against such reverence as was revealed in 
Kepler’s cry : 0 telescope, instrument of much knowledge, more 

precious than any sceptre ! Is not he whole holds thee in his hand 
made king and lord of the works of God.” 

Hugh G. Dick 

University of California at Los Angeles 


AMORETTI, SONNET I 

In 1907, the late Sir Israel Gollancz arrived at certain interesting 
conclusions in regard to a copy of the first issue of The Faerie 
Queene, Books I-III, then owned by him.^ On the title-page the 
words avTov had been written, and on a blank page near the 
end of the volume, a version of the first sonnet of the Amoreiti, 
with the title A sa mistresse.” Gollancz became convinced that 
the volume was Spenser’s own copy, and that be had sent it to 
Elizabeth Boyle, inscribing therein the Sonnet, which was sub- 
sequently to form the prelude to the whole sequence of the 
Amoretti/^ The Amoreth, he reminds us, was published five years 
after The Faerie Queene. Thus now for the first timq,” he re- 
marks, "^^the real force and meaning of the first Sonnet are made 
dear,” namely that it refers to The Faerie Queem and was written 
to ask the lady’s acceptance of a copy of that work. 

GoUanez’s conclusions, so far as I know, have not been challenged, 
and indeed a facsimile of the sonnet has been printed at least three 
times as Spenser’s autograph without any qualifying statement, 
twice with the added assertion that it represents a presentation 
inscription to Elizabeth Boyle.® 

pp. 103-04. 

The Sidereal Messenger . . and a Part of the Preface to Keplet^s 
Dioptrics, trans E. S. Carlos (1880), p. 86. 

^ “ Spenseriana,” in Proceedings of the British Academy, 1907-1908, Lon- 
don, pp 99 ff. 

*In A. S, W. Bosenbach, Boohs and Bidders, The Adventures of a Bihlio- 
phUot Boston, 1927, p. 150; in The Satttrday Bevieio of Literature^ XK 
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The 7r/)05 avrov of the title-page may have the force^ as Gollancz 
says, of from the author to himself/^ and may indicate that this 
particular copy was his own. I must leave that to the Greek 
specialists. But all Gollancz’s other inferences, I feel, are open to 
question. 

First the handwriting. A careful comparison of it with the 
dozen specimens of Spenser’s hand now available will, I am sure, 
leave few with the belief that we have here an example of Spenser’s 
penmanship.® Perhaps the two opening lines were written by one 
person, the remainder by another — a suggestion made to me by Mr, 
Herbert C, Schulz, Curator of MSS. at the Huntington library. 
The secretary hand used after the first two lines is less regular 
than Spenser’s, less sloping, lacks the long strokes to which he 
inclines in the case of / and a, lacks his characteristic o/, and most 
of its capitals are not made exactly as he makes them. Also several 
of the small letters — a, with a spur at the top, 6, and h — differ from 
Spenser’s. 

But our sonnet might be in another hand and yet an earlier 
version of the printed form. Gollancz says, The lines undoubtedly 
represent the first form of Sonnet I.” I think this may be so ; yet 
when I examine the variants, I wonder whether we may not have 
here merely a slightly distorted version written down from memory 
by some admirer of the Amoreiti. 

The sonnet refers, says Gollancz, not to the Amorettiy but to 
The FaeHe Queene, This seems to me an extremely unlikely in- 
ference, in view of the second quatrain : 

ye when as wtH starry light 
Those lampinge eies shall deigne on y®« to looke 
And reade the sorowes of my dieng spright 
written wt^ teares m hartes close bleedinge hook. 

These lines could hardly be warped into an application to Spenser’s 

(June 3, 1933), 626 j and English PoetwGfl AuiogrtipliSj edited by Desmond 

Flower and A N. L. Munby, London, 1938. 

®For specimens, see Henry R. Plomer, Modem Philology ^ xxi (1923), 
201-207 j Raymond Jenkins, 8t%tdie$ in PUlology, xxxn (1935), opposite 
p. 126 j PMLA., MI (1937), opposite p. 338, and nm (1938), opposite 
p, 350? English lUerwy Autographs, X^SO^ISSO (ed* W. W. Greg and 
others, Oxford, 1925-1932), Plates xxxix, xn, Facsimiles of Royal, Eistori>> 
cal, Literary and Other Autographs %n the Department of Mamtsoripis 
British Museum (ed, George F. Warner, Series i-v, 1899), 3Sfo, 92. 
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epic, but they describe well the first two-thirds of the Amoretti, 
sonnets which are of course filled with the sorrows of an unsuccess- 
ful lover* 

The sonnet is inscribed, GoUancz tells us, on the blank left- 
hand page facing Spenser^s letter to Sir Walter Raleigh in 
other words, just at the end of the text of The Faerie Queene, A 
more natural place for a presentation sonnet would be on a flyleaf 
at the beginning of the book. Perhaps the writer merely chose 
a blank page of his volume of The Faene Queene to record a son- 
net by Spenser that he liked, which of course may have reached 
him in an earlier form than that eventually printed. 

My main contention in this brief paper is then, first, that the son- 
net is apparently not autograph, and hence was not employed by 
Spenser in connection with his presentation of a copy of The Faerie 
Queene to Elizabeth Boyle, and, secondly, that its real force and 
meaning’^ have nothing to do with The Faerie Queene, 

A. C. JunsoiT 

Indiana University 


A NOTE ON SUCKLING^S A SESSIONS OF TEE POETS 

As far as I am aware, no editor or commentator has attempted 
to aimotate the reference at line 17 of Suckling^s A Sessions of the 
Poets to Bartlets both the brothers " and the stanza at lines 65-59 : 

To Will Bartlet sure all the wits meant well, 

But first they would see how his snow would sellj 
Will smiled and swore in their judgements they went less 
That concluded of merit upon success. 

The two Bartlets were almost certainly William and John Berkeley, 
of whom the elder soon afterwards became Sir William and 
Governor of Virgmia, and -the younger was later raised to the 
peerage as Lord Berkeley of Stratton. In contemporary documents 
their name is variously spelt Berkeley, Barkley, Barclay, Bartley, 
and Bartlet. Sucklmg’s poem was written early in August 1637,^ 
and at this time William Berkeley was, like Suckling, in attendance 

P. H. Gray, “ Sucklmg*s A Sessions of the Poets” 8 P,, 's r s n e ^ tj ( 1939 ) , 
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on the King as a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber, while John 
Berkeley had returned to Court only a few weeks previously from 
an embassy to Queen Christina of Sweden. It is impossible to 
doubt that Suckling was well acquainted with both men. 

Apart from this reference John Berkeley is not known to have 
had any claims to poetic fame, but his brother's tragicomedy The 
Lost Lady was acted at Court during the Christmas season of 163'!'- 
38, when Suckling’s own play, Aglaura^ was also produced, I 
do not pretend to be certain of the meaning of the allusion to 
William Berkeley’s ^^snow,” which doubtless refers to some con- 
temporary joke which was even then intelligible only m Court 
circles. But it may quite possibly refer to the frigidity, or purity, 
of The Lost Lady which, when A Sessions of the Poets was 
written, had probably been read and discussed among Berkeley’s 
friends, but had yet to stand the test of actual performance. 

E. C. Bald 

Cornell XJmversiiy 


MILTON, SAPPHO (?), AND DBMETEITJS 

In An Indew to the Qolumhia Edition of the Works of John 
Milton ^ the reference to Sappho is erroneous. It reads . Sappho, 
Fragment preserved by the scholiast on Sophocles, Elect, v, 148 
i 4:^ (S I. 6).” Line six of the first sonnet is First heard before 
the shallow Cuckoo’s bill,” Evidently a reader for the Index mis- 
understood Warton’s note to this line : 

Jonson gives this appellation (messenger of spring] to the nightingale, in 
the Sad Shbpheed, A, il. S. vi. 

But best, the dear good angel of the spring, 

The nightingale 

Ai^OEL is messenger And the whole expression seems to be literally from 
a fragment of Sappho, preserved by the scholiast on Sophocles, Blecte. 
V. 148. 

HPOX A’ArrEAOS, 

7eri$ nuntiOfi tmabUiter cantam ImoinW 


1 New York, 1040, li, 1720. 

* Poems upon Several Occasions hy John MUton with notes hy Tkomtts 
Warton, London, 1785, pp. 331-2. 
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Clearly Warton means that the lines which are almost literally from 
Sappho are Jonson^s, not Milton^s. 

In Comus, however, there is an expression which Milton may 
have taken from a fragment of Sappho. Of the Haemony, which 
his shepherd friend has given him, the Spirit says ; 

The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 

But m another Country, as he said. 

Bore a bright golden flow’r, but not in this soil: 

Unknown, and like esteem’d, and the dull swain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon. (631-5.) 

In De ElocuUone, Demetrius quotes the following lines as an 
example of epiphoneme or diction that adorns”: ^^Like the 
hyacmth-flower, that shepherd folk 'mid the mountains tread 
underfoot, and low on the earth her bloom dark-splendid is shed.” ^ 
Demetrius does not say that the Imes are by Sappho, but since the 
time of Bergk's Poetae Lyrici Oraeci (1843) they have been in- 
cluded m the Sappho canon.^ 

There are two interestmg aspects of this possible borrowing. 
The first is that almost immediately following the lines inspired by 
Demetrius' quotation Milton inserted in the Cambridge MS a Ime 
taken literally from The Val'iant Welshman, by R. A., Gent. 
(London, 1616) : That Mercury to wise Ulysses gave.” ® Here 
then, is a good example of the wide variety of authors who furnished 
Milton with grist — ^from Sappho (?) to R. A., Gent. 

Second, if the lines quoted by Demetrius inspired the lines in 
Comus, we have additional evidence of Milton's carefnl study of 
De Elocutions, one of the rhetorics Milton recommended in Of 
Education. Professor W. Rhys Roberts® has already pointed out 

*A. S Way'S translation in W. Bbys Roberts’ Demetrius On Style, 
Cambridge, 1902, p. 121. The passage is from f 106 of the tractate* 
ivTiperei pJkv ^ rotdSe, 

otap rdv ij6.Kt.v0ov iv ovpecrt irotpAves &vdpes 
iroo'ffi Karoffrel^ova-LV, 
imKotTfiLet Se rb hritpepofievov rh 

re vop4tvpov dvOos* 

* Edgar Lobel, however, in his recent edition of Sappho {^airtpovs UiKvj, 
The Fragments of the Lyrical Poems of Sappho, Oxford 1925, p. 47) says 
that he doubts the authenticity of these lines. 

® Milton later changed “ That Mercury ” to " That Hermes once.” The 
borr'owing was first noted by Todd, 

•"Milton and Demetrius de Elooutione,** The Classical Pevieu>^ 25 
(Dec., 1901), 453-4. 
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how in An Apology Against a Pamphlet Milton remembered some- 
thing which he had read in De Elocutione. Incidentally, with the 
help of the very useful Columbia Index it is possible to present 
further evidence that Milton knew this rhetoric well. In The 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce he names Demetrius: 

For Christ gives no full comments or continued discourses, hut as Demetrius 
the Rhetoritian phrases it, speaks oft in Monosyllables, like a maister, 
scattering the heavenly grain of his doctrine like pearl heer and there.*^ 

The reference must be to U 7, where Demetrius says : 

Short members may also be employed in vigorous passages There is 
greater vigour and intensity when much meaning is conveyed in a few 
words Accordingly it is just because of their vehemence that the Lace- 
daemonians are chary of speech Orders are given concisely and briefly, 
every master being curt towards his slave ® { Kal rb ixev ^mracrcreiv ctprofiop 

Kal Ppaxt>i Kal vas deffirSrTjs pLOPoat/Wafios • ) 

Scott Elleuge 

Cornell XJmversiiy 


BYEON^S EPITAPH TO BOATSWAIN 

One of the best known of Byron^s early writings is his epitaph 
on the dog Boatswain * Near this spot are deposited the Remains 
of one who possessed Beauty without Vanity, Strength without 
Insolence, Courage without Ferocity, and all the Virtues of Man 
without his Vices. This praise, which would be unmeaning Flat- 
tery if inscribed over human ashes, is but a just tribute to the 
Memory of Boatswain, a Dog, who was born at Newfoundland, 
May, 1803, and died at Newstead Abbey, Nov. 18, 1808.’^ Printed 
in 1809 (in Hobhouse^s Miscellany) and in 1814 (second edition 
of Gain), the epitaph has frequently been quoted as an illustration 
of Byron’s Childe Harold mood. Mrs. Mayne found it discon- 
certing,” however, that the epitaph was written on October 30, 
nearly three weeks before the dog died”^ This circumstance 

19, 

® Eoberts’ translation, Demetrius On Style, p. 71. 

C. Mayne, Byron (New York, 1924), pp, 88-89. It is further 
‘disconcerting'^ to find Byron writing on November 18 to Hodgson that 
Boatswain died November 10, instead of November IS. See The Worhs 
of Lord Byron: Letters and Journals, ed. E. 1. Prothero (London, 1898), 
m, 171. 
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points to a studied — ^perhaps artificial — ^rather than a spontaneous 
mood of composition. 

Such an inference is strengthened by an mterestmg parallel in 
the Annual Register for im (p. 195). The following epitaph 
to Sylvia, by Dr. Pereival (perhaps the Manchester physician and 
author, Dr, Thomas Pereival, described by DNB,) is very close 
in mood and manner to Byron^s praise of Boatswain To the 

Memory of Sylvia a cheerful companion, faithful friend; 

and real Philosopher, if Obedience to God, conformity to Nature, 
and Benevolence to Man, with unaffected indifference to Profit, 
Power, or Fame, be true Philosophy. She mingled in all com- 
panies, yet preserved her native simplicity of manners; and was 
caressed by the profligate, while she reproved their Vices. . . . 
This Monument blazons no feigned virtues of the Dead, to flatter 
the Vanity of the Living; for it is erected not to a Woman, but a 
Spaniel.'*^ 

It is possible that Byron himself saw this epitaph in the Regis- 
ter^ but such a supposition is not necessary to give interest to the 
parallel. Since in a footnote Dr. Percxval mentions a monument 
m Temple’s garden as his inspiration, we have perhaps another 
" source ” for Byron’s epitaph. More plausible, and more impor- 
tant, we may have a clue to a mmor literary fad in the eighteenth 
century. For the contrast of perfect brute and imperfect man is 
one congenial to the misanthropic philosophies of the period, and 
the epitaph is a convenient form for its statement. At any rate, 
Byron^s epitaph to Boatswain seems less distinctively personal 
when read alongside of Dr. Percival’s similar composition. 

B. R. MoElmbey, Jb. 

State College of Washington 


A SOUECB FOE HAEDY’S “A COMMITTEE-MAN OF 
‘THE TEEEOE’” 

A book that much interested Thomas Hardy vas The Journal 
of Mary Frampton, first published in 1885. Its appeal for him 
is not hard to explam. Mary Frampton was a Dorset woman, 
liwQig most of her life m Dorchester, and her journal — ^more a 
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letter-book than journal — covers the period 1779-1846, and par- 
ticularly the Napoleonic years. Through it move the familiar 
Dorset families, the Frampions, Darners, Strangwayses, and Lady 
Susan O’Brien, the Lady Susan of “ Friends Beyond ” and the 
noble lady of The Noble Lady’s Tale,” whose romantic marriage 
with a popular actor of her day Hardy often recalled. It has not, 
I think, been noticed that this book provided Hardy with the 
germ of one of his last short stories, Committee-Man of ^ The 
Terror”’ (first printed in the Christmas Number of the IRwa- 
trated London News, 1896, and collected in A Changed Man, 
1913). Mademoiselle V — ^’s strange romance, which commenced 
when she fainted on the bridge at Weymouth, confronted by the 
emigre Monsieur B — , Member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, under the Convention,” who had guillotined her father, 
brother, and uncle, and broken her mother’s heart, seems to have 
been suggested by the following passage. It comes from a letter 
of Lady Elizabeth Talbot’s to her sister, Lady Harriot Fox-Strang- 
ways, London, March 3, 1797: . It is perfectly certain that 

there are forty thousand emigres in this town at present; a 
greater number than have ever been known at any one time since 
the Eevolution. . , One of the Directory was seen a few days 
ago in the Strand, and recognized by a French lady whose father, 
mother, and brother he had murdered. She fainted away in the 
street, and before she recovered enough to speak he had escaped in 
the crowd.” ^ Hardy has given the dramatic episode a Wessex 
setting, in characteristic fashion, and moved the time ahead some 
five years to the brief Peace of Amiens, but the debt to Mary 
Brampton’s Journal is no less apparent. 

Eioharb L. Pueuy , 

Yale University 


YEATS’S FIEST TWO PUBLISHED POEMS 

No bibliography of Yeats ^ includes mention of what apparently 
were the first two poems he published: ^^Song of the Faeries” 

^The Journal of Mary Frampton, ed. Harriot Georgiana Mundy {2nd 
ed, London, 1885), p. 94. 

^ The most complete are Allan Wade, Bibliography of the Writings 
of W — B — Yeats,” Collected Worhs, Stratford-on-Avon, 1908, vill, 197* 
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aad "Voices” that appeared in The Duhlin University Magazine, 
March, 1885. Both Wade and Both, in their listing of Yeats’s 
contributions to periodicals, begin with the lyrical drama “ The 
Island of Statues ” that came out in the same magazine in April, 
May, June, and July of 1885.® Yeats himself indicated the order 
of these mitial pubbcations when, in telling of an invitation to 
read “ The Island of Statues ” to critics who were to decide about 
its acceptability for the college magazine, he said, “ The maga- 
zine had already published a lyric of mine, the first ever printed.” ® 
The lyric he referred to was probably Voices,” for he had 
reprinted it frequently: “Song of the Faeries,” with its four con- 
ventional quatrams, he had excluded from his work after 1889 
and had doubtless forgotten. For the purposes of the remainder 
of this discussion “ Voices ” needs quoting in its original form : 

What do you weave so soft and bright? 

The cloak I weave of sorrow; 

O lovely to see in all men’s sight 
Shall be the cloak of sorrow — 

In all men’s sight. 

What do you build with sails for flight? 

A boat I build for sorrow; 

0 swift on the seas all day and night 
Saileth the rover sorrow — 

All day and night 

What do you weave with wool so white? 

The sandals these of sorrow; 

Soundless shall be the footfall light 
In each man’s ears of sorrow — 

Sudden and light. 

Yeats incorporated both poems in The Island of Statues " ii, 
3.^ The faery song he used with only punctuational changes; the 

287; A. J. A. Symonds, A Bibliography of the First Mdition of Boohs by 
W — — Yeats, London, 1924; and William M. Roth, A Catalogue of 

Bnglish And Amenoan Ftrst Editions of W — B — Yeads, New HaVen, 
1939. To these should be added P S O’Hegarty’s Notes of the Bibliog- 
raphy of W, B. Yeats,” The Dublin Magazine, Oct.-I)ec., 1939, pp. 61-5; 
Jan.-Mar., 1940, pp. 37-42 
*Wade, op. cit , p. 251; Roth, op, c%t , p. 81. 

Reveries Over Childhood and Youth,” Autobiographies, New York, 
192T, p 114. "Reveries” was first published in 1915 by the Cuala Press 
*The faery song, Dublin Unimrsity Bem&vo, July, 1886, pp. 138-9, the 
voices song, ibid,, p.iS6. 
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voices song he broke np into a senes of questions and answers m 
which a First Voice spoke line 1, a Second Voice lines 2-5, a 
Third Voice line 6, a Fourth Voice lines 7-10, a Fifth Voice line 
11, and a Sixth Voice lines 12-15. No titles are used. He 
reprinted this scene in The Wanderings of 0%sm and Other PoemSy 
1889, calling it Island of Statues, A Fragment.” ® In the faery 
song, the first line is changed slightly ; in the voices song, sorrow ” 
IS capitalized throughont and a few commas are shifted. 

The only part of The Island of Statues ” printed again was the 
voices song: under the title of ^^The Cloak, the Boat, and the 
Shoes” it appeared in PoemSy 1895; PoemSy 1899; PoemSy 1901; 
The Poetical Works, i, 1906; The Collected WorkSy i, 1908; Early 
Poems and Stonesy 1925 ; and Collected Poems, 1933. In the 1896 
version the changes are rather marked : 

' What do you make so fair and bright? ’ 

‘ I make the cloak of Sorrow 
‘ 0, lovely to see in all men’s sight 

* Shall be the cloak of Sorrow, 

*In all men’s sight’ 

* What do you build with sails for flight? ’ 

^ I build a boat for Sorrow, 

' 0, swift on the seas all day and night 

‘ Saileth the rover Sorrow, 

'All day and night’ 

'What do you weave with wool so white? ’ 

'I weave the shoes of Sorrow, 

' Soundless shall be the footfall light 

' In all men’s ears of Sorrow, 

'Sudden and light.’ 

Yeats was evidently satisfied with the poem as it now stood, for 
no further changes were made until Collected Poems, 1933, when 
he dropped the comma after the 0 ” in Imes 3 and 8, and deleted 
the single quotation mark at the beginning of lines 3-5, 8-10, and 
13-15. In this latter ease, some one may have got after him 
on the grounds of English Composition. 

Kusselx* K. AnsrAOH 

The University of Penmytvania 

•London, pp. 141-66. Wade, op, cit,, 201 and 261, incorrectly indicates 
that the entire play was reprinted. 

5 
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TEOLLOPE AND HENEY JAMES IN 1868 

In 1867 Anthony TroUope published anonymously, Nina Balatha, 
*'in order to see whether the large public which his novels had 
already gained was faithful to him because of the quality of his 
work, or merely because of the guarantee of quality which his name 
supplied/^ ^ The novel failed to sell and in the following year 
Trollope tried agam with another anonymous novel, Linda Tressel, 
which also failed to sell. The identity of the author of these two 
novels was the subject of much speculation, The authorship was 
(and remained) unknown to the great majority of the reading pub- 
lic * ^ L%nda Tressel fell to the young Henry James for review 

in the Nation^ June 18, 1868. The twenty-five year old critic began ; 

Wo have read ** Linda Tressel ” because it is by the author of •* Nina 
Balatka,” and because it is as clear as noonday to our penetrating intellect 
that the author of ** Nina Balatka ” is but another title of the author of 
"^Barchester Towers.” ... Mr. Trollope’s style is as little to be mistaken 
as it is to be imitated. . . . Mr. Trollope has . . his own reasons for sup- 
pressing his name ... if perchance his motive had been partially to refute 
the charge that he has exhausted his vein and that his later novels owe 
their popularity only to the species of halo irradiated by his signature, he 
may assure himself that he has been amply successful. 


University of Virginia 


Hakold Coopek 


THE “IJHTEACED QUOTATION” OP BEHEST 
DOWSOH’S DEDICATION 

Among the several "quotations . . . which remain untraeed” 
in Ernest Dowson’s collected works, for which "the notes will he 
found wanting” in Flower’s definitive edition,’’ is a longish passage 
m French which forms part of Dowson’s dedication of his Terses 
(1896) to "Adelaide” [Paltinowicz]. It begins as follows; 

* Michael Sadleit, Trollope: A Bibliography (London, 19S8) 71-72. 

281, n. ' 

Desmond Flower, The Poettoal Works of Ernest Christopher Dowson, 
London, Cassell and John Lane, 1934, p, 243. 
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Votre personne, vos moindres mouvements me semblaient avoir dans 
monde une importance exti a-humaine. Mon coeur comme de la poussi^re 
soulevait derrifere vos pas. . . . ® 

The source of the citation is UEducation sentiment ale, ^ of Do 
son^s favourite ^ Flaubert. Amusingly enough^ the oxigir 
speech made by Fred6nc to Mme Arnoux is treated, in the nov 
quite ironically, as a piece of romantic self-deception and exaggei 
tion : Flaubert adds, Frederic, se gnsant par ses paroles, arrivf 
k croire ce qu^il disait.^^ Dowson, on the other hand, accepts t 
passage without mental reservation, terming its phrases ^^se 
fences far beyond my poor compass. . . The difference 
attitude is wholly characteristic m the case of each author. 

Bruce A. Moeissette 

Washington University 
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The Poetical WorTcs of William Wordsworth, poems written 
youth, poems referring to the period of childhood. Edited fro 
the manuscripts, with textual and critical notes by E. : 
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Oxford tTniversity Press], 1940. Pp. xn + 379. $6.00. 
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lecture on English poetry, British Academy, 1940. Londo; 
Humphrey Milford [New York: Oxford University Press 
1940. Pp. 20. Ish. 6d. or $0.60. (From the proceedings 
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The White Doe of Bylstone. By Wilmam Woedswosth. Crith 
• edition by Aeioe P. Compaeetti. Ithaca, New York : Com' 
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•Op. oit, p. 3. 

•Flaubert, L’Mctueaiion sentimentale, Paris, Charpentier, 1909, p. 613 
•Flower, op. ait.. Introduction, p. xxvi, uses the word to express Dowso 
general esteem for Flaubert. 
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Some Letters of the Wordsworth Family ^ now first published, with 
a few unpublished letters of Coleridge and Southey and others. 
Edited by Leslie Nathan Broughton. Ithaca, New York: 
Cornell University Press, 1942. Pp. xii + 131. $3.00, (Cor- 
nell Studies in English, xxxii.) 

The Wordsworth Collection, formed by Cynthia Morgan St. John 
and given to Cornell University by Victor Emanuel. A supple- 
ment to the Catalogue. Compiled by Leslie Nathan Brough- 
ton. Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1942. Pp. 
viii + 87. $2.00. 

The One Wordsworth, By Mary E. Burton. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1942. Pp. xiv + 237. 
$3.00. 

Wordsworths Pocket Notebook, Edited, with Commentary, by 
George Harris Healey. Ithaca, New York. Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. x -j- 106. $1 50 

The death of Ernest de Selineourt on May 24, 1943, was a 
severe loss ; for, not to mention his editions of Spenser and Keats 
and his two volumes of lectures, he did more for Wordsworth 
scholarship than any other single person has done. Through the 
confidence he inspired in Gordon Wordsworth he had access to a 
chaotic, jealously-guarded mass of important manuscripts that were 
not only unpublished but unknown. To the editing of these he 
brought an unusually keen mind, a retentive memory, industry, 
and a detailed knowledge of the Lake District and of the life of the 
poet and of his sister. At the time of his death he was engaged 
on an edition of the entire poetic works, only the first volume of 
which has appeared. The unique feature of this edition was to be 
the use of manuscript material — ^unpublished poems and early ver- 
sions of published poems. It is to be hoped that Professor de 
Selineourt had a good part of this material ready for the press and 
that the remainder will be brought out by his co-laborer, Miss 
Helen Darbishire. 

The first volume is important not only to students of Wordsworth 
but to all who are interested in how a poet develops. It is note- 
worthy for 58 pages of juvenilia, and for early versions of An 
Evening Walk, Quilt and Sorrow and The Borderers — of these last 
two there are no less than four manuscripts ; its limitation is that 
the new material is of almost no value esthetically. The juvenilia 
reveal the young Wordsworth m the throes of adolescence; self- 
conscious, imitative, sentimental, revelling in a melancholy which 
he did not feel and in Gothic terrors which he had not experienced. 
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There is no promise of genius, no imagination, no originality. 
Gloom}?’, vague, obscure, and unreal, these early efforts are singularly 
unlike the early work of Shelley but equally unpromising. It is 
illuminating to compare the mawkish, self-conscious account in 
The Vale of Esthwaite (lines 418-37) of the boy’s waiting for the 
horses that were to take him home for the holidays with the 
memorable description of the same occasion m Prelude^ xii. 287-335. 
The inadequacy of the early lines was due, not so much to the young 
poet’s limited powers of expression, as to the fact that, while feeling 
had stamped the incident on the boy’s memory, the significance it 
came to have lay in what the brooding mind of the adult enabled 
the imagination to do with it. 

In Professor de Selincourt’s editing there are a number of slight 
inaccuracies: “other MS.” (p. 315), but the notes mention only 
one MS,; Prelude, (1805) iii. 84-108” (p, 367), iii should be iv; 
“/Z Pemeroso, 79-6” (p. 369), 79 should be 75, “419-36” 
(%b,) should be 418-37 , “ 538 and 541 ” (ib.) should bo 542 and 545 ; 
“in the same notebook as the translation of Juvenal” (p. 374), 
but the hmtahon of Juvenal (it is not a translation) is preserved 
in two notebooks. Furthermore it is not always clear in the titles 
and rubrics of the juvenilia whether we have the words of the poet 
or of the editor, and one wonders whether “rob’d ” (p. 276, 1. 274) 
is right and whether even in the “Dirge” (a poor a piece as a 
great poet ever produced) Wordsworth wrote “ They laid him , * , 
To cavern dark” or 

The woodman at dim morn, who blows 

The cheaiiiig turf his deai wife gave 

Professor L, N. Broughton of Cornell TJniversity, who kindly col- 
lated the dedicatory letter, argument, and first hundred lines of 
the first edition of Descriptive Shetches with the reprint here given, 
reports fifteen slight inaccuracies ni punctuation, capitalization, 
or spelling, most of which are due to following the final rather than 
the first text. 

Mr. Crofts maintains that Wordsworth’s poetry owes little to 
developments in “the sceptical and sophisticated eighteenth cen- 
tury ” since it belongs “ clearly to the simpler world of the seven- 
teenth,” and has “most curious parallels” with “the religious 
biography of this period.” The lecture is stimulating but seems to 
me in the mam unsound. For example, I do not find “profound 
modifications of personality” in the Wordsworth of 1795-8 but a 
return, with a new awareness, to the earlier personality. In the last 
four pages Mr. Crofts discriminates admirably between the treat-- 
ment of nature in Wordsworth’s poetry and in that of seventeenth- 
century writers, whose eyes were fixed, not on the object, but on 
brave, translunary things. 

Much labor has gone into the preparation of Miss Compavetti’s 
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comprehensive, careful and nsefnl edition of the gray, austere White 
Doe of Rylstone. Her volume includes the final text together with 
full, variant readings, two maps, 50 pages of notes, 42 of the com- 
ments of various writers (interesting chiefly for the light they throw 
on the history of criticism and of Wordsworth^s reputation), and 
no less than 80 pages on the sources. Not a little of this material 
might well have been condensed or omitted in the interest of a 
more searching consideration of matters less obvious but of greater 
moment. One of these is the part played by the doe in Bmily^s 
recovery. Miss Comparetfci rightly mentions the joy and peace the 
doe brings but not its reawakening of Emily^s affections. Another 
subject demanding fuller treatment is the relation of the poem to 
Scott's metrical romances, of which Wordsworth held a poor opinion 
and the popularity of which, when contrasted with the neglect of 
his own work, must have irked him. In choosing a story so similar 
even in time and place to one of Scott's own, in employing Scott's 
meter and Scott's format, the quarto, Wordsworth was certainly 
challenging comparison with the work of his friend. The challenge 
was emphasized by the shift in emphasis from the outer to the inner 
world, from pageantry to patience, from romantic love to family 
affection. Wordsworth wrote Scott on August 4, 1808: think 

your end [in Marmion] has been attained That it is not in every 
respect the end which I should wish you to propose to yourself, 
you will be well aware, from what you know of my notions of com- 
position, both as to matter and manner." In The White Doe he 
seems to be carrying out the purpose which he wished the Border 
Minstrel had proposed to himself : the exaltation of spiritual values 
over physical. The work is not an attack on the active life but an 
attempt to redress the balance in favor (as its author wrote Coler- 
idge April 19, 1808 and repeated in the Fenwick note) of ^Hhe 
better fortitude Of patience and heroic martyrdom Unsung." There 
may also be an unconscious allusion to Scott's poetry in Words- 
worth's letter to Wrangham of January 18, 1816: Throughout 
{The White Doe'll objects . . . derive their influence not from 
properties inherent in them, . . . but from such as are bestowed 
upon them by the minds of those who are conversant with [them], 
. . . Thus the Poetry . . . proceeds whence it ought to do, from the 
soul of Man, communicating its creative energies to the images of 
the external world." Nearly aU of these letters and other relevant 
documents are included in Miss Comparetti's useful edition. 

Mrs. Broughton's well-edited volume is notable for containing 
67 letters of Wordsworth's, 5 of his sister's, 4 of his wife's, 6 of 
Coleridge's, and 5 of Southey's. None of these has previously been 
published in its entirety and nearly all are recent additions to 
the rich Wordsworth collection in the Cornell University library. 
None is important or particularly interesting, although Words- 
worth's illuminating comments to Mrs. Clarkson on The Excursion 
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are here printed accurately and completely for the first time. 
Manner and the matter are characteristic of the three poets when 
not at their best: Wordsworth^ pedestrian; Coleridge, affectionate 
but wordy and tending to the fatuous ; Southey, pleasantly conver- 
sational but little more. Forty-three of the letters, addressed to 
G. H. Gordon, are concerned chiefly with Wordsworth’s attempts to 
find a home on the continent in which his son William could be 
tutored. Eeaders of these and other letters m which the Words- 
worth children figure largely will wish an account of their later 
histones. Were they, except for Dora, dull and generally negligible? 

The letters which Mr. Broughton prints (except those from 
Southey) are listed along with more than 700 other items in his 
supplement to his 1931 catalogue of the Cornell University Words- 
worth Collection. In these ten years the library has acquired not 
only unpublished letters and manuscripts but many books from 
Wordsworth’s or from Ruskm’s library, nearly 160 Coleridge items, 
and over 200 dealing with the lake country. Scholars will be glad 
to have the list of numerous books, articles, and reviews dealing 
with Wordsworth and Coleridge which could have been assembled 
only by one with Mr. Broughton’s persistence, his unusual acquaint- 
ance with new publications and with all that pertains to Words- 
worth. 

Miss Burton’s thesis is that the revisions of The Prelude reveal, 
not two Wordsworths — a young, radical, inspired creator and an 
old, pedestrian conformist — ^but one, a writer whose beliefs and 
poetic powers changed but little from 1805 to 1840. Of the evi- 
dence from the poet’s acts and letters as well as from the testimony 
of Crabb Eobinson and others which points in the opposi:fee direction, 
she says nothing. Nor does she mention the suppression of ani- 
mistic passages in the early texts and the addition of pious ones. 
The softening of lines which might be interpreted pantheistically 
she ignores or explains on other grounds. She also seems to ignore 
the cautious double negative, which was introduced rather often 
into the later text. But on this and some other points I may be 
mistaken, for the inadequacy of the index makes it difficult to dis- 
cover what subjects or passages are discussed* 

Her astonishing conclusion that when Wordsworth came to revise 
The Prelude he was a vastly better poet than his younger self ” 
(p.^227) ignores the supreme poetic gift, which is creation, not 
revision. When I compose,” a distinguished living poet has re- 
marked, I am a poet; when I revise, I am a critic.” Miss Burton 
is right in maintaining that the revisions of The Prelude are usually 
improvements ; but a great part of them are improvements such as 
almost any experienced writer could have made. Furthermore 
many of the changes commended by Miss Burton are of the kind 
that the youthful Wordsworth reprobated: bestowed” for ^^did 
give” (p. 139), "^behold” for '^see,” "cleaves” for "sticks,” 
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''ken'' for "mark/' "adhered" for "stuck," "glassy plain" for 
" ice," " garb " for " clothes," " whereto " for " to which," " ere 
long " for " meanwhile," " perchance " for " perha])s," " nigh " for 
"near" (pp. 144«5), "mtrusiTe restlessness" for "false activity," 
" stripling of the hills" for "mountain Youth," "learnt betimes 
for " been train'd up," " unworldly votaries " for " blameless priest- 
hood," "solicit our regard" for "might here be spoken of" (p. 
213). Such stuffiness Miss Burton terms "the change to a more 
poetic word" (p. 144) or to "more polished phrases" (p. 212), 
just as she finds that the distortion of the normal word order in the 
final text " greatly strengthens " the line or serves " to make the 
poem more poetic" (pp. 204-6). And so, by a singular irony, he 
who led the attack on " poetic diction " is praised for having perpe- 
trated such diction ^ 

Mr. Healey has edited with care and intelligence a small, hitherto 
unpublished notebook used by Wordsworth in 1839 and 1840. In 
it the poet ]otted down appointments and other memoranda during 
a visit to London and Oxford when he received the honorary degree 
of D. C. L. He also vnrote in it an early version of the first of his 
sonnets on Furness Abbey, an unpublished quatrain, two unpub- 
lished bits of verse apparently on a portrait of Miss Fenwick, and 
a form of Prelude ^ viii. 451-8 which differs but slightly from the 
lines as published, for which no manuscript authority had previously 
been found The material is not important but Mr. Healey has 
edited it admirably. 

Eaymonu Havetsts 


The Evolution of " The Faerie Queenef' By Josephiite Watbes 
Beitnett. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942, Pp. 
IX 299. $3.00. 

When we stop to consider we are all aware that The Faerie Queene 
m its final form has many inconsistencies and loose ends, that in the 
long course of composition it must have undergone more or less 
radical changes, and that the letter to Ealegh, which did not even 
harmonize with the part of the poem it accompanied, could not 
have been Spenser's one and only plan. Yet most of the time we 
incline, as Mrs. Bennett savs*, to assume that Spenser began With 
A Gentle Knight was pricking on the plaine ' and drove straight 
on through his six books until death overtook him, so that in our 
critical comments on his artistic development and other topics we 
are likely to forget his patchwork method. Some years ago Miss 
Spens made a serious if not too plausible attempt to divine the 
nature of the poem's evolution, and now Mrs. Bennett has made 
a new attempt. Her solid, thorough, and acute study is a notable 
contribution to Spenserian exegesis. As Mrs. Bennett's articles 
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have amply shown, she has all Spenser and Spenserian scholarship 
under ready command, and even readers who have some sense of 
virtue may now and then feel like the ladies who tried on FlormielFs 
girdle. The author^s learning, however, is only the foundation for 
a fresh and lucid argument. In the first eight chapters Mrs. 
Bennett examines such general problems as the nature of Spenser^s 
first essay (the one Harvey saw), the late plan described m the 
letter to Ealegh, and the roles of the Faery Queen and of Arthur. 
In eleven more chapters she analyzes the six books and tries to dis- 
entangle early and late elements and to explain general and 
particular changes in plot and technique, allegory and character- 
ization. One of many welcome things is her emphasis on Revelation 
as the basic source of Book i. 

In a brief review of a complex study one can perhaps best show 
its range and importance, if not the array of evidence mobilized, 
by itemizing some of the author’s ideas. These are presented in 
the book as suggestions with varying degrees of probability, but for 
convenience here they are summarized as facts. The letter ibo Ralegh 
did not embody Spenser’s plan of 1580 but was an attempt ‘^to 
systematize the product of ten yeais of experimentation.” Though 
his allegiance was divided between Virgil and Ariosto, the poet did 
not, after writing Books i and ii, decide to follow the loose pattern 
of Ariosto; he began as Ariosto’s disciple. At first, too, starting 
from Chaucer’s Sir Thopas and his own April eclogue, he celebrated 
Elizabeth as the Faeiy Queen, an English Diana. She was then 
given an Order of Maidenhead, an Order not mentioned to Ralegh 
but conspicuous in ni, iv, and v. She finally developed into the 
remote but ideal Gloriana, while her role as Diana was taken by 
Belphoebe. The Order of Maidenhead gave place to a scheme of 
twelve moral virtues, exemplified by twelve knights. But Spenser 
did not begin with supposedlv Aristotelian virtues but with the four 
cardinal and more or less Christianized virtues. The Arthur so 
prominent in the letter to Ealegh, and in our theories of Spenser’s 
heroic poem, was not an initial and central part of his plan but a 
late addition prompted by a revival of public interest in the British 
hero, an addition not always well articulated with the story as it 
stood — -as in xi, where Arthur for a while crowds Guyon out of the 
picture. The names of Guyon and Arthegall, taken from the two 
famous Earls of Warwick, were tributes to the Dudley family from 
4;he author of 8tem,mata Dudleiana. Arthur was not designed as a 
compliment to Leicester. The Irena episode in y was originally 
written about Lord Grey but in 1595 was altered to fit Sir John 
KTorris ; Arthegall, the rescuer of Irena and Burhon, is ITorris. 

As this partial list indicates, Mrs. Bennett challenges a good 
many traditional assumptions and opinions and doubtless she will 
not convince all readers on all points. For instance, I find it a bit 
hard to accept Arthur’s vision of the Faery Queen (i, ix) as 'Hittlo 
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more than a paraphrase” of Sir Thopa^ (p. 11)* And I do not 
understand the logic behind the statement that Spenser’s apolo- 
gists have devised an interpretation of chastity to fit the contents 
of the book ” (p. 144) ; one does not know what course is open to 
critics except to try to interpret what the poet gives them. Praise 
of Spenser’s positive conception of chastity has been misguided, 
Mrs. Bennett argues, because, in his "thoroughly conventional” 
view, chastity was simply virginity; because he had conceived of 
Britomart’s story " as a love story, modeled on Ariosto’s tribute to 
the house of Este ” ; because he was embarrassed by the need of 
flatteriilg the virgin queen; and because he could not please her 
with a heroine passionately in love. But after all, whatever 
Spenser’s conjectural problems, there remains the insurmountable 
fact that he did choose to write and offer to the queen a Book in 
which the heroine of chastity was an ardent ideal lover. Once in a 
while some readers may feel that, with her genius for reconstruc- 
tion, Mrs. Bennett has for the moment left her Palmer behind and 
tried to prove too much. But concreteness of exposition is one of 
her merits and, on the rare occasions when slight qualms arise, one 
has a case to meet. And as a rule one has nothing but admiration 
for the author’s analytic skill and judgment, and gratitude for 
the many fresh rays of light her dose investigation throws upon the 
poem that we have. 

Douglas Bush 


Sarmrd University 


John Dryden: Some Biographical Facts and Proilems, By Jambs 
M. OsBOEN". New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. 
Pp. XIV + $3.50. 

This is an able, scholarly performance, which will be of service 
to students of Dryden for many years to come. It covers a variety 
of subjects, for the most part related only as they pertain to the life 
of John Dryden. The manner in which they are treated testifies to 
the intelligent curiosity and scholarly resourcefulness of the author. 
Mr. Osborn’s good judgment may be illustrated not only by what 
he has included in his book but also by what he has omitted. Por 
example, he is fully aware, as I have occasion to know, of certain 
interesting records of Dryden’s financial transactions, such records 
as the exchequer receipts now in the possession of the William 
Andrews Clark Library and the account of his deposits and with- 
drawals preserved by Hoare’s Bank in London. But the story told 
by these records is still so incomplete as to be without special 
meaning, and it was therefore properly excluded. 

More than half of the book is devoted to a survey of the chief 
bio^apMes of Dryden, and the survey proves to be illuminating in 
vanous ways. N ot only does it reveal a number of interesting facts 
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about the methods of scholarship and of biographical writing em- 
ployed by such men as Birch^ Malone^ Scott, and J ohnson, hut, by 
tracing in detail how certain traditions concerning the poet origi- 
nated, developed, and (m some instances) were disposed of by 
investigation, it also simplifies the problems of Dryden’s future 
biographers, who will the more easily avoid the prejudices and 
errors of the past. The sections given to Edmond Malone ai*e 
especially informative and the appraisal of the fact-finding and the 
critical abilities of Johnson, Malone, and Scott is especially 
judicious. 

The usefulness of the book proceeds from virtues of different 
sorts. It contains new information about Dryden, his family, and 
his friends. For example, it traces Dryden^s residences in London, 
establishes the fact and the date of his baptism, calls attention to 
and dates an important letter which he wrote to Dorset, throws new 
light on his relations with Walsh, discloses several interesting facts 
about his connections with the Salwey family, to whom he was 
related, and provides us with new material about the life and death, 
in Eome, of his second son. In the analysis of manuscript notes 
and corrections in Dryden^s copy of the 1679 Spenser it gives us 
a new view of the poet's reading habits and of his attitude toward 
the text of Spenser. Besides providing new information, it out- 
lines some of the more interesting problems connected with Dryden^s 
career, sums up, in a comprehensive way, the facts bearing upon 
them, and weighs the evidence. The results are sometimes incon- 
clusive, but Mr. Osborn's statement of the pertinent facts will at 
least lighten the task of other scholars who deal with the same 
problems. 

At the risk of appearing to quibble over words I should dissent 
from a few conclusions as they are stated by Mr. Osborn. Thus, 
when he writes, discussing the Medal of John Bayes (p. 167) ; 

Because the outside evidence always supports and never contra- 
dicts what Shadwell says, even those incidents where corroborative 
evidence is lacking must be accepted until they can be disproven " ; 
I should say that they must be accepted as probabilities but not as 
facts. Likewise when he writes, apropos of the Verses on Konigs- 
mark (p. 264) • In the absence of contradictory evidence Gregor's 
testimony is enough, in my opinion, to allow the verses to be ac- 
cepted as Dryden's " ; I should say, inasmuch as this kind of testi- 
mony has so often proved to be misleading, that Dryden's author- 
ship is a possibility but not a fact. However, since it is pretty 
clear that Mr. Osborn offers such judgments tentatively, with the 
full realization that further evidence may lead to different con- 
clusions, they are not properly subject to serious objection. These, 
and the half dozen minor slips to be found in the volume, do not 
detract from its essential soundness and usefulness. 

EnwABB N. Hooran 

Un^ers^t^ of California at Loo Angeles 
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Stefan George: Poems. Eendered into English by Cakol North 
Valhope and Erkst Morwitz. Pantheon Books Inc. [1043] 
253 pp. $2.75. 

Late^ yeais after Eilke, Stefan George makes his appearance in 
the poetic and spiritual world of the United States, perhaps at an 
opportune time i. e. at a moment when America, after facing the 
enormous problems of the war with almost stoical composure, is 
beginning to bend its emotional energies toward the tasks of peace 
and reconstruction. If the reading public and especially the 
younger generation can overcome the difficulties which form and 
thought of this poet both in translation and original present, there 
is hope that he may with his sternness of vision and intransigence 
of ethical postulates help to shape the social and political ideas of a 
post-war world, hope and irony if he whom the Nazi leaders would 
fain have raised on their shield while he lived and deified after 
he had passed, should have prophesied rightly in his words 

I shall be earth, shall be the grave of heroes, 

That sacred sons approach to be fulfilled. 

The present translation is imbued with the spirit of Stefan 
George throughout down to its very technique, which the epilogue 
on Method and Purpose ” elucidates : it bars every freedom of the 
translator except that of sometimes changing feminine to masculine 
rhymes, thus yielding to the character of the English language; it 
maintains intact the mtegration of the stanza and even, if at all 
feasible, of the line; it observes the meter and its ornaments, such 
as alliteration and vowel scales, and zealously guards the dignity 
of form as expression of content against patchwords in rhyme or 
rhythm,^ Bearing in mind such selfimposed strictures and the 
extraordinar}^ difficulties of the text itself, the objections and sug- 
gestions appended at the end of this review should be seen in proper 
proportion and considered as a modest contribution toward a second 
edition of the book 

A word must still be said about the introduction, which presents 
the reader not only with a competent introduction to the world and 
art of Stefan George by one of his close friends, but also with a 
running commentary to these 99 poems, which were chosen from 
seven of the poet's volumes not alone for their intrinsic merit^but 
from tlie^ standpoint of presenting a conception of his development, 
art and ideals. N o doubt the felicitous cooperation of the transla- 
tors owes its success to the esoteric knowledge and intei'pretatioii of 
Mr. Horwitz and the tried art of verse rendering of Mrs. North 
Valhope. The larger part is at least more than adequate and a 
goodly number of the poems are congenial and strikingly brilliant 
(especially those of Teppich des Lebens and Siehenie Ring). The 
numbers of the following observations refer to pages : 
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Yocahulary (especially in technical terms and shading) : 43 woodwax • 
unfamiliar for h^oom, 105 qmokemng grasses the pluial destroys the 
definiteness of a botanical name (better known as quick grass) ; tcndnls 
need not be trimmed (in spite of Murct-Sanders the word Rankcn means 
only hranchj vine), 3 51 osiers need no wateiing» wall-hloom deviates too 
fai fiom the technical name wall flowci , 43 tide is moving water and docs 
not form a frozen surface, just as in 57 waves cannot seive as a minor, 47 
oosed' disagreeable connotation, fence has no bark, Wipfel are not 
spiays, 51 slacken the absolute use of verbs (either without object noun 
01 leflexive) is disturbing, as for instance also m 73 flinging (myself) 
and in 55 where further landing suggests a pier, 53 grau suggests mouin- 
ing while sallow has a negative valuation; 55 regions too indistinct for 
Qela^ide^ frosty has a disagreeable connotation, which especially in 173 viti- 
ates the key woid.-, kuhle Au of this landscape, 85 hespricht stills, charms, 
99 to fix the vague divimngs of the night — ^incomprehensible, 119 Belt 
surge"* 143 spun for niederfiel is misleading, one sees grain instead of hail, 
171 tide"* Stanza 3 is incomprehensible; in the last stanza an and between 
circling stars and flowers Mowing -would clarify the serial construction; 
173 rue pity instead of emotion? 175 Rasen cannot be seen in rows, fruit 
is spent suggests end rather than beginning; the change of tense in 
abating and do not grasp changes the subtle shading; 183 Lord of Turning" 
IS incompiehonsible, 185 candid is not a visual impression; 195 revealed 
is too pale for aw/nis; 203 raunt hreathesi 211 Bleihe der Flamme 
Trahan t follow the flame would have the flame move, while the idea is 
that it stays, 213 light within flaming in"* 219 hollow would be more con- 
crete than the plural, 227 he immersed lacks the dynamic; 285 stay 
does not expioss that he may enter but would not remain, 237 is gone' 
expi esses abstiactly a pennanent state instead of the concrete today^s 
waiting m vain; 239 this these cacophonous 
Construction 47 to the yet unknown, person or object’ remote in his 
grief, which is the subject, who or the unknown’ 49 he cannot be under- 
stood as ref 01 ring to sun (In hall of . the sun » . . planets reigns?) 57 
too seems to modify garlands and not your, 59 shall play rulci which is 
the verb’ 09 th<3 plural paths would have separated more clearly motley 
from pond; 81 locks wreathe^, last line is incomprehensible; would now not 
be better than then m last stanza’ 99 gam sounds commercial; 103 comma 
after gains would clarify somewhat, as after voice in 129 and after now m 
133 (fourth lino from bottom) , 139 the construction of the last four lines 
wmld become eleai if Be now . laving could be at the end (unfoi in- 
nately disturbing the rhyme scheme), 151 edges; cannot be immediately 
recognized as a verb; 153 the change of tenses makes the last stanza in- 
comprehensible; 157 IS shifted; the motion demands a dynamic veib form 
in the present tense, otheiwise the noun dominates the metaphor; 103 who 
is the spouse"* 107 is come; knows' the present tense instead of the past 
makes it abstract; 201 confusion of tenses beclouds the meaning entirely; 
209 first lines* incomprehensible; would this be better ♦ You call it much 
when that which I possess / you took as yours ; precarious is hed&nkUch 
pot adverbial, and in sense; oompellmg"t voucher suggests the paper 
rather than the person; 217 line 3 my (so in original) instead of the 
would make the passage clearer; 219 change to: That he was granted 
sojourn in their splendor; and since they refers to heights, it would be 
more emphatic and clearer in its leference at the beginning. They shall 
continue . . ♦ ; 231 grooves; cannot be sensed as a verb, 236 line 7 that 
house ? 


The reader will Tseenly miss a complete alphabetic index of titles 
and first lines. 




The Johns Sopkms University 
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Three Poets and Reality, A Study of a German, an Austrian and a 
Swiss contemporary lyricist. By Euth Hofeichtee. Yale 
University (for Vassar College), 1942, $2.00. 

Entli Hofricliter hat in dem vorliegenden Band das Werk dreier 
inoderner Lyriker auf ihr Verhaltnis zur Eealitat hin untersncht. 
Die drei Diehter sind Carossa, Weinheber und StefEen — ein 
Dentscher, ein (Jsterreicher imd ein Schweizer, Der Begnff 

Eealitat ist in seinen beiden griindsatzlichen Mdglichkeiten 
gefasst : als Natnr, im weitesten Smne des Wortes, nnd als politisehe 
Gegebenheit. Der natnrnaheste der drei Dichter ist Carossa ; fur den 
Anthroposophen Steffen hat die Natur nur als Symbol und Gleichnis 
dichterisches Leben, wahrend die ideologiseh onentierte Lyrik 
Weinhebers sioh in einer voUig abstrakten Landschaft bewegt. Was 
diese Dichter aber, auf der anderen Seite, miteinander verbindet 
ist die politisehe Eealitat: ihre mehroder wemger gewollte Existenz 
innerhalb des nationalsozialistischen Machtbereiches. Ihr Ver- 
haltnis zum Hitlerismus ist dabei aber wieder so verschieden wie 
ihre Personlichkeiten verschieden sind: Carossa nimmt ihn mit 
versteckt protestierender Eesignation hin, Steffen ignonert ihn 
vdllig, und nur Weinheber hat ihn wirklich zur bizarren Basis 
seiner Dichtung gemacht. Die Verfasserin hat sich jedoch nicht 
mit der PeststeUung dieser geistigen Situation begnugt, sondern ist 
durch gesehiokte Analysen kntisch zu den diehterischen und 
menschlichen Quellen dieser Dichter vorgedrungen. Besonders 
aufschlussreich ist die Untersuchung der inkonsequenten und wider- 
spruchsvollen Weltanschauung Weinhebers. Die Auseinanderset- 
zung mit Carossa und Steffen dagegen bringt wenig Neues zutage. 
Das mag nicht zuletzt daran liegen, dass weder Carossa noch 
Steffen (und Carossa noch weniger als Steffen) praedominierend 
lyrisehe Dichter sind. Wahrend die Verfasserin aber das erzahlende 
Werk Carossas ausfiihrlich in die Diskussion einbezieht, so aus- 
fuhrlieh, dass die Lyrik dieses Dichters eigentlich nur zur Erhart- 
ung der aus der Prosa gewonnenen Aufschlusse benutzt wird, 
beschrankt sie sich bei Steffen ausdrucklich auf die Lyrik: ein 
etwas unsystematisches Vorgehen, das nicht ganz befriedigt. 

Am wenigsten uberzeugt der Eahmen, in den die drei Einzelarbei- 
ten eingespannt sind. In einem einleitenden Kapitel werdep 
Probleme angeschnitten, auf die es im Eolgenden keine Antwort 
gibt. Abgesehen von dem Verhaltnis der drei Dichter zu Eilke wird 
wenig Oder nichts gesagt uber ihren Platz in der deutschen Litera- 
turtradition Es wird kein Versuch gemacht, ihre eigene Eealitats- 
schau zu dem Eealitatsproblem fruherer Generationen in Beziehung 
zu setzen. ^ Ebenso wenig wird begrundet, warum die Verfasserin 
sich auf die drei herausgegriffenen Dichter beschrankt hat, und 
man muss bedauem, dass der Eahmen nicht waiter gefasst wurde 
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und das Problem der Realitat beim modernen Dichter iiberhaupt 
und als solches ms Auge fasst. Trotzdem aber haben wir hier emen 
ersten ernsthaften Versuch^ die Eolle des Lynkers unter vollig 
unlynschen Verhaltnissen und Umstanden, des Lynkers unserer 
Zeit, zu untersuchen und ein Kapitel der modernen deutsclien 
Literaturgeschichte zu skizzieren, das noch viele kommende Gene- 
rationen von Historikern beschaftigen wird — ^wenn die hier unter- 
suchte politische Realitat erst wirklich Histone geworden ist. 

WOLS’GANG PaULSEK 

State University of Iowa 


The Itahan Questione della Lingua. An Interpretative Essay. By 
Kobeut a. Hale, Jb. Chapel Hill, 1943. 66 pp. (University 
of North Carolina Studies in the Eomance Languages and 
Literatures, 4.) 

Mr. Hall’s Essay gives us something more than a mere outline 
of the Questione della Lingua. He has attempted to review the 
whole question and to evaluate it from the vantage point of modern 
linguistic science; and in this respect his approach adds to and 
criticises the treatment of the subject by Vivaldi, Labande-Jeanroy 
and others. It is inevitable and acceptable that he should use 
Labande-Jeanroy’s distinction of the four possible positions in this 
long debate: 1) Tuscan and Archaistie 3) Tuscan and Anti-Archa- 
istic 3) Anti-Thiscan and Archaistie and 4) Anti-Tuscan and Anti- 
Archaistic. There can surely be no quarrel with these headings or 
with Hall’s particular allocations under them. Likewise his external 
history of the debates is scrupulous and accurate. 

The third chapter of the essay entitled " Who was Eight ” is more 
provocative. In order to formulate judgment, Mr. Hall insists on 
distinguishing three elements of the debate : the origin and nature 
of Italian, its extension, and the question of authority. As to actual 
origin, Mr. Hall finds that the " Tuscan ” party was right. Mod- 
ern linguistics furnishes incontrovertible proofs of the Tuscan and 
more specifically Florentine nature of standard Italian.” In the 
question of extension of this standard language, both sides exag- 
gerated their claims. In its spread, the Florentine language took 
up features from dialects which it overlaid and superseded. The 
formation of Italian in the Trecento and the spread of the language 
was of the same t 3 rpe as that of standard French, Spanish or 
English. As for the question of authority, Mr. Hall keeps to his 
vantage point of " modem linguistic science ” and brings to bear 
on the position ‘‘'that no type of linguistic structure and no linguis- 
tic phenomenon is mherently and inalterably superior to any 
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other. Nor does any speaker of a language have any inherent 
authority over any other speaker.” 

It IS interesting to have here the viewpoint of modern linguistic 
science ” introduced into the question. But one feels that Hall has 
at this point kept too strictly to a position of modern linguistic 
scientisi to the detriment of his Ustoncal judgment. That is, he 
seems here to be making a pronouncement which few of the debaters 
in the long quest wne would have found very reasonable. For, as 
Mr, Hall weU knows, but as linguistic scientist refuses to consider 
here, the questions della lingua was primarily a debate over a 
standard lilernty language. To judge of ‘Svho was right” without 
considering this fundamental aspect of the question, however thorny 
and unscientific it may be, seems to misplace the true accent of the 
historical situation. From the earliest apotheosis of the ^Hre 
corone” to Manzom, the question of an authoritative literary 
tradition is constantly present in the Questions. Even with Dante, 
of course, it was very much present. Mr. Hall may be quite right 
in stating that the volgare illustre or aulico set up by Dante in 
the D. V. E, was not a fact” and that ^^the plain truth of the 
matter is that such a volgare aulico never existed outside of the 
imagination of Dante and the anti-Tuscans.” But is it not more 
important to the question that it did exist in Dante^s imagination, 
and continue to be an elusive fera fuggiUva (quod in qualibet 
redolet eivitate, nec cubat in uUa) through the centuries. What 
modern Italian writer has failed to pursue it m his work? In a 
chapter headed who was right ” such things must be taken into 
account. 

These are perhaps minor doubts. Mr. HalFs essay merits atten- 
tion from all students of Italian and is the neatest digest of the 
Questione della lingua now m print. 

Chaeles S. Singleton- 


Simon Tyssot de Patot and ihe Seventeenth-Century Bacicground 
of Ontical Deism. By David Rice McKee Baltimore : The 
Johns Hoplaiis Press, 1941. 105 pp. 

The Voyages et avanhms de Jacques Masse appeared in I’J'IO. Of 
this little book, the Marquis d^Argenson wrote nearly half a century 
later ; 

Ce livre a fait grand biuit dans son temps, et est cneore aujourdliui k hi 
mode. C'est un voyage imaginaiie dans les terres australes, en nu pays ofi 
1 auteur pretend que Ton vxvoit sous la religion naturelle, avec une candeur 
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et iin ordre que Fon ne voit point sous la religion r4v414e. II se pr4tend 
bon cliietien, mais il intioduit des interlocuteui s qui lancent effront^ment 
des aigumens terribles contie la religion 

The author of these ^^argumeus ternbles/^ Simon Tyssot de 
Patot^ remained prudently unknown to his reading public in the 
eighteenth century. Born in London in 1655^ he passed a few 
years in Eouen, but spent most of his life as a Protestant refugee 
in Holland. Even there his independence of thought brought him 
some trouble and persecution. His intellectual background was 
developed from such reading as Montaigne, Descartes, Gassendi, 
Hobbes, Spinoza, La Mothe Le Vayer, Denis Veiras,^ Bayle, and 
Fontenelle. He was one of the popularizers of critical deism and, 
forerunner of Beranger, belonged, he says, to “la Eeligion des 
honnetes gens^^ (p. 92) Unlike Eousseau later, Tyssot “has no 
primitivistic abhorrence to the use of money, nor is he an advo- 
cate of happy Ignorance (p. 87). His Fable des abeilles, unre- 
lated to Mandeville’s, seems to have aroused echoes in Voltaire’s 
Dictionnaire philosophique, Article Aheilles (1770) (pp. 58-61). 
In another passage Voltaire refers, in a long list of freethinkers, to 
“Fauteur d6guis6 sous le nom de Jacques Mass4” (p. 11). Thus 
Tyssot de Patot takes his place among those obscure authors of 
“imaginary voyages” who played no small rSle in the spread of 
new and liberal ideas. Professor McKee’s careful and intelligent 
study fills a gap in this important phase of literary history. The 
Voyages et avaniures de J agues Masse remains today one of the 
most interesting of these secondary works not undeservedly resur- 
rected from the past.^ 

Geoege E. Haveks 

Ohio ^tate XJnivers%ty 


DArgenson, Memoires, Paris, Janiiet, 1858, v, 125-26. 

E Von der Mubl, Denis Veiras et son H%sto%Te des Sevaramles, 
Pans, 1938. 

® The spelling of Locke as ** Loke ’’ by Tyssot does not have the special 
significance which Professor McKee attaches to it (p, 80). The spelling 
occurs, for example, in the original edition of Voltaire’s Lettres pMlo- 
sophi^ues {Lanson ed, Paris, 1915-17, 1, 166 ff.), and was not an unnatural 
way to reproduce the name in French at^ the time. The use by Voltaire of 
mathematical computation in 1771 against the idea of resurrection of the 
body can be linked also with his famous “ Note des damn'ds/’ added to the 
Stennade in 1746 (Moland, vxix, 175, n. 1). In this connection (cf. pp. 
65-66), it is worth remarking also that Jacques Masse is mentioned at 
Cirey as early as January, 1739, by Mine de GrafBigny, not, as Professor 
McKee inadvertently states, by Mme du Ch9.telet (p 11). The detail does 
not affect, however, the legitimate inference that the woxk was already 
known to Voltaire as to a rather wide reading public. 
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Life in Eighteenth Century England. By Kobeet J. Allen. 
Bostoa, Massachusetts* Museum of Fine Arts, [1941], Portfolio 
of 4g plates with explanatory captions and 40-page interpretative 
booklet. $5.20. (Museum Extension Publications, Illustrative 
Set, 4.) In 42 plates are 61 illustrations, from 22 collections, 
public and private, here and abroad, representing the age in which 
England was changed from a little agricultural island to a rich 
mercantile colonial nation. In his prefatory note Professor Tinker 
prepares for the emphasis on material things and on the lesser 
arts/^ as well as for the umty of spirit largely prevalent from poetry 
and politics to china and furniture. If in the whole collection 
balance and proportion are not perfect, for representing the life of 
the age, because of overweight on some matters, and omission of 
others (such as the plight of the poor and notably, religion, in the 
age of the Wesleys and Whitefield), that is almost inevitable. We 
are grateful that five valuable pieces of theatrical history can be 
provided from the Harvard Theatre Collection, and if we might 
prefer that the portrait of Coram had taken the place of one of 
Hogarth^s Marriages,^^ we know that humanitarianism could not 
be adequately depicted thereby, nor could Gin Lane serve fully 
for the misery and brutality of that refined age. But No. 30, of 
17th century interest, might well have given way to perhaps, the 
fine print of Stourhead, a drawing of trees by Gainsborough, an 
aquatint by William Gilpin, to show the important line running 
from Shaftesbury to Wordsworth, now hardly indicated. If we wish 
for a view of the Bath Crescent, that is probably because of recent 
news. 

Dr. Alienas accompanying brochure provides compactly much 
information, which might connect more closely with the pictures 
and gives a list of books and one of musical recordings available. 
This portfolio is one more valuable aid to the teacher of literature, 
history or art, for which we owe gratitude to the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. 


Wellesley College 


ELIZABETH W. MAKWABIHG 
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PATBE’S USE OB GEBEK QUOTATIONS 

Though Pater’s scholarship is usually taken for granted, it has 
been questioned by various critics. His biographer, Wright, for 
instance, wrote that Pater was “ no scholar, as Oxford understands 
the word ” and mentioned particularly his weakness in Latin and 
Greek and his habit of misquoting the Bible.^ His use of quota- 
tions in general has been criticized by Chew, who wrote that it was 
characterized by “ the separation of passages joined in the original, 
the junction of passages far distant in the original, unnoted omis- 
sions and, in some cases, mistranslations.” Chew considers this 
"intentional, yet with no thought of deception, being closely related 
as a literary device to Pater’s whole method of composition ” and 
yet so persistent that "in hardly a single translated passage can 
one depend upon the accuracy of the translation,” ® Since Chew 
drew his illustrations almost entirely from modern literature, I 
have undertaken a study of Pater’s Greek quotations to see what 
light they throw upon his classical scholarship and his literary 
usage. The difficulty of such a study lies partly in the great num- 
ber of quotations and partly in the fact that Pater almost never 
gives an exact reference to a specific passage. Sometimes he refers 
to a particular book of Homer or to a dialogue of Plato, occa- 
sionally even to a book of the Bepullic, but usually he introduces 
a quotation only by saying, " as Pausanias tells us ” or " as Plato 
says.” However, it has been possible to trace more than four 
Hundred references to their source. These fall naturally into three 
groups, direct quotations in Greek with or without translations, 
passages directly translated usuaUy with quotation marks, and 
allusions without actual translation. 

^Thomas Wright, The Xdfe of WaWer Pater (Itoudon, 1907), 1. 836; H. 
114. 

•Samuel C. Chew, “Pater's Quotations," Naiio», 98 (1914), 404 f. 
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Direct quotations in Greek vary in extent from one or two words 
to three lines. They number about a hundred and twenty, approxi- 
mately two-thirds from Plato but from many other writers also, 
Homer, Hesiod, Parmenides, Heraclitus, Pindar, Aeschylus, Euri- 
pides, Thucydides, Xenophon, Athenaeus, Cleanthes, Strabo, Pau- 
sanias and Marcus Aurelius. The majority of these quotations 
are entirely accurate but slight changes are found in some. It is 
Pater^s habit to quote a noun phrase in the nominative, what- 
ever its case in the original. What Chew calls unnoted omis- 
sions are found not infrequently but often the word omitted is a 
conjunction, pronoun or some other word, superfluous or even 
unintelligible in a phrase quoted out of its context.^ Occasionally 
a more important word or phrase is omitted for the sake of brevity,* 
once several lines.® In one case the omission of the word if 
(ei) and the consequent change from a condition to a statement 
leaves an incorrect form of the negative.® Chew^s criticism that 
Pater joins passages far distant in the origmal is illustrated, as 
far as I can see, only once in the Greek quotations, when Plato is 
discussing the same subject in both passages and in the later 
passage refers to the earlier one with the words which we were 
disi‘ussing just now.^^^ Occasionally Pater adds a Greek phrase 
not found in the passage quoted. In one case the phrase added, 
itself by .tself,’^ is frequent in Plato though it does not occur 
m this passage.® In another case Pater introduces a quotation 
by a Greek phrase along with you to consider, to seek out, what 
the tiling may he.^’® This is essentially Platonic in tone and 
vocabulary but does not appear in Plato in this form and is used 
here, I think, simply to give the quotation which follows a proper 
setting.^ Similarly Pater rounds out Pindar’s phrase " the delight- 

® Eight examples. 

* Five examples 

“Rep, 478 A, B, Plato and Platomsm (London, 1910), 43. All refer- 
ences to Pater’s works are to this Library Edition. 

is ungrammatically used with the indicative in an independent 
clause (Meno, 87 B, Plato and Platomsm, 83 ) . 

Eep,, 398 B and 414 B, Plato and Platomsm^ 247. 

® aM KaB* tdro, Meno, 86 C, Plato and Platonism^ 83, 

® ical cv^nTwat Sri irore eariv, Plato and Platonism, l79. Con- 

trary to Pater’s usual custom the Greek in this ease is added in a footnote 
Note wrong accents. 
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fill things by adding in Hellas/^ In another passage the 
addition of a preposition makes it possible for him to bring 
naturally into his sentence words used together by Plato but in 
an entirely different context.^^ Certain slight changes may be 
due to a faulty memory; for instance, a change in order, the use 
of a simple verb rather than its rarer compound, the change of 
the tense of a participle, the substitution of one particle for 
anoiher, the use of a synonymous phrase. Twice this apparent 
failure of memory goes further but not far enough to affect the 
meaning.^^ Occasionally Pater^s purpose is probably to make 
the meaning more intelligible when the Greek is quoted out of 
its context, — a noun is substituted for a pronoun, for instance, 
or a specific phrase for one that is too vague when used by itself. 
In one case the Greek phrase is altered slightly in an apparent 
attempt to fit it in properly as an integral part of the sentence.^® 
One may conclude, then, that the slight inaccuracies which are 
found in about a third of Pater’s Greek quotations may be acci- 
dental and caused by a faulty memory or may be intentional and 
brought about by a desire for brevity or an attempt to make a 
phrase intelligible when quoted out of its context or to adapt 
it to the passage in which it is used. Since the inaccuracies are 
comparatively few and, for the most part, so slight as never to 
change the essential meaning, it would be pedantic to censure him 
because he did not meticulously check all his references. In addi- 
tion to Greek quotations Pater frequently uses Greek words and 
phrases, which cannot be traced to any single passage. Usually 
these phrases are idiomatic Greek and correctly used but he makes 
one curious slip in using the accusative with a verb which always 
takes the dative. This is so obviously wrong that it seems strange 
that the error was not noticed and corrected in a later edition.^* 
Pater’s direct translations from the Greek may be divided into 
two groups : those varying in length from a phrase to several lines 

Pindar 0. 14 S, Flatty md FMonism, 267. 

FMedr.f 272 A, Fluto md Flatonism, 119. 

Marcus Aurelius 7.53, 2.475 Phaedo, 97 0, FMo and 

PlatonUm, 81 . 

Marcus Aurelius 4. 32, MaHm, 1. 200. 

dKoXavBelv rhv "klrfov, Flato and FManism, 281. Campbell calls atten- 
tion to this m his review of Flato and Platonism, Cl, Fev., 7 (1893), 266^ 
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and the longer passages, roughly half a page to several pages.^® 
Ezcluding Plato and Marcus Aurelius, whom it is convenient to 
consider separately, there are approximately fifty short passages, 
covering a wide range of writers. The writers appearing most fre- 
quently are Horner,^® the Homeric Hymns, Heraclitus, Parme- 
nides, Pindar, Euripides and Pausanias. There are also one or 
two translations from Hesiod, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Aristotle, Callimachus, Plutarch, Athenaeus, Aris- 
teides and Hermas. Two of the translations are rather free^^ 
and occasionally unimportant words are omitted but, on the 
whole, the translations are remarkably close and accurate. The 
junction of passages far distant in the original to which Chew 
objects is found only in two short passages from the Shepherd 
of Hermas.^® 

His longer translations differ somewhat in faithfulness to the 
original. That of a passage of twenty-seven lines from Theocritus^ 
seventh idyl is very close.^® His translation of a messenger- 
speech from the Bacchae of Euripides and of the Halcyon are 
somewhat cut but fairly close.^® Cleanthes* Hymn to Zeus is 
shortened by omissions to almost hall Shorey says of this, 
Walter Pater, by a trick of translation, converts its loose verbose 
rhetorical Greek hexameters into the plausible likeness of an Old 
Testament psalm/^^® And yet, one may add, still manages to 
keep closely to the originaL^^ The translation from Eusebius’ 

Direct translations when accompanied by the Greek, as some of them 
are, usually do not have quotation marks but quotation marks are regu- 
larly used when the Greek is not given. 

Once Pater uses six lines of Pope’s translation of the Odpssey, without 
indicating his indebtedness. As far as I know this is the only time when 
be uses a translation not his own {Od 7. 86-90, Greek Studies, 196), 

^'^Thuc 2.41, Plato and Platonism, 102; Pans. 2.10.6, Greek Studies, 
248, 249. 

Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, Greek Studies, 12; Homeric Hymn to 
Pan, Greek Studies, 16. 

Mandate, 6. 2. 2, Mandate, 10, 1. 2, Vision, 3 13. 2, Mandate, 10. 3r 1 ; 
Marius, 2. 115, 116; Vision, 3. 10. 5, 13. 3, Marius, 2. 120. 

Theocritus 7. 131-157, Greek Studies, 126, 127. 

Bacchae, 677-751, Greek Studies, 71-73. 

Marius, 2.81-84. For references in Marius I have used K, 

TuelVs annotated edition (New York, 1926)* 

Platonism Ancient and Modem (Berkeley# Oah, 1938)# 20, 

^ Plato and Platonism, 60. 
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Ecclesiastical History differs from these others in that while it 
follows the Greek closely, the passage is not only condensed by 
some omissions but certain sections are transposed and the whole 
somewhat re-arranged.^® Lucian’s Hermotimus is reduced to 
approximately half by the omission of sentences and sections or 
even groups of sections. In addition, it suits Pater’s purpose in 
Marius the Epicurean, which, one must not forget, is a work of 
fiction, to represent Hermotimus, not as an old man, but as a boy. 
That necessitates, of course, some changes ; for instance, the twenty 
years of study become months of toil.” But actually, except for 
the omission of details, which are, for the most part, unessential, 
the dialogue is produced faithfully.^® The method used in the 
somewhat abbreviated version ” of the Homeric Hymn to Deme- 
ter is slightly different : almost all the numerous ornamental 
epithets and some passages of several lines are omitted. Several 
times he summarizes a passage briefly in his own words. For exam- 
ple, a passage of twenty-seven lines, Demeter’s speech to Helius 
and his answer, is summed up by, The goddess questioned him 
and the Sun told her the whole story.” There is nothing to dis- 
tinguish this sentence in Pater’s own words from the translation, 
which follows the Greek very closely. One may object, as Chew 
does, to unnoted omissions” but one must admit that Pater is 
remarkably skillful in omitting only the digressive and the super- 
fluous and succeeds admirably in making the translation appear a 
smoothly connected whole. 

As for Plato, Pater himself sets a high standard for transla- 
tion. He says in his Essay on Style,” If the original be first- 
rate, one’s first care should be with its elementary particles, Plato, 
for instance, being often reproducible by an exact following, with 
no variation in structure, of word after word, as the pencil follows 
a drawing under tracing-paper.” Pater’s own translations of 
apj)roximately a hundred passages of Plato, most of them in Plato 
and Platonism, usually measure up very well to this standard.^® 

Eusebius 0. 4, 6, 36, 9, 10, 16, 1749, 61, 20-23, 27, 46, 46, 29-31, 36-38, 
4-lr, 42, 53-58, 61-63, Mariys, 2. 19M96. 

2 144-170, 

Studies, 83-91, 

AppreciaUons, 14, 15, 

In one case the reference is Incorrect. The reference should be 
458, not 144 {Plato and Platonism, 266). 
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There are twelve unnoted omissions” for the sake of brevity. 
Though the translation usually follows the Greek closely, in about 
a dozen of the shorter passages it is rather free. However, the 
sense is always brought out adequately and, as in seven cases the 
Greek is also given, Pater is probably here deliberately interpret- 
ing rather than translating. In three passages there is paraphrase 
rather than translation, i. e., phrases are condensed as well as 
omitted and once the order of sentences is also changed.®® In 
only one case do we find the junction of passages distant m the 
original,®^ Though there are a few obscure or infelicitous expres- 
sions, I find almost no errors.®^ Certainly Pater makes every 
effort to give a clear and exact rendering and usually he is suc- 
cessful. In the longer paragraphs, for instance, he frequently 
gives in parenthesis an explanatory word: enthusiasm (or pos- 
session),” ^^into this form of life (into a human body).”®® Or 
he gives his own personal comment in parenthesis; there are, for 
example, four such explanatory comments in a half page transla- 
tion of the Philehus,^^ As an example of the art of translation 
at its best, we might take Pater’s translation of what he calls 
Plato’s evening prayer ®® where we get a combination of painstak- 
mg accuracy with the highest literary excellence.®® 

Pater’s use of the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius in Marius 
the Epicurean must be considered by itself for the obvious reason 
that Marius is a work of fiction with Marcus Aurelius playing an 
important part. Pater clearly knows the writings of Marcus Aure- 
lius extremely well and makes use of them freely in various ways. 
Passages in quotation marks are introduced in various connec- 
tions, sometimes in the conversation of the emperor, sometimes in 
the analysis of his character. The speech of Marcus Aurelius 
before the senate is a cento of passages from his writings, twenty- 

^^Meno, 71 A, Phaedo, 98 C, Pep, 327, 328, Plato and Patonism, 101, 
80, 128 

PJiaedo, 95 C and 107 A are brought together, op cit , 95. 

Campbell points out Cl Rev , 7 (1893), 266, two or three errors. 

Plato and Platonism, 172 

Ibid,, 153, 154. 

571, Plato and Platonism, 138. 

Campbell in his review says, " The translations of illustrative passages 
are exiaremely close and have a strong flavor of the oiieinal” iCl Rev 

7,266). V 
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two of which may be traced to their source.®^ On one occasion 
phrases from the Meditations are actually put into the mouth of 
Pronto.®® As might be expected from the circumstances under 
which they are used, the translations are, for the most part, free 
and in many cases, though accompanied by quotation marks, are 
paraphrases rather than translations. Aside from the cento men- 
tioned above and another shorter one,®® there is one other case in 
which two passages far distant in the original are joined.^® In 
addition to thirty-five passages that can be definitely located in 
the Meditations, there are several others given with quotation 
marks and often as the sentiment of Marcus Aurelius which, 
although in his spirit and consistent with his ideas, cannot be 
traced to any specific passage in his writings. 

Aside from quotations in Greek and direct translations, there 
are nearly two hundred references in Pater to specific passages of 
Greek literature which may be traced without any question to 
their source. In most cases, the name of the Greek author is indi- 
cated. Rather more than half of these, as might be expected, refer 
to Plato, and more than half of the Plato references are to the 
Republic, though there are also references to the Apology, Lysis, 
Meno, Phaedo, Phaedrus, Symposium and Theaetetus^^ Most of 
these references to Plato occur, naturally, in Plato and Platonism 
but about thirty are found in other works of Pater. Half a dozen 
passages are referred to more than once. Of the non-Platonic 
references, the largest number (25) are to Homer and the next 
largest number (16) to Pausanias. This is not strange, when one 
considers Paler^s great interest m art and religion, which makes 
both Homer and Pausanias, different as they are, important as 
source material. There are also references to the Homeric Hymns, 
Xenophanes, Herodotus, Thucydides, Pindar, Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, Aristophanes, Xenophon, Aristotle, Plutarch, the Greek 
Anthology, Aelian, Arrian, Athenaeus and Dio Cassius. At times 

^'^Martus, 1 . 201 * 211 . 

2 . 10 . 

2.61, 52. 

Marcus Aurelius 2. 16 and 3* 11. 2, Marius^ 2. 10. 

♦^This list would be extended considerably, if there weie included dia- 
logues which Pater discusses without alluding to specido passages, e. g, 
Charmides, 
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Pater^s memory apparently proves false as to his source. For 
instance, in the story of Harmodms and Aristogeiton Pater, 
though he refers to Herodotus as his source, gives details found 
not in Herodotus, who mentions the story only briefly, but in 
Thucydides.^^ Again there is a reference to Dionysus a seven 
months" child, as Callimachus calls him " The extant remains of 
Callimachus do not contain that term but Lucian does use it of 
Dionysus.^"* Pater also says, ^^He [Homer] names Hades by the 
golden reins of his horses."" Homer uses this term of Artemis and 
Ares but not of Hades. Perhaps Pater is thinking of its use by 
Pindar in a fragment quoted by Pausanias.'*^ I cannot find that 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus mentions, as Pater says he does, human 
sacrifices in connection with the worship of Dionysus, though that 
statement is found in other writers,"^® Sometimes Pater, probably 
unintentionally, misleads the reader as to the source of a refer- 
ence. For example, when he says, ^^Alcman . . • boasts that he 
belongs to Lacedaemon ^ abounding in sacred tripods," that it was 
here the Heliconian Muses had revealed themselves to him,"" one 
would naturally suppose that he is referring to a poem of Aleman. 
Actually the reference is to an epigram of Alexander of Aetolia 
who, as a literary device, represents Aleman as speaking in his 
own person.^® So too when he speaks of those who like Aeschy- 
lus, knew Artemis as the daughter not of Leto but of Demeter"" 
there is no indication that this is given on the evidence of Hero- 
dotus.^’' Occasionally the exact circumstances under which a 
remark in Plato"s dialogue occurs eludes him. For instance, he 
twice represents Cebes as the author of a remark actually made 
by Phaedo, and once credits Socrates with an argument of 
Simmias.^® In describing Cephalus, he speaks of his Sophoclean 
amenity, as he sits there pontifically at the altar in the court of 
his peaceful house."" Actually Cephalus has come from the sacri- 
fices in the court and the interview with Socrates apparently 

** Greek Studies, 277, 278, Herod , 5. 55, Time , 6. 54-69. 

*® Greek Studies, 25, Lucian Dialogues of the Gods, 9. 2. 

XP^o'^^ios, Greek Studies, 94, Paus , 9. 23. 4. 

*® Greek Studies, 47, 48, e g. Paus. 9. 8 2. 

** Plato and Platonism, 212, Greek Anthology, 7. 709. 

Greek Studies, 169, Herod. 2. 156. 

** Greek Studies, 93, 94, 95, Phaedo, 59, 92 C- Campbell calls attention 
to this {Gl Ren., 7, 266). 
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takes place in the house.^® Similarly, Pater ascribes to the chorus 
a line spoken by Dionysus in the Bacchae,^^ 

Slight misinterpretations may be found in a few of these refer- 
ences. Though Pater knows that The old Greek word which is 
at the root of the name Daedalus . . . probably means to work 
curiously/^ he goes on to say ^^all curiously beautiful woodwork 
is Daedal work” and concludes ^Hhe main point about the 
curiously beautiful chamber in which Nausicaa sleeps in the Odys- 
sey being that ... it is wrought in wood.”®^ This interpreta- 
tion of the adjective seems to me unjustified, especially as the 
phrase shining doors” shows that the chamber was not made 
entirely of wood. Pater calls poetry ^^one of Platons two higher 
forms of divine mania” though Plato says that a third kind of 
possession and madness comes from the muses.®^ Perhaps Pater 
IS thinking of the first two (prophecy and augury) as one. 

One may conclude, then, that Pater’s Greek background was 
remarkably extensive, even granting that some of his references 
probably come from secondary sources.®® It includes not only 
Homer and the great writers of the fifth and fourth centuries but 
in the earlier period Hesiod, the Homeidc Hymns and the pre- 
Socratics, in the Alexandrian period Callimachus and Theocritus 
and in the Graeco-Koman period Plutarch, Pausanias, Lucian and 

Greek Studies j 129, Rep., 328 B Incidentally, the phrase SophO" 
clean amenity ” illustrates well the richness of Pater*s allusions, suggesting 
as it does both the story of Sophocles related by Cephalus and the term 
e^KoXos applied by Aristophanes to Sophocles (Frogs, 82). 

Greek Studies, 03, Bacchae, 19. 

Greek Studies, 237, 238, Od. C. 16-19. 

Appreciations, 209, Phaedrus, 245 A. 

Pater himself mentions Mullach’s Fragmenta Philosopkorum Grae- 
corum and Zeller’s ^‘excellent work on Greek philosophy” (Plato and 
Platonism, 59) and probably these were the source of his references to the 
pre-Soeratics. He also quotes in his chapter on Lacedaemon directly from 
K. t). Muller “ in his laborious, yet, in spite of its air of coldness, passably 
romantic work on the Dorians ” (Plato and Platonism, 199, 214, 220). The 
influence of this work in this chapter is very great and five of Pater’s 
references may be traced to it. In addition, the fact that he quotes ( Greek 
Studies, 262) from Overbeck’s GescMohte der Griechischen Ptastih, 131 
(Leipzig, 1869) suggests that he may have used the same author’s Die 
Antiken Schriftquellen sfur Gesohichte der Bilden Kunste bet den Grtechen 
(Leipzig, 1868) as a convenient compilation of references in Greek 
literature to works of art and artists. 
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Marcus Aurelius. He knows not only the extant plays of Sopho- 
cles but the fragments also, not only the Memorabilia of Xenophon 
but his Constitution of the Lacedaemonians^ the Moralia of Plu- 
tarch as well as the Lives. There are also translations from or 
scattered references to the Greek Anthology, Theophrastus, 
Strabo, Arrian, Aelian, Athenaeus, Aristeides, Hermas, Eusebius 
and Nonnus. The only considerable field of Greek literature left 
unexplored by him, it seems, was Greek oratory. Apparently the 
Alexandrian period interested him less than the Graeco-Eoman 
period, as there are comparatively infrequent references to Theo- 
critus and Callimachus and none at all to Apollonius and New 
Comedy. One cannot, however, judge conclusively the range or 
intensity of Pater^s Greek interests from his references and quota- 
tions except that they do make it clear that he was greatly inter- 
ested in certain authors and intimately acquainted with their writ- 
ings. It would not be fair, for mstance, to conclude from the 
more frequent references to Euripides that he was preferred to 
Sophocles and Aeschylus, The uncertainty of such conclusions 
may be shown m the case of Sappho. The fact that he couples her 
with Catullus as a lyric poet does not at all indicate the real 
interest m her that he must have had, since according to Wright 
he left notes for an article on her and an unfinished essay on the 
Age of Sappho.®® 

The question arises whether Pater’s knowledge of Greek litera- 
ture was accurate and thorough as well as extensive, I am not in 
this paper concerned with certain conclusions of Pater, which have 
been attacked and, it seems to me, convincingly refuted, such as 
his interpretation of the Bacchae ®® and his view of Sparta.®’^ It 
has been seen that he makes, on occasion, surprising slips and that 
he depends on a memory that does not always prove trustworthy- 
Bui considering his very extensive use of Greek quotations and 
references, the amazing thing is that these slips are so few and 
for the most part, so slight. To apply Chew’s criticism to Pater’s 
use of Greek quotations, though unnoted omissions are fairly 
common, especially in the longer translations, the junction of 

** Plato and Platonism,, 127. 

“WrigH op. out., n, lie, 128. 

A. W. Verrall, CL Rev., 9 (1896), 226 ff. 

“Paul Elmer More, Nation, 92 (1911), 365 ff. 
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passages far distant in the original occurs only rax'ely and mis- 
translations are almost non-existent. Instead of concluding as 
Chew does in hardly a single translated passage can one depend 
on the accuracy of the translation we can say that in almost no 
passage can the essential accuracy of the translation be questioned. 
Certainly only a person thoroughly at home in Greek literature 
could have had at his command such a great store of quotations 
and references and only a master of literary style could have used 
them so effectively and artistically^ without pedantry, and, for the 
most part, without sacrificing accuracy. 

Helen H. Law 

Wellesley College 


NOTES ON SIE EICHAED BLACKMOEE 

Little IS actually known about the life of Sir Eichard Black- 
more. Even the date of his birth has remained hidden, for some 
authorities have either given no birth date at all or have placed it 
around 1650.^ Good evidence exists, nevertheless, to establish 1654 
as the probable year of his birth. At the close of the inscription 
which was placed upon Blackmore’s tomb, the date of his death is 
given as October 9, 17^9, and his age is stated as seventy-six.’^ 
This would indicate that he was born, in 1653 ; but there is other 
evidence to indicate that 1654 is the correct date, for when he 
matriculated at Oxford on March 19, 1668/9, his age was given as 
fourteen.® 

A search made by the Eev. T, S, B. E- de Chaumont through the 
parish registers of Corsham in Wiltshire revealed that the page of 

lliere are five cases outside the centoes of Marcus Aurelius. 

omits the date. Among those giving 1650 or around 1650 are: 
The Bnoyclopaed%a BHtwmioa (14th ed., London, 1937), in, 684 j Joseph 
Tfiiomas, Umversal Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography <md Mythology 
(6th. ed., Philadelphia, 1930), p. 392; An Analytical Bibliography of 
Universal Collected Biography (Xtondon, 1934), p, 54. 

* The Centleman*s Magamno^ Hi (1782), 230. 

® Joseph Foster, ed, Alumm Oseonienses (Oxford, 1891), i, 133. This 
date is substantiated by The Records of Old Westminster (London, 1928), 
I, 94. It seems that Blaekmore entered Westminster at the age of thir* 
teen and remained there only a part of one year before matriculating at 
Oxford. 
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tile register covering the year 1654 is so badly torn that it might as 
well be missing; furthermore there is no entry of the birth of Sir 
Kiehard Blaekmore on any of the pages of the register covering 
the years from 164^ through 1663. It is the opinion of the clergy- 
man who made this search that the record of Blackmore^s baptism is 
on the torn page. This opinion seems justified by the fact that the 
entries of other children of the same family appear on various 
pages of the register/ Of course, this evidence of the parish regis- 
ter is negative m nature, but with the support of both the records 
of Oxford and of Westminster to back it, it seems fairly safe to 
assume that 1654 is the probable date of Sir Eichard Blackmore^s 
birth, and that at the time of his death, he was probably in his 
seventy-sixth year. 

Eichard Blaekmore, who grew up in this small village of Cor- 
sham in Wiltshire near Bath, was descended from a good family 
in Dorsetshire/^ ® This family, although old and respected, seems 
to have been m modest circumstances, and Eichard^s father, Kobert 
Blaekmore, is said to have been an attorney-at-law.® 

At the age of thirteen, Eichard entered Westminster School, 
where he remained only a brief period before proceeding on to 
Oxford/ At Oxford, Blaekmore entered as a commoner in St. 
Edmund^s Hall, where he took his degree of bachelor of arts on 
April 4, 1674, and the degree of master of arts on June 3, 1676. 
This time given over to study was much longer than was usual 
for one to remain at the university, and Anderson thinks that 
Blaekmore was preparing to become a physician.® There is evi- 
dence, however, that he served as a tutor at St. Edmund^s Hall, 
for Hearne has said of Blaekmore, That he was a great tutor, and 
much respected, as I have often heard.’^® Wood has also added 
evidence by saying, Thomas Heynes . . . became a com. of S. 
Edm. hall under the tuition of Mr. Eich. Blaekmore in the month 
of Nov. 1678.^^ Blaekmore was later in life twitted by the wits 

* Letter of May 1, 1940, from the Bev. T- S B F. de Chaumout to the 
author. 

" Robert Anderson, ed., The Works of the British Poets (London, 1795), 
VII, 581. 

® A. H Bullen, Sir Richard Blaekmore,^* DNB 

^ Joseph Foster, op, c%t,, i, 133 ® Op, o%t,, p. 681. 

* Remarks and CoUeettons of Thomas Eeame (Oxford, 1885), n, 169. 

^^AtheiMte Osfomenses (ed. by Philip Bliss, London, 1820), tv, 793, 
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who disliked him on account of his teaching. It seems strange that 
when they accused him of having been a country school teacher, 
he did not reply that he had been a tutor at Oxford. Perhaps he 
had been both, for he remained silent on this point, although he 
frequently struck back on other counts. 

According to a fellow collegian, Blackmore was a very diligent 
student, but a Dr. Thomas Pierce found Blackmore to be lacking 
in music and most defective in Greek; however he did feel that 
Blackmore was capable of being a demy, but he doubted that he 
would be chosen one.^^ It appears that Blackmore was not chosen, 
despite Robert Blackmore^s petition to the King, praying for a 
King^s letter in favor of his son, Richard, that he may be chosen 
demy of Magdalen at the next election, and in which he reminded 
the King of his having been a great sufferer for his loyalty in 
the times of usurpation.” 

Although we do not know where he got the money to travel, we 
know that Blackmore visited the continent and took his degree in 
medicine from the university of Padua, after having studied there 
for two years.^® Nothing seems to have been known about his 
journey except the general information that he visited Prance, 
Germany, and the low countries m addition to his stay in Italy. 
Among the manuscripts of Reginald Cholmondeley, Esq. of Con- 
dover Hall, Shropshire, there exist bills of exchange which were 
drawn by Richard Blackmore on James Smith in 1683 and 1684. 
These bills of exchange are dated respectively from Nismes, Mont- 
pelier, Geneva, Venice, Strasbourg, Rotterdam, and Rome, which 
seems conclusive proof that Blackmore visited these cities.^* Fur- 
ther intimation that Blackmore visited Geneva is given by Anthony 
S. Wood in an account of Thos. Bent of Lincoln College,” who 
died at Geneva, 21st of May 1683, and whose epitaph, fixed on the 
wall of a church there, was made by Richard Blackmore.^® 
Blackmore probably returned to London in 1684. On February 
9, 1685, he married Miss Mary Adams at St. PauFs Church, 

m 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Deoemher 1671 to May 17, 
1672, Preserved in the Public Mecord Office {London, 1897), p. 200, 

^^Idem. 

Fifth Meport of the Eoyal Commission of Eistorioal Manuscripts, 
Fart X (London, 1876), p. 838. 

Fasti Omnienses (London, 1815), r, 380. 
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Covent Garden, with a Mr, Hopkins officiating.^® It has not been 
known previously who Blackmore^s wife was or when he married. 
He enjoyed the distinction of being elected a fellow of the Eoyal 
College of Physicians at the Comitia Majora Eztraordinaria of 
April 12, 168?, an honor which came to him rather early m his 
career.^^ He contmned in favor, and on April 1?, 1697, he was 
sworn a physician in ordmary with accustomed fee and allow- 
ance,’^^® Two years later he attended Hannah Eromanteele, 
widow at Whitechapel; later he made a deposition for the heirs 
saying, ^ Did not at any time then think her able to make a will.’ ” 
Shortly after this Blackmore and another physician, Hannes, treated 
the Duke of Gloucester.®® When the King died, he was one of the 
physicians who gave their opinions at the opening of his Majesty’s 
body and when Queen Anne ascended the throne, he was appointed 
one of her physicians, in which position he remained for some 
time.^^ Norman Moore records that During one of the last years 
of the seventeenth century, Dr. Blackmore was elected a governor 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital.” Munk has told us that Sir 
Eichard was voted to be an Elect of the Eoyal College of Physi- 
cians on August 22, 1716, and shortly afterwards, on October 1, 
1716, he was made a Censor of the same body.” He has further 
recorded that on October 22, 1722, Sir Eichard resigned his posi- 
tion of Elect in the Eoyal College of Physicians, and the reason 
given IS that a year before he had moved his household to Boxted 
in Essex, where he spent the rest of his life.®^ 

On June 13, 1701, while he was still in London, he was elected 

Registers of St. Paul's Church, Covent Garden, London” in 
The PuUications of the Ewrleian Society (London, 1907), xxxv, 67. 

William Munk, Moll of the Royal College of Fhysioiwm (London, 
1S78), I, 467. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series of the Reign of William 
HI (London, 1927), p 107. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series of the Reign of Anne( 
(London, 1924), ii, 530 ^ 

William Pittis, Some Memories of the Life of John Radeliffe, M. D. 
(London, 1715), p, 46. ^ 

Alexander Chalmers, General B%ograph%cal Diotionwry (London, 1812), 
V, 336. 

^^The History of St Bartholomew?* $ Hospital (London, 1918), n, 351. 

»» Op. oit, I, 468. 

*^Ibid., p. 469. 
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to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
a society that counted among its members the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London.^® The last years of his life 
were saddened by the death of his wife; his affection for her is 
expressed in the epitaph which he wrote for their joint tombs.-® 
An abstract of the will of Sir Richard Blackmore, which was 
dated May 13, 1739, reads as follows: 

I desire to be buried in Boxted parish church, near my late wife, between 
11 & 12 at night, with a velvet pall over my coffin, but no pall -bearers & mj 
coffin to be plain and neat but not adorned with escutcheons & other orna- 
ment except what is necessary and no hatchment to be put up upon my 
house I desire all my lands, etc. to be sold. I bequeath to my great 
niece, Mary Warner, the interest on £500 until her age of 21 & then she to 
have the whole To my nephew, Richard Blackmore Hurst, £2000 on age of 
21. To my niece, Rebecca Stafford, £500 & a further £150. To Robert 
Maberly, son of my niece Maberly, £50. To William Beach, son of my niece 
Beach, £50 To my nieces Anne Ellison & Mary Beach, my sister, uncles, 
the children of my niece Mabeily, £5 each. If Richard Blackmore Hurst 
die before the age of 21, then £1000 to Oxford University to the Vice Chan- 
cellors and other Hoads of Houses, to elect a student or Member of the 
Univeisity to write poems on divine subjects six months in every year, 
giving preference to St. Edmund’s hall, vis. — 650 lines in verse to be 
approved by the Vice chancellor & for the other six months to write some 
discourse in prose to censure & discourage all profane & obscene plays, 
poems, & other immoral writings which shall be published alternately each 
half year; each student elected to continue for 7 years. To Edward Moore, 
of Boxted, gent, £20 & I make him my executor, & to his sons, Edward & 
Thomas Moore, £5. 

Residuary legatee; — my nephew Richard Blackmore Hurst; if he die before 
the age of 21, then Miss Rebecca Stafford, Mr, Robert 
Maberly, Mr. William Beach & Mary Warner to go 
share & share alike as residuary legatees. 

Signed; Richard Blackmore. 

Witnesses: — ^Henry Goodrick, Alice Norman, Arthur Mansal. 

Proved; — 4 November 1729, by Edward Moore the executor named.®^ 

E. Htxdsoit LosTCf 

Universit'j/ of Detaware 


Calendar of State PaperSf Domeetio Series of the Heign of 'William 
(London, 19S7), p, 358. 

Quoted in the ^entleman^s Magassine, m ( 1782 ) , 230. 

Abstract of Sir Richard Blackmore’s will, furnished to the author by 
Miss Mary M, O’EarrelL 
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LA COULEUE DANS LA COMEDIE HUMAINE DE BALZAC 

On lit dans le Journal des Gonconrt: 

Flaubert nous disait aiijourd’hui : Thistoire, I’aventure d’un roman Qa 
m^est bien 4gal. J’ai la pensee quand je fais un roman, de rendre une 
coloration, une nuance. Par exemple, dans mon roman cartbaginois, je 
veux faire quelque chose de pourprei dans Madame Bovary ^ je n’ai eu 
que Fidee de rendre un ton, cette couleur de moisissure de Fexistence des 
cloportes,^ 

La couleur a-t-elle vraiment nn r61e aussi important dans les 
romans de Flaubert? II est permis d’en douter. II m^a paru 
intferessant, toutefois, de noter que ce proc6de litteraire, si on le 
depouille de cet air de paradoxe que Flaubert lui donne dans le 
passage cit4 plus haut, est parfaitement connu de Balzac. II Pa 
utilise, et d^une fagon conseiente, dans plusieurs de ses romans. 
Voici, d’abord, ce qu’il ecrit dans les premieres pages du Phc 
Ooriot : 

La rue Neuve-Sainte-Genevi4ve surtout est comme un cadre de bronze, 
le seul qui convienne h ce r4cit, auquel on ne saurait trop preparer Fintel- 
hgenee par des eouleurs brunes, par des id4es graves; . . . ® 

Dans Les Employhy c’est tout un groupe de personnages qu’il 
fait mouvoir dans une atmosphere grise et voilee. Ce sont de 
petites gens qui complotent dans Pombre et le secret. II lea com- 
pare a des souris, k des belettes. Elisabeth Baudoyer, P§.me du 
eomplot, 

avait en elle quelque chose de chetif qui faisait mal li voir. . . . Ses 
traits fins, ramasses vers le nez, donnaient & sa figure une vague ressem- 
blance avec le museau d’une belette. - . . Son teint (dtaxt) plein de tons 
gris, presque plomb4s,® 

Mitral, un auxiliaire, est un homme a visage de la couleur de la 
Seme et oil brillaient deux yeux tabac d^Espagne.^^ C’est un avare 
froid comme une corde k puits et sentant la souris. Les anises 
sont des auvergnats, marchands de ferraille ou de meubles d^oeca- 

^1, 367. 

®vi, 223. Sauf indication contraire, les citations de Balzac sont faites 
d^aprSs F4dition Conard. 

50. 
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Sion, des nsuners de bas etage. II les oppose anx Kabonrdins qn’il 
fait Yivre dans nn milieu brillant et fortement colore, 

Ce procede est encore plus manifesto dans le troisifeme episode 
de VEi$toire des Treize^ la Fille aux yevjx d'^or. On sait que le 
titre primitif de ce curieux roman devait §tre la Fille mx yem 
rouges ; ^ et c’est, en effet, cette couleur qui se d^gage du r6cit. 
L’action se passe dans un boudoir rouge, blanc et or.“ Paquita ne 
s^abandonne a de Marsay qu^apres Pavoir revStu d^une robe de 
velours rouge. Enfin c^est dans le sang que le drame se termine; 
la fille aux yeux d^or expire noy6e dans le sang.^^ ® 
Eappelonsmous aussi que c’est dans les neiges immaculees de 
la NorvSge que se passe Paction de S4raphita, cet ange de puret6J 
Et, chez Balzac, il ne s^agit pas d’un simple proc4d4 litt4raire. La 
couleur n’est pas qu^un symbole. Elle exerce une infiuence reelle 
sur nous ; die est un de ces mille f acteurs qui contribuent k former 

* Cl Spoelbci ch de Lovcn joul, Eistoire des couvres de BalmOt 2b dd., p 
109. 

® Ces trois coulours sont symboliques. " L*ame a je ne sais quel attacho- 
ment pour le blanc, Tamour se plait dans le rouge et Por flatte les passions 
. . (xm, 382), “Si la Fille aux yeux d’or 4tait vierge, elle n’^taxt 
certes pas innoeente,” dit Balzac, deux pages plus loin; et ainai s’expli- 
quent les troia couleurs qui prMominent dans la decoration du boudoir. 
Le blanc symbolise la virginitd, le rouge Pamour et Por la passion. 

^ A noter que le roman est d4di<S k Eugene Delacroix, 

''“Les anges sont blancs ” dit Louis Lambert. (Louis Lambert^ xxxi, 
161)— -Ce symbolisxne des couleurs, cbez Balzac, a dt4 maintes fois signal^ 
par les critiques. Dl's 1836, Nettement dcrivait dans la Q-azette de Frwuce 
(16 Fdvrier) ; “Dieu a donnd k Phomme Pintelligence ; M. de Balzac en a 
fait un pinceaii,” Nous lisons dans les etudes sur Balzac publides par 
Puniversit(i de Chicago, “ Mme de Mortsauf, in Le Lays dms la mlUe, is 
like that lily, symbolically white in person and in costume; the word 
hlmohe is repeated not unlike a Wagnerian motif.” {Studies m Balzaa 
Bealism, nx, 2). Cf, aussi G, M. Fess, The correspondence of physical md 
material factors with character in Balzac, p, 99, — P. Abraham, Creatures 
chez Balzac, p. 166. — Garrett, Clothes and Character: the function of 
dress in Balzac, pp. 56-57, etc.— II semblerait mtoe que Balzac ait voulu 
donner un© couleur semblable It toute une s6rie de romans, comme en 
tdmoigne le passage suivant : “ Le ton, le style, la composition, il voudrait 
dire la couleur de ces itudes sur Vart (c^est moi qui souligne), sont' en 
parfaite harmoiiie avec la Peau de chagHn, autour d© laquelle elles doivent 
gtre groupdes le jour oti cette ceuvre sera pubhde . , . dans le format 
in-octayo.” Cf, Preface de la premiere ddition d*une Fille d*Bue eb de 
Massimilla Dom. (Ed. Calmann-Ldvy, 1879, xxix, 529.) 
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nos caraeteres et h determiner nos actes. Voici nn example entre 
plnsieurs antres : Dans la Recherche de VAlsolu, il ecrit : 

L’amour enseveli dans lenrs ccEurs . . (Balzac parle de Famour qu’Em- 

manuel de Solis et Marguerite Claes ressentent Fun pour Fautre) ce senti- 
ment 4clos sous la voute sombre de la galerie Claes, devant un vieil abb4 
s4v4re, dans un moment de silence et de calme; cet amour grave et discret, 
mais fertile en nuances douces, en volupt4s secretes, subissait la couleui 
brune, les teintes grises qui le d4cor4rent k ses premieres beures ® 

Et pins haut dans le m§me onyrage : 

Si Fon observe avec attention les produits des divers pays du globe, 
on est tout d'abord surpris de voir les couleurs grises et fauves speciale- 
ment affect4es aux productions des zones temp4rees, tandis que les couleurs 
les plus eclatantes distingqpnt celles des pays cbauds. Les mceurs doivent 
n4eessairement se conformer k cette Joi de la natuie.® 

C^est, dn reste, nne thSorie de Balzac que tons les Stres de 
Funiyers agissent reciproquement les uns sur les autres.^*^ La 
eouleur, comme tout ce qui nous entoure, doit aussi ezercer une 
influence sur nous. 

Bt, selon son habitude, Balzac ne s’arrSte pas aux causes; il 
sWorce de s^^leyer jusqu^a des prineipes transcendants qui ezpli- 
quent ces causes et dans lesquels il cherche Funit6 de sa pens6e. 
Dans le Chef d' oeuvre inconnu, par exemple, il montre que le dessin 
et la couleur ne sent point distincts.^^ Dans Massimilla Don% il 
ya plus loin. Le m^decin frangais demande h la Duchesse : 

Madame . . en m^expliquant ce chef d’oeuvre, . . (Il s'agit du Mos4 

de Rossini) vous m'avez par 14 souvent de la couleur de la musique, et de 
ce qu’elle peignait, mais en ma qualit4 d^analyste et de mat^rialiste, je 
vous avouerai que je suis toujoura rdvoltd par la prdtention qu’ont cer- 
tains entbouaiastes de nous faire croire que la musxque pemt avec des 
sons 

La reponse de la Duchesse est trop longue pour €tre cit6e en 
entier. Je la r6sumerai brieyement. Les arts, afflrme-t-elle, ont 

® xxvm, 223. 

®xxviii, 113-4 — ^Bien d'autres passages pourraient 4tre cit4s pour con- 
firmer ces tbdories de Balzac "En contemplant des arabesques d*or sur 
un fond bleu, avez-vous les mSmes pensdes qu^excitent en vous des ara- 
besques rouges sur un fond noir ou vert?” demande la Buebesse dans 
Massimilla Boni, zzvii , 456, 

Curtius (Trad. Henri Jourdan), Balmo, p 59. 

Balzac tiendrait ces theories de Delacroix. Cf . Curtius, op. oit., p 50 

^»XXTO, 456-466- 
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Tin m§me objet : r4veiller des emotions. Les moyens dont ils se ser- 
vent sont divers, les effets sont les m^mes. Un architecte italien 
nous donnera la sensation qu’excite en nous Pintroduction de 
Mos6.^^ Elle avone qn^elle ^^n^est pas assez savante pour entrer 
dans la philosophie de la mnsique.^’ C^est Gambara, ce fou de 
genie, qne Balzac va charger de nous expliquer rationnellement 
cette assimilation de la couleur anx sons. Selon Gambara, "^^la 
nature du son est identique a celle de la lumiere. Le son est la 
lumiere sous une autre forme: Pun et Pautre precedent par des 
vibrations qui aboutissent a Phomme et quhl transforme en pensees 
dans ses centres nerveux/^ 

La preuve que Gambara n’est que le porte-voix de Balzac, e’est 
que ces mSmes thrones avaient deja 6t6 exposees dans les dernieres 
pages de 86raphita^ celles qui ddcrivent son assomption an ciel. 
Wilfrid et Minna sont k genoux. dans nne esp^ce d^extase, et le ciel 
s’entr^ouvre pour eux : 

La lumi^re enfantait la m41odie, la m61odie enfantait la lumiere, les 
couleurs 4taient lumiere ct iii-41odie, le mouvement 4tait un Nombre doud " 
de la Parole, , , - ils compiirent les invisibles liens par lesquels lea 
mondea matdricls se rattachaient aux mondes spirituels, En se rappelant 
les sublimes oforts des plus beaux gdnies humains, ils trouv4rent le prin- 
cipe dos melodies cn eniendant les chants du ciel qui donnaient les sensa* 
tions des couleurs, des parfuma, de la pens4e, et qui rappelaient les innom- 
brables details de toutes les erdations, comme un chant de la terre ranime 
d’infinis souvenirs d*amour>* 

Et dans Louis Lamieri^ il est encore pins precis : 

Le son eat uno modification de Pair; toutes les couleurs sont des modifi- 
cations de la lumiftre; tout parfum est une combinaison d'air et de lumiere j 
ainsi les quatre expressions de la mati^re par rapport k Phomme, le son, 
la couleur, le parfum et la forme, ont une mtoe origine; car le jour n*est 
pas loin oti Ton reconnattra la filiation des principes de la lumiere dans 
ceux de Pair.=^® 

^^Avant Baudelaire et Rimbaud, S4nanconrt avait per$u de snb- 
tiles correspondances entre les parfnms, les couleurs et les sons/^ 

xxvm, 60. 

334 - 0 . 

^®xxxi, 164 — ^Notons que nous retrouvons dans cette dtude de la couleur 
les trois grandes divisions de la Comddie Humaine. Bes efifets de la 
couleur Balzac s'41^ve aux causes, et des causes aux principes. 

Of. Moreau, Pierre, Ristoire du EomamUsmef p 12. 
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mais ces observations, inexpliqu^es, que les contemporains pou- 
vaient attribner k nne sensibilite maladive, sont loin d^avoir la 
precision, la port6e des hypotheses balzaciennes que nous venons 
de r^sumer. 

La plupart des romantiques, des poetes en particulier, ont use et 
parfois abus4 de la couleur. IL existe un contxaste frappant que les 
contemporains ont plusieurs fois remarqu6 — entre F^clat de la 
couleur dans les oeuvres de la nouvelle 6cole littSraire et les tons en 
grisaille du elassicisme finissant. L^dvolution r^aliste est com- 
mencee. On se preoccupe de faire voir au lieu de faire com- 
prendre. Balzac, aussi, comme ses contemporains, attribue a la 
couleur un rdle considerable; mais il fait plus. Par des g6n6ralisa- 
tions qu^on a parfois qualifiees de hS^tives et qui sont peut-5tre 
g6niales, il s^est 61ev6 jusqu^a des principes qui sont d^une grande 
originalite pour Fepoque. Ces principes sont k la base des theories 
les plus importantes qui seront developp5es plus tard par Fficole 
symboliste. 

H. U. POKEST 

Vmversitj/ of Pennsylvania 


JEAN LEMAIEE DE BELGES ET AUSONE 

Dans sa jeunesse, Jean Lemaire avait compost un poSme intitule 
Nosire eaige, C^est, dit Stecher/ ^une paraphrase assez gracieuse 
de cette vieille maxime Uiendum est deidte: cUo pede Idbiiur aeias* 
et il ajoute : ^ Lemaire met aussi en vedette ce souvenir d’un choeur 
du Thyesta du S 6 neque Nulla sors longa est/ Becker ® a fait la 
description du ms. qui constitue le ^livret sommaire^ de 1498 et 
on se lisent, k c 6 t$ du poSme Nostre eaige des pieces di verses en 
fran^ais et en latin; "p. 9-13 PuUii VirgiUi Maronis Bose [ . . . ] 
p. 13. Ovid, Ars amat. in, 65-70 [. . •].— pp, 14-19. Das 
Gedicht Nostre eaige [. . .], — ^p, 144 . Ovidii Ars amat. n, lt 3 - 
130, Forma bonum fragile eat [ . . . ]/ Le ms. pr&ente, ainsi, le 

^(Euvres de Jean, Lemavre de Beiges, p. p. J. Stecher (Louvain. 

rv,334. 

* PIi. A. Becker, Jean Lemaire (Strassburg, 1S93), pp. 339441. Becker 
indique que le po^me Uostre eaige est uue interpretation des armes d*un 
4cu et d’une devise. 
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poeme de Jean Lemaire immediatement apres Pidylle des Eoses 
alors attribuee generalement a Virgile, et apres le passage de VArt 
d'aimer qm commence par le vers Utendum est aetate , • . , et il 
est curieux de relever ^expression carpUe florem an vers 79 de ce 
mSme troisifime livre de VArt d'aimer. En outre, le passage copie 
a la page 144 du ^livret sommaire^ se rapporte an theme de la 
fuite du temps : la beaute dure peu, les fleurs de la violette et du 
lys ne sont pas eternelles, la tige qui portait la rose n’a plus que 
des epines. 

Exammons done le poeme de Jean Lemaire, La premiere strophe 
illustre le th5me de la brievete de la vie que nous avons releve dans 
les deux passages de VAri d' aimer cites dans le ^ livret sommaire/ 
et qui se trouve aussi dans Ihdylle d^Ausone : 

Nostre eaige est brief ainsi comme des fleurs 
Dont les couleurs reluisent peu d’espasse. 

Le temps est court . . . 

La deuxi^me strophe rappelle le symbols de la rose du soir : * 

Force se pert, toute beautd finist 
3fit se ternist aiusi comme la rose 
Qui au matin tant vermeille esparnit, 

Au soir brunist 

Ausone s’4lait plaint que la beaut4 des fleurs fut 4ph4m4re et que 
les roses ne v4cussent qu^un jour: 

Conquerimur, Hatura, brevis quod gratia florum est 
Quam longa una dies, aetas tarn longa rosarum 

La rose, avait-il dit, que le matin voit naitre, le soir la voit 
fl4trie : 

Quam modo nascentem rutilus conspexit Ecus 
Hanc rediens sero vespere vidit anum 

•Jean Lemaire a traduit Tidylle des roses, ainsi que Ta montr4 
Miss Munn,* et nous relevons ces vers de la version frangaise ; 

P, Thomas, *Ronsard et quelques po4tes de la *^Rose du soir”% 
Berne de lUtSrature oompe^rie, 4 (1924), 481; cf, Deschamps, Oemre$t xx, 
19049L 

M« Munn, A oontriMion to the $tudp of Jem Lemaire de Belgee 
(Kew York, 1936), pp. 148452, 
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Tant comme ung beau jour dure, autant la rose est vive, 

Celle que on voit flourir quand le soleil se lieve 
On la voit ja tarie ains le jour achieve 

Et, en des termes presque semblables a ceux du poeme Nostre 
eaige^ et avec les memes rimes, Jean Lemaire a traduit le distiqne 
final de Fidylle d^Ausone: 

Fille, cueillez la rose ainsi qu^elle espanit 
Et notez que vostre aage aussi legier finit 

II y a done, entre les passages de VArt d'aimer recneillis dans le 
^ Livret sommaire,^ Fidylle des roses et les deux premieres strophes 
du poSme Nostre eaige, identite de th^me et similarity des details 
d^expression; c^est, en particulier, chez Ausone que Lemaire a 
trouvy rimage de la rose qui ^ an matin rubicunde embrasye tumbe 
en fueilles an soir/ Mais, tandis qu^ Ausone avait vu dans la fragi- 
lity des roses Fillustration d^un thyme ypicurien, Jean Lemaire a 
terminy son poeme Nostre eaige sur une note chrytienne. Tout est 
bien, avait eonclu Ausone, car la rose a des rejetons qui lui suc- 
cederont et prolongeront sa vie: sed hene, Et Jean Lemaire, au 
contraire: ® 

c’est done bien [peu] de chose. 

L’homme propose et, apres, dieu dispose 5 
Faisons done pause a tous znondains delis; 

Laissons jardins, roses, flourons et lis 
Et ne plantons ou elos de nostre cueur 

Sinon trois fleurs 

Ces trois fleurs, ce sont les trois vertus thydogales, et Lemaire 
insiste sur le caraetdre mystique et symbolique du nombre trois: 

Kombre de trois est tousj'ours florissant. 

Pour illustrer les propriytes du nombre trois, notre rhytoriqueur 
ne manque pas de mentionner dieu trine et ung. On sait que les 
conflits damages a propos de la Trinity® sont fryquents i cette 
ypoque et que le nombre trois est une expression styryotypye ; mais, 

“Nous avons eorrig^ le texte de Stecher d'apr^is la legon de F. Spaak, 
Jean Lemaire de Beiges (Paris, 1926), p 17. 

“Cf. Marcel Frangon, Formes de transition (Paris*Canabridge, 1938) 
pp. 36-37. 

’ ibid., pp. 73-74. 
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en lisant les vers de Lemaire, on se souvient dn Griphe d^Ausone 
snr ce m6me nombre.® C’est la qu^Ausone a employe ^expression 
ires Deus mus, II est vrai que ce gnphe montre ^ le pen de place 
qne tenait le christianisme dans Timagmation d^Ansone/ comme 
le remarqne J.- J. Ampere qui ajonte : mention bizarre dn dogme 
de la Trmit6, jet^e an bout d’nne piece paienne, et a la fin d^nn 
vers dont le commencement est pen senenx/ ® Mais chez Jean 
Lemaire anssi se mSlent des manifestations de Tesprit chretien et 
de Fesprit paien. II en a donn6 mamt example ; en t§te de sa tra- 
dnction de Fidylle des roses, il a pr4tendn qne ^ Fargnment de cest 
envre est moral, et tel qne le poete, descnvant par grand artifSce 
la merveillense beante des roses en prmtemps an soleil maiutin et 
lenr soubdain deffaillement an soir, venlt monstrer par cest exemple 
qne tonte chose terrestre est transitoire et cadncqne, et qnhl n’y a 
riens de perpetual soubz le cie] synon bonne renommee/ 

Le gnphe expliqnait, non sans beanconp de mystere, les vertus 
dn nombre trois et de ses combinaisons avec Funitd, e’est-^-dire, en 
particulier, des nombres qnatre, sept et dix. Ansone a 6crit snr 
le nombre trois nn nombre de vers 4gal an triple dn prodnit de 
dix par trois (90). Le poeme Nostre emge contient dix strophes 
de sept vers, et chaqne septain pent se decomposer en nn tercet et 
un quatrain qni sont relies Fun h. Fantre par une rime, L’arrange- 
ment de rimes a b a, b b c c ressemble a calm de la terza firm : 
a b a, b c b, c. Ces combinaisons d^ordre mathematiqne et philo- 
sophiqne expliqnent pent-§tre, en partie an moms, Femploi qne 
fit Jean Lemaire de la terza rima dans plnsienrs (trois) po^mes. 
Le premier conte de Cnpido et d^Atropos est fait de cent vers 
repartis en trente-trois tercets plus le vers final, et c^est encore en 
^vers tiercets^ qn^est ^rhythm^e^ la description dn Temple de 
Venus (206 tercets) oh Jean Lemaire fait prScher Genius, le pr61at 
venerien, snr le th^me Aetaiis ireve ver (Ovide, Met, x, 85), 

Dans le Temple de Vmus^ Jean Lemaire a cont6 la vision qnhl 
,ent en rive : 

trad, p. E, E. Corpet (Paris, 1887), pp, 123-126,*-Reinarqnons 
que le premier mot de Fidylle des roses est Ter, le premier mot du griphe 
est f&t, 

p. 140, — vers 88 du griphe est: Ter hihe. Tree mmerus mper 
om 7 ita, tree Dem uims, 

^0 II f aut, pourtaut indiquer que, souvent, le sens oblige plOtot de couper 
le septain en un quatrain a b a b et un tercet b c c. 
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En la verdeur du mien flounssant aage 

C^6tait ^ STir le temps nouvellet ' qu"il avait cherche dn repos dans 
le sommeil. Et il a d^crit un matin de printeinps * ^ Aurora • . . 
conlonrait desja flenrs/ les elements admiraient ^ sa blanclieur 
rnbiconde/ des ^ perles rondelettes ^ etaient pendnes ^ sur les rain- 
ceaux des espineiix rosiers/ La traduction que Jean Lemaire a 
f aite de Tidylle des roses pr4sente un tableau semblable : 

Au printemps gracieux. . . . 

j’alay sur la verdure. 

L^aube du jour poignant de couleur pur purine 

Ramenoit le beau jour 

Lors on n*eut seeu juger se la rose en ses gemmes 

Donnoit couleur au jour ou la prenoit de mesmes. 

Sur les tiges jouoit la perle rondelette 

Le Temple d^Eomeur et de Vertus d4peint aussi une scene 
cbampltre h ?4poque oil ^ May doulx et courtois ^ fait son appari- 
tion: Pan a manteau de couleur purpurine/ 

Lors se monstre au monde 
Plus nette et plus monde 
Que une perle ronde 
^ Aurora la blonde 

Levant le soleil 
Clere et rubicunde 

Toute la contree 
Sera rencontree 
De frecbe rousee 

Mais, ^ par un matin triste/ 

on percent Aurora 

Prendre paleur pour blanebeur nibiconde. 

Ce sont seulement des notations de detail qui sont communes k 

^^Of. P4trarque. Nel tempo che rmnova i mie% aoepiri {Trionfo d^cmore, 
V. 1)5 — BelVera, e nelVeta fiorita e fresca (T d, fama^ II, v. 88) 5— Oh*era 
delV anno e d% m%a etate aprile {Morte^ Canz. xv, v. 13) 5 — oh^avendo in 
mano mio cor m sul fiortre (Mortea a. XX, v. 3''45 — allor oh*eUa fiorim 
(iforte, Canz. i, v. 63) doloe tempo della prma eiade {Vita, Oanz. 
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ces trois poemes ; mats c’est le m§me sentiment; en ontre, le Temple 
dfSonneur contient 82 tercets. Ces 82 tercets se d6composent ainsi : 
L^acteur (12 tercets) ; Titirus (15) ; L^actenr et Galatee (5) ; Egle 
(4) ; L’acteur (46). Ils expnment la tristesse de trois des sept 
bergers et bergeres k Tapproclie de la fin de la vie idylliqne quails 
avaient connne. 

Les themes du prinlemps, de la fnite du temps, de la rose dn 
soir, les preoccupations d^ordre mathematique et mystique sur le 
nombre trois/^ Femploi de la terza rima dans le Temple d'Hon- 
neuT^ le Temple de Venus et le premier conte de Cupido, la presence 
du septain dans le po^me Nostre eaige, on se retrouve un principe 
d^enchamement des rimes semblable a celui de la terza rima, per- 
mettent de rapprocher ces oeuvres les unes des autres et d^y voir 
la marque de Tinfluence h la fois de Bidylle des roses d^Ausone et 
de son gnphe sur le nombre trois. Mais Jean Lemaire a suivi 
aussi d^autres modules: VArt d' Aimer d^Ovide et le Soman de la 
Bose, en partieulier,^^ II y a eu contamination, et Jean Lemaire a 

'®Eelevons aussi les *neuf cieulx’ du Temple d^Eonneur (iv, 201) et 
* Les neuf beaux cieux que Dieu tourne et tempere Rendent tel bruit m 
leurs spheres diffuses* du Temple de Vinus (in, 111). Cette id6e pytha- 
goncieune de la musique des spheres, Lemaire avait pu la recueillir dans 
un passage intercal6 du Roman de la Rose (cf. 6d. P. Marteau [Orleans, 
1878], III, 71) ou che 2 Dante (cf. La divina Commedia, dec. ediz [Milano, 
1938], p. 162, Par. I, 76-78) ; mais le nombre des spheres (netif) est d*une 
autre or igine j le systtee de Ptolem^e. 

^»Cf. Le Romm de la Rose, p. p. Langlois (Paris, 1922), iv, 22 (vers 
13483-18484) : 

Le fruit d’Amours, se fame est sage, 

Cueille en la fleur de son aage. 

Cf, aussi les vers de Martin Le Franc rapport^s par M. Becker, op. cif., 
pp. 374-375: 

Le temps s*enfuit, or Temployez 
A voz povoirs joyeusement, 

Relevons le wer fugge de P4trarque {V^ta, s. Li, v. 14). — ^11 faut, pent 
aussi, signaler les preoccupations de Dante k propos des nombres 3, 10, 
33, , car, en 4crivant le Temple de V&nus et en employant la terza rima, 

Jean Lemaire pouvait suivre Fexemple de Dante aussi bien que celui de 
P6trarque. 

Sur la Trinity, citons les vers 19141-2 du Roman de la Rose, 4d. E. 
Langlois, IV, 267; 

Ke vit pas k trine miU 
En cete simple trinitd. 
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combing des motifs divers qm, d’aiUeurs, se relient natnrellement 
les lias aux aatres. Les sources de ses poemcs soat multiples ; mais 
il s’est adress4 prmcipalement Ausone et s’est inspire de I’idylle 
des roses qui, &, la fin du XV® sieele et au commencement du XVI®, 
4tait attribu4e g4n4ralement k Virgile. 

Mabcbl Fkanqon 

Harvard University 


THE FIRST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, CAWDRBY^S 
TABLE ALPHABETIC ALL 

Robert Cawdrey's Talle AlphabeUcall of 1604/ the first diction- 
ary of the English language, has been previously discussed as an 
outgrowth of the Renaissance controversy on the influx of foreign 
words into the English vocabulary. In his preface Cawdrey opposes 
this influx/ supporting his position by plagiarizing the vrell known 
passage on ^^ynckhorne termes*” from Thomas Wilson^s Arte of 
Rhetorique, 1553. The Table Alphaheticall has also been shown 
to have stemmed in part from the Latin-English dictionaries and, 
specifically, to have borrowed material from Thomas Thomas’s 
Diciiomrium linguae Latinae et Anglicanae^ 1587 (sixth edition, 
1600).^ 

It is my purpose here to point out further associations and bor- 
rowings of Cawdrey, which are probably more basic than those 
hitherto indicated. The student of early English lexicography 
notices at once that Cawdrey’s concept of a dictionary differs from 
that of his immediate successors. Whereas Bullokar, Cockeram, 
Blount, and Phillips made their dictionaries storehouses of diffi- 
cult and elegant words exclusively, Cawdrey’s main interest, as 

^ The unique copy of the first edition is in the Bodleian, but a rotograph 
IS available in the Library of Congress. The second edition is unknown; 
the third appeared in 1613 (copies in British Museum and Bodleian) and 
the fourth m 1617 (British Museum). Bach of the later editions differed 
from its predecessors only in the slight expansion of the word-list. 

* That Cawdrey is not entirely consistent in this attitude appears in the 
later discussion. 

® D. T. Starnes discusses Cawdrey ’s relations to the Renaissance contro- 
versy and to the bilingual dictionaries in '"English Dictionaries of the 
Seventeenth Century,” University of Teesms Studies in English, Ko. 17 
(July, im), 20-24, 
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expressed on his title page, was in hard iisual words/^ This atti- 
tude may, no doubt, be attributed to the fact that both Eobert 
Cawdrey and Thomas, his son and the augmenter of the Table^ 
were schoolmasters.'^ The mam source of Cawdrey’s dictionary is 
therefore to be found, I believe, in pedagogical works and school- 
books,® many of which contained lists of words to be studied 
for spelling, pronunciation, syllabication, etc. The addition of 
definitions to such lists was a natural step. 

Addressing educators in his Elementane, 1582, Eichard Mul- 
caster ® devoted considerable space to a discussion of the right 
writing of our English tung” and added a Generali Table of 
some 8000 items/ This table, consisting mainly of short and 
familiar words, is annotated to afford illustrations of the principles 
laid down but lacks definitions. More significant than the table 
itself, however, is the fact that Mulcaster insists at length upon 
the urgent need for an English dictionary to build up the prestige 
and facilitate the correct use of the mother tongue. 

It were a thing vei le praisewortliie in my opinion, and no lease profitable 
then piaiso woitliie, if aom one well learned and as laborious a man, 
wold gather all the words which we vso in our English tung, whether 
naturall or incorporate, out of all professions, as well learned as not, 
into one dictionaiio, and besides the right writing, which is incident to the 
Alphabete, wold open vnto vs therein, both their natuiall force, and their 
pioper vse: that by his honest tiauell we might be as able to iudge 
our own tung, which we hauc by rote, as we ar of others, which we learn 
by rule.® 

Perhaps partly as a result of this strong plea by an eminent 
schoolmaster though mainly as an inevitable development in a 

*In his dedicatory letter (1604 ed.) Robert Cawdrey professes to have 
been formerly master of the grammar school at Okeham in Rutland and 
describes his son as now Schoolemaister in London/^ 

® A link between the early dictionaries and the early grammars was noted 
by O. H. MeKnight, Modern Wnglisih in the Making (liTew York, 1928), 
^p. 250; and A. W. Read referred incidentally to Coote as the main source 
of Cawdrey in ‘‘The Spelling Bee,” PKIwl., lvi {June, 1941), 495, n. 2. 

® Head'-master of the Merchant Taylors’ School (15614686) and of St. 
Paul’s School (1596-1608), hence master of Edmund Spenser, Bishop 
Lancelot Andrewes, and other distinguished men. 

f Muloaster^s Elementarie, ed. by B. T. Campagnac {Oxford, 1925), pp. 
190-245. 

» p. 187. 
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language-conscious age, there is evidence of continuous interest 
in the dictionary project from this time on. In the prefaces to his 
Boohe at Large for the Amendment of Orthographie for English 
Speech^ 1580 and his Bref Grammar for English^ 1586,® William 
Bullokar, pioneer orthoepist and grammarian of the English lan- 
guage, announced his intention, apparently never fulfilled, of 
culminating his linguistic studies with an English dictionary. The 
Grammahca Anglicana by P. Gr., 1594, contains a Dictionario- 
lum” of about 500 words with Latin equivalents and a shorter 
Vocabula Chauceriana " with Elizabethan equivalents.^® 

A more substantial contribution was made by Edmund (usually 
miscalled Edward) Coote in his English Schoole-Master of 1596,^^ 
one of the earliest and most popular English primers. Coote fol- 
lows Mulcaster’s advice as well as his practice, for he includes an 
alphabetical table with definitions for all but the commonest words 
and with symbols to indicate the language from which each word 
was derived. 

Cawdrey^s Table Alphaleticall, 1604, falls directly in the line of 
Mulcaster and Coote. Probably Gawdrey knew Mulcaster’s work ; 
certainly he derived much help from Coote in both method and 
content. As for method, Cawdrey follows Coote in indicating the 
language from which the English words are derived,^® makes use of 

®Bullokar’s works ed. by Max Plessow in Palaestra, ux (Berlin, 1906), 
pp. 247, 358. 

The unique copy of the (h^ammatica Anglicana in the British Museum 
has been edited by Otto Funke in Wiener Beitrdge «ur Enghschen Philo- 
logic, LX (Vienna, 1938) Funke attributes the vork to Paul Graves (pp. 
xxxiii-xxxvi ) , about whom only the few facts gleaned from the prefatory 
matter are known. 

^^'-The first edition survives in a unique copy in the British Museum; 
although this copy lacks the title page and piefatory matter, it is unmis- 
takably identified by the colophon: ‘‘At London. Printed by the Widow 
O^nom, for Ralph Jackson and Roheit Decutar. 1596” The work ran 
through many editions with little revision, reaching a 64th edition in 
1737 (copy in Yale Library). Coote was head-master of the grammar 
school of Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk from June, 1596 to May, 1697. Of 
his subsequent career nothing is known. 

“Most of the words in Cawdrey’s table had appeared in Mulcaster's. 

“This good precedent set by Cawdiey was not followed in the two sue- 
ceeding dictionaries, neither John Bullokar nor Cockeram making any 
attempt to deal with origins of words. Blount resumed the practice in 
his Qloaaogfuphta, 1656, though his etymology was questionable 
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the symbol “ k ” for " a kind of,” 
the use of the table. 

Coote 

. thou must get the Alphabet, 
that is, the older of the letters as 
they stand, without Booke perfectly: 
to know where euery letter standeth, 
as (b) neere the beginning, (m) 
about the middest, and (v) toward 
the end Therefore if the word 
thou wouldest finde, begin with (a) 
looko in the beginning of the Table, 
if with (t) looke toward the end* 

A game, if thy woide beginne with 
(ba) looke in the beginning of the 
letter (b) but if with (bu) looke 
toward the end of that letter, , . 


and gives similar directions for 

Cawdrey 

. thou must learne the Alphabet, 
to wit, the 01 del of the letters as 
they stand, perfectly without booke, 
and where euery Letter standeth 
as (b) neere the beginning, (n) 
about the middest, and (t) toward 
the end. Nowe if the word, which 
thou art desirous to finde begin 
with (a) then looke in the begin- 
ning of this Table, but if with (v) 
looke towards the end Againe, if 
thy word beginne with (ca) looke 
in the beginning of the letter (c) 
but if with (cu) then looke toward 
the end of that letter. 


Whereas Coote’s list consists of about 1500 words, the commonest 
undefined and the others defined by a single synonym, Cawdrey^s 
list contains about 2500 words with definitions, though sometimes 
inadequate,’^ for alL The following items from the beginning of 
the two tables will, however, illustrate the unmistakable borrowing 
which has occurred. 


Coote 

Aha^tdont cast away. 

Ahhesse, abbates.se, mistress of a 
Nuiincrie, 

Ahhut, to lie vnto. 


Aheoedarie^ the order of the letters, 
or he that vseth them. 

Aht0ct, base. 

m 

Ahiure, renounce. 

Ahsolue, finish. 


Cawdrey 

Abandon, cast away, or yeelde by, 
to leaue, or foisake. 

Ahhesse, abbatesse, Mi stria of a 
Nunnene, comforters of others. 

Ahhut, to lie vnto, or border vpon, 
as one lands end meets with 
another. 

Aheoedarie, the order of the Letters, 
or hee that vseth them. 

AHect, base, cast away, in dis- 
daine. 

AHure, renounce, denie, forsweare. 

Ab$olm, finish, or acquite. 


^^Sorne definitions are vague: ClmiGhcrdes, mirth 5 Orifice, mouths 
SJden, pleasure or delight. The symbol forms an unsatisfactory 
substitute for descriptions of birds, fish, trees, etc.: Bay, (k) tree? 
Beagle, (k) hound j Oitron^ (k) fruite. 
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Absolute f perfect. 
AhsoluUony forgiuenesse 
Absurd, foolish. 

Accesse, free comming to 


Absolute, perfect, or vpnght. 
Absolution, forgmenes, discharge. 
Absurd, foolish, irksome. 

Accesse, free coming to, or a way to 
a place. 


While Ca-wdrey’s closest affin ity is -with the grammarians and 
schoolmasters and his list therefore consists mainly of familiar 
expressions, he — or more likely his son — also felt the fascination 
of the elaborate classical derivatives. There is a smattering of such 
words as the iollowing, which were, of course, unparalleled in Mul- 
caster or Coote and derived from the Latin-English dictionary of 
Thomas mentioned above. 

Amantude, bitternesse; Ambage, long circumstance of words; Caena- 
tton, supper; Gonctnnate, made fit; Goncruotate, torment; Gonculcate, 
treade underfoote; lentaUon, breakfast; Mundifie, to make cleane; Pacta- 
tion, couenanting; Penchtattcn, ieopardie; Permcacte, obstinacie; Pluuia- 
tile, raine; Tiutficent, liuely, etc 

It was unfortunate for the development of the English dictionary 
that succeedmg lexicographers scorned the practical schoolmasters’ 
tradition and focussed on the more eccentric and less permanent 
elements in the language. This attitude was, in fact, responsible 
for sidetracking the English dictionary for a century. Bullokar 
(1616) is careful to identify himself on his title page as Doctor 
of Physiek,” Gockeram (1623) as Gentleman,’’ Blount (1656) 
as Barrister of the Inner Temple,” and Phillips (1658) as 
Gentleman.” Although Coles (1676) acknowledged himself ‘a 
schoolmaster and was noticeably more tolerant in his word-list than 
his predecessors, he gave disproportionate space to specialized 
vocabularies — archaisms, cant and dialectal expressions, mythologi- 
cal and geographical terms. It was J. K, (John Kersey?) who, in 
the militant preface to his New English Diotionary^ 1703/® 
sounded the recall to the earlier tradition and reinstated the funda- 
mental part of the language m the dictionary. J, K.’s comment on 
his immediate predecessor, Coles, is significant: 

. tbe Design of this Ingenious Author ... is very different from ours; 
That apparently being to oblige the Pnblick, with as large a Collection as 


Copies of this edition survive in the Bodleian and the University of 
Chicago Library, 
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possibly could be made of all sorts of hard and obsolete Words, both 
doinestick and foreign, as well Proper Names as the Terras of all Arts and 
Sciences, Poetical Fictions, &e Whereas, ours is intended only to explain 
such Bnghsh Woids as are genuine, and used by Persons of clear Judg- 
ment and good Style, leaving out all those foreign Terms, that in Mr. 
Coles's time were viciously introduc’d into our Language, by those who 
sought to approve thenibelves Learned rathei by unintelligible Words than 
by pioper Language. 

Finally m Nathan Bailey’s Universal Etymological English D%c- 
honary of 1721 an acceptable balance and synthesis between the 
various elements of the language is at least approximated. 

Geetexjde B. Notes 

Connecticut College 


THE SOURCE OF THE SUBTITLE TO CHAUCER’S TALE 

OF PHILOMELA 

In Chaucer’s Tale of Philomela^ one of the Legends of Good 
Women, the cxpiossion ^^Deus dator formarum” appears. F. N. 
Robinson in bis edition of Chaucer’s works refers this subtitle to 
general Platonic doctrine, possibly of Boethian origin. The actual 
expression, Robinson concludes, arises perhaps from some unknown 
source which Chaucer was translating.^ 

W. E. Moses in his article of April, 1934:, ^^An Appetite for 
Form/’ ® does not discuss this subtitle at all. He does, however, 
use the opening lines of the Legend of Philomela ® which are appar- 
ently for him simply a translation of this subtitle, to advance his 
exposition on Chaucer’s philosophical interest in the Platonist- 
Augustinian theory on matter and form. 

^Cambridge Chaucer, p. 967. See also Skeat, Complete Works of 
Chmeer (Oxford, 1806), in, 340-4L 

xnx, 226-229. The article is a comment on the following 
couplet from the Legend of Medea {LCW^ 1582-1583) : 

As mater apetiteth forme alwey, 

AM from forme into forme it passen may, . . , 

» Thow yevere of the formes, that hast wrought 

This fayre world, and bar it in thy thought 
Eternaly. ... 

See also J. A, Bryant, MJUN,, nvili (1943), 194-6. 
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Between St. Augustine, however, and Chancer stand several cen- 
turies of philosophical exposition. And it is within this period 
that the expression, “ Dens Dator formarum ” acquires a technical 
philosophical signification. In Avicenna, one of the Arabs of the 
Bagdad School of thinkers, are found the philosophical sources 
which proximately make possible the “Deus Dator formarum.” 
Avicenna held the general Neo-Platonic doctrine of the hierarchic 
cascading of the Intelligences from the Ineffable. Each intelli- 
gence emanated from the one above it in the senes. These intelli- 
gences, connected to the spheres, produced by way of emanation 
both the soul and body of each planet. The lowest of these intelli- 
gences was joined with the moon and this “ Intelligentia Agens ” 
informed both the intellect of man and all other earthly bodies. 
The "Intelligentia Agens” becomes in Avicenna the giver of 
forms. In the Metaphysiees Compendmm (translated into Latin 
by N. Carame, Rome, 1936) Avicenna (on pages 304 and 30?’) 
uses the expression, “Dator Formarum.” It is Averroes who, as 
it were, calls the attention of the Middle Ages to this doctrine 
when, in his summation of Avicennian thought, he says: “Et 
ideo quia Avicenna obedit istis propositionibus, credidit omnes 
formas esse ab intelligentia agente, quam vocat datorem for- 
marum.” A more complete exposition may be found in In Metor 
physiconm Inbros, Book VII, Comm. 31 {Commentaria m Opera 
Aristotelis, Venice, 1563-1576, Vlli, 181a and b). 

After the twelfth century this expression, "Dator Formarum” 
is used as a technical philosophical expression indicating the 
thought of Avicenna. In the Christian West, however, He who 
at once informed the intellect and gave substantial forms to thmgs 
would have to be God. And under one form or another the “ Dator 
Formarum” or the Intelligentia Agens becomes identified with 
Qod. Gundissalinus, William of Auvergne, Bishop of Paris, 
Robert GrossetSte, Bishop of Lincoln, and finally Roger Bacon, an 
English Franciscan of the thirteenth century, hand down ^his 
Aviceimian tradition, now baptized, as it were. In his Opzis 
Majus, Book II, Chapt. 5; in his Opus Teriium, Chapt. 23, Roger 
Bacon expounds his theory and traces his philosophical inheri- 
tance, through the names already mentioned, back to Avicenna. 

Whether Chaucer knew any of this philosophical inheritance 
directly from Roger Bacon cannot even be surmised; tb© possi- 
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bility, however^ was there. Chaucer does mention the names of 
Avicenna and Averroes in his works. In the Pardoner's Tale, 
lines 889-890, he refers to the Book of Healing/^ the title under 
which the compiled works of Avicenna were known to the Middle 
Ages In the description of the physician in the general pro- 
logue, he also refers to Avicenna and Averroes (lines 432-433). 

Whether Chaucer held the expression Deus Dator formarum 
in its technical philosophical sense we have no way of knowing. 
As Mr. W. R. Moses has pointed out, the best that can be said is 
that Chaucer’s ideology stemmed from the Neo-Platonic-Augustin- 
lan tradition. For purposes of accuracy, however, it is important 
to note that the subtitle of the Tale of Philomela did have a 
known source in the Middle Ages, and that Chaucer was aware of 
the writings of Avicenna. These two facts do not make Chaucer 
a Christianized Avicennian, nor does it necessarily follow that he 
read the works of Avicenna. It can be said in closing, however, 
that the expression Deus Dator formarum was as popular an 
expression among the intelligentsia of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries as the expression survival of the fittest is today. 

Clbmisntikb E. Wien 

University/ of Toronto 


TUE SOUEOES OP SPENSEE’S BEITOMARTIS 

There has boon considerable speculation as to Spenser’s im- 
mediate source for the name Britomartis, which he uses in the 
title of Book ill of The Faerie Queene and elsewhere when the 
meter does not compel him to shorten the form. The Variorum 
Spenser includes a number of possible sources. Thomas Warton 
mentioned the name’s appearance in Oallimaehus, Claudian, 
Solinus, the Oiris of Virgil, and the Metamorphoses (1686) of 
Antoninus Liberalis (Variorum, m, 330). Lotspeich gives refer- 
ences to Diodorus, Claudian, and Boccaccio, while C. B. MiUican- 
quotes a significant passage from Henry Lyte’s Light of Britayne 
(1688), m which Queen Elizabeth is called “ the bright Britona of 
Britayne: euen Britomartis President of Britaine” (Variorum, 
ixi, 339). 
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We should need to look no farther than this last quotation if we 
could assume that Spenser had neither written nor planned Book 
III before 1588, an assumption which seems especially untenable in 
the light of newly discovered evidence. In hei recent volume. The 
Evolution of The Faeiie Queene (Chicago, 1943, chs. 1, 8), Mrs. 
Josephme Waters Beimett concludes that Book in was planned and 
m part written even before Books i and ii. It seems very doubtful 
that Spenser could have adopted the name Britomartis as late as 
1688, especially since it was already known to him from other 
sources. 

The most probable immediate source is one not hitherto observed, 
the Liber Mythologxae of Natalis Comes, from which Spenser drew 
a number of other classical names. In Comes’ discussion of Diana 
(m, zviii) we find the following passage: 

Cur venationibus praefecta credita sit Diana, caussa huiusmodi ab anti- 
quis meraoratur: Kympha quaedam Britomartis, vel (ut alii maluerunt) 
Britimartys, cum venaretur, in quaedam retia cecidit: unde cum sc 
explieare non posset, fera supervemente praecipue, Dianae sacellum vovit 
SI mcolumis evaderet, quod postea erexit, & Dianae Dictinnae ab iis retibus 
nominavit, unde dicta est postea venantibus praefecta Dea, ut scripsit 
Dicaearchus, & Aristophanis enarrator. Alii tamen maluerunt Duinam 
ipsam venationibus praefectam fuisse, quod venationibus mirum in modum 
delectaretur, quarc eius imagini semper arcus adhiberi solitus fuit, ut 
scripsit Melanthus in libro de imaginib Deorum. Alii dicunt Britomartim 
lovis & Charmes filiam carissimam fuisse Dianae ob venandi studium, quae 
cum Minoem insequentem fugeret, prae amore se in mare deiecit in retia, 
quae ad capiendos pisces erant m mare demissa, & a Diana in Deorum 
numerum delatam Dictynnae & Alpheiae nomine culta est ab Aeginetis ^ 
a Cretensibus, ut ait Apollodorus Cyrenaicus in libro dc Diis 

A similar but shorter account of Britomartis appears in the 
onomasticon by the Stephani and others which was appended to 
Ambrosius Calepinus^ Dictionarinm Undecim Linguarum (Basel, 
1590, p. 67), and which had first appeared in 1544. This account 
omits any mention of Britomartis^ deification after her death but 
directs the reader to VirgiFs Ciris and to Diodorus Siculus. 

Diodorus (v, Ixvi, 3) briefly tells the story of Britomartis but 
casts doubt upon the account of her death while fleeing from 
Minos. In VirgiFs Gins, however, this account is accepted and her 
name occurs in the lament of her mother Carme, who is expressing 
sympathy for Seylla, also a victim of tragic love involving Minos 
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(U. 295-6). Since Spenser used the Oiris as a source for the 
episode o£ Glance and Britomartis, we can assume his familiarity 
with the name in Virgil. It is also possible that he read the Oxris 
in the edition of Julius Caesar Scaliger, where he would have found 
full notes by Scaliger on Britomartis and references to Pausanias^ 
Hesychius, Strabo, and Solmus as sources (P. Virgilius Maro, 
Appendix, Lyons, 1573, pp. 327-30). 

Following these leads, we find that Strabo agrees with Diodorus 
m doubting the veracity of the legend and mentions a temple of 
Britomartis at Cherronesus {Geography, x, iv, 12, 14). Pausanias 
gives substantially the same account as that already quoted from 
Comes {Description of Greece, ii, xxx, 3). He also states that 
Britomartis was sometimes confused with Artemis and mentions 
the worship of her by the Greeks {Ibid., Iii, xiv, 2; viii, ii, 4; ix, 
xl, 3). Most interesting of all, however, is the short statement 
given by Solinus in his Collectanea, ch. xi: 

Orotes Dianam religioaissime venerantur, Bntomartem gentiliter nomi- 
nanU'S, quod sermoiie nostro sonat virginem dulcem 

Here Britomartis is confused with Diana, who is so called because 
m Latin the name sounds like “ sweet virgin.” Solinus’ etymology 
IS obscure, but if Spenser knew this passage it would have influenced 
his adoption of the name. 

We may speculate further upon the choice of Britomartis’ name. 
Mrs. Bennett (op. cit., ch. 7) has shown that the name of Artegall, 
Britomartis’ beloved, was adopted as a compliment to the Earl of 
Leicester, but that it cannot foreshadow an expected union between 
Leicester and Elizabeth, as Leicester had been married to the 
Countess of Essex since 1678. The choice of Britomartis’ name 
avoids such a suggestion. In his letter to Ealeigh, Spenser definitely 
identifies Elizabeth with Diana in the person of Belphoebe, since 
Phoebe is another name for Diana. Gloriana represents Elizabeth 
as a great sovereign j Belphoebe represents her as a chaste and 
vyfi;uous lady; Britomartis probably represents her as “ Defender of 
the Faith,” personifying the' martial strength of England. His- 
torically, however, Britomartis was not Diana but a nymph beloved 
of Diana, and her betrothal to Artegall could not iherefore be a 
“topical ” reference to marriage between Leicester and the Queen, 
a reference which would have become pointless anyway after 
Iieicester’s death in 1588. 
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In addition, we note that the original Britomartis was a huntress, 
a role in which Elizabeth liked to fancy herself, that she met death 
rather than lose her chastity, and that she was elevated to a rank 
among the gods. Besides Solinus^ curious interpretation of the 
name as sweet virgin, its apparent meaning is Marses Briton ” 
or, in Boccaccio’s phrase, ^^Britona, Martis filia” (Vanorum, iii, 
339). It also has a superficial resemblance to Britomartis’ proto- 
type in Ariosto, Bradamante, These connotations of the name 
made its use a compliment to Elizabeth as a martial exemplar of 
Chastity and a lover of Justice (Artegall), without indicating a 
more personal significance which might have offended the sovereign 
and her court. 

John B. Hankins 

University of Kansas 


JOHN DONNE AND PIEEIO VALBEIANO 

In the BiathanaioS) John Donne writes: 

And it is recorded of many places, that all the Sexagenarii, were by the 
lawes of wise States, precipitated fro a bridge. Of which, if Ptenus his 
conjecture be true, that this report was occasioned by a customc in Home, 
by which men of that age were not admitted to surffage; and because the 
way to the Senate was per poniem, they which for age were not permitted 
to some hither, were called Depontan%^ 

The Pierius mentioned in the second sentence is Giovanni Pierio 
Valeriano di Belluno, the author of the Amoves, the De Infelicitate 
Litteratorum, the AntiquUates Bellunenses, and the world famous 
Eieroglyphica,txom which Donne admittedly draws his illustration. 

. . . cum satis olim celebres ci^dtates eo impietatis ferantur irrupisse, 
ut senes quieunque sexagesimum aetatis annum excessissent, de ponte in 

subiectum profluentem deijcerentur Utcunque fabula inde ansam cepit, 

quod aliquando senes eiua aetatis Bomae in Senatum ad fereiida sufPragia 
non admitterentur. In Comitia vere per pontem, qui colliculos duos 
mngeret, transitus erat; qui vere prohiberentur eo accedere, Depontani 
appellabantur.* 

Since Donne cites Valeriano directly in this instance, and since 

cit. (New York, 1930), p. 73» 

® Op. oit. (Basel, 1556), p. 124v. 
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Valetiano was the great source book for emblem writers and sym- 
bolistS;, Valeriano may well be the authority lor some of Donne^s 
more d^fficull symbobsm. Much of Donne’s symbolism is con- 
ventional; Ins equating of the olive with peace; the lamb^, dove, 
and turtle with mildness; oil with mercy; and sleep with death® 
are to be found in Valeriano, but they are such common equiva- 
lents that it is absurd to gloss them. Other of his emblematic allu- 
sions undoubtedly come from Valeriano or are enforced by 
Valeriano’s authority. 

In Elegie xviii/’ Donne says of the foot, 

It is the Emblem that hath figured 
Firmness. 

Valeriano writes, Contra vero pedes in solido constituti, iactum 
ostendunt fundamentum,” * and gives many illustrations to prove 
this. Donne was also given to thinking of man’s skin as his old- 
est clothes/’ but we have a variation on this in one of his Lenten 
sermons. soon as we were clothed by God, our very apparell 
was an Embleme of death.” ® This may simply be a theological 
observation, but a parallel may also be found in Valeriano. 

Sunt (|ui locum ex Oenesi, Et fecit ois tunicas pelliceas, eo inter pretentur 
hioroglyphico, ut mortalitate convestitos esse eos intelligi velint. Nam 
cutis omnino cos indicat, qui solis exterioribus intenti, interius 
emarcescunt.® 

In another sermon, Donne draws an illustration from a coin of 
Darius. 

It was the Embleme, and Inscription, which Darina took for his coin, 
hisoulpcre aagittariuTn to shew his gieatness that he could wound afar 
0 ^, as an Archer does.’' 

This illustration may have been taken from some numismatical 
treatise, but the only source I have been able to discover is 
Valeriano. 

Abeo vero armorum genere, quo Persae plurimum utuntur, sagittas 


* Sec respectively lxxx j^ermms, p. 77 ; x» Sermons^ p. 221 ; Demotions 
(Sparrow, Cambiidge, 1023), p, 06. 

* Op. oit,, pp. 266V-257, ® Op, cit,, 249v. 

“Lxxx Sermonst p. 147. Brnnam, p. 156. 
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uummis Danus impressit, sive ita gentem auam signiflcare volverit, aive 
potentiam auam late diffusam mdicere.” 

Finally, there is in the Devohons a lengthy description of the arm- 
less busts called “ Hermes ” which the ancients erected to great 
men. Donne expounds the meanmg of the “ Hieroglyphique ” ” m 
a manner that is closer to Valeriano’s account than, anything I 
have been able to find. 

Contra vero erant Hermea signa quadrata sine manibus & brachiis, 
solo quippe insignita capite, eaque praecipue apud Athenienses. . 
Ostendit vero hoc sermonem suapte vi pollere, & sine manibus omnia 
conficere*® Hermaes . . . ut significaretur, rationem & veritatem pennde 
tit forma quadrata rectam semper stare 

Valenano is by no means the source of all of Bonnets symbol- 
ism. He does not say^ as Donne doeS;> that vapor is the hieroglyphic 
of God’s judgment and blessings, that man is the emblem of God’s 
union to the church, that war is a symbol of evil, and a torch of 
liberality, and that valor towards men is an Emblem of ability 
towards women.” I do not know the source of these devices ; 
perhaps, like Jonson, Donne invented some of his symbols. 

Don Cameron Allen 

The Johns Eopkins Untversiip 


HENRY VAUGHAN’S “THE ASS” 

According to Professor Judson, Henry Vaughan’s use of the 
ass, in the poem of that title and elsewhere, as a symbol of meek- 
ness, humility, and patience was inspired by the “Ad Encomium 
Asini Digressio ” with which Henry Cornelius Agrippa concluded 
his De Incertitudvne et Vanitate Omnium ScienUarum et Arlium.'*' 

I would not deny this for we know that Thomas Vaughan was an 
ardent reader of Agrippa’s works. I would feel more certain of 

• Op oit, p. 310. " Op. ctt , p. 250. 

• Op. ott , p. 120. “ Ib%d., p. 290. 

“See respectively Devotions, p 70; L Sermons, p. 12; ixsac Sermcm, * 
p. 146; ibid., p 760; Paradomes (Keynes, London, 1023), p. 70. 

• Cornelius Agrippa and Henry Vauglian, MLN., xu, 178-81. 
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the connection, however, were Agrippa’s book the only one to 
contain an account of this symbolism. This is not the case. 

If, omitting from the consideration all pictorial sources and all 
traditional sources such as the Feast of the Ass, we look only m 
the library, we find many other accounts. In the Hieroglyphica 
of Valeriano Bolzani — a book printed in the early part of the six- 
teenth century and reissued many times — there are ten folio pages 
on the symbolism of the ass, and from the last pages of this essay — 
the section titled Labor Indefessus atque Servilis” — Agrippa 
borrowed without shame.^ Valeriano’s work was a boon to emblem 
writers, and the most popular of these, Alciati, devotes his seventh 
emblem to the legend of the ass that carried the image of Isis. 
TJiough it had nothing to do with the emblem, Mignault, Alciati’s 
commentator, wrote a long disquisition on the symbolism of the 
ass, borrowing copiously from both Valeriano and Agrippa.® 

C)ne of the most popular encomiumsi of the age was the oration 
of the monk CJipolus over the ass Ponocrates, which appeared 
first in a Latin translation by William Canter in his edition of 
Aristides. The translation was reprinted and found a place m 
Dornau’s popular anthology, which also includes a long poem m 
hexameters on the same subject by the famous Dutch poet Jacob 
Van Don Eynde.^ Cipolus’ oration is interesting because the 
monk tells of a little sermon preached by the ass in which the 
virtues of humility, meekness, and patience were praised. In the 
same year that Dornau’s compilation appeared, William Jaggard 
brought out the second volume of Times Store llouse^ the sort of 
book one got for Christmas and read ihe rest of the year. In this 
book, there is a chapter Of strange and admirable properties m 
the Asse/’ and here again is the conventional symbolism and 
general lore.® 

In 1683, Daniel Heinsius prmted anonymously his Laus Asini; 
this book was so popular that it was turned into French by Coup6, 
%nd the Elzevir press reprinted it in a pocket edition of 864 pages 

®Op. cit, (Basel, 1656), fols, 87-08. Adriano Banchieri's The IvoUenesfte 
of ihe Aeee was printed at London in 1696 > I have not seen this work, hut 
its title sounds pertinent. 

^ MmUemata (Paris, 1680), p. 

^ Amphithcairum Bapientiae BomiiGae Jooo^Berim (Hanover, 1019), 
1, 493-98. 

* Op. cf*#., pp. 664-6. 
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in 1629. The work is, of course, a well-known satire, hut the 
usual lore appears once more. Besides these special treatises, 
there must be others that I have missed, for I know that the 
Christian qualities of the ass can be found recorded in the most 
unexpected places.® 

This plethora of asinine symbolism suggests to me that Vaughan 
probably knew what everybody else knew. My remarks do not 
put Vaughan’s readmg of Agrippa beyond the pale of probability, 
but they do suggest that their common information about the 
virtues of the ass does not provide an adequate proof of influence. 

Don Cahbron Allen 

Johns Hopkins University 


HAEINGTON’S FOUNTAIN 

Sir John Harington, the translator of Ariosto, has often been 
criticized for the liberties which he took with Orlando Furioso and 
for the freedom with which he added references to himself, his 
family, and his friends to his notes on Ariosto’s poem. There are 
several examples of what may be called “ Haringtoniana ” which 
are interpolated in the translation itself as well. One of the most 
interestmg of these is to be foimd in Book sill. Ariosto, in 
describing a banquet at the palace of a Mantuan knight, speaks of 
tables placed in the middle of a courtyard where there was an 
elaborate fountain. He says (xxii. 78. 6-6), 

Poste le mense liauean qumi i donzelh, 

Ch’era nel mezo per vgual distanza. . 

and then goes on to describe eight statues of notable women which 
supported the fountain. He does not say the tables were placed 
under the fountain, but Harmgton does (lxii. 71, 1-4) : 

But nothing did so much the sight enrich, 

As did the plenteous fountaine, that did stand 
lust placed in the middle, under which, 

The Pages spred a table out of hand. . . . 

The fountain described by Ariosto is a large eight-sided structure, 

<^See, for example, J. H Alsted, Theologxa Naturalis (Prostat, 1615), 
pp- 5SS, 601. 
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Ei^ht while marble statues of famous women, with horns of plenty 
in their right hands, from which the water falls, support a wide 
blue enamelled basin. The statues are supported below by images 
of the poets who have glonlied the ladies. The water falls into an 
alabaster receptacle, whence it flows away along a channel through 
the garden. Hariiigton gives a more or less faithful though much 
condensed description of all this, but goes on with the following 
original details (xlii. 74. 1 — 75. 4) : 

These images bare vp a brasen tressell, 

On which there stood a large white Marble vessel 

This tooke the water from that azure skye, 

From whence with turning of some cock or vice, 

Great store of water would mount vp on hye, 

And wet all that same court cu'n in a trice. . . . 

There is, in Collinson^s TAs History and Antiquities of . 
Somerset^ an engraving of a fountain owned by the Hanngton 
family at Kelston. The structure consists of pillars supporting 
an oblong tank, m the center of which on a pedestal rises a large 
rounded basin. At the top is the date, 1567.” ^ 

Harington must have been proud of his family fountain ; Queen 
Elizabeth, who stopped at Kelston in 1592, a year after the publi- 
cation of Orlando Furioso^ is traditionally supposed to have dined 
right royally under the fountain which played in the court ” ® 

^ John Colliiison, The History end Antiquities of . . . Somerset (Bath, 
1791), I, ”Bath,*' facing p, 41. The engraving is entitled "‘Fountain of 
the Harringtons at Kelweston Court.” The Harington arms, a fret, 
occur four times among the decorations on the brim of the tank, while the 
v/ater falls into the basin from a device which also conveys [the] Harington 
name, A hare with a ring in one paw is seated on a cask or tun. The device is 
the same as that in the medal or seal pictured at the end of the “Apologie ” 
in Harmgton’s The Metamorphosis of Aiaof (London, 1596), 1st ed,, Sig. 
Lviij, except that there the hare is holding the ring in his mouth. The 
date “ 1567 ” is on the side of the cask, in the engraving in Collinson. 

Townsend Eich, in “Harington's Fountain,” TLS*, Hay 30, 1936, p. 
460, pointed out Harington^s changes in Ariosto’s description of a foun- 
tain, but concluded that Harington himself had built a fountain of the 
type he described, and that in it he experimented with details of plumbing 
Which later helped him in designing the Ajax. Mr. Eich apparently , did 
not know of the engraving in Collinson, with its evidence that the fountain 
had been constructed many years before 1591, 

^Eichard Warner, Mistorp of Bath (Bath, 1801), p. 187* Warner's 
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and m the letter prefixed to The Metamorphosis of Aiax (1596) 
the author, addressing Hanngton, says he is anxious to see Har- 
ington^s famed three wonders at Kelston, one of which is a foun- 
tain stading on pillers, like that in Ariosto, vnder which you may 
dine and suppe/^ ® 

Harington^s mention of building materials different from those 
described by Ariosto, the trestle and basin type of fountain Har- 
ington depicts, his emphasis on ingenious details of plumbing, 
and his suggestion that the diners ate beneath the fountain all 
agree with what we know of the Hanngton fountain. It is evident, 
therefore, that Harington^s confusing interpolations in describing 
the fountain in Orlando Furioso are prompted by the fountain 
built in his father^s time at Kelston. 

MaRGBBT TEOTTSa 

Tusculum College 


SIH JOHN HAEINGTON’S PEN NAME 


Sir John Hanngton wrote The Metamorphosis of Ajax under 
the pseudonym of Misacmos. This name is not discussed in the 
edition of the work by Peter Warlock and Jack Lindsay (London, 
Prancofoho Press, n. d.), and I have found no explanation else- 
where. 

Prefixed to the is a letter purporting to be by Harington’s 
"loving cousin,” Philostilpnos. This name, writes Sir John, "I 
thought at first was a word to conjure a spirit, till at last, a fcllowe 
of mine of Cambridge, tolde mee the Philo was Qreeke, and that he 
would say in English, that he loveth cleanlinesse ” (Prologue, p. 
20). The second component is also Greek, and the combination 
could mean a lover of cleanliness, or at least of what is polished or 
shining. Sir John continues • " To the end I may answers him in 
the same language, I am called Misacmos, which is cosin and allle 
to his name, and it signifieth a hater of filthmesse,” To the letter 
itself the name is signed in Greek characters, /mitok/ws. Yet there 
seems to be no such word in Greek, nor is there an 'cut/ws with which 


account is given veriahm again m Nichols' The Progresses 
Mimheth (London, 1823), iii, 250-1. 

*Harington, The Metamorphosis of Aiase, Sig. Aij. 


of Queen 
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the author might have combined Mis, There is^ however, a Greek 
word avxi^'^ which may mean squalor ^ filth. Taken directly into 
Ilinglish, this would have resulted in Misauchmos, apparently this 
looked forbidding to Sir John and he simplified it. His procedure 
IS like that of Spenser, who writes Elissa for Elassa,^ and Cymocles 
for Caymocles.^ Neither author felt a pedant^s complusion to exact- 
ness, but modified to suit his purposes and tastes. 

Allaist H. Gilbeet 

DuJee UmDersity 


AN INEDITED BUENS LETTEE 

An inedited letter of Eobert Burns, recently discovered in a 
private collection in western Pennsylvania, adds a new name to the 
list of the poet’s correspondents. The letter is addressed to the 
Rev. Thos. Smith, Auchinleck, Favor of Perrier ” ; the 
following text is from a transcript furnished me, with the owner’s 
permission, by Miss Josephine E. Roberts of Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania: 

My dear Sir — 

X know you will be setting me down in the book of your remembrance 
as an ungrateful fellow for not answering your kind obliging letter. — 
People will pretend business, and make fifty apologies, all of them frivo- 
lous and untrue. — Five minutes you will say would do the business,^ and 
what man so hurried that he cannot spare five minutes? So 'tis impossible 
to exculpate the Poet from the vile charge, of unkindly neglecting hxs 
Friend: — But, if you know the French pioverb, Le vrai n’est toujours 
the vraisembable C«ic3,” it was never more applicable than in the 
present case — A few days after I got your much valued letter, I fell or 
rather my horse fell with me, and I broke my right arm. — 

This, you will allow, was too good an apology. — I would gladly, since 
my recovery, have written you, but you are such a bird of passage there 
is no guessing where to find you; but by the same good luck that I met 
with you and at the same fireside too, I fell m just now with a pleasant, 
jolly fellow, a gentleman of your cloth, a Ferrier, from Paisley, a man 
who may be silled, a Body, or rather, a Corporution of Divinity; and he 
has obligingly promised to convey you this dry scrawl. — 

X expect a printed copy of ** Logie o* Buchan,” by the first post. — I will 


^PMLA, XLVii (1932), 101. 

^Modern Language Notes, xxvui (1933), 230. 
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take care to forward a Copy of it for you, if I should advertise for your 
address in the newspapers — It is a sweet little air, and the stanza 
equally beautiful — 

1 must break off here; for I find this dull rainy day and consequently, 
low spirits, have sunk me to such a miserable, matter-of-fact, diawling 
style that I am unequal to a higher task than a hand-bill Advertisement, — 

Adieu my dear Sir ’ and believe me to [be] yours, sincerely — 

Rob* Burns 

Bailie Kellock’s 7 
4th July- 1791 j 

With the letter are two poetical MSS., “ Wilt thou be my Dearie ” 
and “ 0 wat ye wha’s m yon town,” the former inscribed at the end, 

To the Rev. Smith — 

Un gage d’amiti6 
The Author 

The songs exhibit no unrecorded variations from the printed texts, 
but they are evidence of further correspondence, not now extant, 
between Bums and Smith. “ Wilt thou be my Dearie was not 
composed until 1794; ^ the earliest appearance of the second song 
is in a letter to George Thomson, written at Ecclef echan, February 
7 , 1795 .^ 

The contents of the letter need little comment. The broken 
right arm, which Burns sustained when his horse fell with him in 
March, 1791, is repeatedly mentioned in the published correspond- 
ence.® The French proverb was a favorite quotation. The old 
song, Logie o’ Buchan,” appeared as No. 58 in the third volume 
of James Johnson’s Scots Musical Museum, where, according to 
James Stenhouse,^ it was printed from a text supplied by Burns 
himself. This volume was published in February, 1790; pi*e- 
sumably Burns means that he has ordered an extra copy for his 
friend. No other allusion of Burns’s to this song has come to 
light; it was not even included in the poet’s tentative table of con- 
tents, which J, C. Dick facsimiled.® 

Bailie Eellock of Thornhill has not hitherto been known as a 

^ The Letters of Robert Burns (Oxford, 1931), n, 2334, 241, 252. 

^Ibid,, 288-9. 

68 ff. 

^Illustrations of the Lyrio Poetry and Musk of Beotland (Edinburgh, 
1853), 336-7, 

^The Songs of Robert Bums (London, 1903). 
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friend of the poet, though his wife figures, not too favorably, in 
the most pungent of Burn^s Excise letters. In 1790 one Thomas 
Johnston, convicted of illegally making malt, had appealed the 
conviction on the plea that he had sent written notice of his inten- 
tion, but that the letter had miscarried. Burns commented: 

As to M**® Kellock’s oath, it proves nothing — She did indeed depone to 
a line being left for me at her house, which said line miscarried — It was 
a sealed letter, she could not tell whether it was a Malt Notice or not. — 
She could not even condescend on the Month, nor so much as the season 
of the yeai — The truth is, Thos. Johnston & his family being Seceders, 
& consequently coming eveiy Sunday to Thornhill Meeting-house, they were 
a good conveyance for the several Maltsters & Traders in their neighbour- 
hood to transmit to Post their Notices, Permits, &c. — ® 

From this it might be inferred that, as in the well-knoTO instance 
of William Lorimer, Burns as a private citizen was often on the 
friendliest terms with people whom, as an Excise officer, he had 
sometimes to hale to court. 

“ M’’ Eerrier, from Paisley,” is readily identified from the Fasti 
Ecclesiae Scokanae'^ as the Eev. Kobert Ferricr (1741-1795), who 
was ordained, 23 August, 1764, as assistant and successor to his 
father, John Ferrier, minister of Largo, Fife. “Adopting the 
principles of Independent Church Government, he demitted his 
charge 23 Nov. 1768 and formed a new sect in conjunction with 
James Smith, minister of Newburn, at Balehrystie, but subsequently 
left them and became a Glassite, and finally pastor of a Congrega- 
tional Church at Glasgow.” He was evidently such a fine, lusty 
Cliristian as would appeal to Bums: twice married, he begot ten 
cJiildren, the five by his second wife, Catherine Sandeman of Perth, 
all being born between 1787 and 1794. 

Thomas Smith’s name does not appear in the list of “Burns’s 
Literary Correspondents ” compiled by his executors.® Five years 
Burns’s junior, he was born in Dumfries in 1764. After graduat- 
ing from Edinburgh University in 1785, he attended AEoa Semi- 
gaary. Licensed by the Dumfries Presbytery (not of the Established 
Kirk) in 1789 and ordained a year later, he spent the next decade 
as a home missionary. In the year of his ordination, the Synod 
appointed him as missionary to America, but he failed to go. In 
1800, howeveu, “ on his motion and responsibility,” he emigrated to 

* Letters, U, 40. V, 219, • Bvr»e ChrtmieU, 1933, 18 ff, 
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the United States. After eleven years of missionary and supply 
work, he was installed as pastor of a United Presbyterian congre- 
gation in Huntingdon, Penns}lvania, where he remained until his 
death, 14 August, 1825. In 1814 he was chosen Moderator of the 
Synod of the American Church.® But these data afford no clue to 
the qualities in the young missionary which attracted Burns to 
hiTvij and which made him preserve these manuscripts through 
twenty years of itinerancy. 

A notation added when the manuscripts were framed and glazed 
in 1864, establishes their subsequent history. After Smith’s death, 
his widow removed to Mercer County, where, shortly before her 
death at "an advanced age,” she gave the documents to James 
MagoiEn of Mercer. He had them framed, and they have remained 
in the possession of his descendants ever since. 

DbLancey Pbuguson 

Western Reserve University 


KEATS’S GATHER THE ROSE" 

In a letter almost certainly written on September 32, 1818/ to 
John Hamilton Reynolds concerning Reynold’s approaching mar- 
riage, Keats said, But I conjure you to think at present of noth- 
ing but pleasure ^ Gather the rose, &c.’ ” Maurice Buxton For- 
man, in a note on the letter/ argues that the source of Keats’s 
quotation is not Herricks’ well-known line but a line from Tasso/ 
because of the fact that Keats, in his copy of Burton’s Anatomy^ 
wrote Cogliam la rosa d’amorS ” in the margin beside Burton’s 
quotation from Ausonius : Collige, virgo, rosas dum flos novus et 

•S’rom data supplied, through the courtesy of Miss Helen Hauok, 
Librarian of Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa*, from William 
M Glasgow Cyclopedic Manual of the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America {Pittsburgh, 1903), p. 319, and James A. Scouller: A 
Manual of the Umted Presbyterian Church of North America^ 
(Pittsburgh, 1887), p 589. Cf. also J. Simpson Africa: Eistory of 
Huntingdon and Blair Counties, Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1883), 299 
^ It is at least absolutely certain the letter was written some time before 
December 1, 1818, when Tom Keats died, for in the letter Keats says, 
“ Tom is not up yet — cannot say he is better/’ 

*The Letters of John Keats (New York, 1935), p. 237, n. 2. 

* Tasso’s “ Cogliam d’amor la rosa,” GerusaUmme Idb&rata, xvi, 15, 7, 
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nova pubes.” ^ The first question concerns the exact source of 
Keats^s quotation, but more is involved^ as I shall indicate later, 
than a mere question of source. 

Mr. P'orman is obviously right in believing that Keats was not 
thinking of ITerrick^s line,® but otherwise mistaken. Keats, in the 
flist place, did not know Italian in September, 1818. On April 
27, 1818, Keats wrote to Reynolds that he intended to learn 
Greek, and very likely Italian.” ® Between April and September, 
1818, he was too much occupied to attempt either pursuit. Before 
the middle of June he was busy taking care of Tom and attending 
to other matters, roughly from the middle of June to the middle 
of August he was in Scotland on a walking tour with Charles 
Brown, and from the middle of August to December 1, he was again 
at the bedside of his dying brother. He was also much concerned 
with such distressing affairs as the adverse criticism of Endymion. 
It was not until September, 1819, or shortly before, that he 
attempod seriously to study Italian.’' And it was most probably 
at the same time that he wrote his quotation from Tasso m his 
copy of Burton, for the book was not given him until 1819, as 
Keats noted on the title page, and it was in September that he 
was reading Burton most carefully.® 

It cannot be argued, from the fact that Keats misquoted or 
adapted a line of Tasso’s in his copy of the Anatomy in 1819, that 
he knew the lino in 1818. It is very unlikely that he did, for it is 
exceedingly difficult to remember foreign words when one does 
not know the language. Even if Keats did know the line in 1818, 

8ee The Anatomy of Melanoholpi Ft III, Seo. II, Mem. 5, Sub. 6. 

®Horriek, in To the Viryins, did not write “Gather the rose,” but 
“ Gather ye Kose-buds.” 

* Forman, ed, cit», p. 137. 

^ On September 6, 1819, Keats wrote to John Taylor that he was “ occu- 
pied in revising St. Agnes' Eve and studying Italian.” In his letter to his 
brother George written between September 17 and September 27, 1819, 
Keats said, “ I am reading Anosto at present; not managing more than 
sii^ or eight stamsas at a time.” Presumably Keats had not gone far with 
his study of Italian. For the quotations, see Forman, ed. cit., pp. 381 
and 424. 

® The only reference to Burton by name in Keats's letters is under date 
of September 18, 1819 1 “ I have been reading lately Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy . (Foiman, ed. c^^., p. 404 ) The only indirect allusion to 
Burton’s work in Keats’s letters was also made m September. p 

392.) 
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the fact would be of little significance, for it is obvious that Keats 
was thinking of an English author. He quoted Gather the rose 
m English, and he was apparently not translating but quoting. 
After he had written Gather the rose Keats added, &c.” This 
fact surely implies that Keats expected Eeynolds to recognize the 
quotation and to be able to complete it. It is impossible to think 
that Keats would expect Eeynolds to recognize a line of Tasso's m 
the English words, especially since both Eeynolds and Keats were 
thoroughly familiar with the English source. 

This source was the Faerie Queene, ii, xii, 75, 6-8; 

Gather therefore the Rose, whiles! yet is prime. 

For soone comes age, that will her pride deflowre; 

Gather the Rose of love, whiles! yet is time. 

Ausonius's poem, or the anonymous poem quoted by Ausonius, had 
been used directly or indirectly over and over again by poets, among 
them Tasso, Desp4riers of Lyons, Eonsard, Samuel Daniel, Her- 
rick, Sir Thomas Wyatt, Shakespeare, and Spenser. There is no 
need to look further than Spenser, for Keats was thoroughly 
familiar with this canto of the Faerie Queene, as is so well known 
that no proof need be offered. Spenser's account of the Bower 
of Blisse," in this same canto (ii, xii, 4:2 ff.), was indeed the part 
of the Faerie Queens that Keats liked best and that influenced him 
most. And Eeynolds was a confirmed Spenserian. It is, for these 
reasons, far more likely that Keats was referring to Spenser than 
to Tasso or to Fairfax's translation. 

The point involved is of interest because of a tendency among 
scholars to believe that m 1818 and 1819 Spenser's influence on 
Keats was replaced by the influence of Shakespeare and Milton. 
It appears more correct to think that the influence of Shakespeare 
and Milton was added to Spenser's. One does not ever entirely 
forget the influences of childhood and early youth, and it was Spenser 
who first inspired Keats to become a poet. His turning to Shake- 
speare and Milton did not exclude Spenser. The matter here 
discussed is one small indication of that fact.® 

H. E. Bexogs 

University of Minnesota 

• See also my article on “ Keats’s * Golden-tongued Romance/ ** Modem 
Language azotes, LVin (Feliruary, 1943), 125-128, in which I show reasons 
for thinking that his sonnet ** On Sitting down to read Kiny Lear once 

again ” does not, as has been argued, show a rejection of Spenser's influence 
in January, 1818. 
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AN BAELY EEVIBW OF THE SHELLEYS’ SIX WEEKS’ 

TOTJE” 

Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, for 1818 (3:16: 

412-lC)j contains a review of the Ilisiory of a S'lx Weeks^ Tour 
through France that has not^ so far as I know, been mentioned in 
studies of Shelley, and that seems never to have been associated 
with the name of either Shelley or Mary.^ The History, published 
anonymously, is of course largely the work of Mary Shelley, based 
on a journal written jointly by Shelley and herself, but it includes 
two letters written by Shelley, and his poem on Mont Blanc,, which 
IS here first published. The review should certainly be included 
among contemporary notices of Shelley’s works, just as the History 
IS included in all bibliographies of Shelley. 

The reviewer, who gives no indication of recognizing the authors 
of the anonymous volume, presents a friendly review with no moral 
warnings or irritating reservations such as one finds in all other 
Blackwood notices of Shelley or his works. He recommends the 
book as lively and well written, and cites many passages. Although 
he thinks the poem on Mont Blanc is rather too ambitious, and at 
times too close an imitation of Coleridge’s sublime hymn on the 
vale of Chamouni/’ he finds also that it is often very beautiful,” 
and he concludes his review with a selection of thirty-five lines 
from the poem (Part III in its entirety). Blackwood's, which 
later prided itself on its defense of Shelley and its early recognition 
of his genius,® might itself have been pleased if it had been aware 
of its earliest, unconscious recognition of the work of both Mary 
and Shelley. 

Marosl Kessel 

University of Connecticut, 

^ There is no mention of the review in Formants bibliography, A Shelley 
Library i in any of Formants editions of Shelley’s works, in Dowden’s biogia- 
phy, in Marsh’s summary of contemporary periodical comments on Shelley 
(George L. Marsh, ”The Barly Beviews of Shelley,” MP,, August, 1920 5 
27 : 1 ! 73-96 ) , in Strout’s account of Blaohwood*s early championship of 
Shelley (Alan L. Strout, ^^Maga, Champion of Shelley,’* SP,, January, 
1982; 29: 96-119), in the Julian edition of Shelley’s writings, in Newman 
Wliite’s Unecotinguished Hearth or in Ms x*ccent biography of Shelley. 
The article has been overlooked probably because it was an anonymous 
review of an anonymous book and accordingly was not indexced in the 
journal under anyone’s name. 

^EUckwood^S Edinburgh MagaHne, Yol. 19 (1820), Preface, p. XXVII. 
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DATING A LETTEE BY HOEACE WALPOLE 

After seeing William Mason’s play Elfrida Horace Walpole 
described the performance m a letter to Mason.^ Draper has sug- 
gested that the date of the letter be altered, using Genest ® as his 
source for the performance of Elfnda : 

On November 21, 1772, Elfrida was performed at Covent Garden. . . 
Mitford (I, 100) dates this letter Nov. 19, 1773; but as there was no per- 
formance of Elfnda at that time, and as it fits perfectly just one year 
earlier, I have ventured the transposition ® 

However, if the letter were dated just one year earlier it must 
be presumed that Walpole saw the play two days before it opened. 
Genest is misleading for he fails to list a performance of Elfnda 
just prior to November 19, 1773, the date of Walpole^s letter accord- 
ing to Mitford. This performance is reported in the London 
Chronicle of November 13-16, 1773. It may be noted further that 
Walpole refers to the performances of Miss Miller and Miss Catley 
whereas Genest omits their names from the cast. Finally, as is 
clear from his letter to Mason on November 86, 1778, Walpole was 
bedridden with the gout in November, 1778, and could not possibly 
have made the trip from Strawberry Hill to Covent Garden. 

Heebbet Geeenbeeg 

BrooMyn^ Neuo York 


REVIEWS 


Baudelaire the Critic, By Maegaeet Gilman. New York; Colum- 
bia University Press, 1943. Pp. vii + 864. $3.00. 

On a beaucoup ecrit sur Baudelaire critique, et apr^s les Eclair- 
cissements^^ de Jacques Crepet, surtout apres les travaux de S. A. 
lihodes, de L4on Lemonnier, d^ Andre Perran et de Jean Pommier; 

^The Correspondence of Hoi ace Walpole and the Bee, Wimo/fn Mason^ 
ed., J. Mitford, London, 1851, i, 100. 

® John Genest, Eome Account of the English Btage, from the Mestoration 
tn mo to mo, Bath, 1832, v, 3G0. 

*John W. Draper, William Mason, A Btudy in Eighteenth Century 
Culture, New York, 1924, p. 81. 
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il ne reste pas grand’chose k ajouter aux mat^riaux amass4s. 
Aussi Miss Gilman a-t-elle cherche nn renonvellement de cette 
question dans la fagon de I’aborder. Jusqu’ici on a etiidi4 separ4- 
ment le critique d’art, le critique littdraire, le critique musical. 
Miss Gilman a elioisi d’adopter I’ordre chronologique, seul ordre, 
croit-elle, permettant de rendre “perceptible le d4veloppement de 
roriginalit4 de Baudelaire ” (p. v) . 

Elle a done essaye de suhre la production critique de son auteur 
“ depuis les debuts jusqu’au plein 4panouissement ” (p. v), et dans 
cette production elle a distmgu4 quatre p4riodes dont la succession 
sugg4re la courbe que I’on pent tracer dans la vie de la plupart des 
4crivains: commencements, croissance, apog4e, d4clin. Seulement 
Baudelaire n’est pas un 4crivain ordinaire et pour obtenir cette 
classique division Miss Gilman a dH ne pas tenir compte d'une par- 
ticularite de la carribre de Baudelaire critique qui rend vaine toute 
application d’une m4thode fond4e sur la chronologie. Car cette 
carricire n’a ricn de la continuite que suppose une 4volution aussi 
iiormale. Apris s’Stre fait la main pendant un an exactement, de 
niai 1845 il mai 1846, Baudelaire, au cours des cinq ann4es qui suivi- 
rent, no publia qu’un compte rendu — article de pure complaisance — 
d’un livre de son ami Champfleury (mars 1848) et une note pr4c4- 
dant sa traduction de “ E4v41ation magn4tique ” (avril 1848). Du 
mois d’avril 1851 k mars-avril 1852, il sembla vouloir se remettre 
k la critique; mais pendant ces douze mois on ne trouve qu’une 
pr6face aux Chants et chansons de Pierre Dupont, autre geste 
amical, deux ebroniques 4crites sur le ton de plaisanterie qui con- ’ 
venait tl la feuille humoristiquo et satirique oil eUes parurent et le 
premier article sur Poe plus biographique que critique, Il est 
difficile de prendre au s4rieux cette br4ve et inconsistante reprise. 
Et, on effet, pendant trois ans, Baudelaire abandonna de nouveau 
un genre litt4raire anquel il semblait ne pouvoir s’attacher, — 
jusqu’en mai 1856, oil il donna au Pays son “Exposition uni- 
verselle.” C’ost seulement k partir de cette date que I’on pent 
parler de production continue. Encore cette p4riode d’activit4 
intense fut-clle elle-mSme de courte dur4e, car apr4s 1861, si i’on 
excepte Particle 4crit en 1863 il I’occasion de la mort de Delacroix, 
simple r4p4tition de ce que Baudelaire avait d4i4 dit sur cet artiste, 
et le “ Peintre de la vie modeme,” imprim4 la mime ann4e mais 
appartenant 4. 1869, il ne reste que des articulets, des projets 
Hvortes, des lettres de protestation aux joumaux, — en un mot rimi 
qui vaille la peine d’ltre relev4. Ainsi cette oeuvre critique se 
rencontre seulement au d4but et vers la fin de la vie littlraire de 
Baudelaire, la majeure partie de cette oeuvre 4tant entass4e dans 
les six anndes de la periods finale. Voill qui change du tout au 
lout les perspectives habituelles. La mithode chronologique, comme 
la mlthode statistique, est d’un emploi dllicat; il ne suffit pas 
d’aligner des dates, il faut les mterpi^ter. 
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Mais il y a plus. Les id6es exprimees dans les articles publies 
entre 1855 et 1861 avaient ete congues longtemps auparavant. 
Prenons, par exemple, la doctrine de ^imagination qui, d^apres 
Miss Gilman, dans le Salon de 1859,” ^'embrasse et symbolise 
tout le credo artistique de Baudelaire” (p. 119)^ car cost seule- 
ment dans ce Salon chose surprenante quand on refl&hit 
quhl Skagit de Pauteur des Fleurs du mal — que Baudelaire aurait 
enfin vu clairement en cette reine des facult^s ” le pouvoir qui 

montre a Thomme le sens cach^ du monde visible et cree Tanalo- 
gie et la metaphore” (p. 122). D6couverte qui, dans Particle sur 
Wagner, se serait enrichie de la croyance qu^il existe une 6troite 
alliance entre Pintelligence et Pimagmation ” (pp. 121, 180). 
Or, des le debut de 1856, le 21 janvier, Baudelaire ecrivait a Tous- 
senel : II y a bien longtemps que je dis que le po5te est souvermne- 
ment intelligent, quhl est Pintelligence par excellence, — et que 
Pimagmation est la plus scientifique des facult6s, parce qu^elle seule 
comprend Vanalogie unirerselle, ou ce qu^une religion mystique 
appelle la correspondance ” (Leitres 18^.1^1866, 83). Et il ajoutait, 
nous donnant ainsi la raison pourquoi nous ne trouvons pas cette 
id4e exprimfe plus t6t: ^^Mais quand Je veux faire imprimer ces 
idees-la, on me dit que je suis fou,” Il y a bien longtemps que 
je dis. ...” Ces mots nous reportent loin dans le paas6 de Bau- 
delaire, probablement Jusqu^au temps oh il se nourrissait de 
Swedenborg et autres mystiques anciens et modernes, c^est-^-dire 
avant 1846 (Cf. La Fanfarlo, nouvelle publi4e en janvier 1847, 
mais 6crite bien avant). Et k ce propos il est inexact de dire que 
dans les premiers Salons” la theorie des correspondances ne 
s^appliquait qu^aux synesth6sies (p. 113). Dans le Salon de 
1846,” citant le passage bien connu d^Hoffmann, sur lequel Miss 
Gilman fonde sans doute son assertion, Baudelaire a fait allusion 
aux analogistes, preuve suffisante qu^il 6tait d6ja familier avec les 
reveries de Fourier, le propagateur en France de la theorie de 
Panalogie universelle.^ Et ne savons-nous pas, en plus, qu^h son 
retour de Vile Maurice Baudelaire se lia avec Bsquiros, fouri6riste 
ardent, par qui il avait certainement et6 initie aux complexit6s de 
Punit6 universelle. Il en est de m§me des id4es qui constituent la 
partie th4orique du Peintre de la vie moderne,” autre sommet de 
la critique baudelainenne (p. 116). Il serait facile de d^montrer 
que la recherche de la modernity, la definition du Beau, le idle de 
la memoire, la question de limitation de la nature 4taient autarit 
didees que Baudelaire avait congues longtemps avant 1859. Pour 
faire cette demonstration ^e n'aurais qu’a citer les passages oil Miss 
Gilman reconnait que tons ces principes de Testh^tique baudelai- 
rienne se trouvaient deja afiirmis dans le " Salon de 1846,” quel- 

^‘Jean Pommier a cru disceruer dans le ‘‘Salon de 1846'* plusieurs 
expressions emprunt^ea au vocabulaire fouri4riste. 
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qnelois en termes ^^presque identiques ” (p. 144. Cf. 47, 141, 
153, 162).^ 

]ja V(n*]te e’esl qiie la doctrine de Baudelaire s’est formee, non pas 
Icnteincnt ^ (p. vj), inajs, tout au contraire, avec une exception- 
nelle rapid ite. De memo qu^en 1843 Fauteur des Fleurs du mol 
avait ecnt scs poemes les plus originaux, en 1846, il avait d4j^ 
arret4 tons les ^articles de son credo artistique. Et quand, en sa 
pleine maturite, il s’adonna pour de bon k la critique il ne fit que 
puiser dans le fonds ancien de convictions profondement ancrees, 
aceentuant tel ou tel aspect de sa doctrine selon les sujets qu^il 
traitait. Et c^est pourquoi il est impossible de distinguer aucun 
developpement dans ces annees 1855-1861. La ou Miss Gilman a 
cru voir une suite de progres dans la conquete de Fonginalite, il n^y 
a que deroulement de points de vue divers autour d’une idee con- 
stante — fondcment de la doctrine — cette ^^pens4e unique et syst4- 
matique^^ dent Baudelaire a parl4 dans sa lettre a Julian Lemer 
(23 f6vricr 1865) : la theorie des correspondances. 

Cette tentative pour retracer un developpement inexistant n^affecte 
apr5s tout que la structure du livre: on pent Foublier et alors cette 
etude regagne son utiht6. C’est la premiere fois qu^on nous offre 
une analyse aussi d6taill4e de Foeuvre critique de Baudelaire* Tons 
les articles sont resumes et appr4cies; les jugements sont remarqua- 
blcmoni senses, souvent p4n6trants, toujjours subtilement nuanc4s* 
J^ai note des pages excellentes sur les rapports de pens6e entre 
Baudelaire et Delacroix, Poe, Joseph de Maistre; — des comparai- 
sons suggostives avec Bergson et Proust. Miss Gilman a lu tout 
ce qu^on a ccrit sur sop auteur et sa documentation est aussi precise 
que riche: il est difficile de la prendre en delit d^inexactitude.* 
Et comme elle est rompue k tons les exercices d’6rudition, elie 
s’est livrfie k des 4tudes de d4tail qui rendront de grands services. 
C^est ainsi qu^elle a eu la patience de rassembler tons les exemples 
de Femploi de certains mots comme imagination (119-122), 
le (143447), '^g4nie'^ (150-151), ^^nature^' (161-165), 

(166-166), ^^po4sie^^ (203-206) — ^listes qui ferment un 

*Voici, cependant, qudques erreuis: p. 8, le passage de la lettre k Mme 
Aupick ne se rapportc pas k la p^node de Louis-le-Grand (“ school years *') 
mais k P<Spoquo dc I’Hotcl Pimodan; p. 30, Baudelaire parlant de Tuni- 
versalit4 de Delacroix aurait dit qu’elle r4sultait d’une combination of 
erudition and naivet6/^ il a dit “science et naivete/* et par science il 
entendait “science du metier,” “technique”; p. 128, Baudelaire n*a admis 
aticune dette envers Catherine Crowe, tout au contraire, il a bien pr4cis6 
qu’il 8*agis8ait d'une simple recontre d*id4e (Salon de 1859, p. 279, 4d. 
Cr4pet) } pp. 101402, Miss Gilman scmble accepter Phypoth^se de J. Cr4pet, 
selon laquclle Baudelaire aurait collabor^ k la Preface de la DouUe vie 
d^Afiselineau; mais Baudelaire aurait-il critiqu4 aussi vivement, sur 
^preuves, certainea id4es et expressions s*il les avait “dict4es”? L*expli- 
cation est simple: Asselineau admirait si aveuglement Baudelaire qull 
I'imitait en tout et jusqu*h s’approprier les idees de son ami Je,tiens ce 
renseiguement de Paul Bourget qui le tenait de Banvillc. 
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petit index de certaines idees essentielles chez Baudelaire, en 
attendant que quelqu^tin prepare une concordance complete. Enfln, 
mente qui n’est pas mince dans nn livre ou des citations fraiiQaises 
viennent a tout instant se greffer sur le texte anglais, les f antes 
d^impression sent extremement rares.** Bdudelaire the Critic est 
le premier livre important de Miss Gilman : il promet beaucoup 
pour Favenir, et Fon attendra avec confiance le volume auquel, si 
je suis bien informe, elle travaille en ce moment. 

Albekt Peuilleeat 

Yale XJnvoerBity 


The Didot Perceval According to the Manuscripts of Modena and 
Pans, Edited by Wieuiam Eoacii. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. Pp. xi + ^48. 

At last justice has been done to the 'DiAot-Percevah The unsatis- 
factory earlier editions are now entirely superseded. The two MSS, 
which differ so widely, are both printed in full, the Modena (MS B) 
on the upper part of the pages and the Didot (MS D) below, with 
marginal indications of the page numbering of the earlier edition 
in each case. Roach properly relegates to an appendix the Merlin 
material which began the previous editions; he retsiins, however, 
the short Mort Artu which serves as a conclusion. The title Didot- 
Perceval is kept as being now consecrated by use ; henceforth and 
forever the name of the nineteenth-century owner of one of the 
two MSS is thus attached to this romance of seven centuries ago. 

Roach devotes more than a hundred pages to the complex 

S roblems of authorship and sources. He acknowledges his depen- 
ence on the ideas of Brugger, who has been dealing with these 
matters for more than a third of a century, and with whom he had 
an interview in Switzerland. The central question, long debated 
by Arthunan scholars, is this : Is the DiAot-Perceval, which is in 
prose, based on a lost Perceval in verse by Robert de Boron ? Roach, 
following Brugger, answers m the affirmative, but shows that the 
extant work must have been much modified and interpolated. The 
evidence is presented minutely and persuasively. No one should 
object to an argument based on lost versions. It is surely true that 
only a fraction of the early Grail literature survived* By a strange 
chance we even have the table of contents of a lost Old PrenSi 
Grail poem of seven branches {Elucidation^ vr. 339-383). There 
is nothing improbable in Roaches point of view, but some skeptics 
will no doubt persist in the belief that the DiA<A-Pefceval is entirely 

»P. 6, bileux pom bilieux; p. 69, Armand Bosehet pow Baschet; p. 
165, original pom onginel; 194, c^eat moi que ai 4t4 pom qui ai 
p- 247, entire pmr entier. 
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the work of a continuator. In its present form its whole spirit is 
remote from the pious didacticism of Eobert’s labored verse; it 
shows more interest in doughty sword blows and fair damsels than 
in sacred talismans. 

Eoacli censures Jessie Weston for her excessive disdain for the 
l)idot MS, and yet he himself treats it as a stepchild. The scribe 
was guilty of all possible forms of haplography and dittography; 
the editor could have done the reader a service by clearing up 
many such cases. Parentheses are never used to remove unnecessary 
letters or woids. Brackets are sometimes, but not consistently, used 
to supply missing letters and words. Only a few of the difficulties 
are deared up in the Textual Notes. Words from the Didot MS 
are included in the Table of Proper Names, but not, unfortunately, 
in the Glossary. 

The Glossary covers MS B, including Appendix A. It has a gen- 
erous listing of verb forms. The majority of words listed would be 
familiar to most Old French scholars, but Arthurian texts are apt 
to be consulted by persons who are not experts in Old French. 
Add : s’aseiirer “ to delay, tarry ” (Tobler) E 112, D 101, and at 
D 20 read [s’a\seura instead of sevra. No meaning given for 
enconlre fits E 1174 , see also E 1205. The definition "to promise ” 
for avoir en covent fits E 2164, but at E 1320 the meaning is " to 
owe (something to some one) because of a promise.” Contengon 
is defined as " contention,” but at E 36, App. A, nos somes en 
contengon de means “we are striving to.” To the definitions of 
senefimee must bo added “sign, indication” for E37, App. A 
(Of. I) 34, 40, 106). It is regrettable that the Glossary does not 
treat MS D, not only to help the reader, but also to record unusual 
forms or meanings. Auguetons, D365, is modem hoqueion-, see 
Tobler auqueion. At D 1404 dinierent is transitive with the mean- 
ing “ to eat (something) ” ; the note says the MS reading is doubt- 
ful, but Tobler has an example. Ohailereni, D 1157, is an interest- 
ing variant of caphreni, B 1336, as FEW (*cappare) and Tobler 
have no examples with -bl-; perhaps there is influence of cha{a)lle 
(FEW hataboU). 

The Textual Notes for MS E are carefully done. The emendation 
suggested for E 2196 is unnecessary as the antecedent of sien is 
Borne-, so also in D 1709. 

No study is made of the language of the MSS. Not much would 
have been gained by a detailed study of MSI; it has the usual 
"Picard traits. MS D, on the other hand, would have repaid study; 
it has the rare advantage of being dated (1301) and bristles with 
western traits. Here are a few observations: the case System has 
broken down completely; final mute e disappears even before con- 
sonants: &on[e] chevaterie 34, cest[e] /ores 252, etc.; there are 
strange confusions of -i- and 4e-; palatalized g before a is written 
y; forms with initial ch~ are common for the verb couoMer; forms 
of attendre occur repeatedly for entendre; the fern, disjunctive 
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prou. IS regularly li6\ astofnez 133, corresponding to estouncs B 150, 
points to the Southwest (cf. FEW *extomre)-, there are other 
cases of alternation of initial es- and as-. 

Appendix B is a Perceval interpolation from one of the MSS of 
the Prosa Tnstan, most of it taken from the Perceval. Thus by 
a piece of good fortune we have for most of Episode C three MSS 
instead of two. Eoach might have made more ^ use of this fact. 
He discusses the matter in only one paragraph of his Introduction 
(pp. 7-8). To be sure, it was hardly feasible to print this third 
version on the same pages as the other two, but he might have 
mdicated the correspondences of line. I find that lines 1 to 99 of 
App. B correspond closely to E 65-326 and D 46-196. Furthermore, 
the editor should have made references to this third version in his 
discussion of Episode C. For example, in regard to the relationship 
of Blame to Gawain (p.41), it is important to notice that App, 
B 33-23 corresponds almost word for word with MS E 103-104, 
main Tig her Gawain’s sister and Lot’s daughter, as opposed to 
D 91-93 which makes her Gawain’s niece and daughter of King 
Viautre de Galerot. When the editor mentions (p. 43) that D 139- 
141 has a better reading than B, he should have noticed that B 56-66 
supports him. The long note (p. 44) on the enchantments of 
Britain, which makes much of the exact wording of E 318-331, 
should have indicated that B 93-95 agrees with E against D in the 
joining of the stone, but lacks the important words hui cask jor. 
When it is stated (p. 46) that D 176-178 is a better reading than 
B because it lacks the premature revelation about the Fisher King, 
it IS pertinent to observe that B 83 ff. is very close to D. Other 
interesting comparisons arc these : B 3 Oarduel supports D against 
B ; B 5-7 refers to Judas like E 65-66 and to “ our Lord ” like D 58, 
and is more intelligible than either. The number in B 15 is closer 
to D 69 than to B 77. B 87 en la maison au Boy Pescheeur is 
similar to D 181-182 ; this phrase is lacking in E, so that Icil, 309, 
is meaningless. We have seen that B supports now one MS, now 
the other; it is evident that it could have been indicated on the 
simpler stemma of p. 114 as an independent derivative of “ z.” 

Eoach was well prepared for the huge task of editing the Didot- 
Perceval. Some years ago he was one of the maisme of Grail 
questers at Chicago, and very appropriately dedicates this edition 
to Nitze, his former teacher. The suggestions made above are no 
severe criticism ; they show rather that Eoach has achieved his aim 
of laying the materials before the reader, who can make his own* 
further study and reach his own conclusions. 

Axbbbx W. Thomfson 


State College of Woehington 
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Reflexive Verbs * Latin^ Old Fiench, Modern French. By Anna 
QranviTjLe Hatcher. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press^ 
1942. Pp. 213. (The Johns Hopkins Studies in Eomance 
Lii^orature and Languages, xliii.) 

Mass Hatcher, an associate ol Professor Leo Spitzer, to whom 
her book is dedicated, follows essentially Spitzer^s method, which he 
defines in the Revista de filologia h^spdmca, iii (1941 "k, 371, as a 
^^motodo psicO“linguistico.^^ This method tries to interpret lin- 
guistic facts by psychological facts and in particular to explain 
the linguistic innovations of a given epoch and nation by the 
psychological, or aesthetic attitude of that particular epoch or 
nation. Personally I am by no means opposed to the general prin- 
ciple of psychological interpretation of linguistic facts. On the 
contrary, I believe that language is an expression of human thoughts 
and feelings, and as such is by no means independent of man inas- 
much as he IS a feeling anti thinking being. But the concrete 
application of such a general principle is difficult, for what is 
rolie(5ted in language is only to a very small extent the individual 
man ; it is rather the collective man, an entity we know as yet 
little about. 

Language is fundamentally a traditional institution, imposed 
upon one by his parents, his education, his friends. It is a very 
complex phoiiomenon. Some important individuals, it is true, 
such as Cicero and Danto, have contributed to it* National genius^ 
or religious or political revolutions may have transformed it to a 
certain exieiiL but can wo say that Brench is the expression of the 
French soul, the creation of the French nation, and that every 
phenomenon of the French language can be explained only in this 
way? This assumption would be, in present conditions, little more 
than a dilettantesque generalization. What is in my opinion of 
extreme importance is that many facts, which I think can be 
referred to ^^psychological” causes, such as the loss of the dual, 
the creation of the article, the passage from an aspectual type of 
verb to a temjioral type, the loss of the declension and so on, seem 
to appear sooner or later in all the languages of the world. Inher- 
ent in human speech as such, they have nothing to do with national 

^ Bven such a prudent and matter of fact ” scholar as Bourciez admits 
this {BUments de hng. rom., 3d Mit,, p. 505, § 416b). “Far-dessus tout, 
lea Italiens sent une race artiste; cela se sent dans un adjectif comme 
hggiadrQ^ oix de Pid^e do 16g6ret^, de sveltesse, on est vite pass4 au sens 
de 'agrC‘abie*; ausai dans mgo ‘errant, qui arrive k signiher 

* ehannant ’ par linterniMiaire de la langue des peintres oti il d4signe le 
ilmi et le vaporeux d*un tableau. Voyez enfin comment de dtsimoUo ( *dis- 
inuolutuft, c, k d. ‘d6barrass4 de ce qui Penveloppait), s*est heureusement 
ddgag^e une idde d'aisance et de liberty dans les maniferea.'* I would add 
for Italian prepotmte, aew»o, for French Ohio, joU, charmant etc., words 
which can scarcely be translated into any other language. 
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cliaTacteristics. Man is before everything else a man, even as a 
speaker ; then he is Italian, French, etc. 

This preliminary statement is necessary, I believe, to make clear 
my standpoint with respect to the fundamental principles that 
guided Miss Hatcher in the writing of her book. I approve of the 
essential idea, but I believe that such facts as the difference between 
active, middle, and passive, which in different foims appear in sev- 
eral ancient and modern languages, should be studied in as many 
languages as possible. Pnly by such study can one arrive at defini- 
tive results, not simply by logical or psychological deductions. I 
think it was an unhappy idea of Miss Hatcher^s to limit her research 
to one language, for Modern French is only a modern form of 
Latin. 

Within this limitation she has done a marvelous work, which 
could hardly be better. The material is gathered, classified, and 
analyzed completely, all interesting or abnormal cases are carefuly 
exammed, with a finesse, an artistic and scientific rigor and skill 
that show the best method and the greatest scholarly qualities. 
Whatever the final judgment on her conclusions may be — and I 
do not - ^hiuk it will ever be completely negative — she has surely 
paved the way for further research in the same sense and has 
shown her capacities, which are those of a true linguist. 

Good examples of Miss Hatcher^s method are given by what she has 
written on pp, 149 sq. and on p. 152. I read on p 149 : “ As for the type 
so% apercewre, which represented the combination of a verb of appercep- 
tion + sot ‘ one’s situation^ (son estre), most of the verbs forined in 
Old French have remained, s^apercevoir de, se connaUre s^avisar do, 
s'ouhl^r, se reeonmUre d. From the fii at three, the idea of * awareness of 
one’s situation has faded. But all of them alike are merely relics i monu- 
ments of another age in which there prevailed a different attitude toward 
the Self — according to which the Self that could be perceived was only 
Self-in-a-certain-situation.” I am also very much attracted by the in- 
teresting remark on p 155 * In Old French, as we have seen, such verbs 
[as se mod4rer, se retemr, s'abstemr^ se dompter, se mattnser, se vatnore, 
etc ] were rare and even so, were regularly used negatively — with the 
exception of se oontemr, frequent in the more courtly literature. Tlie 
exuberant heroes of the Chansons were portrayed moie often as expressing 
than repressing themselves. But with the verbs above w© are back once more 
in the Ciceronian atmosphere of se cohiherei reprimere^ eoeroere, etc ” This 
coincidence between the philosophical antiquity and the scientific modern 
age as opposed to the barbaric, childlike, epic and mystic Middle Ages 
seems to me very important 

I have some doubts — ^mere doubts — about the assertions of the last pag§is 
(170-202) concerning the reflexive with inanimate subject* This type 
strangely enough, seems to be much more frequent in Latin and in Mod* 
ern French than in Old French (cf. also pp. 126 f.); the most character- 
istic type, the reflexive of animization, is even practically non existent 
in Old French. How can this be explained ? Are we animists today, more 
than in past ages? I hardly can believe it I And an attempt at m expla- 
nation in note 32 on p. 172: " In older times one really b^ilieved in abstrac* 
tions; in the ancient as in the medieval civilization, myth and allegory 
were only another sort of reality. Today we believe less easily-— W, in 
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revenge, we pretend to believe all the more: playfully, lightly, making the 
gestiu 0 of beatowing life, a gesture we do not expect to be taken seriously ” 
But aie all these lellexives really '' lefiexives The modern French 
“lollexive’’ (the .s*e-conatruction ) in reality replaces the Latin passive m 
most of its functions, as Italian and Spanish easily show (Ital. quz 
amm^z^ano ^ vilclh does not mean that the calves commit suicide, efr in 
Flench itself expressions as ce qm se dit, ce qui se fatt, ce qn% se voitf 
etc ) The countei proof of this seems to be given by the extreme larity 
of the Fiench “ true passive (with itre) how many times do we hear or 
read il est tue, %l est vu etc ’ Practically the French passive (and more 
or less the Italian and Spanish passive) is used almost exclusively when 
the agent is expiessed in other cases other constructions are used (active, 
on etc ), and very frequently the se-construction I have some difficulty 
in seeing an animization in repas s^acheve gaiementj or in une conver- 
sation se poursuivait, la rohe se dichtra, quelque chose se trouvaii, ce mot 
ne s' analyse pas (= tie pent pas itre analyst, d6coup4), or in the example 
on p 201 n • les porte-monnaies se volent facilement. We are very far 
fioin attollit sc dtua Lacima contra. 1 do not deny in general the possi- 
bility m Modern French of an animization or rather personification for 
artistic pin poses ; 1 am afraid only that the author has gone a litle too far. 

1 do not agree with the author’s rather quick and superficial judgment 
on the woik of iny pupil Clemente Hernando Balmori, published in JBmenta, 
I, ]-77j II, 45-78. How does she know that such verbs as proficisoo {r) , 
arb%tro{r)f (mguroir)^ lac to (r) (add assentio[r] etc) were originally 
** deponent ” ? What we see is that at least some of these verbs, present 
** dans lo la tin de cetto 6poque [Plautus; some, such as assenUo(r), even 
later], oommo on grcc ot en sansknt, un jeu s^mantique r4gulier de voix 
active et voi.x moyenne.” That conlcmplo{r) could just as well represent 
an original deponent m the moulting stage, beginning to lose its R-form 
plumage ” (p. 19, n. 15) aeoms absolutely incredible to me, for two reasons; 
first, that the R-middle m by no means dying, as a semantic category, in 
I’^lautus’ time, but on the contiary (even foreign verbs as graecor^ hacohor^ 
poctor, parasHoVi syoophantor, contechnor, cf p. 21, become middle m 
Latin, a wonderful proof of the immense vitality of this class in those 
times) ; second, that, as a rule, if the middle had been losing its "R-plum- 
age in Plautus’ time, we should expect that in genei al these verbs should 
have more -r-form in Plautus than in later authors* as a matter of fact, 
the contrary is true; several verbs are active in Plautus or in archaic 
Latin, which are exclusively or more frequently '‘deponent” later: such 
is the case with atmipotir), profimsco (r) , contemplo(r), cnmmo(r), 
auguro(r)t arbitroir)^ moriqero(r)i laeio(r), opino{r) and others. The 
facts speak in the clearest way against Miss Hatcher* 

But apart from this question, which is after all outside the main 
track of Miss Hatcher’s research^ I merely want to ppress doubts, 
and this very modestly. The problems she examines are of an 
extreme delicacy and immense complexity, much more so than the 
iiistorical, geographical, or phonetical problems to which we are 
accustomed by present trends in linguistics. I do not dare to give 
a definite opinion, either on the book as a whole or on its results. 
In order to do so, one would need years of work, as many as the 
author has doubtless devoted to the subject, which she has exam- 
ined with love, care, and intelligence. We are here confronted 
with a new linguistic method, which deserves without the slightest 
doubt the greatest respect and attention. One thing at all events 
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seems clear to me: this hook can be discussed, criticized, or even 
destroyed, but it can surely not be brushed aside with a couple 
of sentences of praise or blame. 

Giuliano Bonfantis 


Princeton Un%vers%ty 


A Eundreth Sundrie Flowres^ By Gboege Gascoigne. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by C. T. Peouty. Columbia, 
Missouri: University of Missouri Press, 1943. Pp. 305. $2.50. 
(The University of Missouri Studies, Vol. xvii. No. 2.) 

With this book Professor Prouty complements his excellent 
biography of a year ago, providing us now with a careful edition 
that that will certainly supersede the earlier text of B, M. Ward. 
In the introduction, Prouty bravely faces those perplexing problems 
of bibliography, chronology, and attribution about which every 
student of Gascoigne knows. This is followed by a reprint of Ar- 
A2r and 201- 443 of the original text; the Supposes^ Jocasta^ and 
some preliminary leaves are omitted. The text is followed by a list 
of variants to be found in six of the ten known copies of the Flowres 
and by another list of variants in the Folger copy of the Poesies. 
After this come some fifty pages of critical notes, a glossary, and 
indices by both first line and number. 

Several long-standing difiBculties attendant upon this edition 
are carefully discussed in the introduction. There is first, the 
matter of the date of publication, which Prouty, I think, establishes 
firmly at sometime shortly after Gascoigne^s departure from Eng- 
land m March, 1572/73. Then, thanks to Ward, there is the 
question of the multiple authorship. I do not believe that any 
serious scholar ever accepted this notion, but it deserved demolish- 
ing and Prouty demolishes it. The main problem is the curious way 
in which the book is put together. Signatures B3-X4 contain the 
Supposes and Jocasta; this section ends with a colophon on page 
164. The second section, which contains the Flowres and The Ad- 
'ventures passed hy Master F. I. has a separate series of signatures 
and begins on a page number 201 with H. W. to the Eeader.^’ Why 
are there two senes of signatures and why does the second one begin 
on page 201 when the first one ended on 164 ? There have been vari-^^ 
ous attempts to explain this ; in fact, it was once suggested that two 
books were originally planned. Prouty does not solve this problem, 
but he contributes a good deal to its ultimate solution. Tie shows 
that both sections were printed by Bynneman; he demonstraios lhat 
the masked letters with which the second section begms weio bv • 
Gascoigne ; and he suggests that probably the plays were an after- 
thought, that otherwise the prefatory letters would have been 
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printed at the beginning of the first section. The riddle of the 
book still awaits some unborn Oedipus. 

The texts of The Adventure, the Flowres, and Dan Bartholomew 
are provided with margnial numeration which enables one to find the 
place in tlic critical notes with the minimum of effort. The notes 
tliemsolvcs arc selective, and, in general, they are rather well done. 
Tlieir mam weakness lies in Prouty’s failure to think constantly in 
terms of Gascoigne’s background. The circumstances connected with 
Borsabe’s bathing (53) show that Gascoigne accepted the Vulgate 
tradition so inveighed against by Protestant translators. If he ac- 
cepted the Vulgate version, he may have accepted Catholic chron- 
ology , ami if he did that, we may be able to date “ His last will and 
testament.” In his note on Gascoigne’s allusion to Zoroaster (85), 
Proiity writes, “ the founder of the Persian cult of Mazda.” Any 
si.\toenth century reference book — Stephanas, Calepino, Cooper — 
deai'ribcd Zoroaster as a Bactnan king, who invented magic and 
astrology. Gascoigne says exactly that in the poem, for he would 
have had to be as Jearned as Pico della Mirandola to have known 
of Mazda. I’routy misses another interesting point in his gloss on 
Faust iiie (113), who, says Gascoigne, would have given Marcus 
Antonins short shrift for deserting her for Cleopatra. Prouty anno- 
tates Faustine as " probably Faustina, the wife of Marcus Aurelius, 
noted for her profligacy.” This is correct, but Gascoigne obviously 
thinks of her as Marc Antony’s wife. The answer is probably to be 
found in Boccaccio’s De Mulieribm, where there is a life of 
Faustine, who is described as the wife of Marcus Antonins instead 
of Marcus Aurelius Antonius. Matters of this sort, and there are a 
few others, tell us a good deal about Gascoigne and his time, and 
Prouty’s failure to handle them accurately is the only weak spot in 
his edition. 

As the book is part of the University of Missouri series, it is 
definitely “on gray paper with blunt type.” This “catalogue” 
type of format is quite suitable for The Effects of Exercise on the 
Becovery of Motor Function in the Eat, a work that preceded this 
volume; hut Prouty’s book is a distinguished contribution to the 
history of English letters; it will be the text to which we send 
students for many years. Under these circumstances, the university 
press might have extended itself a little. After all, for the price 
pf a second string fullback from Joplin, a more handsome and 
durable book might have been printed. 

D. 0. A. 

Johm EopMm Uniwrsitp 
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A Bibliography of the Strawberry Hill Press. With a record of 
the prices at which copies have been sold by A. T. Hazen. 
Together with a Bibliography and Census of Detached Pieces 
by A. T. Hazes- and J. P Kieby. New Haven: Yale 
Universily Press, 1943. Pp. 300. $10 00. 

The Tmllp of the gods grind slowly, but sooner or later all the 
grist gets into their hopper. For two centuries, lacking fifteen 
years, the things printed, so it was said, at Strawberry Hill led a 
charmed life in the book collectors’ market, but now the time has 
come for them to get theirs. 

When Horace Walpole, more famous son of a more deserving 
father, bought a prmtmg outfit and hired' the first of a succession 
of typographers who lost little time in demonstrating why he found 
them unemployed, he had already qualified for inclusion among the 
“Royal and Noble Authors" of whom his record was to be his 
next publication. That he had in mind the convenience of having 
his own compositions printed under his immedjaie supervision is 
reasonably certain, it is not so clear that he did not deliberately 
scheme to make the output of his establishment “ colleetors’ items.” 
Purposely or not, things were so managed that the 3000 copies of 
the first thing off the Press sold in the open market so fast that 
a commercial shop ordered a second edition. The author was flat- 
tered, but he and the publisher soon learned that it was the pub- 
licity attendant on the advent of a printory as an adjunct to the 
home of a noble author which had set the buyers to bidding up 
copies. For the next thirty years, the owner maintained the press 
for his own purposes, one of which seems to have been the satisfac- 
tion of watchmg people who had begun to buy its output kept on 
the anxious seat lest they miss something of which there were not 
enough copies to go around. To make certain that there would he 
items that would have to bo scrambled for, again purposely or not, 
the second thing printed was a sonnet tossed off of an evening by 
this son of an earl, and next his verse in tribute to a noble guest 
of honour at the first small dinner after the christening party, with 
just enough copies to go around. These were nobody else’s busi- 
ness, wherefore they forthwith became the ultimate in desiderata. 
The proof that people were talking came when a member of his 
outer circle stopped m at Strawberry when he knew that Walpole 
was away, with verses in praise of the Officina Arbuteana which he 
connived with the printer to work off as a surprise when the owner 
next came in to see what was doing. 

The Press was three montiis old when Garrick did some verses 
“ To Mr. Gray on his Odes,” the 30-page quarto booklet which had 
been the first Strawberry imprint. A newspaper printed these on 
October 1, 1767; on the 6th Garrick wrote Walpole offering them 
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for printing at the Press. Two dozen copies were ready on the 
17th, and throe dozen more ten days later. The type almost cer- 
tainly was ko])t stiindiiig for the second impression, a unique 
instanoe of missing a chanoo to complicate the bibliography, but 
loxing ihe bib]iogia})hers. This provided 60 copies to" extra-illus- 
trate the 30()() of the Odes, correspondingly reducing the number 
of the latter that would satisfy collectors thereafter. To add 
piquancy to the market, Thomas Prognall Dibdm, writing on 
“ Bibliomania ” m 1811, printed the number as " 6,” and to the 
end of time the second-string booksellers will go on offering copies 
of Garrick’s verses as “ Six Copies Only.” 

In due time, the inevitable happened. New fashions in collect- 
ing had their day. When everybody took to First Editions and 
presentation cojiics, collectors with funds to spare went after all 
the publications of Goldsmith or Fielding or some other favorite, 
which l(‘il in turn to all the editions of the Imitatio Ohristi or 
Robinson Crusoe or what you will, ending up with the supreme 
quest by tlie liead of the greatest monopoly for all the loose copies 
of the First. Folio yhakespoare. More modestly and with a keener 
understanding of possibilities, Mr. Wilmarth S. Lewis of Farming- 
ton cultivated a desire for possession of everything that had shared 
in the fame of Strawberry Hill. Incidentally, while hunting for 
bigger game, he took pot shots at all the desirable copies of things 
from the Press that came his wollwom way. The result is that 
fully half of those that the bibliographer needs to examine can 
now be compared at one place. Yale, with most of the xviii Cen- 
tury periodicals in its lap, already sat astride Boswell and had 
Fielding tucked safely away, when Mr. Lewis of its Library 
blitzed Horace Walpole. 

Professor I-lazen’s Bibliography is a bye-product of the monu- 
mental Yale Edition of Walpole’s Correspondence. In its present 
form, it must serve for the duration as an interim report of progress. 
There are throe titles which the compiler cannot go to see, and 
twice as many more have disappeared since they passed from the 
auction room' decades ago, to hide on a forgotten shelf where thev 
were placed by a long-dead collector. These shortcomings from 
. perfection are more than offset by the establishment of a new and 
higher standard for bibliopaphy. Disregarding lined titles and the 
other stigmata of pretentious amateurs, Mr. Hazen gives the data 
•v?hich he has found needful as he worked with the books, and goes 
on to demonstrate tbe importance of other details. His results 
make it necessary to reexamine a goodly share of the publications 
of the past two centuries that have been given bibliographical 
attention. 

A now ora in this field was introduced by Messrs. Carter and 
Pollard when they upset tbe applc-oart of modern English litera- 
ture collectors by dating the paper and type designs used in a score 
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of its most desirable rarities. Mr. Hazen now wrecks the Straw- 
berry Hill collectors’ paradise by looking through the paper on 
which are things supposed to have been printed in IT'S?. He found 
watermarks that do not occur elsewhere before 1768, and then 
went on to observe similarly meonsequcnlial, but convincing, details 
which sum up to a probability approaching certainty that a num- 
ber of the choicest desiderata were actually produced to placate 
insistent collectors shortly after Walpole died in 1793. The mar- 
shalling of the evidence gains much of its force from the careful 
insistence that there is nowhere a particle of actual proof, except 
in the most damning of all proof that there is no other reasonable 
explanation. The weak spot in the argument, as in that of Carter 
and Pollard, is in the use of language that assumes intentional 
wrong domg on the part of the perpetrator of these “forgeries” 
at the time when they were produced. They were trifles' in the 
first place, which came to have a fictitious value to which they have 
no legitimate right. Neither originals nor replicas were or are of 
intrinsic importance. They were and are of the life blood of high- 
grade collecting — the sort of thing that leads a man of superior 
business judgement to pay $3900 for the best copy of a booklet 
that a score of booksellers could supply not so good for £10. The 
demand for these particular things was livelier 150 years ago lhan 
it has ever been since. A good many intelligent, high-principled 
persons will not think too harshly of Walpole’s printer if, plagued 
by demands that he produce copies of thirty-year-old trivialities, 
he supplied — at a price which gave him little enough for his 
trouble— something that was regarded as just as good for another 
century and a half. It was from the same press with the same 
type on paper the press was using. Fifty years later, those extra 
copies in turn failed to supply the demand, and another lot of 
them made its appearance. This time deceit was deliberate and 
there can be no extenuation; however, the perpetrator kept clear of 
any hint of suspicion. It may be a mitigating factor that again 
the wrong-doing must have been for the fun of the doing, for all 
the copies that can have been sold at current prices can have pro- 
;nded no more than the cost of a celebration of the achievement. 
It m tuM ca.se it was a professional instead of an amateur book 

to roost on the trade, for the fun has 
gone oub oJt Strawberry Hill collecting. 

Dover. MoeeacMe WlOTHII* ' 
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Smollett Studies. By Claude E. Jones. Berkeley and Loa 
Angeles; University of California Press, 1943. Pp. xii + 29- 
134. $1.3.5. (University of California Publications in 

English, Vol. 0, No. 3.) 

Mr. Jones’s book eontiiius two sizable essays: one concerned with 
Smollett’s treatment of the British Navy’; the other concerned 
with Smollett’s work on the Critical Review. Each essay provides 
a useful summary of known facts which have hitherto lam 
unhandily in scattered publications, and each gives some new 
details for which every student of this neglected novelist must be 
grateful. In particular, Mr. Jones’s concise survey of the state of 
the British Navy in 1740 offers an interesting and valuable back- 
ground for the understanding of BodericJe Random. Mr. Jones also 
gives (Appendix Bl) a list of attacks on the Critical Review, 1756- 
1771, which satisfies a long need; he calls our attention (Appendix 
C) to an obscure short story which seems to be by Smollett; and 
ho rescues from neglect two interesting letters from John Gray to 
Smollett (Appendix E). 

But one feels some misgivings about the accuracy of the book. A 
bad mistake occurs in Mr, Jones’s misdating of Smollett’s imprison- 
ment: "Between the middle of October, 1769, and the end of 
February, 1760, Smollett served his term in King’s Bench Prison, 
where lie was visited by his friends, including Garrick, and where 
he seems to have written Lancelot Greaves, for bis own newly 
established Brituth Magazine,’^ (p. 87). Mr. Jones arrives at these 
dates by erroneously placing in 1760 a letter written to Smollett 
by Ilnggins in 1761 ; an error which leads (p. 88) to the misdating 
of three other letters. These letters have all been properly dated 
by Professors Powell and Noyes; moreover, Mr. Harold Stem 
(TLS., Majr 5, 1937, p. 818) has shown that Smollett was sen- 
tenced to prison on November 38, 1760, and was released m Febru- 
ary, 1761. This proper dating indicates that Sir Lamcelot Greaves 
was not begun in prison, since the first installment of the novel 
appeared in January, 1760. 

There are other slips of this kind. In mentioning one John 
Campbell who wrote for the Critical Review and who has been 
suggested as the original of Paunceford in Eumphry Ulmher, 
Mr. Jones identifies him (pp. 101-3) with Dr. John Campbell, 
Ahe well-known historian and general writer; this identification is 
impossible, since the known facts abouil the two men are at nearly 
complete variance. The quotations in the book are often very 
inaccurate (see, for example, pp. 88-9, 94). 

Tlie book has, I think, another kind of weakness in, the section 
dealing with Smollett and the Navy. Mr. Jones follows too much 
the common practice of reading the naval scenes in Roderick 

5 
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Random as history. He does not mahe sufficient alloivance for the 
distortions of fact and the fictional additions which form such an 
important part of this satirical novel. He treats Smollett’s two 
important accounts of the expeditidn to Carthagena (one in Bod- 
erich Random and the other, an historical account, in Smollett’s 
Compendium of Voyages) as if they were interchangeable, whereas 
there are significant differences between them. Mr. J ones properly 
states that Smollett’s art is generally that of caricature; and I 
believe he intends only to show that, like all good caricature, Smol- 
lett’s naval scenes and naval characters have a basis in fact; but 
frequently, as in his treatment of Captain Oakum, he gives the 
impression that he wishes to prove the characters entirely realistic. 

In regard to Smollett’s oto character Mr. Jones shares with 
many people a questionable view. He speaks of the cold casual- 
ness with which Smollett treats moral corruption,” and links this 
with a “ strong stomach ” which Smollett displays in his “ penchant 
for loathsome details.” (Pp. 74-6.) But many times the loath- 
some details in his works arise directly from an intense moral 
fervor ; by disgusting our taste Smollett hopes to aid in arousing our 
morals agaiust the laxness or turpitude which can produce dis- 
gusting conditions. One could even argue that Smollett’s preoccu- 
pation with disgusting details is in general the result, not of a 
callousness, but of an extreme sensitivity to them. 

But I do not wish to emphasize weaknesses out of all proportion 
to the whole book: these seem to damage, but not destroy, the 
usefulness of Mr. Jones’s studies. 

Louis L. Maetz 

Yale University 


The Poems of Samuel Johnson. Edited by David Nichox^ Smith 
and Edwaed L. MoAdam, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1941. 
Pp. xxvi •+■ 430. $7.50. 

Editorial labors seem inevitably to be more protracted as the 
scholar’s responsibilities increase, and the limit has not yet been 
reached. Charles Churchill satirized Johnson for a six-year delay in 
the publication of his edition of Shakespeare. Now the poems of 
Johnson appear, m an edition that Professor Nichol Smith proudly 
announced in 1913 as “ in preparation.” The delay can fairly be 
regretted, I think, despite the disa.rming remark in the Preface, ''' 
but it IS not without its compensations. Several lost manuscripts 
have appeared even since 1984, when the Johnsonian Sesqui- 
centennial limped along without the long-expected edition of the 
poems, and since 1934 Professor McAdam has been able to bring to 
the task valuable time, energy, and acumen, to hasten its progress 
and to improve its execution. 
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Here is what Boswell promised to prepare, an edition of John- 
son’s poems, with their authenticity ascertained, and illustrated 
with notes and various readings. The notes are complete, W 
concise and ajiposito; 1 find the reJ'ciences to the Bwhonary (John- 
son quoting himself) of real interest and rejoice that they were 
inclutk’d. Tlie handling of the most serious textual crux (London, 
lines 860-51: “Fair Justice . . . held high the steady scale, but 
deep’d the sword”) seems unduly conservative, Professor Smith 
found “ deep’d ” in twenty editions and was awed by quantity, 
forgetting that of those twenty editions mneteen have no textual 
value. “ Drop’d ” can be found in exactly the same figure m 
contemporary verse, and I vote for its insertion in London. 

The editors and the printer have triumphed over the serious 
problems presented by the heavily annotated text, so that the Latm 
original, Johnson’s notes, textual notes, and explanatory notes 
parade below the text in clear and almost in handsome succession. 
The first draft of Irene, in particular, is a masterpiece of typo- 
graphical ingenuity. I am less happy about the facsimiles, chosen 
ostensibly to illuminate the text. Here are five title-pages from the 
five works separately published, an obvious if unimaginative choice. 
But all these plates were issued in 1985 witli Courtney’s Bibli- 
oguiphy, what was in that book of great value is here of no value, 
and miihi. bo accounted a mistaken attempt to gain credit for the 
volume without coat to the publisher. Furthermore, the defective 
plate of the Drury Lane Prologue, despite some retouching, has 
not been corrected. Even during the war one could fairly ask from 
the Clarendon Press an illustration of some significance, a page 
from the first draft of Irene, perhaps, or the fine impromptu on Sir 
John Lade. 

As a poet Johnson will still be more readily understood by the 
usual soleetious. The many Latin douplets and the amusing but 
unimportant impromptus and parodies distract the reader who 
would attempt a now appraisal of the poet. Irene is appropriately 
and silently placed at the end of the volume; I have never been 
able to urge myself to a careful reading of that frigid classic. 
Perhaps this edition will never be popular with the general reader, 
who will be deterred by the elaborate annotation as well as by the 
chronological (juxtaposition of good and unimportant verse; let us 
hope for a cheaper edition, with accurate text and explanatory notes 
but relieved of such burdens as the first draft of Irene, the doubtful 
,poem8, and the textual notes. Yet these pages present a revealing 
’ record of Johnson the witty companion, the wise scholar, and the 
devout Christian; and it is illuminating to read the great satires 
again, with complete annotation. 

A. T. HAZBit 


JETuatflf CoUege 
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Swift and Defoe A Study in Eelationship. By John P. Eoss. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1941. Pp. SI + 152. (University of California Publications 
in English, si.) 

This penetrating study is a model of conciseness. In the earlier 
chapters Eoss discusses the very noticeable differences between Swift 
and Defoe, with perhaps too much emphasis upon SwifPs pessimism 
(pp.11,124). Swift ''was the conservative satirist, the negative 
and destructive eritic,^^ belongmg in spirit to the dying aristocracy ; 
Defoe was the constructive voice of the rising middle-class. The 
feud between them, dating from 1705 when Defoe in the Consoli- 
dator made two thrusts at A Tale of a Tul, is less significant than 
is usually supposed. Though Defoe was sometimes irritated into 
impotence, Swift seems not to have singled him out with special 
rancour. 

Eoss traces SwifPs flying island, Laputa, to Defoe^s flying 
machine in the Consolidator ^ but he thinks that on the whole critics 
like Dottin have made too little of the debt of the Consolidator 
to A Tale of a Tub and too much of the debt of Gulliver to the 
Consolidator and Crusoe. He does not, in my opinion, consider 
enough the close similarities, like the voyage theme and the ship- 
wrecks, between Crusoe and Gulliver. Of their common use of 
DampiePs voyages he seems unaware, though it helps explain why 
both are, as he remarks, made of the stuff of real life. In a chapter 
on style, "Simplicity Versus Complexity," Eoss denies that Detoe 
could write sustained irony. In the Shortest Way Defoe intended 
to be iromc but succeeded only in being taken literally. Defoe was 
inferior to Swift in other elements of style, such as precision and 
economy of language; "he may not get the best wwd, or he may, 
but he gets a handful, and gives them all to the reader." His words 
express only their primary meaning and lack emotional intensity. 
Still, he excells Swift in spontaneity (see p. 114) and in charm. 

In a closing chapter, " Two Unaccommodated Men," Boss strips 
Swift and Defoe of their lendings and finds them essentially alike. 
Addison, Congreve, and Pope were men of the rapier; Swift and 
Defoe " were men of the broadsword and cudgel," They saw life 
more clearly than their neo-classical brethren and dared describe 
its harsher aspects. They were practical men of action, interested 
in "the basic realities of human existence " and gifted with " an 
uncommon power to communicate those realities." 

A. W. Sboobd 

The University of TlUnois 
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7'h(i JJucl'groitiid of 7'homaon^s Seasons. By Alan Dugald 
MolvriiiiOi'. Miinioapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
19-13. I’p. vH-191- $3.00. 

Tn his Preface the author f^rants that his book might more 
accurately have been entitled, Studies and Notes in the Background 
of T'homson’s "Seasons." The volume, indeed, consists of four 
studies: one on the philosophical and religious background of 
Thomson’s poem, one on the relation between his scientific knowl- 
edge and his descriptive technique, one on his primitivism, and one 
on Ins exoticism. Each study is a richly suggestive but somewhat 
sketchy and loosely organized body of material. Professor McKil- 
lop’s method is to work backward from the text of The Seasons to 
books which Thomson certainly knew or which at least represent 
tendencies wiih which he must have been familiar. 

Chapter I, “ Philosophic Views,” is the least profitable section 
despite the iniportanee of tlic subject. It cites a few passages of 
background literature which so far as I Icnow have not previously 
been used in this connection, but it adds no fundamental ideas 
which arc not already familiar to scholars who have followed the 
work of Lovejoy, Crane, Whitney, Moore, Drennon, and the present 
reviewer. liiko tlio poet whom he studies, Professor McKillop is 
more rewarding when ho turns from the abstract to the concrete. 
There follows u very profitable chapter on "Description and 
Science.” It is shown that the sharply observant and specifically 
informative side of Thomson’s art is nourished not only by the 
0-eorgics but by the literature of applied science, natural history, 
and husbandry. Several actual sources are established, and even 
when the parallels are rmsrely suggestive they increase our under- 
standing of Thomson. Chapter III, "The Golden Age,” provides 
some useful illustrative footnotes to what is already known about 
tlio priniilivism-progrchs conflict in Thomson, but one finds diffi- 
culty in feeling it a.s a unit. As the author himself recognizes, the 
philosophical aspect of the theme causes awkward overlapping with 
Chapter I ; and since much of the material pertains to geography 
and travel, it steals a good deal of thunder from Chapter IV. But 
though too heavily anticipated by the preceding section, Chapter 
TV, "Distant Climes,” has the solid virtues of Chapter II. It 
•'adds to our knowledge of the sort of reading which forms the 
background of Thomson’s more exotic descriptions. 

It is unfortunate that this interesting book appeared before the 
announcement of the rediscovery of the sale-catalogue of Thom- 
son’s furniture .and library. But the anonymous " Correspond- 
ent’s ” description of the library m LTL8 for June 30, 1943, lists 
several books, such as Bradley’s nuslandrg, which Professor 
McKillop emphasizes as certain or probable sources; and on the 
other hand the absence of a book from Thomson’s shelves is no 
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proof that he never read it. Nevertheless the unexpected dearth 
of works in philosophy and physico-thcology is striking. Can 
Thomson have eared less about such matters than some of us who 

have written on him? ^ 

Hoxib N. Eaikchild 

Hunter College 


Wordsworth wnd the Vocabulwry of Emotion, By Josephine 
Miles. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1942. Pp. 
viii + 182. (University of California Publications in Eng- 
lish, vol. 12, 1). 

This unatti’active title conceals the exposition of a significant 
thesis about the essential difference between the poetry of Words- 
worth and modern poetry. The main argument is briefly that 
Wordsworth^s poetry is distinguished from modern poetry by 
naming and labeling feelings explicitly. Miss^ Miles has been 
impressed by T. S. Eliof s conception of the objective correlate ” 
of emotion and contrasts the indirect method of modern poetry of 
suggestmg emotions with Wordsworth^s way of putting up a sign- 
post to show you where you are to feel.^^ She argues then that this 
theory and practice are deeply rooted in the eighteenth century 
psychology of the passions and emotions. With the help of elaborate 
statistics Miss Miles brings out the distinctive features of Words- 
worth^s use of different devices in the naming of emotions (location 
in body, bestowal on external objects, personification, etc.) and 
traces the changes in his poetic evolution. 

All this is excellent, though Miss Miles has surely overslressed 
the value of statistical evidence. It seems mere deference to 
scientific method to believe that we can find out the materials^ 
emphasis, or the stress of the writer (pp, 4-5) only by counting. 
The stress of the writer may not at all be proportionate to the 
frequency of the occurrence of any factor in his work. The merely 
traditional devices may be much more frequent than the most 
individual innovations. Besides, she has not clearly envisaged 
the inaplications of her problem, though she pays some passing 
attention to them (pp. 29, 104). Does not all other poetry, except^ 
the most modern, also "name emotions In turning, e.g. the" 
pages of Eacine we find emotions named in almost every speech. 
Modern poetry may be rather an exception than the rule and Words- 
Worth^s method may be less foreign to our time than Miss Miles 
implies in her very self-conscious modernism. The problem is also 
not confined to poetry as Miss Miles herself recognizes when she 
quotes scattered passages from novels (p. 88), Private letters 
and the oral expression of feelings should also be considered. The 
problem thus widens into the whole complex question of senti- 
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moiitiilisni, KoiiKilnliiy, ilio pjciioiilogy oC the man of feeling and even 
the rise of inirospoeiion. 

Hut, wdh all il,H limitations, tins la an unusnally thoughtful and 
original book •vvdiii'li raises many central problems of the nature of 
the poetic. 

Eenb Welibk 

Xjniverxity of Iowa 


New Poems, including a selection from his published poetry. By 
llAKTUiv C^onKRiDGR. Ed. Eakl Leslie Geiggs. ITew York: 
Oxford IT. Press, 1943. Pp. xxii + 136. $3.00. 

If heredity and environment together could make a poet, Hart- 
ley Coleridge should have been oao. But what he inherited was 
little more tlian facility of expression, and his associations with 
his father, with bis uncle, and with Wordsworth merely made it 
natural that ho should try to express himself in verse. One of the 
dalesmen to whom Canon Ibiwnsley went for reminiscences of 
Wordsworth unconsciously explained the reason for his failure: 
“ Hartley ’ud goa running along beside o’ the brooks and mak his 
potry, and goa in the first oppon door and write what he had got 
upo’ paper. But Wudsworth’s potry was real hard stuff, and bided 
a deal of makking, and he’d keep it in his head for long enough.” 
And Hartley Coleridge himself wrote: "Of all my verses, not a 
single copy was begun with any definite purpose.” As a result, 
his lines very rarely show the concentrated mastery of language 
which is present in all good poetry and which, in its turn, is the 
sign of the poet’s mastery of ihoiight and theme. His verse seems 
to bo the product of a vague dosiro to express himself rather than 
of a precise awareness of what ho wanted to express. Even when 
he began eonfidnntly, the inner pressure would falter, and then fail, 
and the expression would become flaccid and jejune. 

Ono can, ns ono pleases, laugh at or deplore the opening line of 
Keats’s early sonnet, " 0 Ohatterton ! how very sad thy fate ! ” hut 
Keats, struggling to master his art, soon outgrew such fatuiiy; 
Hartley Coleridge never did. The opening lines of a sonnet to 
^Thomas Clarkson, published for the first time by Professor Griggs, 
are characteristic of his incapacity for self criticism: 

Iiong hast thou labourwl, long, and very hard, 

For Imiaaa woes. 'Twaa not Iby cue to weep 
And like im infant ciy thyself to sleep. 

Oh ho; thy manly nataro did discard 
All lazy, Hf)ft oiuotions, that retard 
The active will in its sublime intent. 

He can even write lines worthy of a place in The Stuffed Owl : 
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The world hath changed 

Since she was young The nimble feet that ranged 
The lofty pastures — ^upward push’d the plough 
Straight in the coffin they point upward now. 

The oldest man that walks behind her hearse 
Her middle age might see — 8> babe at nurse. 

Such quotations^ which represent him at his worst, illustrate his 
fundamental weaknesses: failure of the true poetic impulse, and 
the attempt to dress up a passing emotion as poetry. 

Professor Griggs has reprinted 89 poems already collected and 
has added 61 others, of which 49 have never been printed before. 
His brief introduction makes no exaggerated claims, but is written 
with the good sense and sensitiveness we have come to expect from 
him. The editing is unobtrusive, and appears to be competent, 
although I suspect a couple of misprints I ” for It/^ four lines 
from the foot of p. 81, and '^hugh'^ for ^^huge^' nine lines from 
the foot of p. 94). “Cut^^ (four lines from the foot of p. 100) 
seems to need, if not an emendation, at least a note. 

The newly published poems will scarcely add much to Hartley 
Coleridge^s literary reputation, although they further reveal his 
attractive, wayward, but rather aimless personality. The personal 
interest of his poetry is its most significant feature. Historically, 
he may be said to illustrate the transition from Komanticism to 
Victorianism, but he is a Victorian rather than a Eomantic, and a 
very minor Victorian at that. 

R, C. Bald 

Cornell Umversity 


Coleridge and ihe Broad Church Movement: Studies in 8. T. Cole- 
ridge, Dr. Arnold of Bugly, J. 0. Hare, Thomas Carlyle, and 
F. D. Maurice. By Chables Richaed Sandees. Durham, 
North Carolina : Duke University Press, 1942. Pp, viii + 307. 
$3.50. 

Admittedly following the procedure of Straehey in Emment Vio- 
iorims. Professor C. E. Sanders has " ventured out upon the Broad 
Church sea of thought,” lowered five buckets therein, examined the 
contents, and charted^ an important current in that sea — ^the Cole- 
ridge-Kantian-Cambridge-Platonic stream. Coleridge is the main 
source, Maurice the complex tide at its full; and each is accorded 
a thM of the book. Arnold of Rugby is a source second only to 
Coleridge, but also represents the Oxford- Aristotelian stream; 
Julius Hare is m the main stream; and Carlyle, is a crosscurrent. 
Mr, Sanders has examined his material carefully, slighting neither 
the works of these five men nor the considerable scholarship about 
them and the Movement, The major results are a systematic 
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statement of Oolonrlp;c’s complex ideals of freedom, truth, and 
unity— pariiciilnrly as they apply to religion and conduct; a cor- 
rection of Slracliey’s “clever caricature of Dr. Arnold”; and an 
able prosciital ion of Maurice’s ideas which also brings that singular 
and strenuous individualist to life. 

Pew aspects of Victorian liberalism are more complex than the 
Broad Ohurch Movement, and Coleridge and Maurice are Protean 
enough in any context. Professor Sanders’ success is therefore con- 
siderable. One might, however, perhaps question the treatment of 
Arnold and the inclusion of Carlyle though both were influenced 
by Coleridge. Not quite enough is done with Arnold as a repre- 
sentative of the Oxford- Aristotelian current to bring out its strength 
in the Movement. Carlyle’s ambivalent relationship with Coleridge 
is well demonstrated ; but theology was as important to the Broad 
Churchmen as good works, and Carlyle is related more to Coleridge 
than to the Moveunent. Lastly, one might on two counts question 
the author's procedure’ — m general “to expose, not to comment.” 
Ho has let each tigurc speak for himself, and his quotations are 
perceptively ohosi'ii but. rather generously given. Then, one 
wishes that. Mr. aanders, who not only is among the first of recent 
English scholars to consider the Broad Church but also has a wide 
knowledge of it, had made, a more extended explicit critical evalua- 
tion of it. It is hardly enough to say, at the end, that the great 
work of these men was “ that of reconciliation ” and that, laboring 
independently, they converged toward a point. One hopes that 
Professor Sanders*' projected further study of the Movement will 
interpret it more. 

Eiohaed Beooks 

Vasmv OoUcffc 


The Language Of Poetry. Edited by Albeit Tate. Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press, [1943]. Pp. x 
-f- 13S, 1B3.00. (The Mesures Series in Literary Criticism.) 

DireeHons in Contemporary Literature. By Philo M. Beck, Je. 
New York; Oxford University Press, [1943]. Pp. xiv -f853. 
$3.3S, 

“The Language Of Poetry” is a valuable collection despite a 
number of defects. Not the least of these is the fact that each of 
the four distinguished authors have expressed the same perceptions 
better elsewhere in their writings. Professor Wheelwright, who 
appears to have begun the formulation of a religious philpsophy, 
speaks of the poet’s neml of a mythology; Wallace Stevens discusses 
me complex relationships between the imagination and the actual 
world ; I. A. Richards points out once more (but it can never be 
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done too mucht) how the meanings of words act upon each other 
in a poem, and Cleanth Brooks analyzes the paradoxical surface 
of metaphor in poetry. The essays suffer from having been lectures. 
One can see how the living voice must have emphasized and 
organized passages which in print are full of gaps and unexpressed 
transitions. Wallace Stevens’ essay suffers in addition from a fault 
which IS the other side of its value : it proceeds in terms of meta- 
phors which are, I should think, hardly intelligible to readers not 
familiar with the poetic style wluch has made Mr. Stevens one of 
the best living poets. What he has to say is important in itself, 
and useful in the study of his poetry; but his valuable intuitions 
deserve better expression than the metaphorical statement he has 
given them here. 

It is impossible for me to find anything of value in “ Directions in 
Contemporary Literature.” From the details of the writing to the 
broad generalities which throng its pages, one gets littlo but inac- 
curacy, vagueness, platitudinousness, and comparisons remarkable 
for their scope and their pomtlessness. The details of tlio writing 
contain errors in quotation and punctuation which render sentences 
almost meaningless; I am thinking, for example, of the quotation 
from Pascal on page 75 in which the accents are missing. But it 
is by the kind of thinbng which runs through the book that one is 
most amazed and distressed. It must be possible to say anything 
about any author if George Santayana can be called a twentieth 
century Hamlet, if AndrI Gide can be called at the same time 
“the eternal adolescent” and the Eaust of the twentieth century, 
and if Adolf Hitler (who from the author’s point of view is 
obviously a direction in contemporary literature) can lie compared 
to Joan of Arc. Professor Buck’s ostensible purpose is to examine 
the leading ideas of modern authors — Santayana, Hauptmann, Gide, 
Pirandello, Proust, Eugene O’Neill, Tagore, Huxley, Remains, 
Hitler, Sholokhov, T. S. Eliot, and Mann are all apparently modern 
authors in the same sense — in order to find out how they propose 
to deal with the present crisis of society. This purpose permits 
him to disregard the hterary quality of tliese authors and to go 
on any excursion of discussion which happens to occur to him. He 
concludes that “ hope must be realistic ” and that one ought to be 
self-reliant and reasonable, a conclusion he finds warrant for in 
Montaigne, rather than in any modem author. The character and 
competence of the book can be accurately estimated by considering 
such a sentence as this : “ Even Tolstoi and Dostoyevsky at times 
almost forgot that literature has a serious mission in life 'when th^ 
wrote Anna Karenina, and The Brothers Karamazov,” an error so 
complete and so obvious that it leaves one breathless. It would be 
interesting to know what the Oxford Press had in mind when it 
decided to publish this work. 

DSttiMOBB SCHWASTZ 

Earmrd XJvwoersity 
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HovMnan: 1,<iD7-7000. By Gkant Richards. Hew York: Oxford 
Iluivorsity Press, 1943. Pp. xxh + 495. $4.00. 

No t»iu! inloresled in A. E. TTousman can fail to be thankful for 
Grant ineluii'd’s llousman. 1S97-1936, the most extensive work 
yet published about the poet-scholar. The author says it “ is not a 
biography; it is not a critical study. It is largely the story of my 
own i)Hsineas relation and my own friendship with Alfred Hous- 
nian” from 1897 to A. E. H.’s death in 1936. Depending on his 
memory, on a few notes, and principally on about 500 letters 
Housnian wrote to him, and quoting from scores of critics, eulogists, 
detractors, and parodists, Richards has produced a vast and indis- 
pensable compilation. This wealth of citation is burdensome, for 
many of tlie letters are no more than the poet’s refusals to antholo- 
gi.sts, ])ermisRion to composers, and agonies over printers’ errors in 
editions of his jioems or of Manilius. Of the ten appendices by 
various hamlH sonic arc unnecessary: for example, Withers’s “ Recol- 
leiitions” has since been exjianded into a book, and Cockerell’s 
“ Bail's of 1 louHinan’s Poems ” is far more complete in the Collected 
Poeme. 

But wo do have definite contributions to our knowledge of 
llousman: the virtually complete bibliographical account of A 
Shropshire had, including long quotations from early reviews; the 
detailed portrait of llousman the gastronomic don, with his refined 
taste for good food and good wines; and Housman’s own poetic 
workshop, as slunvn in his reading and criticism of contemporaries 
(he liki'd Proust, Hardy, Mark IVain, Edith Wharton, Millay, 
and disliked Hewlett, Galsworthy, the later Meredith) and his 
borrowings from early writers, Shakespeare, Milton and others, 
which Prolessor G. B. A. Elctchcr has catalogued in Appendix III. 

In all of these Richards is on surer ground than when he attempts 
to exphiiii the genesis of A Shropshire Lad and the “unpleasant 
clement ” in Housman’s poetry: a romantic interest in his own sex. 
Granted his character is “blameless,” the question of the psy- 
chological origin of the Lad is still unsettled. The poet’s sister, 
Mrs. Rathariue E. Bymons, in a short introduction, likewise denies 
that the poems derive from an unhappy personal attachment. The 
book is not entirely free from the carelessness which Housman so 
often castigated in printers: thus, ■^hen one letter appears twice 
\pp. 132 n. and 241) two variations occur, and although Richards 
says (on p. 54) of a humorous poem, “ I am allowed to print it in 
facsimile,” the facsimile is not,included in the American edition.^ 
(It is however in the English edition, printed five months earlier, 
as is another illustration, on p. 66, referred to in the American, text 
but omitted in this printing.) 

» Eiohards is apparently unaware Uiat the poem had previously appeared 
in liaurenco Houeman’e Mv Brother, A, E, Howmm, p. 232. 
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Despite the lack of profundiiy, Housman: 1S97-1936 is of the 
greatest documentary value. Though we still believe with Laurence 
Housman that no complete life of his brother could be written 
“because no one is competent to write it,” this contribution to 
Housman literature is one that could have boon written only by 
Richards and as such one that Housman admirers will find very 
useful. 

William White 

U. S. Army Signal Corps, Alaska 


Essays in Criticism and Research. By Geofeeet Tillotsoh. 
Cambridge: at The University Press; New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1943. Pp. xxvii -f 315. $3.75. 

These essays are both lively and learned. The contents, ranging 
from Henryson to Housman, are brought together rather casually 
from scattered reviews, articles, and brief notes, and are of various 
degrees of importance, but never dull or trivial. Tillotson’s deftness 
of touch appears to good advantage in the pleasant paper on “ The 
Publication of Housman’s Comic Poems.” A principal topic is 
diction and imagery, as in the essays on Elizabethan and eighteenth 
century subjects. Much of the eighteenth century material has 
already appeared in the author’s book on Pope and elsewhere. 
The approach to poetic diction which he recommends is fruitful but 
^fficult; as he says in the Rope, “Each word must be examined 
separately, and it must be remembered that the exact linguistic 
effects of two or three hundred years ago are now impossible to 
synthesize.” Moreover the words are to be considered in relation to 
fte several intentions of the poet as they appear in meter, sound- 
pattern, grammatical and rhetorical structure, and conformity to 
a given genre. Tillotson speaks frequently of the layers of meaning 
and intention in Pope. His general position, though he docs not 
state it in just this way, is that the accepted account of eighteenth 
century poetry exaggerates the impoverishment of connotation in 
the best verse of the period. For poetic diction in the narrow sense 
(practically limited to certain literary kinds, such as georgic, 
pastoral, elegy, and ode) he offers an apology in terms of the^ 
standards of the age, which he is perhaps too readily incli n ed to’ 
take as an absolute aesthetic justification. Undoubtediy the diction 
is often used with greater precision than has generally been 
admitted, and it is important to point out that perfunctory atten- 
tion to the substratum of classical reminiscence is not enough, 
and that neglected sources of the vocabulary, such as physico- 
theological terminology, must be considered. Granted all this, it is 
stiR true that the diction may hamper the other intentions of the 
poet. TiRotson is concerned with showing how a major artist like 
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Pope can accommodate the diction to multiple intentions or 
aml)i,aiiiti<‘s In a balanced estimate the imperfect solutions and 
the failures would also bo considered. But Tillotson’s Preface 
anticipates this entieism with the remark that in attacking received 
opinion what is required is not a final estimate bnt “a horn blown 
in ail utiex[)('(‘ted key.” Ills brilliant comments call for sequels 
and supplements, and send us back with renewed eagerness to the 
essential issues raised by the texts themselves. 


The Rice ImMute 


Alan D. MoKiliop 


BRIEF MENTION 


Humanishc Shidies in Honor of John Calvin Metcalf. Char- 
lottesville, Virginia: University of Virginia, 1941. Pp.z -1- 338. 
$3.00. (University of Virginia Studies, 1.) In a brief notice one 
can only indieute the range of these nineteen papers, all contributed 
by members of the University of Virginia in honor of a colleague, 
llalf of them are of the highly “ specialized ” sort usually found in 
the journals of learned societies. Iforo belong A. D. Fraser’s paper 
on “The Bronze Bull in Cleveland,” the article by Atcheson L. 
Hench on “ The Survival of ' Start-Naked ’ in the South,” and 
“‘Long I* in Richmond Speech” by Francis Duke. Another 
group of somewhat greater “popular appeal” is represented by 
Lester J. Cappon’s “Government and Private Industry in the 
Southern Confederacy ” and by the study of “ Congress and Con- 
tested Elections ” by R. K. Gooch. Most worthy of this permanent 
record, however, arc the three contributions from members of the 
Corcoran School of Philosophy. Professor William S. Weedon’s 
article “ Concerning Biography,” though dense and difficult reading, 
deserves the close study that it requires. “ Knowing and Making,” 
by Lewis M. Hammond, is a timel;^ amplification of Kant’s view 
that the mind in the .act of cognition works freely as a creative 
artist. But the most rewarding of all these papers is the deeply 
thoughtful and well written essay by Albert G, A. Balz entitled 
“ Modem Faith and the Utopian Fallacy.” 

' ODBLL SHBPAED 

THniiv College, 

Martford, Oonmoticut 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Teni^yson and Persian Poetey, Again. Mr. J. D. Yoliannan’s article, 

Tennyson and Persian Poetry,” ^ may fairly be termed misleading. Tbe 
central difficulty concerns the following passage (the italics are mine) . 

But we have already gone by the year 1846, when apparently Tennyson 
began to read Persian poetry in the original Edward B Cowell ... in 
that year introduced Tennyson to the Persian language. There is not much 
more than Coweirs word for this (the Memoir, for tnstance, does not men- 
tion it) but the internal evidence of the poetry, as we shall see, supports 
the contention Cowell testifies that Tennyson “took to Hafiz,” whose 
odes he had been translating for the poet interlinearly, . . Apparently 
Tennyson made but little progress with his Persian at this time, for eight 
years later (in 1854) he was hard at it again. 

The only evidence behind these statements and implications — except the 
internal evidence of the poetry, which will be examined below — is the 
testimony of Cowell, which occurs m a letter of 1898: 

I once began to teach him [Tennyson] a little Persian in 1846, when I 
spent a few days in London and went with Ed. FitzGerald to see him in 
his bachelor lodgings He wanted to read some Hafiz, so I translated an 
ode with an interlinear translation; but the character daunted him. He 
took to Hafiz. ... * 

These sentences indicate, to anyone less enthusiastic than Mr. Yohannan, 
nothing more than several hours of friendly conversation upon the Persian 
characters, the Persian language, and Hafiz. That Tennyson desired to 
read Persian in 1846 is certain; that he did as much as learn the Persian 
characters at that time is unproved. 

The earliest evidence that the poet made a serious effort to learn 
Persian comes from a letter that he wrote to Forster on 29 March 1854. 
He apologized for not writing sooner because of 

the bad condition of my right eye which quite suddenly came on as 1 was 
reading, or trying to read small Persian text, ... in a moment, after a 
three hours' hanging over this scratchy text, my right eye became filled 
with great masses of floating blackness, and the other eye [became] 
similarly affected tho' not so badly. I am in great fear about tliein, and 
think of coming up to town about them.* 

^ MLN., LVII ( 1942 ) , 83-92 

"G Cowell, Life and Letters of Ldward Byles Cowell (1904), pp. 373* 
374. The remainder of the last sentence quoted does not concern Tennysont 
Cowell's acquaintance with the poet remained slight. His biographer 
records that the two men met only (a) at London, in 1846, as above; (b) 
at Oxford, during the May-week of 1856; (c) one day at Cambridge in 
1886. Cowell's name does not appear in the Memoir^ in TmnyBon and his 
FHends, or in any of the books about Tennyson. 

* Alfred Lord Teimyson, a Memoir (1897), X, 373, 
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He liad probaWy been moved to study Persian by the immiTiPTif A of a visit 
from Fitztieiald, who, ho knew, would be able and glad to help him. The 
visit seems to Imvc taken place in April * In the Memovr TTanam Tennyson 
AVioU* tlisit (Itiung a ioiiiaght 

111 th<‘ (‘vtMiin*rrt ho jKitz(Jerakll played Mozart, or translated Persian 
for my laiiu^r, who, as has boon said in the letter to Forster, had huit 
lus eyes by potin|nr over a Hniall-puntod Persian Grammar until this with 
llafiz and oi.hor Poihian books had to be hidden away, for he had seen “ the 
Peisiaii letters stalkin^^ like giants round the walls of his room”® 

We do not know whethei Tennyson accepted FitzGerald’s offer, made in 
a letter of 15 June, to obtain for him another Persian dictionary and a 
text and a translation of the Quhstan^ It is piobable that, after his guest 
left Fairmgfoul, Tennyson allowed his attempt to learn Persian to lapse. 
There is no evidence to the contrary Thioughout his life he was periodi- 
^ cally ten died by the notion that his sight was failing; and the strain that 
Peitaian eharacters, even ot a largo size, would have placed upon his eyes 
may well have eaused him to refrain. It is true that in March 1857 Fitz- 
Gerald wrote to Oowidl: I am sure that what Tennyson said to you is 

trues that Haliz ia the most Eastern — or, he should have said, most 
Persian — of the PeiMiaiis”^ The Laureate must have made his remark 
befoi'e 1 August, 185(J, when Oowell sailed foi India. It is impossible, even 
on the basis of Mr. Yoluinnan’s arguments, to suppose that Tennyson’s re- 
mark indh'aied any ■wide and critical knowledge of Persian poetry in the 
original. Mr. Yohamian displays a proper disinclination to accept Fitz- 
Gerald’s phrase' at its fae^e value. One may wonder what tentative sentence 
was transmuted in OowelPs eager and generous mind, and reported in 
glory to FitzGerald. 

It is tnmt'eivahle that, as Mr, Yohannan suggests, Tennyson’s attempt to 
learn Persian ‘«or Fitz( Jerald’s oral translations of Hafiz® — ^affected the 
imagery the twenty second section of the first part of Maud, which was 
written in the summer, fall, and winter of 1854 On the other hand, there 
is no ri'ason to suppose that Tennyson ever became able to read Persian 
with profit, unu idl'd; or that he ever attempted to do so after the spring of 


The Internal evidence <if the poetry ” that Mr. Yohannan proffers will 
be found««-»apart from the sei'iion of iifaud just mentioned — ^to be nugatory. 
From the passage that has been quoted from Mr, Yohannan’s article, one 
sentence was omitted : Later, he [Oowell] detected Tennyson’s use of the 

Him., 1 , 374 . 

md Uh Frimds {1011), 107. 

Let tiers etwl Litcrur^f Remains of Fdi&ard FUtsGcrald (1002-3), xc, 6L 
»Mr. Yohannan says that ** Aided by Sir William Jones’ Grammar, 
Tennyson managed to get on pretty wcU with the odes of Hafiz ” He gives 
no reference; and I have been unable to discover any basis for the assertion* 
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form of the Persian gtiassal or ode m ‘ The Princess ^ ; more particularly in 
one of the songs which were added in 1850/'® By the phiase ** more 
particularly” Mr, Yohannan means, of course, “to speak more pieciaely” 
The lyric in question is the first of those that the Princess Ida reads aloud 
by the bedside of the wounded Prince. It appeared in the fust edition of 
“ The Princess/' in 1847. It is not a true ghazal, as compaiison with Mr 
Yohannan's definition of the form will make clear, the refrain does not 
appear as consistently as it should, nor is it preceded, as it should be, by 
rhyming words. Although there can be little doubt that Tennyson had in 
mind the stanzaic devices of the Persian ode, he employed them only so 
far as he saw fit Mr Yohannan's further deduction, that the poet had 
observed the effects of these devices in the original Persian, must be 
denied Por no matter how seldom the form of the Persian ode had ap- 
peared in English verses or English translations, it had before 1825 been 
thoroughly domesticated in German verse, most notably by Friedrich 
Kuckert and Count Platen, and by Goethe in his WesPoestltche Dvw(m, 
We know that Tennyson studied German quite seriously in the ISSO’s 
Since Goethe was the one German poet whom we know Tennyson to have 
studied thoroughly, and admired highly; and since Goethe's treatment of 
the ghazal is by far the nearest to Tennyson's, it is probable that the form 
of the lyric in ‘‘The Princess" was suggested by Goethe's experimental 
approximations to the Persian ode In fact, one may suggest that Tenny- 
son's expressed desire, in 1846, to read something by Hafiz in the original 
was a characteristic attempt to confirm information derived at second hand. 

Mr Yohannan also considers the phrase behind the veil/' which occurs 
in the fifty-sixth section of In Memonam, Following Dean Bradley, he 
discusses the possibility that Tennyson had in mind the veil in Levitiou$f 
xvi, 2 and Hehrews, vi, 19-20 , . . that is, the veil which shut off the ^ holy 
place.' This view, it seems to me [Mr. Yohannan writes], is weak because 
it forces upon the imagination a material concept in an eminently mystical 
poem." A reference to Hebrews, Yi, 17-20 — ^which may bo termed the in- 
dubitable source of the notion, though not of the exact phrase — should be 
sufficient to refute Mr Yohannan'a remark. There the image of eternal 
hope lying with the veil is part of a highly mystical metaphor. There is no 
need to seek a Persian source for the phrase. 

His fourth and final instance of direct influence by Oriental poetry upon 
Tennyson Mr. Yohannan proposes in the following sentence: 

It is easy to believe that Tennyson deliberately availed himself of this 
novel metrical form [of the ghmaV] when one recalls how he was im- 
pressed by the meters of the Arabic poems, The ModlUMt, which he 
imitated with great success in the Locksley poems. 

He gives in a footnote references to the two passages in the Jfemoir which 
record Tennyson's admission that Sir William Jones' prose translations of 

Fraser’s Magazine, Lxv (1856), 603n‘ “We can distinctly recognize 
the Persian measure in Tennyson's beautiful ode in the iFriwoeee/' Here 
the words “distinctly recognize" must mean “detect with certainty the 
influence of/' 
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the ModUakdf gave him the notion of " Locksley Hall,” But there is no 
evidence that Tennyson “ was impressed by the meters of the Arabic poems.” 
** Locksley Hall” and ''Locksley Hall Sixty Years After” he wrote m 
catalectic trochaic octameters, according to Sir William Jones, none of the 
seven poems that make up the Modllakdt is in trochaics, or in octameters — 
nor can any metrical jugglery equate any of them with " Locksley Hall.” 
As a matter of fact, comparison will show that the relation between 
" Locksley Hall ” and the Modllakdt is of the most tenuous kind. 

III. 

On the first pages of his article Mr. Yohannan suggests that as a 
boy and as a young man Tennyson was influenced by a number of (un- 
specified) translations of Persian poets. This is quite possible; but it is 
an unnecessary assumption. We know that as a boy Tennyson read, or 
at least read in, the Works of Sir William Jones, whose translations from 
various Oriental languages are a sufficient source for the Orientalisms in 
question. Mr. Yohannan writes; 

A glance at some of the titles of the Poems ty Ty )0 Brothers ^ and par- 
ticularly at some of the footnotes to Alfred’s contributions, will reveal his 
debt to these sources [translations of Persian poetry by Sir William “ and 
his fellow Orientalists”]. His early acquaintance with Persia is manifest 
in the poem of that name, in which Xenophon and Sir William are equally 
laid under contribution for epithets From the former Tennyson gets the 
fauna and flora of the country. . . . 

With the exception of the references to Sir William Jones, these state- 
ments are, to put it bluntly, false. The titles and footnotes in Poems hy 
Two Brothers mention only one Oriental poet — ^the Sanskrit poet Jayadeva, 
whose Oitagovinda Sir William Jones had translated. The only Orientalists 
mentioned, other than Sir William, are George Sale, the translator of the 
Koran (which is in Arabic prose), and Major Rennell, the author of a 
learned work on The G^eographical Bystem of Herodotus, Tennyson had no 
doubt read the Anabasis of Xenophon in the schoolroom (it was in his 
time used as an introduction to Greek prose), and it is certain that in 
writing his poem on Persia he drew upon his memories of the text. But he 
derived thence neither the fauna nor flora of Persia, In the first place, he 
could not, since the March of the Ten Thousand did not traverse any part 
of Persia proper. In the second place, he did not; in Persia ” he men- 
tioned neither beast, bird, nor reptile, and the only two plants that he 
named were the rice-plant and the blue lotus, neither of which happens to 
Wur in the writings of Xenophon. The apparent basis for Mr. Yohannan’s 
claim is the fact that Tennyson referred to “fair Diarbeck’s land of spice,” 


Three references to the Works of Sir William Jones occur in the foot- 
notes to Poems by Two Brothers (2nd ed,, 1823; pp. 80, 166, 208) ; the last 
of these proves that the library at Somersby contained a copy of the 
edition, in six quarto volumes, of 1792* 
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and appended a footnote. ‘‘Xenophon says, that every shrub in these wilds 
had an aromatic odour.*' The canton or Bfar of Beer lay in upper 
Mesopotamia, 

W. D Paden 

The University of Kansas 


Eeply. Mr. Paden is right in pointing out: 

1) that in the Poem hy Two Brothers there is no explicit evidence of 
Tennyson's having read any other Orientalist but Sir William Jones. 

2) that in the poem “Persia” Tennyson does not draw upon Xenophon 
for his fauna and flora, and that no fauna are mentioned in the poem. The 
point is of no importance that I can see. 

3) that Tennyson was not imitating meters of the ModllaJcdt in his 
Loeksley poems There is, however, absolutely no doubt that the Arabic 
poems were the model for Tennyson's as he disclosed to both his son and 
P. T. Palgrave {Memoir, i, 195, ii, 491 ) Moreover, Tennyson did approxi- 
mate the long rolling line of the Arabic in his octometers. My original 
point was made only in passing, but see Islam in English Literature 
(Beirut, Lebanon, 1939, p- 123) by Byron Porter Smith, who regards the 
relation between the two works as more than tenuous. 

As to my main contentions, I cannot yield to Mr. Paden at all. It was 
not my purpose to prove that Tennyson had ** any wide and critical knowl- 
edge of Persian poetry in the original,” but only that he had enough 
knowledge to read in the language, however haltingly. It is clear that he 
worked with a grammar, the poems of Hafiz, and other Persian books ** — 
as Mr. Paden's quotation shows. (Later it is possible that a dictionary 
and the Quhstan were read. ) He may indeed not have pursued his Persian 
studies seriously but I am inclined to believe, on the basis of internal 
evidence, that such reading as he did left its impress upon his work. 

Having admitted the song from “The Princess” resembles the ghazal 
in form, Mr. Paden prefers to suppose that Tennyson learned the form 
from German sources — ^although neither the WestwstUcher Divan nor 
Riickert and Platen are mentioned anywhere in the Memoir* With a lead- 
ing Persian scholar like Cowell for friend, why should it require Goethe 
to send Tennyson to Persian poetry? Mr, Paden also admits, as he must, 
that Cowell read and translated Hafiz to Tennyson in 1846, yet he says 
later s “Mr, Yohannan's further deduction, that the poet had observed 
the effects of these devices [of the ghazal} in the original Persian, must be 
denied.” Equally dogmatic is his preference for a Biblical source for thci 
phrase “behind the veil,” for both the Old and the Hew Testament looi 
cited read “ within the veil,” while the Persian phrase pass^-pardah says 
exactly “ behind the veil,” 

Agamst the degree of probability that I have claimed for Tennyson's 
knowledge and use of Persian poetry, Mr. Paden has only asserted a 
possibility to the contrary, 

J, D. Yohaistitan 

College of the City of Mew Yorh 
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